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DEDICATION 

This  family  history  is  dedicated  not  only  to  those  who  have  passed  on,  but 
also  to  those  who  remain  and  are  sufficiently  curious  to  read  all  narrative  in  this 
book.  To  do  that  may  give  ideas  expressed  in  the  following  paragraphs  a 
measure  of  reality. 

The  following  quote  by  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  inscribed 
on  a  theater  wall  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum.  If 
the  word  "family"  is  substituted  for  the  word  "nation"  the  quote  may  be  adapted 
pertinently  to  this  family  history.   The  quote  reads: 

A  nation  (family)  must  believe  in  three  things.  It  must  believe  in  the 
past.  It  must  believe  in  the  future.  It  must,  above  all,  believe  in  the  capacity 
of  its  own  people  (family  members)  so  to  learn  from  the  past  that  they  can  gain 
in  judgment  in  creating  their  own  future. 

Of  course,  to  do  what  President  Roosevelt  implied,  a  family,  and  individual 
family  members,  must  record  history,  readable  history.  If  there  is  no  history  to 
read  and  study,  how  can  we  learn  from  the  past?  How  can  we  identify  and 
contribute  meaningfully  to  family  heritage?  To  the  extent  we  attempt  to  know  our 
ancestors  —  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  —  those  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
deeds,  should  become  an  integral  part  of  us.  In  any  honorable  family  (any  service- 
minded  family  honored  by  a  written  history),  such  a  process  is  commendable. 

In  Deuteronomy  4:9,  we  read:  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul 
diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart 
from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  .  .  .  To  remember  well,  we  must  record.  We 
must  write  that  which  we  wish  to  remember  and  pass  on  to  our  posterity.  In  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  we  read:  For  we  labor  diligently  to  write,  to  persuade  our  children, 
and  also  our  brethren  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  ...  (2  Nephi 
25:23). 

This  family  history  constitutes  a  powerful  testimony  of  God's  reality,  as 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  those  recorded  on  its  pages.  May  all  who  read  that 
testimony  be  so  influenced  that  their  lives  may  never  cease  to  be  God-oriented  and 
Gospel-honed. 
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PREFACE 

The  history  embodied  in  this  book  was  written  under  motivation  difficult  to 
describe.  I  felt  impelled  to  plan,  research,  and  write  this  history.  Brigham  Young 
once  described  his  testimony  as  "fire  in  his  bones."  And  so  my  need  to  write 
about  Dad,  Mother,  and  family  was  like  "fire  in  my  bones."  I  felt  keenly  that  Dad 
and  Mother  deserved  to  be  honored  in  such  a  way  that  what  they  accomplished 
could  be  seen  not  only  in  offspring  and  lives  they  lived,  but  in  the  written  word  as 
perceived  by  children  and  grandchildren.  Moreover,  since  I  was  the  oldest  child, 
I  was  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole  montage  of  lives  lived  as  opposed  to  the  more 
restricted  view  of  younger  siblings.  I  have  had  more  time  to  climb  the  mountain 
than  the  others  and  enjoy  an  elevated  advantage  they  cannot  claim.  Thus,  the  felt 
need  to  write  this  history  suggested  a  filial  obligation  —  a  nagging,  persistent,  and 
profound  obligation  that  could  find  relief  only  in  writing  what  I  felt.  So  I  wrote, 
and  once  having  commenced,  I  could  not  stop.  Material  was  gathered,  organized, 
and  thought  about.  In  fact,  I  gathered,  organized,  thought,  and  wrote  for  a  year. 
There  was  so  much  to  tell.  Generally,  however,  readers  are  not  driven  to  know 
detail.  Rather,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  overviews.  So  this  history  is  not 
burdened  with  detail,  but  is,  largely,  an  overview  of  Dad  and  Mother's  life,  though 
it  numbers  nearly  900  pages. 

As  I  wrote,  I  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  expression  came  to  mind. 
Thoughts,  and  words  to  express  those  thoughts,  at  times  came  so  fast  I  could 
hardly  write  them  before  other  thoughts  and  words  manifest  themselves.  Even 
now,  as  I  write  this  preface,  I  experience  such  phenomenon.  I  dreaded  writing 
this,  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  write,  yet  I  knew  it  had  to  be  done.  When 
I  sat  down  and  placed  fingers  on  the  keyboard,  thoughts  and  words  came,  and  they 
have  continued  to  come.  What  recourse  have  I  than  to  believe  that  writing  this 
history  has  not  been  accomplished  by  me  alone.  I  have  had  help,  help  outside  the 
circle  of  assistance  expressed  in  the  acknowledgments.  From  time  to  time,  I  have 
re-read  chapters  written  several  months  before.  As  these  have  been  re-read,  I 
have  thought,  in  amazement,  "How  did  I  write  that?"  Surely,  I  had  help  "from 
above." 

What  follows  this  preface  is  a  family  story,  a  story  bearing  the  title,  Temporal 
Realities  and  Eternal  Possibilities:  A  History  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  Melba  Phyllis 
Brown,  Their  Children,  and  Grandchildren.  It  is  a  story  involving  imperfect  people 
in  an  imperfect  world,  dreaming  of  life  in  a  perfect  world  —  people  with  Eternal 
aspirations  and  timid  expectations  of  life  with  exalted  Beings.  Because  they  were 
imperfect,  buffeted  by,  impinged  upon,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  worldly 
imperfections,  they  made  mistakes  —  they  succumbed  to  "weaknesses  of  the 
flesh."  But  always,  after  having  fallen,  they  stood  and  tried  again.    Those  who 
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have  passed  on  kepi  ri^ht  on  trying  to  the  end  of  mortal  life.  Those  who  have  yet 
to  pass  on  are  Mill  falling,  standing,  and  attempting  to  move  forward  —  responding 
to  the  command,  Mam  ake  and  arise."  Some,  such  as  I,  fall  flat  on  their  faces,  but 
gel  up  and  tr\  again.  After  all,  lor  those  who  really  care,  that  is  what  life  is  about. 
Furthermore,  our  daily  misdeeds  and  sins,  if  repented  of,  will  not  condemn  us. 
The\  w  ill  he  overshadowed  and  swallowed  up  by  what  we  become  in  total.  They 
w  ill  he  bled  out  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  We  will  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
not  by  the  skewered  patchwork  of  multitudinous  bits  and  parts  of  lives  lived.  Our 
lives  will  be  seen  as  we  see  the  whole  quilt,  not  the  individual  patches  that  make 
the  quilt.  When  we  look  at  life  this  way,  there  is  hope,  bright  hope,  for  most  of 
us. 

This  story  is  also  one  in  which  family  members  truly  loved  each  other.  They 
helped  and  sustained  each  other  as  children,  then  later  as  adults.  At  times,  they 
argued  and  told  each  other  where  to  go,  but  when  help  was  needed  it  was  given, 
unconditionally,  without  reservation  —  unhesitatingly  to  the  rescue,  as  though  the 
past  were  a  clean  slate. 

As  I  thought  about  filial  and  sibling  love  today  (Saturday,  October  6,  2007) , 
I  watched,  over  television,  a  demonstration  of  brotherly  love  worth  telling. 
During  a  televised  session  of  the  One-Hundred-Seventy-Seventh  Semiannual 
Conference  of  The  Church,  Elder  Joseph  Wirthlin,  90  years  old  and  worn  out,  but 
with  undaunted  determination  and  rock-like  testimony,  began  to  shake  as  he 
spoke.  Suddenly,  Elder  Russell  Nelson  appeared  by  his  side,  holding  him,  giving 
physical  support  and  spiritual  sustenance.  These  two  men,  together,  delivered  one 
of  the  most  powerful  sermons  I  have  ever  heard.  For  me,  the  scene  was  a  moving 
portrayal  of  what  the  Gospel  is  all  about.  We  are  to  be  our  "brothers'  keepers." 
We  are  to  be  united  with  each  other  in  living  and  teaching  the  Gospel.  We  are  to 
portray  love  and  Christ-like  behavior  in  all  we  do.  These  men  truly  taught  the 
Gospel  today  to  millions  of  television-watchers. 

Dad  and  Mother  were  like  Elders  Wirthlin  and  Nelson.  They  loved  each 
other.  They  supported  each  other.  They  sustained  each  other,  even  in  their 
feeble,  fragile,  and  aging  lives.  And  they  did  all  this  for  their  children  to  see. 
They  taught  their  children,  and  other  offspring  through  their  children  (all  227  of 
them),  by  observable  demonstration,  to  love  each  other  and  live  the  Gospel. 

True,  Dad  is  remembered  negatively  by  some  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  and,  perhaps,  by  many  more  than  I  care  to  contemplate.  Possibly,  this 
constitutes  part  of  my  drive  to  write  this  history.  That  is,  I  feel  an  impelling  need 
to  "balance  The  Book." 

I  know  that  from  time  to  time,  Dad  could  explode  in  verbal  diatribe.  But  I 
also  know  that  after  the  storm  came  the  calm.  He  lived  by  the  scripture  recorded 
in  Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:43-44: 
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Reproving  betimes  with  sharpness  .  .  .  and  then  showing  forth 
afterwards  an  increase  of  love  toward  him  whom  thou  hast  reproved  lest 
he  esteem  thee  to  be  his  enemy. 

That  he  may  know  that  thy  faithfulness  is  stronger  than  the  cords 
of  death. 

Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  like  a  majestic  ocean  liner.  Under  the 
errorless  supervision  of  an  alert  and  trustworthy  navigator,  the  liner's  wake  might 
be  seen  for  a  thousand  yards  as  straight  as  a  taut  string.  Likewise,  Mother's  course 
was  steady.  Her  stabilizers  always  worked.  Her  pitch  was  slight  and  her  roll  was 
gentle.  Even  in  stormy  waters  her  course  was  "steady  as  she  goes."  Those  who 
knew  her  were  influenced  for  good  and  remember  her  that  way  yet.  In  support 
of  this  statement,  Mother's  daughter,  Therel  Frei,  has  provided  the  following 
informative  tidbit: 

Renewing  my  experience  with  Diane  (Weaver)  at  a  funeral  viewing 
in  Pocatello  on  23  September  2007  turned  out  to  be  a  special 
experience.  As  we  visited,  our  conversation  turned  to  our  neighbor- 
hood, childhood  days.  She  was  our  neighbor  thru  the  "lot."  Portia  and 
I,  and  even  Jean  at  times,  watched  some  tv  programs  together  on  her  tv 
because  we  didn't  yet  have  one.  I  was  curious  as  to  how  Diane  got 
active  in  the  Church,  knowing  that  during  her  growing-up  years  her 
parents  never  came  to  church  with  her.  She  told  me  the  kids  in  general 
never  treated  her  well.  Was  this,  perhaps,  because  she  always  came  to 
church  alone  unaccompanied  by  her  parents?  I  don't  know  and  maybe 
she  didn't  know.  She  did  say  that  when  she  would  come  to  our  home, 
she  would  ask  Mother  if  she  could  listen  to  me  while  I  practiced  the 
piano  if  she  were  quiet.  Of  course,  Mother  gave  an  "okay"  along  with, 
at  times,  a  fresh  slice  of  homemade  bread.  Mother  was  kind  with 
Diane.  That  meant  a  lot  when  Diane  first  entered  the  old  Ucon  rock 
church  alone.  She  was  third-grade  school  age.  She  had  been  sent  to 
church  by  her  parents  because  of  her  and  her  boy  cousin's  rowdiness  as 
they  played  outside  of  the  church  the  week  before  while  church  was  "in 
session."  Her  parents  had  been  called  on  the  incident.  Diane  well 
remembers  going  into  the  Primary  room  where  Mother  was  the  music 
director.  Among  other  songs,  Mother  was  teaching  the  children  Bless 
This  House.  Diane  was  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  Mother 
was  so  good  with  the  children  and  had  made  the  singing  time  so  very 
special  that  Diane  felt  she  could  not  miss.  She  felt  that  she  must  return 
week  after  week  to  be  a  part  of  that  singing  and  their  performance  of 
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Bless  Vhis  House.  Bless  This  House  was  one  of  the  songs  sung  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Ucon  Church  with  Apostle  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
present. 

Diane  attended  two  years  at  BVU  following  high  school 
graduation.  Slu-  married  Dennis,  a  returned  missionary.  They  have  six 
children.    She  and  Dennis  serve  faithfully  in  the  church. 

Apparently,  when  this  young  lady  (Diane  Weaver)  needed  an  older  friend, 
someone  to  whom  she  could  anchor,  Mother  provided  such  friendship  and 
anchorage.  This  is  only  one  of  many  stories  that  might  be  told  involving  Mother's 
influence  for  good. 

In  closing,  this  preface  has  provided  only  a  keyhole's  peek  into  the  lives  of 
Reed  and  Melba  Andrus.  To  learn  more,  the  reader  must  peruse  the  narrative  and 
appendix  material  of  this  book.  There  are  lessons  of  life  to  be  learned  in  that 
material.    Mav  your  reading  experience  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 
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Introduction 

a  summary  of  lds  church  history  and  personal  history 
within  the  context  of  american  history  1789  to  2007 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  introductory  chapter  is  to  summarize  LDS  Church 
history  and  personal  history  within  the  context  of  American  history  between 
1789,  when  a  national  government  was  organized  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  the  present  time  (April  2007).  Hopefully,  such  summary  will 
enhance  and  make  more  meaningful  the  family  history  described  in  chapters  that 
follow.  Certainly,  this  family  history,  to  be  more  completely  understood,  requires 
essential  reference  points  within  parameters  defined  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history,  since  both  played  such  vital  roles  in  the  lives  of  family  members  about 
whom  this  history  is  written. 

Ebenezer  Brown,  the  earliest  ancestor  described  in  this  history,  was  born 
during  December  1801.  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus,  Ebenezer's  great 
granddaughter,  a  featured  actress  in  the  history,  and  the  last  major  ancestor  to  be 
described,  died  during  May  1985  (though  she  has  a  sister  who  still  lives).  Thus, 
within  a  period  covering  218  years,  the  featured  actors  and  actresses  in  this  book's 
story  claim  184  of  those  years.  The  extra  34  years  are  included  to  provide 
background  and  round  out  the  narrative. 

From  the  Constitution  to  Joseph  Smith's 
Birth  (1789*1805) 

By  1789,  the  United  States  Constitution  had  been  drafted,  ratified,  and 
functioned  as  the  nation's  fundamental  law.  On  April  6  of  that  year,  the  electoral 
votes  were  counted  and  George  Washington  was  chosen,  unanimously  by  69 
votes,  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.  John  Adams  served  as  vice-president. 

Washington  was  a  wise  choice  for  president.  He  was  not  educated,  according 
to  curricula  found  in  institutions  of  "higher"  learning,  but  no  man  among  all  his 
contemporaries  could  excel  him  in  fortitude,  selfless  fidelity  to  country,  and  valor 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  endowed  the  Presidency  with  stateliness,  and 
his  nation  with  a  stature,  that  earned  universal  respect.   He  staunchly  supported 
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the  Constitution  and  devoted  himself  to  its  successful  inauguration.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  great  man  in  his  own  right,  claimed  that  Washington  deserved  to  be 
remembered  In  nun  everlastingly. 

Jefferson  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet.  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Alexander  Hamilton,  his  nemesis,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Henry  Knox  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edmund  Randolph  Attorney 
General.    The  Cabinet  was  strictly  advisory,  and  Washington  frequently  sought 

its  advice. 

As  implied,  advice  received  from  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  usually  was 
contrary.  Before  Long,  much  to  Washington's  consternation,  political  parties 
began  developing  around  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  each  serving  as  a  public 
spokesman  for  all  whose  views  aligned  with  those  of  their  spokesman.  Jefferson 
spoke  for  Democratic-Republicans  (no  relationship  with  today's  Republican 
Party)  and  Hamilton  for  Federalists.  Democratic-Republicans  embodied  artisans, 
farmers,  and  frontiersmen.  Federalists  claimed  influential  ministers,  newspaper 
editors,  powerful  businessmen,  and  wealthy  land  owners. 

For  the  Constitution's  first  12  years,  Federalists  controlled  the  national 
government.  They  enjoyed  power  under  the  administrations  of  Washington,  and 
Adams.  Washington  served  2  terms.  Adams,  who  followed  him,  served  a  single 
term.  Jefferson  was  elected  in  1800  with  Aaron  Burr  serving  as  Vice-President. 
Jefferson  served  2  terms  (1801-1809)  before  James  Madison  was  elected. 

Ebenezer  Brown  was  born  (December  1801)  during  Jefferson's  first  term  as 
president.  Joseph  Smith  was  born  4  years  later  (December  1805)  during 
Jefferson's  second  term.  Ebenezer,  then,  was  a  3-year-old  boy  when  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  commenced  their  history-making  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  back.  Joseph  was  born  while  they  wintered  at  Fort  Clatsop  near 
the  coast.  He  was  9  months  old  when  they  returned.  They  had  opened  up  a 
country  into  which  Joseph's  followers  would  later  migrate. 

Both  Ebenezer  and  Joseph  were  young  boys  during  the  War  of  1812,  a  war 
fought  against  England  while  Madison  served  as  President.  Conclusion  of  that 
war  infused  Americans  with  a  spirit  of  nationalism  and  a  sense  of  Divine  destiny 
for  their  country.  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  trappers  who  followed,  undoubtedly 
helped  inspire  that  spirit  and  gave  meaning  to  Manifest  Destiny. 

By  the  time  Joseph  was  14  years  of  age,  Ebenezer  was  18,  and  Milo  Andrus 
was  10  months  into  his  first  year.  He  was  born  March  6,  1814  (James  Madison 
served  as  President).  By  then,  the  American  frontier  stretched  through  a  vast 
wilderness  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  3  of  these 
men  would  become  frontiersmen  and  history-makers  in  the  American  frontier. 


From  the  First  Vision  to  Organization 
of  the  Church  (1820  -1830) 

By  the  1820's  an  absence  of  State-endorsed  churches  in  the  United  States 
was  noteworthy.  Until  then,  Anglicans  and  Baptists  in  southern  states  with 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Puritans,  and  Quakers  in  other  states  had  enjoyed 
favored  status  among  religious  organizations.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  felt  so  keenly 
opposed  to  state'endorsed  churches  that  while  he  served  as  Virginia's  governor 
(1779-1781),  he  had  introduced  into  the  Virginia  Legislature  the  Bill  for 
Establishing  Religious  Freedom  which  was  adopted  in  1786.  This  law 
disestablished  the  Anglican  Church  in  Virginia.  Thereafter,  all  churches  in  that 
state  were  free  to  compete  for  converts  on  an  equal  footing.  Virginia,  then,  led 
the  way  toward  a  separation  of  church  and  state  as  expressed  in  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Religious  environment,  from  1786  through 
ensuing  years,  became  increasingly  favorable  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
organized  in  1830. 

When  14-year-old  Joseph  Smith  ventured  into  a  grove  of  trees  during  the 
early  spring  of  1820  to  pray  for  revelation,  James  Monroe  was  president  of  the 
United  States.  Monroe,  6-feet  tall,  courtly,  mild-mannered,  fluent  of  speech, 
intelligent,  but  not  brilliant,  was  the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
last  in  a  dynasty  of  3  presidents  from  Virginia  (John  Adams,  the  second  president, 
was  from  Massachusetts).  In  President  Monroe,  the  man  and  times  "auspiciously 
met."  The  times  called  for  sober  and  wise  administration,  not  showy  leadership. 
Monroe,  a  link  between  2  generations  of  time  (the  age  of  our  Founders  and  the 
emerging  age  of  nationalism)  was  experienced  in  political  administration  and  was 
a  "level-headed"  executive. 

Monroe's  first  endeavor,  after  his  inauguration,  was  to  undertake  a  goodwill 
tour  whisking  him,  among  other  places,  deep  into  New  England,  which  had  been 
enemy  territory  during  the  election.  He  was  able  to  cap  the  "Era  of  Good 
Feelings"  in  the  political  world  by  promoting  nationalism  —  an  idea  that  whatever 
was  good  for  the  country  was  good  for  everyone  and  everything  else.  The  Era  of 
Good  Feelings,  a  period  when  political  controversy  receded  to  low  ebb,  followed 
the  War  of  1812. 

The  War  of  1812,  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  fought  England  for  a 
second  time  (our  Second  War  for  Independence) ,  resulted  in  an  indecisive  victory 
for  both  countries  —  each  returned  conquered  territory  to  the  other  by  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Belgium),  signed  December  24,  1814.  Nevertheless,  this 
war,  and  years  following,  consolidated  the  United  States  under  its  constitution  and 
government.  This  was  important  for  a  country  in  which  the  Gospel,  Priesthood, 
and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  were  about  to  be  restored  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


Anytime  prei  ious  to  commencement  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings  would  not  have 
been  propitious  for  the  Restoration.    The  country,  simply  speaking,  was  not 

sufficiently  stable. 

For  about  1 0  \  ears  folio*  ing  the  war  (1814-1 824)  projects  were  undertaken, 
tying  the  nation  together  as  never  before.  As  indicated,  this  was  nationalism 
manifesting  itself.  Nationalism,  perhaps,  can  best  be  discerned  and  understood 
in  Henn  Clay's  American  System.  Henry  Clay,  a  senator  from  Kentucky, 
proposed 

a  strong  banking  system  and  a  protective  tariff,  behind  which  American 
manufacturing  would  flourish.  Revenues  gushing  from  the  tariff  would 
provide  funds  for  roads  and  canals,  especially  in  the  burgeoning  Ohio 
Valley.  Through  these  new  arteries  of  transportation  would  flow 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  the  South  and  West  to  the  North  and 
East.  In  exchange,  a  stream  of  manufactured  goods  would  flow  in  the 
return  direction,  knitting  the  country  together  economically  and 
politically  (Kennedy,  The  Brief  American  Pageant,  Sixth  Edition,  page 
152). 

The  American  system  did  not  work  quite  like  Clay  and  others  had  hoped,  but 
projects  indicated  by  it  were  undertaken  and  did,  in  fact,  help  tie  the  country 
together.  Perhaps  it  would  have  worked  more  effectively  had  undercurrents  of 
sectionalism  not  manifest  themselves  during  years  following  the  "Era  of  Good 
Feelings." 

Sectionalism,  "an  exaggerated  interest  in  a  section  of  the  country"  (Webster's 
Ninth  Neu'  Collegiate  Dictionary),  gradually  undermined  nationalism  for 
approximately  35  years  and  helped  bring  on  the  American  Civil  War.  Various 
developments  indicated  sectionalism  working.  These  manifest  themselves 
vigorously  during  the  election  of  1824.  In  this  presidential  election  there  was  only 
1  political  party  (the  Democratic-Republican  Party),  so  this  was  not  an  election 
featuring  political  parties.  Rather  it  featured  5  major  candidates,  each  candidate 
representing  a  particular  geographical  section  of  the  country.  Stoic  John  Quincy 
Adams  from  Massachusetts  (son  of  John  Adams,  second  president  of  the  United 
States)  represented  New  England.  Politically  powerful  John  C.  Calhoun,  from 
South  Carolina,  represented  the  South.  Also,  William  Crawford  of  Georgia,  an 
"ailing  giant  of  a  man,"  represented  southerners.  Henry  Clay,  "gamy  and  gallant 
Harry  of  the  West"  from  Kentucky,  represented  the  West.  And  Andrew  Jackson 
from  Tennessee,  the  "gutsy  hero  of  New  Orleans,"  also  represented  the  West. 
Jackson  had  achieved  a  smashing  victory  over  England  in  the  concluding  battle 


during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  —  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  —  and  had  become  popular 
as  a  result. 

In  the  election,  Jackson  won  99  electoral  votes  for  a  plurality,  but  had  32 
votes  less  than  a  majority.  The  election,  therefore,  was  decided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There,  Adams  won  on  the  first  ballot  and  served  4  years  as 
president.  Jackson  was  furious,  claiming  the  election  had  been  stolen  from  him 
and  that  he  would  have  it  in  1828.  He  got  it,  and  served  2  terms  for  8  years 
(1829-1837). 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  political  world,  Joseph  Smith  was  growing 
into  manhood  in  western  New  York.  In  1824  (the  election  year  just  described), 
Joseph  was  18  years  old.  By  this  time,  he  had  experienced  Moroni's  visits,  had 
seen  the  plates,  had  attempted  to  take  them  from  their  resting  place  in  a  stone 
box,  resulting  in  a  stinging  rebuke  from  Moroni.  Moreover,  he  had  returned  to 
Hill  Cumorah  in  September  1824  to  be  instructed  by  his  angel'teacher.  Three 
more  years  passed  before  the  plates  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  was  in  1827, 
nearly  1  year  before  Andrew  Jackson  claimed  the  United  States  presidency. 

While  Joseph  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon,  received  the  Aaronic  and 
Melchizedek  Priesthoods,  and  organized  the  Church  (1827-1830),  Andrew 
Jackson  campaigned,  won  the  election  of  1828,  was  inaugurated,  and  served  the 
first  2  years  of  his  presidency.  Jackson  came  from  ranks  of  the  common  people. 
In  fact,  the  election,  inauguration  and  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  are 
associated  with  a  new  era  in  American  history  —  an  era  marked  by  rise  of  the 
common  man,  rough  and  tumble  election  campaigns,  the  spoils  system  ("I  helped 
you  get  elected  to  office,  now  you  help  me."),  frequent  use  of  the  presidential  veto 
and,  as  previously  indicated,  intense  sectional  controversies  involving  states'  rights 
(the  rights  of  states  to  supercede  powers  of  the  national  government  when  their 
interests  seemed  to  justify  such  action) ,  and  the  concept  of  nullification  (the  right 
of  states  to  nullify  or  void  national  laws  when  their  interests  seemed  to  be 
jeopardized). 

States'  rights  compounded  difficult  problems  and  intensified  trying 
circumstances  with  which  the  Saints  had  to  deal  in  western  Missouri.  In  the 
American  frontier,  with  "democracy"  given  full  rein  and  raw  frontier  "justice" 
beyond  reach  of  Federal  control,  the  Saints  were  big  game  in  open  season. 

By  1830,  Ebenezer  Brown  had  married  Ann  Weaver  and  had  moved  from 
New  York  into  Pennsylvania  where  he  cleared  50  acres  of  land  and  successfully 
farmed  it.  He  and  Ann  would  not  be  baptized  until  1835. 

Also,  by  1830,  Milo  Andrus  had  rejected  Calvinism  and  had  joined  the 
Campbellite  Church  in  Ohio.  He  would  not  marry  (Abigail  Jane  Daley),  nor 
would  he  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  until  1833. 


From  Organization  of  the  Church  to 
Post-Martyrdom  Developments  (1830-1850) 

Andrew  Jackson,  "tall,  lean,  with  bushy,  iron-gray  hair  brushed  high  above 
a  prominent  forehead,  craggy  eyebrows,  and  blue  eyes"  (Kennedy,  The  Brief 
American  Pageant,  Sixth  Edition,  page  164),  was  a  "true  son"  of  the  American 
frontier.  He  was  the  first  president  born  in  a  log  cabin,  and  the  first  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  aristocracy.  He  was  poorly  educated, 
a  reckless  horseman,  cock-fighter,  and  duelist.  He  was  born  March  15,  1767  in 
North  Carolina,  and  fought  as  a  boy-soldier  during  closing  years  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  He  studied  law  himself,  and  was  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  bar  at  age  20.  He  moved  to  Tennessee,  served  first  as  a  congressman, 
then  as  .i  United  States  Senator,  and  finally  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court.  But  he  won  fame  as  an  Indian  fighter  and  commander 
of  United  States  troops  at  New  Orleans. 

Joseph  Smith  admired  Andrew  Jackson  as  President.  He  said  of  Jackson  in 
1836, 

And  while  we  behold  the  government  of  the  United  States  gathering  the 
Indians,  and  locating  them  upon  lands  to  be  their  own,  how  sweet  it  is 
to  think  that  they  may  one  day  be  gathered  by  the  Gospel.  Our 
venerable  President  of  these  United  States  (Andrew  Jackson)  speaks  of 
the  Indians  as  follows:  'The  plan  of  removing  the  aboriginal  people  who 
yet  remain  within  the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States  (among 
whom  were  the  Cherokee),  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
approaches  its  consummation  .  .  .'  (History  of  the  Church,  Volume  II, 
page  358). 

Unfortunately,  Jackson's  "gathering  the  Indians"  was  done  with  muskets  and 
bayonets,  hardly  Joseph's  way  of  gathering  Jacob's  "seed."  Nevertheless,  Joseph 
appreciated  Jackson's  forthright,  honest,  outspoken  way  of  expressing  viewpoints 
in  direct,  common  language  —  language  understood  by  common  men. 

While  Jackson  served  his  first  term  as  President,  Joseph  organized  the 
Church  in  Fayette,  New  York  (1830).  From  then  until  Jackson's  second  term 
expired  (1837),  Joseph  and  disciples  moved  to  Kirtland,  Ohio  (1831),  organized 
a  School  of  the  Prophets  ( 1832-1833),  sent  out  missionaries,  constructed  a  temple 
(18  32-18  36),  and  received  Priesthood  keys  from  heavenly  visitors  (April  3, 
1836). 


Norman  Brown,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Ann  Weaver,  was  born  in  1830 
(Andrew  Jackson  served  as  President) .  Three  years  later,  Ebenezer  and  Ann  were 
baptized  (1833). 

Milo  Andrus  attended  Joseph  Smith's  School  of  the  Prophets  (1833), 
honored  a  priesthood  call  by  Joseph  to  join  Zion's  camp  (1834),  and  participated 
in  a  spiritual  outpouring  attending  dedication  of  the  Kirtland  Temple  (1836). 

Andrew  Jackson's  presidency  and  the  rise  of  common  people  are  associated 
with  the  spread  of  American  democracy.  Increasingly,  common  people  were 
trusted  to  make  wise  decisions  defining  worthy  destinies  —  destinies  deserving 
Divine  blessings.  This  is  evident  in  an  exceptionally  liberal  charter  issued  by 
Illinois  to  the  Saints  in  1840.  Church  historian,  B.  H.  Roberts  wrote  that  so 
extraordinary  were  powers  granted  to  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Nauvoo  City  charter 
that  Illinois  created  a  "city  state"  within  the  State.  Roberts  wrote  that  no  powers 
claimed  by  Nauvoo  were 

accorded  to  ordinary  city  governments  in  Illinois  or  any  other  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union.  .  .  .  Nauvoo  was  not  an  ordinary 
municipality.  .  .  .  Joseph  Smith  had  sought  for  extraordinary  grants  of 
power  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo  and  had  obtained  them  (History  of  the 
Churchy  Volume  IV,  page  xxiii). 

As  Joseph  and  the  Saints  were  exposed  to  frontier  justice,  they  developed  an 
active  interest  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  August  and  again  in 
December  1833,  Joseph  received  2  revelations,  parts  of  which  deal  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  Sections  98  and  101). 
In  Section  101,  verses  79  and  80,  we  read  that  no  man 

should  be  in  bondage  one  to  another.  And  for  this  purpose  have  I 
established  the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise  men 
whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose,  and  redeemed  the  land  by  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

The  wise  men,  of  course,  were  our  Founders.  They  were  wise  in 
compromising  deep  political  feelings  and  sectional  issues  —  feelings  that  nearly 
sundered  the  Convention.  The  shedding  of  blood  by  which  this  land  was 
redeemed,  of  course,  was  shed  by  all  who  fought  in  making  and  maintaining  it  as 
a  land  where  men  and  women  may  exercise  "moral  agency,"  but  also  the  blood  of 
martyrs  such  as  Hyrum,  Joseph,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
represented  the  Lord's  church.  Lincoln  represented  the  Lord's  land,  the  land  of 
Zion.    All  3  represented  the  Lord  in  this  last  dispensation  of  time. 


Saints  gathered  to  western  Missouri  in  increasing  numbers  from  1831  to 
18  \8.  Among  them  were  Milo  Andrus  and  Ebenezer  Brown  with  families  and 
friends.  Milo  led  a  company  of  Saints  to  Far  West,  Missouri  in  1837.  Ebenezer 
and  family  journeyed  to  Far  West  in  1838,  just  in  time  to  be  expelled,  along  with 
.ill  other  Saints  there,  by  Missouri  militiamen. 

Following  their  expulsion  from  Missouri  (1838-1839),  Joseph  and  others 
journeyed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  seeking  constitutional  rights  and  compensation 
for  $  118,000  lost  in  stolen  property,  not  recoverable.  In  the  meantime,  Martin 
Van  Huron  had  followed  Andrew  Jackson  into  the  Presidency. 

Van  Buren,  physically  small  (short  and  slender),  was  no  giant  intellectually. 
1  ven  though  he  had  considerable  legislative  and  administrative  experience  behind 
him,  he  was  known  among  some  as  a  "first-class  second-rate  man"  (Kennedy,  The 
Brief  American  Pageant,  page  172).  Joseph  Smith  described  him  as  follows: 

He  is  a  small  man,  sandy  complexion,  and  ordinary  features,  with 
frowning  brow,  and  considerable  body,  but  not  well  proportioned  as  to 
his  arms  and  legs  .  .  .  and  in  fine,  to  come  directly  to  the  point,  he  is  so 
much  a  fop  or  a  fool  (for  he  judged  our  cause  before  he  knew  it),  we 
could  find  no  place  to  put  truth  into  him  (Roberts,  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Volume  2,  pages  38-39). 

Van  Buren  had  served  honorably,  even  effectively,  as  Jackson's  Secretary  of 
State.  He  had  served  well  enough  that  Jackson  chose  him  to  be  his  successor. 
Van  Buren,  intimidated  by  and  in  awe  of  Jackson,  promised  to  follow  in  his 
predecessor's  footsteps  insofar  as  that  was  possible.  So  Jackson  "carefully  rigged 
the  nominating  convention  and  rammed  his  favorite  down  the  throats  of  the 
delegates"  (Kennedy,  The  Brief  American  Pageant,  page  172).  Van  Buren,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  over  his  Whig  opponent  (General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe)  by  170  electoral  votes  to  124.  Hence, 
he  was  known  as  the  "Little  Magician." 

During  Van  Buren's  presidency,  an  economic  depression  with  international 
connections  played  havoc  with  the  United  States.  The  depression's  basic  cause 
was  wild  speculation  resulting  from  a  desire  to  get  rich  quick.  Speculators 
borrowed  money  from  state  banks  (Jackson's  "pet  banks"  where  government 
money  was  kept)  then  invested  this  in  various  schemes  and  projects  ranging  from 
western  land  purchases  to  canal  and  railroad  building.  The  slave  market,  also, 
offered  opportunities  to  make  "big"  money.  Buying  and  selling  slaves  was 
equivalent  to  buying  and  selling  cattle  today. 

W  hen  real  estate  schemes,  or  investments  in  other  endeavors,  did  not  pay  off, 
borrowers  (speculators)  went  broke.   Lenders  (banks)  went  broke.   Government 
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money  was  lost.  The  economy  tightened.  Matters  became  worse  when  English 
banks,  who  had  loaned  money  to  United  States  banks  to  finance  speculative 
borrowers,  called  in  their  loans,  but  went  without  because  there  was  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  them.  Wheat  crop  failures  deepened  distress.  Hungry  mobsters 
in  New  York  City  stormed  warehouses  and  broke  open  flour  barrels.  Trade 
diminished.  Customs  revenues  dwindled  to  a  "trickle."  Factories  closed  down, 
and  thousands  of  militant  unemployed  workers  milled  city  streets. 

This  depression  was  felt  in  Kirtland,  Ohio  to  which  the  Saints  had  migrated. 
They  gave  all  they  had,  and  more,  to  build  a  temple  there,  but  shortly  after  its 
dedication  and  acceptance  by  the  Lord,  results  of  the  depression  were  felt  keenly 
in  Kirtland.  Many  Latter-day  Saints  had  gone  into  debt  for  land  purchases  to 
resell  at  substantial  profits.  Warren  Cowdery  observed  in  the  Messenger  and 
Advocate 

that  not  a  few  members  were  'guilty  of  wild  speculation  and  visionary 
dreams  of  wealth  and  worldly  grandeur,  as  if  gold  and  silver  were  their 
gods,  and  houses,  farms  and  merchandise  their  only  bliss  or  their 
passport  to  it.'  In  the  fall  of  1836,  Heber  C.  Kimball  returned  from  a 
mission  and  was  amazed  at  the  results  of  such  speculation.  He  wrote, 
'When  we  left  Kirtland  a  city  lot  was  worth  about  $150;  but  on  our 
return,  to  our  astonishment,  the  same  lot  was  said  to  be  worth  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  according  to  location,  and  some  men,  who,  when  I  left, 
could  hardly  get  food  to  eat,  I  found  on  my  return  to  be  men  of 
supposed  great  wealth;  in  fact  everything  in  the  place  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  great  prosperity,  and  all  seemed  determined  to  become  rich' 
(CES,  Church  History  in  the  Fulness  of  Times,  page  172). 

But  what  goes  up  must  come  down,  even  in  economics.  Inflation  gave  way 
to  recession  then  to  depression.  Money  became  tight  and  times  were  hard.  Joseph 
and  other  leading  brethren  suffered  as  a  result  of  these  hard  times.  Church 
members  expected  Joseph,  as  God's  prophet,  to  lead  them  into  material  prosperity. 
When  that  failed,  they  turned  on  him,  threatening  his  life.  He  left,  seeking  refuge 
in  western  Missouri  (1838).  Van  Buren  was  still  President.  He  served  until  1841 
at  which  time  William  Henry  Harrison  served  for  1  month  before  succumbing  to 
death  due  to  illness.  His  vice-president,  John  Tyler  served  out  his  term  (1841- 
1845).  James  K.  Polk  served  from  1845  (six  months  following  Hyrum  and 
Joseph's  martyrdom)  until  1849  when  Zachary  Taylor  served  until  death  in  July 
1850.  He  was  followed  by  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore  who  served  until  1853. 

Joseph's  going  west  was  a  harbinger  of  later  Latter-day  Saint  developments. 
From  its  inception,  the  Church  moved  west,  except  for  the  Missouri-to-Illinois 


period.  It  moved  from  Nem  fork  ID  Ohio,  from  Ohio  to  Missouri,  back  to 
Illinois,  then  from  Illinois  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Church  was  an 
American  frontier  church.  It  was  born  in  the  frontier.  It  grew  and  matured  in  the 
frontier.  Even  now,  in  the  absence  of  a  geographical  frontier,  it  is  still  a  frontier 
church  in  terms  oi  its  beliefs  and  teachings  —  way  out  in  front  of  other 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  on  the  fringe  of  territory  not  yet  explored,  so  to  speak. 

Likewise,  Joseph  Smith  was  a  frontiersman.  He  was  born  in  the  frontier 
(New  England  wilderness).  He  was  raised  in  the  frontier  (western  New  York). 
He  moved  with  the  frontier  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  to  Missouri,  then  back  to 
\\  estern  Illinois.  (Illinois  was  part  of  the  frontier.  It  became  a  territory  in  1809, 
the  \  ear  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  and  Joseph  Smith  was  4  years  old. 
It  became  a  state  in  1818,  two  years  before  young  Joseph  experienced  his  First 
Vision.)  Joseph  was  not  privileged  to  go  west  with  the  Saints  when  they  settled 
\  alleys  oi  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  he  knew  they  would  go.  Like  Moses,  he 
prepared  them  for  Jordan's  crossing  (the  Mississippi  River)  prior  to  entering  their 
promised  land  (the  Great  Basin),  but  the  river  crossing  and  settling  their  promised 
land  was  left  to  another.  Joshua  led  the  Children  of  Israel  through  Jordan,  and 
Brigham  Young  led  the  Saints  over  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  Saints  moved  west,  they  followed  other  Americans  who  also  moved 
west.  The  American  frontier  advanced  slowly  westward  —  from  the  Piedmont 
into  Trans-Appalachia,  then  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  Oregon  and 
California.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  were  settled  last  by  people 
continuing  their  westward  migration,  but  also  by  those  along  the  west  coast  who 
turned  their  faces  east  and  returned  to  lands  over  which  they,  or  their 
predecessors,  had  previously  migrated  in  search  of  fertile  soil,  friendlier  climate, 
gold,  and  silver.  Some  of  these  were  Latter-day  Saints  who  had  either  gone  to 
California  as  members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  or  had  settled  in  California  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel  Brannan.  But  the  point  is,  Latter-day  Saint  migration 
was  very  much  a  part  of  a  larger  migration  of  American  people  moving  and 
settling  under  the  notion  of  Manifest  Destiny. 

Manifest  Destiny  defined  an  upsurge  of  emotion  and  its  resulting  migration 
westward  across  North  America.  It  was  first  mentioned  in  1844  (the  year  in 
which  Hyrum  and  Joseph  were  martyred)  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
It  embodied  the  idea  that  the  "Yankee  Nation"  would  one  day  encompass  all  of 
North  America  and  possibly  South  America  as  well.  Joseph  Smith  got  into  the 
spirit  of  Manifest  Destiny  when  he  said  in  1844, 

When  a  neighboring  realm  petitions  to  join  the  Union  .  .  .  my  voice 
would  be,  come  —  yea,  come  Texas,  come  Mexico,  come  Canada,  and 
come  .ill  the  world,  let  us  be  brethren,  let  us  be  one  great  family,  and  let 
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there  be  a  universal  peace    (Roberts,   Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Volume  2,  page  207). 

So  the  Saints  went  west  with  thousands  of  others  —  Gentiles  to  whom  the 
land  had  been  given  during  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles"  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
45:25).  But  the  Saints,  "God's  people,"  did  something  for  the  land  that  Gentiles 
could  not  do.  Wherever  they  went  and  settled,  the  land  was  sanctified  —  from 
New  England  to  California,  and  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  Joseph  Smith  had 
declared  North  America  to  be  the  land  of  Zion  where  the  "mountain  of  the  Lord 
(the  New  Jerusalem)  should  be  ...  "  (History  of  the  Church,  Volume  VI,  pages 
318-319).  This  promised  land,  then,  became  a  land  of  promise.  From  it  Christ's 
Gospel  would  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  the  latter-day  "gathering"  would 
commence  —  a  gathering  to  the  Gospel  and  a  gathering  of  both  dead  and  living 
in  temples  of  salvation.   That  is  Manifest  Destiny  in  its  ultimate  meaning. 

From  1839,  when  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Far  West  into  Illinois, 
Ebenezer,  Ann,  and  children  went  to  Pleasant  Vale,  Illinois,  south  of  Quincy. 
Later,  Ebenezer  and  his  second  wife,  Phebe,  (Ann  died  in  Pleasant  Vale  after 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who  also  died)  moved  to  within  5  miles  of  Nauvoo, 
enabling  Ebenezer  to  help  develop  Nauvoo  and  build  the  Temple.  He  and  Phebe 
were  endowed  before  crossing  the  Iowa  plains  with  family  and  other  Saints.  At 
Winter  Quarters,  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  joined  the  Mormon  Battalion  and  marched 
to  California  from  which  they  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  soon  after  its 
settlement  by  Brigham  Young  and  the  Pioneer  Saints. 

Milo,  during  this  same  period  of  time,  served  stateside  proselyting  missions 
for  the  Church,  helped  develop  Nauvoo,  and  build  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  He  and 
Abigail  were  endowed  and,  for  6  weeks,  Milo  served  as  a  temple  officiator.  He 
was  ordained  a  Seventy,  crossed  the  Iowa  plains,  was  called  to  serve  a  proselyting 
mission  in  England,  and  to  take  with  him  a  plural  wife.  He  returned  from  England 
in  1850  and  led  a  company  of  Saints  across  the  Plains  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Trials,  Tribulation,  and  Change  (1850  to  1900) 

As  "Zion"  grew  during  the  1850's,  by  increasing  numbers  of  wagon  train  and 
handcart  immigrants,  this  resulted  in  far  flung  Latter-day  Saint  communities 
throughout  the  Great  Basin.  Brigham  Young's  power  was  viewed  by  Gentiles  as 
enormous  and  threatening.  He  was  seen  as  a  tyrant  possessing  almost  unlimited 
ecclesiastical  and  political  power  over  those  who  comprised  his  growing  empire 
—  surely  he  was  a  priest-king,  in  the  likeness  of  ancient  priest-kings.  After 
"runaway"  officials  (federally-appointed  Gentiles  assigned  to  help  administer  Utah 
Territory)  left  their  posts  and  reported  Brigham  Young's  supposed  flagrant  and 
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unconstitutional  tyranny  to  eastern  newspapers,  measures  were  taken  to  remove 
him  from  office  ami  install  in  his  place,  as  territorial  governor,  a  Gentile  named 
Alfred  Cumming.  These  measures  resulted  in  the  Utah  War. 

The  Utah  War 

To  "dethrone"  Brigham  and  enforce  Cumming  as  governor,  President  James 
Buchanan,  in  an  absolute  dearth  of  wisdom,  sent  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  with 
2,500  soldiers  to  Utah  in  1857.  Buchanan's  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  matter  may 
have  been  due  to  political  considerations.  At  this  time,  the  Republican  Party  was 
anti-Mormon  and  attempted  to  make  Democrats  appear  unsavory  in  the  public 
eve.  That  was  deemed  possible  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas's  idea  of  "popular 
so\  ereignty."  Douglas  was  a  Democrat  who  had  recommended  that  people  within 
a  territory  should  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  would  be  allowed  or  not. 
Republicans  now  suggested  that  this  same  idea  apply  to  Latter-day  Saints  and  their 
practice  of  polygamy  within  Utah  Territory.  This  was  intended  to  embarrass 
Douglas  and  the  Democrats,  making  them  appear  either  to  defend  Latter-day 
Saints  and  polygamy,  or  contradict  themselves  so  far  as  popular  sovereignty  was 
concerned.  Douglas  and  the  Democrats  yielded  to  public  pressure,  eager  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  as  anti-Mormon  as  others,  including  Republicans. 
Thus,  Buchanan's  Utah  Expedition  (Johnston's  Army)  received  wholehearted 
support  from  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Otherwise,  the  army  may  not  have 
been  sent. 

To  oppose  Johnston's  Army,  Brigham  Young  activated  the  Utah  Militia  (an 
extension  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion).  When  the  army  reached  Fort  Bridger,  a  special 
envoy,  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  was  sent  to  confer  with  Brigham  Young.  Van  Vliet's 
instructions  were  to  "obtain  a  suitable  location  for  the  troops"  in  Salt  Lake  City's 
vicinity  sufficiently  near  to  be  effective  in  supporting  Governor  Cumming  and 
territorial  laws.  Brigham  Young  told  Van  Vliet  that  if  territorial  officers  had  been 
sent  to  Utah  without  an  army,  Latter-day  Saints  would  have  welcomed  them,  but, 
said  he, 

inasmuch  as  they  are  disposed  to  send  an  army  here  to  hold  us  still 
while  others  run  their  red-hot  iron  into  us  and  then  kill  us,  we  will  now 
say  that  we  will  not  have  either  their  soldiers,  armies,  or  officers  any 
more  at  all,  and  you  may  tell  them  so.  We  will  just  fight  for  our  liberty 
and  rights  from  this  day  forth.  .  .  .  (Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church,  Volume  IV,  page  266). 

With  those  words,  the  Utah  War  commenced.  And  it  was  a  war  the  United 
States  could  not  win  easily.    Brigham  Young  told  Van  Vliet,  even  if  an  army  of 
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50,000  troops  should  come  into  the  Valley,  they  would  find  nothing  but  charred 
waste.  He  promised  that  Latter-day  Saints  would  pack  up,  set  fire  to  everything 
that  would  burn,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  rugged  fastness  of  Utah's  Wasatch 
Mountain  canyons,  from  which  they  would  emerge  from  time  to  time  in 
harassment  of  army  detachments  presiding  over  burned  wasteland  and  what 
wildlife  may  have  escaped  the  burning. 

Brigham  Young  intended  to  make  good  his  words.  He  had  the  Militia  fortify 
Echo  Canyon  from  Fort  Bridger  into  the  Valley.  Moreover,  he  instructed  Lot 
Smith  to  organize  a  small  band  of  Militia  raiders  (about  50  men)  whose  purpose 
was  to  intercept  government  wagons  sent  to  supply  the  troops.  The  raiders, 
according  to  Brigham,  were  to  "annoy"  Johnston's  Army 

in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to  stampede  their  animals  and 
set  fire  to  their  trains  (wagon  trains).  Burn  the  whole  country  before 
them  and  on  their  flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping  by  night  surprises; 
blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or  destroying  the  river  fords  where 
you  can.  .  .  .  Take  no  life,  but  destroy  their  trains,  and  stampede  or 
drive  away  their  animals  at  every  opportunity  (Roberts,  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Volume  IV,  page  280). 

That  is  exactly  what  Smith  and  his  raiders  did,  until  soldiers  went  hungry  and 
winter's  imminence  portended  dire  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brigham  Young, 
during  winter  months  while  the  army  cussed,  cursed,  and  attempted  to  survive  on 
reduced  rations,  sent  supplies  of  salt  to  the  soldiers  —  salt  fresh  from  Great  Salt 
Lake.   That  was  like  rubbing  salt  into  deep  wounds. 

In  the  meantime,  eastern  newspapers  and  congressmen  began  to  understand 
the  futility  of  fighting  Latter-day  Saints  in  their  mountain  fastness.  As  talk 
developed  and  circulated  among  government  leaders  and  members  of  the  voting 
public,  whose  tax  dollars  were  being  wasted  on  an  endeavor  with  little  hope  of 
success,  President  Buchanan  was  pressured  to  negotiate  peace  with  those  whom 
he  meant  to  punish.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  Army  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
Salt  Lake  City  to  a  campsite  about  40  miles  southwest.  The  campsite  was  Camp 
Floyd,  named  after  John  Buchanan  Floyd,  United  States  Secretary  of  War.  In 
return,  President  Buchanan  pardoned  Brigham  Young  and  other  Latter-day  Saint 
leaders  for  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

During  these  stressful  times,  Ebenezer  Brown  had  gone  to  Carson  Valley, 
Nevada  with  2  plural  wives  to  help  strengthen  a  Latter-day  Saint  settlement  there. 
As  Johnston's  army  approached  Utah,  he  and  settlers  were  called  home.  Norman, 
his  son,  spent  52  days  with  Lot  Smith  and  his  raiders,  burning  government  supply 
wagons  and  running  off  livestock.     In  April  1858,  when  Governor  Cumming 
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replaced  Brigham  Young  as  governor  of  Utah  Territory,  Norman  helped  escort 
Cumming  through  Echo  Canyon  into  the  Valley. 

Milo  Aiulrus,  meanwhile,  served  as  a  major  in  the  Utah  Militia.  He,  too, 
assisted  lot  Smith  in  the  campaign  against  army  supply  wagons.  He  also  helped 
fortify  Echo  Canyon  against  invasion.  Did  he  know  Norman  Brown,  and 
Norman's  lather,  1  henezer.7    That  is  entirely  likely. 

Polygamy  and  Hard  Times 

In  1852,  under  Brigham  Young's  authorization,  Orson  Pratt  publicly 
announced  the  practice  oi  polygamy.  This  was  1  1  years  after  Joseph  Smith 
initiated  plural  marriage  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  5  years  after  the  Saints  came  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  But  this  policy  of  honesty  and  openness  would  yield  years  of 
bitterness,  persecution,  trials  and  tribulation  under  federally-enforced,  severely- 
restricted  human  and  religious  rights. 

Probably  not  more  than  3  percent  of  Latter-day  Saints  practiced  plural 
marriage  in  and  around  Nauvoo.  These  were  Church  leaders  who  were  expected 
to  have  more  than  1  wife.  In  other  words,  a  priesthood  call  to  Church  leadership 
uas  also  a  call  to  practice  plural  marriage.  In  this  connection,  one  historian 
wrote: 

It  was  a  policy  of  the  Church  that  all  bishops,  stake  presidents,  and 
other  persons  in  ecclesiastical  authority  were  expected  to  be  plurally 
wedded.  In  some  cases  men  were  advised  to  enter  polygamy  as  a 
preparation  for  being  promoted  to  some  position  of  authority 
(Anderson,  Desert  Saints,  page  402). 

Those  who  undertook  the  practice  of  plural  marriage,  without  a  call  to  do  so, 
were  excommunicated  from  the  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  who  were 
excommunicated  for  that  reason  became  Joseph  Smith's  bitter  enemies. 

When  the  Church  moved  to  the  intermountain  west  and  Orson  Pratt 
announced  its  practice,  plural  marriage  was  known  by  the  world  as  polygamy,  and 
the  general  public's  view  was  that  almost  all  Latter-day  Saint  men  were 
polygamists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Church  historians  estimate  that  perhaps  25 
percent  of  Latter-day  Saint  families  in  Utah  were  polygamous.  And  this  was 
probably  during  the  1880's  when  persecution  against  the  Saints  for  practicing 
polygamy  became  extreme.  Studies  have  indicated  that  when  persecution 
increased,  the  number  of  Saints  who  practiced  polygamy  also  increased. 

1  ederally-initiated  anti-polygamy  legislation  dates  back  to  1 862.  In  that  year 
Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act  which  defined  "bigamy"  (polygamy)  and 
prescribed    the    penalty    for    conviction    as    a    fine    not    exceeding    $500    and 
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imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  years.  The  Act  also  revoked  the  Church's  charter 
as  granted  under  Utah's  territorial  laws,  and  set  a  limit  of  $50,000  on  the  value 
of  real  property  a  religious  organization  could  hold  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  Act  further  provided  that  all  territory  in  excess  of  this  amount  should 
escheat  to  the  United  States.  These  were  harsh  provisions,  but  the  Act  failed  to 
provide  funding  for  and  officials  to  initiate  and  enforce  its  provisions.  So, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  signed  the  Act  into  law,  with  weightier  matters 
in  mind  (Civil  War),  ignored  both  the  law  and  Latter-day  Saints. 

During  the  1870's  and  1880's  anti-polygamy  activity  reached  its  climax.  The 
most  severe  anti-polygamy  legislation,  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act,  which  became 
law  on  March  3,  1887,  resulted  in  the  following: 

1.  Women  in  Utah  lost  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  The  Church  was  dis-incorporated. 

3.  All    elections    in    Utah    were    to    be    administered    by    the    Federal 
Government. 

4.  All  persons  convicted  of  practicing  polygamy  lost  the  right  to  vote. 

5.  All  territorial  militias  were  abolished,  and  a  new  militia  was  created 
with  officers  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  All  property  belonging  to  the  Church  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government,  except  for  places  of  worship  and  cemeteries. 

7.  All  territorial  schools  were  placed  under  a  commissioner  of  schools 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah. 

The  Edmunds-Tucker  Law,  then,  was  intended  to  destroy  the  Church's 
power  and  to  take  Utah  out  of  Latter-day  Saint  hands,  putting  it  into  the  hands 
of  Gentiles.  On  June  30,  1887,  the  government  began  confiscating  Church 
property,  and  in  May  1890,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law 
constitutional. 

Latter-day  Saints  who  lived  in  Idaho  during  this  time  were  also  persecuted 
politically.  For  example,  in  1885  a  territorial  law  required  all  voters  to  take  a  test 
oath  before  voting.  The  oath  required  a  person  to  say  whether  he  was  a 
polygamist  or  belonged  to  any  organization  which  taught  and  practiced  polygamy. 
All  polygamists  identified  by  the  test  oath  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Idaho 
for  nearly  10  years.  This  meant  that  approximately  25  percent  of  Idaho's 
territorial  population  lost  the  right  to  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  test 
oath  constitutional  on  February  3,  1890. 

During  these  years  of  conflict,  Latter-day  Saint  men  were  arrested,  tried  for 
practicing  polygamy  and,  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Among  them, 
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Brigham  Young  spenl  a  night  in  the  Utah  Territorial  Penitentiary.   In  all  about 
1,  KX)  men  and  women  were  penalized  for  practicing  polygamy. 

Under  these  conditions,  Church  President  Wilford  Woodruff  issued  a 
manifesto  ( L890)  in  which  he  officially  proclaimed  polygamy  to  be  at  an  end  and 
counseled  all  practicing  polygamists  in  the  Church  to  cease  the  practice  —  that 
is,  tlu\  were  to  contract  no  new  polygamous  relationships.  Polygamy,  of  course, 
died  out  slowly.  Some  Latter-day  Saints  refused  to  cease  the  practice  and  became 
know  n.  in  time,  as  the  Fundamentalist  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

(FLDS). 

Ebenezer  Brown  and  Milo  Andrus  were  polygamists.  Ebenezer  had  married 
4  wives  O  in  a  polygamous  relationship)  before  he  died  in  1878.  Milo  had 
married  1  1  wives  before  1890,  when  the  Manifesto  was  issued. 

Following  President  Woodruffs  manifesto,  a  move  developed  to  achieve 
statehood  for  Utah.  Utah  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  January  4,  1896.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Federal  Government  returned  to  the  Church  all  property  taken 
from  it  under  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Law.  Also,  President  Grover  Cleveland 
pardoned  all  Latter-day  Saints  arrested  for  practicing  polygamy. 

National  and  International  Wars 
Involvingthe  United  States 

From  1846  to  1898,  essentially  the  time  period  covered  by  Latter-day  Saint 
polygamy  in  the  intermountain  west,  the  United  States  fought  Mexico,  a  civil  war, 
and  Spain.  Two  of  these  reflect  growing  pains  of  a  young  republic  under  the 
spirit  of  nationalism,  the  other  reflects  the  results  of  sectionalism  carried  to 
extreme.    Nationalism  signifies  union.    Sectionalism  indicates  divisiveness. 

The  Mexican  War  was  fought  largely  in  Mexico  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
involved  the  transfer  of  a  huge  block  of  territory  called  New  Mexico  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States.  The  war  began  in  May  1846  over  dispute  of  territory 
between  the  Nueces  River  and  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  It  ended,  officially,  in 
February  1848  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  By  war's  end,  Mexico  was 
virtually  a  conquered  country.  Some  Americans,  in  fact,  clamored  for  an 
extension  of  American  government  over  Mexico,  but  by  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
Mexico  was  restored.  In  return  for  restoration  of  her  political  integrity,  Mexico 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  California  and  New  Mexico  (comprising  the 
present  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico).  For  this  cession,  the  United  States 
paid  Mexico  $  1  5  million.  Interestingly,  before  war  started,  the  United  States  had 
offered  to  buy  California  for  $30  million. 

The  northern  campaign  in  War  with  Mexico  involved  Stephen  W.  Kearny 
who  recruited  and  organized  an  army  of  2,700  men,  including  a  Mormon 
Battalion,  numbering  500  men.  Kearny's  army  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
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Kansas  over  North  America's  southern  plains  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  There 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  as  a  visible  symbol  of  military  conquest.  An 
army  of  occupation  was  left  to  secure  Santa  Fe  while  the  rest  of  Kearny's  army 
marched  south  to  Socorro  along  the  Rio  Grande  then  turned  west  across  southern 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  California,  enduring  severe  hardships  and  trials 
along  the  way. 

Though  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  part  of  this  much  larger  army,  the 
Battalion  stayed  together  while  it  marched  the  entire  distance  (the  longest  march 
in  American  military  history)  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  to  San  Diego,  California. 
As  a  result  of  its  march,  and  as  part  of  Kearny's  army,  the  Battalion  helped 
strengthen  United  States  claim  to  New  Mexico  by  military  conquest. 

Ebenezer  Brown  and  his  wife,  Phebe,  were  Battalion  members,  marching  the 
entire  distance  (from  Council  Bluffs  to  San  Diego)  then  re-enlisting  for  an 
additional  6  months  which  were  spent  in  Los  Angeles  before  making  their  way 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Ebenezer  was  a  sergeant  in  rank. 
Phebe  assisted  with  Battalion  cooking  and  laundry. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  fought  between  April  1861  and  April  1865. 
It  was  fought  over  economic  differences  between  North  and  South,  slavery,  and 
whether  the  Union  was  to  be  preserved  or  dissevered. 

So  far  as  economic  differences  were  concerned,  southern  states  depended  on 
foreign  and  northern  businesses  for  manufactured  products.  Southern  indigo, 
rice,  and  cotton  were  exchanged  for  these.  Northern  interests  desired  and  worked 
for  tariffs  which  would  boost  the  cost  of  manufactured  products.  Southerners,  of 
course,  opposed  tariffs. 

Slavery  provided  the  means  of  production  on  southern  plantations.  Without 
slavery,  there  would  have  been  no  southern  agricultural  production  worthy  of 
note.  Slavery  was  the  life  blood,  so  to  speak,  the  very  heart  of  the  southern  way 
of  life.  Not  all,  but  some  northerners  regarded  slavery  as  immoral  and  worked  for 
its  abolition.   The  Civil  War  represented,  largely,  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 

So  far  as  preserving  the  Union  was  concerned,  Abraham  Lincoln  declared 
that  to  be  his  sole  purpose  in  waging  war.   He  said: 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save 
it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national 
authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  the  "Union  as 
it  was."  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.    My  paramount  object 
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iii  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery.  It  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do 
it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  h\  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 
What  1  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  save  the  Union  (The  American  Heritage:  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Volume  1,  pages  391-392). 

Results  oi  the  war  freed  the  slaves  and  preserved  the  Union.  Lincoln  was 
pleased.  However,  5  days  after  General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General 
Ulvsses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Virginia  on  April  9,  1865,  Lincoln  was 
murdered  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  northerner  who  sympathized  with  the  southern 
causo.  Lincoln,  then,  became  one  of  the  statistics  indicating  how  costly  this  war 
had  been.  More  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  war  than  any  other  in  which  the 
United  States  has  fought.  In  fact,  when  losses  of  all  the  other  wars  are  combined, 
Civil  War  losses  still  add  up  to  55  percent  of  the  total.  Six-hundred-eighteen 
thousand  (618,000)  men  and  boys  were  killed  in  that  bloody  family  fratricide. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  South  had  to  be  politically  reconstructed.  This 
required  12  years  and  involved  Federal  troops,  as  an  army  of  occupation,  in 
southern  states.  During  this  stressful  time,  the  Constitution's  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  passed  at  the  point  of  northern  bayonets,  so  to  speak.  Deep  and 
long-lasting  bitterness  developed  among  southerners  toward  Republicans  who 
controlled  Congress.  For  more  than  100  years,  this  bitterness  expressed  itself 
during  congressional  and  presidential  elections  as  southerners  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  Democrats.  In  the  political  world,  southerners  and  southern 
states  became  known  as  the  "solid  south."  Today,  of  course,  that  tendency  has 
broken  down. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Latter-day  Saints  in  Utah  were  insulated  from  that 
conflict  by  2,000  miles  of  territory.  While  mid-Nineteenth  Century  military 
methods  claimed  blood  and  gore  on  a  scale,  theretofore,  not  known,  Latter-day 
Saints,  under  Brigham  Young's  capable  colonizing  leadership,  established  new 
settlements,  strengthened  existing  settlements,  spread  the  Gospel  abroad,  and 
carried  on  their  way  of  life  pretty  well  without  interruption,  except  for  the  Utah 
War  and  interference  with  polygamy  by  Federal  officials. 

In  1854,  three  years  before  the  Utah  War,  and  7  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
Milo  Andrus  served  as  president  of  the  first  stake  in  Saint  Louis  and  surrounding 
area.  A  year  later  (1855),  he  led  a  wagon  train  of  Latter-day  Saints  across  the 
plains,  a  member  of  which  was  Jane  Munday.  Milo  and  Jane  were  married  in 
November  of  that  year.    She  was  his  eighth  wife. 
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In  1873,  four  years  before  southern  reconstruction  ended,  Milo  and  Jane's 
son,  Robert,  was  born  (Ulysses  S.  Grant  served  as  President).  His  future  wife, 
Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden,  preceded  him  by  1  year.  She  was  born  in  1872,  seven 
years  following  the  Civil  War  and  5  years  before  reconstruction  would  come  to  an 
end  (Ulysses  S.  Grant  served  as  President). 

In  1874,  Charles  William  Brown  was  born  (Ulysses  S.  Grant  served  as 
President).  He  was  Ebenezer's  grandson  through  Norman.  Charles  William  was 
born  3  years  before  reconstruction  ended.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer,  died 
January  28,  1878  (Rutherford  B.  Hayes  served  as  President),  4  years  after  his 
grandson's  birth  and  1  year  following  reconstruction.  He  was  77  years  old  and 
was  buried  in  Draper,  Utah.  Also,  the  woman  whom  Charles  William  would 
marry,  Martha  Letitia  Orgill,  was  born  in  June  1878.  The  1870's  constitute  an 
important  decade,  so  far  as  this  family  history  is  concerned. 

The  Spanish  American  War  was  fought  during  1898  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  was  a  war  featuring  United  States  imperialism  against 
decadent  Spain.  It  resulted  in  Spain's  loss  to  the  United  States  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  And  it  helped  glorify  the  United  States  navy,  later  known  as 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Big  Stick."  It  helped  project  the  United  States 
into  the  world's  family  of  nations,  from  which  it  would  never  be  able  to  withdraw. 

Three  years  before  the  Spanish  American  war  commenced,  and  1  year  before 
Utah  achieved  statehood,  Robert  Andrus  and  Lovenia  Bawden  were  married 
(1895).  Three  years  before  that,  Milo  Andrus  had  died,  June  19,  1893  (Grover 
Cleveland  served  as  President).  Milo  died  at  Oxford,  Idaho  when  79  years  of  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  Holladay  Cemetery. 

Charles  William  Brown  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1897,  one 
year  before  the  Spanish  American  War  commenced,  and  1  year  after  Utah  gained 
statehood.  He  married  Martha  Letitia  Orgill  in  1900,  two  years  after  the  Spanish 
American  War  ended. 

Robert/Lovenia  and  Charles  William/Letitia,  then,  bridged  2  centuries.  Both 
couples  were  products  of  a  predominantly  agricultural  and  rural  Nineteenth 
Century  America,  and  both  helped  contribute  to  a  more  modern  Twentieth 
Century  America. 

During  years  intervening  between  southern  reconstruction  and  turn-of'the' 
century,  these  couples  grew  through  childhood  and  became  young  adults.  They 
matured  during  years  of  dynamic  change  in  both  Church  and  Nation.  The 
Church  transitioned  from  polygamous  to  monogamous  relationships  while 
descending  into  the  depths  of  economic  impotence.  The  nation  experienced 
severe  growing  pains  involving  big  business  and  industrial  development  —  more 
than  ever  before.  This  was  a  period  during  which  a  depressed  and  oppressed 
working  class  rose  up,  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands  insofar  as  that  was 
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possible,  organizing  labor  unions  and  expressing  dissatisfaction  through  political 
organizations  such  as  the  Populist  and  Progressive  Parties.  It  was  a  period  when 
business  magnates  (multimillionaires)  such  as  Andrew  Carnegie,  James  J.  Hill, 
and  John  I).  Rockefeller  headed  steel,  railroad,  and  oil  monopolies  (Standard  Oil 
cornered  95  percent  of  the  world's  refining  capacity).  These  men  made  a  mint  of 
moiu\  at  the  expense  of  exploited  labor,  and  paid  no  income  taxes.  But  they 
propelled  the  United  States  into  unquestioned  leadership  among  industrial  nations 
u  orldu  ide.  Labor,  meanwhile,  protested,  revolted,  fought,  and  killed  in  desperate 
attempts  to  break  business'*  stranglehold.  Not  until  Theodore  Roosevelt  became 
President  in  1900  did  labor  begin  to  make  real  gains  against  its  business  masters. 

Also,  during  years  following  the  Civil  War,  the  cattle  industry  boomed.  As 
railroads  pushed  further  west,  cattle  were  driven  from  prairie  pasture  lands  in 
southern  Texas  to  railheads  such  as  Abilene,  Kansas  and  Ogallala,  Nebraska. 
These,  and  other  "cow  towns,"  became  renowned  for  cowboys  slaking  thirst  with 
whiskc\ ,  settling  quarrels  w  ith  fists  and  six-shooters,  and  the  losers  ending  up  on 
"Boot  Hill."  Range  wars  —  involving  cowboys,  sheepherders,  and  sodbusters  — 
only  added  to  turmoil  of  the  age,  but  gave  birth  to  myriads  of  stories  which,  over 
time,  became  romanticized  by  later,  younger  Americans  who  dreamed  of  the 
"good  old"  days  and  wished  they  had  been  born  on  the  open  range. 

Charles  William  Brown  raised  sheep  on  Idaho's  rangelands.  But  he  and  his 
sheep  came  along  about  the  time  range  wars  were  ending.  So  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  became  embroiled  in  difficulties  involving  cattlemen  or  sodbusters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Charles  William  came  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  10  years 
after  Idaho  became  a  state  (1890).  It  had  become  a  territory  in  1860  during  a 
rush  to  the  west  for  gold  and  silver. 

Gold  and  silver  rushes  brought  thousands  of  "gold-seekers,"  merchants, 
opportunists,  and  thieves  to  hastily-built  mining  camps  scattered  throughout 
mountains  of  Arizona,  California,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nevada.  Here, 
as  in  the  world  of  business  and  labor,  men  drank,  fought,  and  killed  in  a  lawless 
environment  until  vigilance  committees  organized  and  asserted  themselves  to 
establish  law  and  order.  Robert  Andrus  worked  in  a  Nevada  mine  while  a  young 
man.  His  story  fails  to  tell  what  was  mined.  But  because  the  mine  was  located 
in  Nevada,  and  because  it  operated  during  the  time  just  described  (1880's  and 
1890s),  we  can  reasonably  assume  it  was  a  silver  mine.  And  though  he  did  not 
participate  in  lawlessness,  Robert  contributed  to  this  country's  western  mining 
heritage. 

Robert  also  contributed  in  building  this  nation's  railroad  grid,  both  before 
and  after  marriage.  In  1873,  the  United  States  possessed  about  70,000  miles  of 
track.  In  189},  twenty  years  later,  railroads  in  the  United  States  extended 
170,000  miles,  an  increase  of  100,000  miles,  or  5,000  miles  per  year.    By  1893, 
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the  basic  railroad  grid  in  this  country  was  virtually  completed.  To  this  was  added 
several  thousand  miles  of  railroad  spurs.   Robert  worked  on  the  spurs. 

During  dynamic  and  stressful  years  from  1850  to  1900,  the  following  men 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States:  Franklin  Pierce  (1853-1857),  James 
Buchanan  (1857-1861),  Abraham  Lincoln  (1861-1865),  Andrew  Johnson  (1865- 
1869),  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1869-1877),  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1877-1881),  James 
A.  Garfield  (1881-1881),  Chester  A.  Arthur  (1881-1885),  Grover  Cleveland 
(1885-1889),  Benjamin  Harrison  (1889-1893),  Grover  Cleveland  (1893-1897), 
William  McKinley  (1897-1901).  Among  these,  4  were  Democrats  and  7  were 
Republicans.  Years  between  1850  and  1900  were  dominated  by  Republicans  who, 
during  22  of  those  years,  controlled   both  the  Presidency  and  Congress. 

In  the  Church,  the  story  of  polygamy,  with  its  hardships,  has  already  been 
told.  These  were  days  during  which  Andruses  and  Browns  (Robert/Lovenia  and 
Charles  William/Letitia)  grew  to  maturity,  then  left  Utah,  and  established 
residence  in  Idaho's  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  They  were  also  days  in  which 
Jane  Munday,  Milo's  eighth  wife,  lived  out  the  last  days  of  her  life.  She  stayed  with 
children  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  until  she  died  October  2,  1900  at  the 
age  of  68  (William  McKinley  served  as  President).  Jane  was  buried  in  the  Ucon, 
Idaho  Cemetery. 

From  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  George  W.  Bush 

(1904-2007) 

A  century  of  time,  from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  elected  in 
1904,  to  President  George  W.  Bush  who  was  re-elected  in  2006,  has  been  one  of 
significant  change  and  a  small  multitude  of  international  wars.  It  has  also  been 
a  century  when  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  their  children,  and 
grandchildren  grew  to  maturity,  married,  and  passed  on  to  a  better  world  when 
their  summons  came. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  time  as  President  of  the  United  States  began  in  1900 
when  President  William  McKinley  was  assassinated  6  months  into  his  second 
term.  Roosevelt  was  vice-president,  so  he  became  President  upon  McKinley's 
death.  Mark  Hanna,  McKinley's  campaign  manager  and  close  advisor,  had  no 
particular  love  for  Roosevelt  and  reportedly  said,  "Now  look,  that  damned  cowboy 
is  President  of  the  United  States."  Well,  the  "damned  cowboy"  turned  out  to  be 
by  far  the  most  adventurous,  athletic,  colorful,  and  dynamic  president  the  United 
States  has  ever  had. 
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Except  tor  his  foreign  policy  which  was  to  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  Big 
Stick,"  what  he  16  remembered  more  lor  than  anything  else  is  his  campaign  to 
"bust"  the  trust*  —  to  bring  large  business  monopolies  under  a  measure  of 
government  control.  Through  his  vigorous  administration,  legal  suits  were  filed 
against  44  trusts,  one  oi  which  was  the  beef  trust  about  which  Upton  Sinclair 
wrote  in  his  famous  novel  The  Jungle,  Another  was  Rockefeller's  oil  trust  whose 
monopoly  w.is  broken  bv  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt,  in  a  measure,  helped  labor  in  its  struggle  against  business  by 
arbitrating  rather  than  breaking  strikes.  Prior  to  his  time,  government  could 
always  be  relied  upon  by  business  either  to  acquiesce  or  actively  participate  in 
strike-breaking. 

Finally,  Roosevelt  was  a  conservationist.  This  was  important,  because  by 
1900  about  80  percent  of  this  nation's  forests  had  been  destroyed.  Under 
Roosevelt,  forests  were  nationalized,  such  as  Targhee  National  Forest.  Also, 
hydroelectric  sites  were  developed  which  allowed  arid  western  lands,  including 
southern  Idaho,  to  become  productive  and  prosperous  agricultural  areas. 

Roosevelt  was  elected  in  his  own  right  during  1904.  In  all,  he  served  7  Vi 
years.  In  1908,  he  was  happy  with  Republican  William  Howard  Taft's  election, 
but  4  years  later  was  so  disappointed  in  Taft's  performance,  he  decided  to  run  as 
a  third  party  candidate  against  Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Democrat.  Roosevelt 
organized  the  Progressive  (Bull  Moose)  Party  and  garnered  more  votes  in  the 
1912  election  than  any  other  third  party  candidate  in  United  States  history.  But 
his  votes  were  not  sufficient  to  win  the  election.  Woodrow  Wilson  won  and 
served  2  terms  (1913-1921). 

During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  first  term,  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  Milo's 
grandson  through  Robert,  was  born  (March  1904).  His  future  wife,  Melba  Phyllis 
Brown,  Ebenezer's  great  granddaughter,  through  Norman  and  Charles  William, 
was  born  (January  1906)  during  Roosevelt's  second  term.  Reed  and  Melba  would 
grow  through  childhood  years  and  mature  as  young  adults  during  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson's  presidencies.  Significantly,  both  Robert  Andrus  and  Charles  William 
Brown  were  Democrats  which  aligned  well  with  what  happened  during  President 
Wilson's  2  terms. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Time 

During  President  Wilson's  administration,  4  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  were  adopted.  Amendment  XVI  authorized  an  income  tax. 
Amendment  XVII  authorized  voting  citizens,  within  each  state,  to  elect  United 
States  Senators  for  6-year  terms.  Until  then,  senators  had  been  chosen  by  state 
senates.  Amendment  XVIII  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  The  Church  openly  supported  this  amendment  which  endured  for  only 
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13  years.  In  1933  it  was  repealed  by  Amendment  XXL  Finally,  Amendment  XIX 
extended  the  vote  to  females.  These  amendments,  obviously,  have  had  long- 
lasting  and  profound  effects  upon  American  society. 

Finally,  during  Wilson's  second  term,  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Europe's  Central  Powers,  and  entered  World  War  I  (1914-1918).  War  was 
declared  April  6,  1917,  and  immediately  young  men  were  drafted  into  military 
service,  some  of  whom  fought  during  closing  campaigns  of  the  war.  Presence  of 
these  troops  on  the  battlefield  helped  Allied  Powers  emerge  victorious. 

Robert  Howard  Andrus,  Robert  and  Lovenia's  oldest  son,  was  drafted, 
trained,  and  shipped  to  Europe.  While  he  was  somewhere  on  the  high  seas, 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  war  ended.   He  never  had  to  fight. 

President  Wilson,  after  fighting  ceased,  personally  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  There,  however,  he  was  only 
marginally  successful  in  getting  what  he  wanted.  Among  other  things,  he  pressed 
for  a  League  of  Nations  by  which  he  hoped  to  avoid  future  war.  The  United 
States,  though,  never  joined  the  League.  This,  of  course,  subtracted  from  the 
League's  world-wide  influence. 

During  the  war,  prices  for  farm  crops  and  livestock  were  relatively  high. 
Farmers  and  stockmen,  such  as  Robert  Andrus  and  Charles  William  Brown,  did 
reasonably  well,  expanding  their  operations.  But,  following  the  war,  economic 
recession  and  depression  developed  which  sent  prices  down  and  restricted  the 
amount  of  money  circulating.  Times  turned  hard,  and  stockmen,  including 
Charles  William,  were  forced  out  of  business.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working 
for  wages  to  pay  off  indebtedness  incurred  during  war  years. 

By  1921,  when  Wilson  was  replaced  by  Warren  G.  Harding  (a  Republican), 
Reed  Andrus  was  17  years  old  and  Melba  Brown  was  15.  Both  would  attend 
Ricks  Academy  during  years  ahead. 

Also,  during  1921,  Norman  Brown  and  his  wife,  Annie  Smith,  died  (Warren 
G.  Harding  served  as  President).  Norman  died  on  March  25;  Annie  died  on  May 
2.   Both  were  buried  in  Draper,  Utah. 

Corruption,  a  Business  Boom,  and 
The  Great  Depression 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  misgivings  about  leading  the  United  States 
into  World  War  I.  In  1918,  he  told  Frank  Cobb,  a  newspaperman,  that  once 
United  States  citizens  were  engaged  in  war  they  would  forget  tolerance.  He  said 
that  to  fight  one  must  be  brutal  and  that  "ruthless  brutality"  would  enter  into  the 
fiber  of  national  life,  infecting  congress,  the  courts,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
laborers.  He  said  a  nation  could  not  throw  its  strength  into  war  and  keep  its  head 
level. 
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Wilson  u  as  correct  in  his  assessment.  During  years  following  World  War  I, 
the  United  States  dealt  irresponsibly  with  aliens  accused  of  being  communists. 
I  earing  communism,  and  acting  on  rumors  in  the  hope  of  arresting  communists, 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  United  States  Attorney  General,  "invaded  private  homes, 
union  headquarters,  and  meeting  halls.  People  were  held  incommunicado,  denied 
counsel,  and  subjected  to  kangaroo  trials."    In  Detroit,  300  people  were 

arrested  on  false  charges,  held  for  a  week  in  jail,  forced  to  sleep  on  the 
hare  floor  of  a  vile  corridor,  and  denied  food  for  24  hours,  only  to  be 
found  innocent  oi'  any  involvement  in  a  revolutionary  movement 
(consult  Leuchtenburg,  The  Perils  of  Prosperity,  pages  77-80). 

In  1  920,  Palmer  overreached  himself.  His  popularity  had  grown  sufficiently 
that  he  sought  the  United  States  presidency.  To  promote  his  chances  of  election, 
he  issued  a  series  of  warnings,  saying  a  "revolutionary  plot"  to  overthrow  the 
United  States  government  would  materialize  on  May  1,  1920.  To  counter  this 
supposed  plot,  Palmer  had 

buildings  placed  under  guard,  public  leaders  were  given  police 
protection,  state  militias  were  called  to  the  colors,  and  in  New  York 
City  the  entire  police  force  of  1 1,000  men  was  put  on  24-hour  duty. 
May  Day  passed  without  a  single  outbreak  of  any  kind.  ...  As  a  result, 
the  country  vexed  at  Palmer,  concluded  he  had  cried  wolf  once  too 
often.  Congress  now  turned  to  an  investigation  not  of  the  radicals  but 
of  Palmer  (consult  Leuchtenburg,  The  Perils  of  Prosperity,  pages  77-80). 

Also,  these  were  days  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  became  active  and  powerful. 
The  Klan  undertook  enforcement  of  prohibition,  acted  as  a  "moral  censor,"  made 
and  unmade  politicians,  opposed  union  organizers,  and  persecuted  Catholics  and 
Jewish  businessmen.  The  Klan  justified  its  actions  on  the  assertion  that  "alien 
forces"  were  taking  over  the  country.  The  Klan  lost  ground  only  when  its  leader, 
David  Stephenson, 

forced  Madge  Oberholtzer,  a  twenty-eight-year-old  State  House 
secretary,  onto  a  Chicago-bound  train  and  brutally  assaulted  her. 
When  she  took  poison,  his  henchmen  spirited  her  to  a  hotel  and  held 
her  several  days  without  medical  aid;  a  month  later  she  died.  In 
November  1925,  Stephenson  was  convicted  of  second-degree  murder 
and  sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  When  his  crony,  Governor  Jackson 
(Governor  o(  Indiana)  refused  to  pardon  him,  Stephenson  opened  a 
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'little  black  box'  which  sent  a  congressman,  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
and  other  officials  to  jail  (consult  Leuchtenburg,  The  Perils  of 
Prosperity,  pages  210-213). 

As  already  indicated,  prohibition  of  intoxicating  beverages  went  into  effect 
during  January  1920  and  endured  through  13  years,  until  December  1933. 
However,  instead  of  eliminating  liquor,  prohibition  encouraged  its  illegal 
manufacture  and  disbursement.  For  example,  before  prohibition,  Americans 
consumed  1.8  gallons  of  liquor  per  person  per  year.  During  prohibition,  they 
consumed  1.95  gallons.  Many  people  made  their  own  home  brew,  using  such  life- 
endangering  ingredients  as  isopropyl  alcohol,  fusel  oil,  and  iodine  mixed  with 
burnt  sugar. 

Bootlegging,  of  course,  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  producing  the  chief  income 
for  gangsters  which  sought  to  take  over  big  city  governments.  During  the  1920's 
"Scarface"  Al  Capone  moved  to  Chicago  and  organized  an  empire  in  alcohol, 
drugs,  gambling,  and  prostitution.  By  1927,  he  operated  a  $60  million  business 
and  claimed  a  private  army  of  1,000  gangsters  who  methodically  eliminated  rivals 
attempting  to  cut  in  on  Capone's  territory.  Capone  drove  Chicago  streets  in  a 
$30,000  armor-plated  automobile,  protected  by  scout  cars,  and  attended  theatrical 
productions  with  a  score  of  bodyguards.  Frequently,  gangsters  either  took  over  city 
government  or  were  permitted  to  organize  and  operate  their  own  private 
governments  within  the  cities  (consult  Leuchtenburg,  The  Perils  of  Prosperity, 
pages  214-216). 

This  writer,  as  a  little  boy,  remembers  listening  to  a  weekly  radio  program 
entitled  "Gang  Busters."  It  was  about  crime  in  the  cities  and  those  who  attempted 
to  bust  the  gangsters. 

As  indicated,  prohibition  was  revoked  in  December  1933  by  Amendment 
XXI  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  At  that  time,  by  vote  of  church  members, 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  which  had  supported  prohibition, 
made  the  Word  of  Wisdom  {Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  89)  a 
commandment,  requiring  compliance  to  qualify  for  a  temple  recommend. 

The  1920's  decade  constituted  stressful  times.  The  spirit  of  law  breaking  for 
personal  gain  spread  into  upper  echelons  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
example,  under  Republican  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Teapot  Dome  Oil 
Scandal  (Teapot  Dome  was  an  oil  field  near  Casper,  Wyoming)  developed, 
featuring  Secretary  of  State  Albert  B.  Fall  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Edwin  M. 
Denby.  Fall  and  Denby  contracted  to  turn  over  government  oil  reserves  to  private 
interests  owned  by  Harry  Sinclair  and  Edward  L.  Doheny.  For  his  part  in  the 
transaction,  Fall  received  $100,000  from  Doheny  and  $300,000  from  Sinclair. 
The  United  States  Senate  investigated  and  forced  both  Secretaries  to  resign.  Fall 
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and  Poluin  were  sen!  to  prison,  and  $6  million  that  had  been  lost  to  the  United 
States  in  the  transaction  were  finally  recovered. 

President  Harding,  a  small  town  business  man  from  Marion,  Ohio,  was  partly 
responsible  tor  such  scandals.  He  had  little  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
aboul  him.  He  attended  baseball  games,  spent  much  time  on  the  golf  course,  and 
played  poker  almost  every  night  with  close  friends.  While  he  enjoyed  these 
activities,  as  well  as  the  title,  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  trusting  electorate,  the 
government  he  headed  descended  into  a  pit  of  corruption.  Eventually,  the 
corruption  and  scandals  so  upset  Harding  that  he  intended  to  get  away  and  leave 
it  all  behind.  He  took  a  trip  across  the  United  States  then  headed  for  Alaska. 
Une.is\   .nul  depressed,  he  fell  ill  and  died  of  an  embolism  in  San  Francisco  on 

August  2,  192}. 

Upon  Harding's  death,  Vice-President  Calvin  Coolidge,  became  president. 
Coolidge  \n  as  from  Plymouth,  Vermont.  He  had  served  as  Governor  of  that  state 
in  1919.  As  Governor,  he  said,  during  a  police  strike,  "There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime."  After  becoming 
President,  he  said,  "The  business  of  America  is  business"  (Divine,  America  Past 
and  Present,  page  780).  He  worked  hard  for  business  interests,  and,  from  1923 
until  the  economic  crash  in  1929,  big  business,  harnessed  and  restrained  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  27  years  before,  was  unharnessed,  set  free,  and  ran  wild. 
Railroads  and  businessmen  were  authorized  and  encouraged  to  plan  combinations 
that  resembled  those  in  the  early  1 900's  —  combinations  (monopolies)  supposedly 
making  business  operations  more  efficient. 

Under  such  unbridled  economic  growth,     the  inflated  economy,  suffused  with 
greedy   speculation,   crashed   on   October   3,    1929.      At   that   time,   frightened 
investors  dumped  more  than  $16  million  in  shares  of  stock  for  whatever  they 
would  bring  on  the  market.   This  was  a  market  record  for  transactions. 

When  the  crash  came,  a  Republican  multimillionaire  mining  engineer, 
Herbert  Hoover,  was  President  of  the  United  States.  As  the  crash  developed  into 
an  economic  depression  (the  longest  and  most  severe  of  any  in  this  nation's 
history),  Hoover  did  little  to  correct  the  situation  —  not  because  he  did  not  care, 
but  because  he  was  so  committed  to  free-enterprise  and  so  fearful  of  socialism,  he 
was  not  willing  to  put  sufficient  money  into  the  economy  to  restart  the  economic 
pump.  Consequently,  in  1932,  Hoover  was  voted  out  of  office  in  an 
unprecedented  landslide  and  a  Democrat,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  was  voted 
into  office.  As  President,  the  task  before  him  was  ominous  and  would  require 
imagination,  optimism,  and  time. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  Depression,  men  fought  for  jobs  that  would  pay  $1.00 
per  day,  and  that  might  be  a  14-hour  day.  Farmers  were  compelled  to  destroy 
crops  and  livestock.   They  could  not  afford  to  harvest  crops  or  feed  the  animals. 
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Unemployment  rose  to  25  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Long  soup  lines  formed  in 
big  cities  where  hungry  children,  men,  and  women  waited  to  be  fed  a  small  portion 
of  what  was  needed  to  nourish  health.  Men,  who  had  once  been  millionaires,  lost 
their  fortunes  and  committed  suicide.  Demonstrations  and  riots  occurred 
throughout  the  land  involving  agitators  who  wanted  to  replace  the  government 
with  one  committed  to  socialism.  These  riots  frequently  were  organized  by 
Communists.  How  close  the  country  came  to  a  governmental  coup,  we  will  never 
know,  but  those  who  lived  during  this  time,  even  in  isolated  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
indicated  the  situation  was  serious. 

And  how  did  the  Andruses  and  Browns  fare  during  these  difficult  times? 
During  the  business  boom  of  the  1920's,  and  its  resulting  economic  collapse  in 
1929,  Reed  and  Melba  attended  school  at  Ricks  Academy  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
They  met  there,  casually,  and  were  married  4  years  later,  after  Reed  had  served 
a  proselyting  mission  in  Holland.  They  were  married  just  4  months  prior  to  the 
economic  crash  described  above.  For  the  first  10  years  of  their  married  lives,  life 
was  hard,  especially  as  children  were  born  to  them  —  5  in  number.  Doctor  bills 
demanded  payment  and,  of  course,  the  children  had  to  be  provided  for. 
Fortunately,  after  Roosevelt  became  president,  conditions  improved  gradually, 
sufficiently  that  Reed  admired  the  President  and  committed  himself  immovably 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  as  solidly  anti-Republican  as  he  was  pro* 
Democrat.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Republicans  had  brought  on  hard 
economic  times,  and  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  during  future  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  Democrats  were  helping  to  ameliorate  hard  times  and  were  bringing 
economic  woes  to  an  end.  So,  the  1920's  and  1930's  helped  mold  Reed's  personal 
politics  for  life.   Especially  influential  were  the  Depression  years. 

During  beginning  years  of  the  Depression,  Melba  taught  school  in  Ucon. 
Reed  took  whatever  work  was  available  from  selling  insurance  to  working  in  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Factory  at  Lincoln,  4  miles  east  of  Idaho  Falls.  He  also 
owned  a  used  truck  with  which  he  eked  out  a  slender  income  transporting, 
throughout  the  Valley,  whatever  he  could  find  that  needed  transporting.  Finally, 
in  1934  (in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Depression)  he  ran  as  a  representative  for  the 
Idaho  legislature  and  won,  thus  commencing  a  lifetime  of  public  service  in  Idaho 
government  and  politics. 

Two  years  after  Reed's  election  victory,  his  father,  Robert,  died  of  diabetes 
June  9,  1936  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  served  as  president).  At  time  of  death, 
Robert  was  63  years  old.   He  was  buried  in  the  Ucon,  Cemetery. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  upon  becoming  President,  immediately  took 
measures  to  remedy  the  economy  and  put  unemployed  laborers  back  to  work. 
With  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  an  electoral  landslide,  he  rushed  through 
Congress  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  restore  the  United  States  economy  and 
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alleviate  distress  oi  suffering  citizens.  He  first  declared  a  4-day  bank  holiday 
which  required  all  banks  to  close  their  doors  and  transact  no  business.  This 
arrested  "runs"  on  banks  to  withdraw  money.  It  also  allowed  Congress  time  to 
pass  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  which  granted  Roosevelt  authority  to  do  what 
he  had  already  done  —  close  the  banks  —  and  established  means  to  help  banks 
in  distress.  When  banks  opened  doors  tor  business,  only  those  which  were 
financially  sound  w  ere  permitted  to  open.  Others  delayed  opening  until  financial 
stability  had  been  achieved,  and  some  did  not  open  at  all.  When  banks  began  to 
open  tor  business,  much  oi  the  public's  tear  and  panic  had  begun  to  subside. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  Roosevelt's  administration,  according  to  Samuel 
Hliot  Morison,  the  President 

made  ten  speeches,  sent  Congress  fifteen  messages,  eased  many  laws  to 
enactment,  talked  to  the  press  twice  a  week,  conferred  personally  or  by 
telephone  with  foreign  statesmen,  and  made  many  important  decisions. 
Yet,  he  remained  serene,  confident,  and  smiling  (Morison,  The  Oxford 
History  of  the  American  People,  page  950). 

During  early  years  of  Roosevelt's  administration,  vast  appropriations  of 
money  were  made  available  to  impoverished  people  for  relief.  Moreover,  work 
projects  for  the  unemployed  were  developed,  and  great  numbers  of  frustrated,  idle 
laborers  returned  to  work. 

Roosevelt  was  re-elected  3  times.  He  spent  12  years  in  the  White  House  and 
was  4  months  into  his  fourth  term  when  he  suddenly  died  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  April  12,  1945.  He  led  the  United  States  through  World  War  II  and 
was  listed  with  others,  as  a  war  casualty,  on  a  published  list  of  the  dead. 

The  last  words  he  wrote,  while  preparing  an  address  for  a  Jefferson  Day 
dinner,  were  an  epitome  of  his  life  and  philosophy:  "The  only  limit  to  our 
realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with 
strong  and  active  faith"  (Morison,  The  Oxford  History  of  the  American  People,  page 
1041). 

Now  that  Roosevelt  is  dead,  we  need  to  resurrect  him  while  he  leads  the 
United  States  through  World  War  II.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  wrote  that  Roosevelt 
was  a  "great  war  President,  in  a  class  with  Lincoln;  and  like  Lincoln's,  his 
greatness  came  from  a  capacity  to  lead  and  inspire,  rather  than  from  skill  in 
administration"  (Morison,  The  Oxford  History  of  the  American  People,  page  1007). 

World  War  II 

World  War  II  commenced  on  September  1,  1939  when  Adolf  Hitler  of 
Germany  and  Joseph  Stalin  of  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Poland  —  Germany  from 
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the  west  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  east.  Four  weeks  later,  Poland  had  been 
conquered  and  was  divided  between  the  two  invading  countries.  By  this  time, 
France  and  Great  Britain  had  declared  war  on  Germany.  Italy,  under  Benito 
Mussolini,  entered  the  war  as  an  Axis  Power  (Axis  Powers  were  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan).  France  was  no  match  for  Germany  and  by  June  15,  1940,  all  of 
western  Europe,  including  France,  had  fallen  to  Germany's  blitzkrieg  or 
"lightning"  war. 

After  France  fell,  Great  Britain  stood  alone  against  Germany's  power.  She 
suffered  from  a  dearth  of  weapons  and,  compared  with  Germany,  she  had  few 
fighting  men.  Yet,  she  had  a  first-class  leader  in  Winston  Churchill,  a  man  of 
indomitable  courage,  determination,  faith,  and  tenacity.  He  told  his  people,  and 
the  world: 

We  shall  not  flag  or  fail.  We  shall  go  on  to  the  end.  We  shall  fight 
in  France.  We  shall  fight  on  the  seas  and  oceans.  We  shall  fight  on  the 
landing  grounds.  We  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets.  We 
shall  fight  in  the  hills.  We  shall  never  surrender.  And  even  if  this 
island  were  subjugated  and  starving,  then  our  Empire  beyond  the  seas, 
armed  and  guarded  by  the  British  fleet,  would  carry  on  the  struggle, 
until,  in  God's  good  time,  the  new  world,  with  all  its  power  and  might, 
steps  forth  to  the  rescue  and  liberation  of  the  old  (Morison,  The  Oxford 
History  of  the  American  People,  pages  994-999). 

Germany  attempted  to  prepare  England  for  an  invasion  by  sea,  through  an 
airborne  bombardment  of  London  and  surrounding  cities.  Wave  after  wave  of 
German  bombers  crossed  the  English  Channel,  but  so  many  were  shot  down  by 
English  Spitfires  (fighter  planes)  that  Germany's  attack  by  air  failed.  Without 
controlling  British  airspace,  a  successful  seaborne  invasion  was  not  feasible. 
Thereafter,  Germany  invaded  the  Soviet  Union,  hoping  for  a  quick  victory  and 
rich  supplies  of  natural  resources.  That  victory  did  not  materialize,  however.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  army  began  to  drive  back  across  the  steppes  a  jaded,  shaken,  and 
uncertain  German  army.  While  this  went  on,  German  forces  in  Africa 
surrendered  to  Allied  Powers  (Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  all 
others  throughout  the  world  who  supported  them).  From  Africa,  the  Allies 
invaded  Italy  and  commenced  a  long,  hard  drive  up  the  Italian  boot.  Meanwhile, 
an  invasion  of  Allied  forces  on  the  beaches  of  northern  France  opened  up  a  third 
front  in  the  war.  Germany  now  was  fighting  alone  and  on  3  fronts  (Italy  by  this 
time  had  surrendered).  A  3-front  war  was  one  Germany  could  not  win,  though 
a  demented  and  fanatical  Adolf  Hitler  believed  otherwise.  Germany  surrendered 
May  7,  1945. 
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President  Roosevelt  kept  the  United  States  out  of  war  until  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Hawaii  was  bombed  by  Japanese  war  planes  on  December  7,  1941.  Japan's  motive 
was  to  eripple  the  United  States  Pacific  Meet,  many  vessels  of  which  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  By  doing  that,  Japanese  forces  would  be  able  to  sweep 
throughout  the  Pacific  Basin  without  opposition.  Japan's  ultimate  objective  was 
to  establish  a  Greater  Japanese  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  (a  Japanese  Empire)  in  the 

Pacific. 

Japanese  \\  ar  planes  succeeded  in  crippling  the  Pacific  Fleet,  but  in  doing  so 
brought  a  "sleeping  giant"  into  the  war.  From  May  1942  to  September  1945,  the 
United  States  drove  Japan  from  one  Pacific  island  stronghold  to  another  until 
Japan  herself  was  left  to  be  invaded.  At  that  point,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
(who  had  succeeded  Roosevelt)  authorized  the  dropping  of  2  atom  bombs  over 
Japanese  cities.  Accordingly,  on  August  6,  1945,  Colonel  Paul  Tibbets  piloted  a 
B-29  long  range  bomber  named  Enola  Gay  (after  his  mother)  down  a  runway  on 
Tinian  Island  and  headed  for  Japan.  The  bomber  carried  1  atom  bomb.  At 
}  1 ,600  feet,  Tibbet's  bombardier  dropped  the  bomb  over  Hiroshima.  The  bomb 
wiped  out  the  entire  Second  Japanese  Army,  razed  4  square  miles  of  the  city,  and 
killed  60,1  75  people,  including  the  soldiers.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  Japan 
to  surrender,  but  when  no  response  was  received,  a  second  atom  bomb  was 
dropped  over  Nagasaki,  killing  36,000  people.   Japan  surrendered. 

On  September  2,  1945,  in  Tokyo  Bay,  General  Douglas  MacArthur  presided 
over  surrender  ceremonies  on  the  United  States  battleship  Missouri.  MacArthur 
addressed  those  present,  and  the  whole  world,  in  the  following  words: 

Today  the  guns  are  silent.  A  great  tragedy  has  ended.  A  great 
victory  has  been  won.  .  .  . 

A  new  era  is  upon  us.  .  .  .  Victory  itself  brings  with  it  profound 
concern,  both  for  our  future  security,  and  the  survival  of  civilization. 

Men,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have  sought  peace.  .  .  .  Military 
alliances,  balances  of  power,  leagues  of  nations,  all  in  turn  failed, 
leaving  the  only  path  to  be  by  the  way  of  the  crucible  of  war.  .  .  . 

The  utter  destructiveness  of  war  now  blots  out  this  alternative. 
We  have  had  our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  devise  some  greater  and 
more  equitable  system,  Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door.  The  problem 
basically  is  theological  and  involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence.  .  .  . 
(Morison,  The  Oxford  History  of  the  American  People,  page  1045). 

At  the  inception  of  World  War  11,  United  States'  industrial  output  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  nation,  including  Germany.  By  1944,  United  States  industry 
produced  twice  as  much  each  month  as  all  the  Axis  Powers  combined.    This 
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incomparable  productive  power,  mixed  with  military  resolve  and  strategy  were 
major  factors  in  an  Allied  victory.  During  the  war,  31  million  men  registered  for 
selective  service.  Of  these  nearly  10  million  were  drafted.  Others  volunteered, 
bringing  the  total  to  15  million  men  and  women.  Of  those,  495,000  were  killed 
in  military  action  (by  comparison,  the  Soviet  Union  lost  27  million). 

Between  1941  and  1945,  war  cost  the  United  States  in  excess  of  $320  billion. 
This  sum  was  almost  twice  that  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  entire 
history.  About  2/5  of  war  expenses  were  met  by  taxes.  The  balance  was  met  with 
money  which  came  from  the  sale  of  government  war  bonds.  These  increased  the 
national  debt  from  $49  billion  in  1941  to  $259  billion  in  1945.  The  United  States 
had,  indeed,  proven  to  be  the  land  of  promise. 

In  1946,  one  year  following  war's  end,  Gordon  Reed  Andrus  died  in  a  farm 
accident  (Harry  S.  Truman  served  as  President).  His  death,  as  World  War  II  was 
to  the  Nation,  constituted  a  watershed  event  in  the  lives  of  Reed,  Melba,  and 
children. 

The  Church  During  the  Twentieth 
Century's  First  Half 

During  the  first  50  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  able  to  develop  and  grow  without  serious 
opposition.  In  fact,  it  became  an  international  organization  resting  on  a 
substantial  economic  base. 

Church  schools  spread  beyond  Utah  and  Idaho  to  Hawaii,  Western  Samoa, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  universities  and  colleges,  institutes  and 
seminaries  were  built  near  university,  college,  and  high  school  campuses  to 
provide  Latter-day  Saint  students  with  an  educational  opportunity  for 
indoctrination  in  church  doctrine  and  history. 

Temple  building  spread  beyond  Utah  to  include  Canada  (1913),  Hawaii 
(1915),  Arizona  (1927),  and  Idaho  (1945).  Since  then,  the  number  of  temples 
has  proliferated  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Temple-building  and  sacred  priesthood  ordinances  that  go  on  within  temple  walls 
constitute  a  distinctive  feature  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
as  opposed  to  other  religious  organizations. 

Another  facet  of  Church  development,  during  the  Twentieth  Century, 
concerns  welfare.  Temporal  welfare  has  always  been  a  consideration  of  Church 
leaders,  but  a  definite  welfare  program  by  which  goods  and  services  were  made 
available  to  those  in  need  was  not  organized  until  1936,  in  the  middle  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Harold  B.  Lee,  future  President  of  the  Church,  but  then  president 
of  the  Pioneer  Stake  in  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneered  the  Church  Welfare  Program 
in  bringing  relief  to  unemployed  and  needy  stake  members.     Today,  part  of 
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Church  welfare  is  tor  even  family  to  have  food  and  other  necessities  stored  for  1 
year,  and  to  be  prepared  lor  emergencies  of  shorter  duration. 

Church  Presidents  from  Brigham  Young,  who  died  in  1877  to  David  O. 
NKK.t\  who  was  given  the  reins  o\  leadership  in  1951,  were  as  follows:  John 
[aylor  (1877-1887),  Wilford  Woodruff  (1887-1898),  Lorenzo  Snow  (1898- 
L 901),  Joseph  1  .  Smith  (1901-1918),  HeberJ.  Grant  (1918-1945),  and  George 
Albert  Smith  (1945-1951).  John  Taylor  spent  much  of  his  time,  as  President, 
hiding  from  Federal  officials  who  sought  to  incarcerate  polygamists.  Wilford 
Woodruff,  as  mentioned  previously,  issued  the  Manifesto  against  polygamy. 
Lorenzo  Snow  prevailed  upon  Church  members  to  pay  a  full  tithing  once  more 
and  put  a  financially  devastated  Church  back  on  a  substantial  economic 
foundation. 

Secular  Developments  During  the 
Twentieth  Century's  Second  Half 

Following  World  War  11,  President  Truman  dealt  reasonably  successfully 
with  postwar  problems  such  as  economic  recession  and  keeping  workers  employed 

—  successfully  enough  that  in  1948,  when  he  decided  to  run  for  the  presidency 
in  his  own  right,  he  shocked  pollsters,  political  prognosticators,  and  his  opponent, 
Thomas  Dewey.  On  election  night,  newspapers  declared  Dewey  to  be  the  winner. 
Late  night  returns,  however,  gave  Truman  the  election.  The  next  morning, 
newspapers  showed  a  smiling  Truman  holding  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  which  had 
declared  Dewey  to  be  the  winner. 

Truman  was  president  during  critical  times  in  United  States  and  world 
history.  He  helped  bring  an  end  to  World  War  II.  He  helped  Europe  recover 
from  World  War  II,  through  the  Marshall  Plan.  He  helped  contain  Communism 

—  the  Cold  War  developed  and  the  Korean  War  was  fought  while  he  served  as 
president.  In  fact,  during  the  Korean  War,  General  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
relieved  of  command  by  Truman  for  failing  to  work  harmoniously  with  his 
commander-in-chief.  Truman  was  both  applauded  and  criticized  for  that  action. 
Just  before  he  announced  he  would  not  seek  re-election,  his  approval  rating 
dropped  to  25  percent.  However,  today  historians  agree  that,  in  effectiveness, 
Truman  should  be  rated  among  the  top  5  presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Encyclopedia  Americana,  1985,  Volume  27,  Page  171). 

In  the  Presidency,  Truman  was  succeeded  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who 
negotiated  a  truce  between  North  and  South  Korea  which  ended  fighting  in  the 
Korean  war.  Negotiations  near  the  end  of  World  War  II  had  resulted  in  a  political 
division  of  Korea  along  the  Thirty-Eighth  Parallel  of  Latitude.  North  of  that  line, 
the  Soviet  Union  established  a  Communist  government.  South  of  it,  Western 
Bloc  countries,  led  by  the  United  States,  attempted  to  establish  representative 
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government  under  an  aged,  exiled  patriot  named  Syngman  Rhee.  South  Koreans, 
however,  individualistic  and  notoriously  inexperienced  in  representative 
government,  divided  into  80  political  parties,  making  political  stability  not 
achievable  at  that  time. 

Under  Joseph  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  promised  to  work  for  political  union 
and  stable  government  in  Korea,  but  every  attempt  by  the  United  Nations  to  help 
that  happen  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Security  Council.  World-wise  people 
began  to  see  clearly  that  Soviet  Union  Communists  intended  to  make  North 
Korea  a  Communist  stronghold,  and  a  base  of  operations  from  which  to  launch 
an  attack  against  South  Korea.   That  attack  occurred  June  25,  1950. 

In  her  initial  campaign,  North  Korea  was  disturbingly  successful,  driving 
deep  into  territory  of  a  divided  and  weak  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea). 
Eventually,  United  Nations  forces  and  United  States  troops,  under  Douglas 
MacArthur,  drove  North  Koreans,  now  supported  by  Red  Chinese  forces,  back 
beyond  the  Thirty-Eighth  Parallel.  Not  until  March  5,  1953  did  fighting  stop  and 
both  sides  agree  to  accept  this  parallel  as  a  permanent  dividing  line  between  North 
and  South  Korea. 

Five  years  and  3  months  following  the  Korean  War,  Martha  Letitia  Brown, 
Charles  William's  wife,  died  June  12,  1958  (Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
president).  She  was  buried  in  the  Parker,  Idaho  Cemetery.  At  death,  she  was  80 
years  old. 

Nearly  2  years  following  Martha  Letitia's  death,  her  husband,  Charles 
William,  died  May  18,  1960  (John  F.  Kennedy  was  president).  He  was  buried 
next  to  his  wife.   He  was  nearly  86  years  old. 

Three  years  following  Charles  William's  death,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  in  Dallas,  Texas.  President  Kennedy  had  gone  to  Dallas  to  patch 
up  a  quarrel  between  2  notable  Texas  Democrats,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and 
Governor  John  B.  Connally,  Junior.  Most  United  States  citizens  did  not  even 
know  he  was  in  Dallas.  As  he  rode  in  an  open  car,  part  of  a  motorcade  in 
downtown  Dallas,  he  was  shot  twice  in  the  head  and  died  instantly.  Jacqueline, 
his  wife,  rode  with  him.  Also  shot,  but  not  fatally,  were  Governor  Connally  and 
Vice-President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  official  announcement  of  Kennedy's 
death  was  not  given  until  Vice-President  Johnson  had  been  released  from  the 
hospital  about  11:30  a.m.  Mountain  Time.  Johnson  went  immediately  to  the 
airport,  and  aboard  Air  Force  One  with  Jacqueline  by  his  side,  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  became  our  next  president. 

Johnson's  trial,  while  president,  would  be  the  Vietnam  War,  one  which 
started  long  before  Johnson  became  president  and  one  which  ended  under  his 
successor,  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  war  proved  shameful  for  Johnson  and  the 
United  States.   It  was  fought  to  contain  Communism,  and  was  carried  on  under 
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Johnson  because  be  believed  wars  were  born  in  weakness  (weakness  of  resolve). 
I  Ins  was  indicated,  alter  taking  office  in  1963,  when  he  told  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Saigon,  "1  am  not  going  to  lose  Vietnam."  This  was  said  even 
though  governments  of  South  Vietnam  were  known  to  be  corrupt  and  did  not 
cnjo\  the  support  oi  South  Vietnamese,  generally. 

At  first.  Johnson  followed  President  Kennedy's  policy  of  giving  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  advance  of  Communism 
there.  Technical  aid  meant  military  advisers  and  technicians  which,  by  1964,  one 
year  after  Johnson  took  over,  numbered  more  than  16,000.  In  August  1964, 
Johnson  asked  Congress  for  a  resolution  authorizing  him  to  take  "all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
(advisors  and  technicians  with  necessary  military  support)  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression"  (Divine,  America  Past  and  Present,  Volume  Two,  page  926).  This 
became  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  so  called  because  North 
Vietnamese  gun  boats  fired  on  United  States  warships  in  the  Gulf.  The  President 
intended  his  request  as  a  message  to  Communist  forces  that  he  was  determined 
to  defend  South  Vietnam  at  any  cost.  Congress  responded  positively  —  the  House 
of  Representatives  met  Johnson's  request  unanimously;  the  Senate  met  it  with 
only  2  dissenting  votes. 

Full-scale  military  involvement  in  Vietnam  began  in  1965.  This  included  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  intended  to  destroy  that  country's  economy,  and 
the  aggressive  use  of  ground  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  100,000  combat 
troops  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  more  than  doubling  those  already  there.  Casualties 
were  enormous.  In  1968,  they  numbered  more  than  500  per  week.  Slowly, 
Americans  began  to  realize  that  an  army  of  westerners  could  not  successfully  fight 
Vietnamese  in  Southeast  Asian  jungles.  This  was  largely  because  the  Vietnamese 
foes  were  members  of  a  general  population  — Americans  were  fighting  an  enemy 
involved  in  guerilla  warfare,  warfare  that  was  not  winnable.  Nevertheless, 
Johnson  and  advisers  were  convinced  that  withdrawal  would  destroy  United  States 
credibility  throughout  the  world,  and  to  launch  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
would  result  in  World  War  111.  So  Johnson  committed  himself  to  "large-scale,  but 
limited"  military  operations  within  Vietnam  which  resulted  in  sending  half  a 
million  troops  to  Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  the  whole  operation  was  regarded  as  a 
"minor"  engagement  carried  on  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  or 
wholehearted  support  of  United  States  citizens. 

President  Johnson  became  so  discouraged  and  depressed  by  his  failure  in 
Vietnam  that  in  March  1968,  he  announced  his  retirement  from  politics.  Five 
\ears  later  he  died  (January  22,  1973).  The  war  was  still  going  on,  though,  under 
President  Richard  Nixon  troop  withdrawal  had  commenced. 
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War  continued  until  January  1975  when  the  United  States,  no  longer  willing 
to  bolster  a  corrupt  and  weak  South  Vietnam  against  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  Communists,  withdrew.  Communist  forces,  then,  overran  the  country, 
including  Saigon,  its  capitol.  Three  years  of  "inconclusive  fighting  and  a  steadily 
mounting  loss  of  American  lives  had  disillusioned  the  American  people."  And 
their  political  leaders  learned  a  valuable  lesson:  Never  back  corrupt  regimes  which 
lack  popular  support.  During  the  war,  Vietnam  Communists,  not  United  States 
troops,  won  the  "hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people"  (Divine,  America 
Past  and  Present,  Volume  Two,  pages  933-934). 

One  crisis  followed  another.  After  war  in  Vietnam,  President  Richard  Nixon 
was  brought  down  because  of  his  involvement  in  a  national  scandal  known  as 
Watergate.  In  1972,  Nixon's  reelection  to  the  Presidency  was  an  enormous 
personal  victory.  He  defeated  his  Democrat's  opponent,  George  McGovern,  by 
carrying  49  states.  He  lost  only  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Following  the  election,  he  looked  happy  and  confident.  Yet,  nearly  2  years  later 
(July  27,  1974),  the  Judiciary  Committee  recommended  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  impeach  Nixon.  The  revelations  of  Watergate  had  discredited  him 
as  one  worthy  to  be  president. 

Watergate  was  the  name  of  a  hotel  which  served  as  headquarters  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Members  of  the  White  House  staff  developed 
and  executed  a  plan  to  sabotage  the  Democrat's  election  campaign  by  breaking 
into  hotel  rooms  serving  as  Committee  headquarters.  They  were  determined  to 
see  documents,  and  names  on  documents,  that  might  be  used  against  Democratic 
candidates  in  the  forthcoming  election.  Their  break'in  was  discovered,  and 
subsequently  they 

lied,  covered  up,  and  otherwise  obstructed  the  investigation  of  their 
activities.  They  paid  bribes  to  convicted  felons  in  exchange  for  their 
silence.  They  perjured  themselves,  suborned  witnesses.  They  subverted 
entire  agencies  of  the  federal  government  —  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the 
Justice  Department  —  in  their  efforts  to  conceal.  They  destroyed  the 
administration  of  Richard  Nixon  and  in  the  end  irreparably  harmed  the 
American  Presidency  (Fox,  American  Heritage,  pages  695-696) . 

President  Nixon  headed  the  failed  plan  and  its  subsequent  cover-up.  Many 
in  the  government  had  felt  he  was  becoming  obsessed  with  power  and  was 
becoming  tyrannical  in  its  use.  They  had  committed  themselves  to  the  task  of 
checking  that  power.  As  a  result,  though  Nixon  was  not  impeached,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  and  became  the  first  president  in  this  nation's  history  to  do  so. 
Gerald  Ford,  then,  became  president. 
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I  wo  scars  following  Nixon's  resignation,  the  Teton  Dam,  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  Rexburg,  Idaho,  tailed  (June  5,  1976),  and  a  reservoir  full  of  water 
poured  out  oi  ei  farmlands  of  Wilford,  Sugar  Salem,  Rexburg,  and  Roberts.  Flood 
waters  overflowed  Snake  River  banks  in  Idaho  Falls,  Firth,  Blackfoot,  and 
threatened  American  Falls  Dam.  Farms,  businesses,  and  residential  areas  were 
destroyed  and  had  to  be  replaced  or  repaired  at  a  cost  exceeding  $400  million. 

In  the  midst  ot  clean-up  operations,  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  died  July  16,  1976 
(Gerald  Ford  was  president).  He  was  buried  in  the  Ucon,  Cemetery.  At  death,  he 
u  as  72  }  cars  of  age.  Interestingly,  he  died  exactly  200  years  following  this  nation's 
declaration  of  independence  (July  1776). 

Nine  vcars  following  Reed's  death,  Melba,  his  wife,  died  May  9,  1985 
(Ronald  Reagan  was  president).  Melba  was  buried  next  to  Reed.  At  time  of 
death,  she  was  79  years  old,  and  was  the  last  of  the  major  actors  and  actresses  in 
this  history  to  respond  to  the  Eternal  Summons. 

During  years  preceding  Melba's  death,  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  had 
sen  cd  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  As  stated,  at  her  time  of  death,  Ronald 
Reagan  served.  He  was  popular  and  served  2  terms.  While  serving  his  second 
term,  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  and  the  unopposed  power  of  Communism  in 
that  country  became  history. 

When  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  a  dynamic  leader  in  the  Soviet  Union  came  to 
power  in  1985,  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  deep  economic  trouble.  Her  factories 
were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand.  Her  technology,  especially  computer 
and  robotic,  was  about  15  years  behind  the  United  States  and  falling  further 
behind  each  year.  She  produced  much  military  equipment,  but  few  consumer 
goods.  Furthermore,  her  citizens  were  sufficiently  sophisticated  by  now  to  want 
more  goods  that  would  improve  their  quality  of  life.  Besides,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  compete  with  the  United  States  for  mastery  of  the  globe  and  celestial 
space,  she  faced  bankruptcy  in  the  not-toO'distant-future.  Gorbachev  recognized 
this,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  Communist  leader,  and  began  to  prepare 
his  country  to  become  politically  more  democratic  and  economically  more  given 
to  free  enterprise. 

As  Gorbachev  began  to  move  away  from  the  traditional  Communist  hardline 
stance,  countries  in  eastern  Europe  saw  their  chance  for  independence  and  broke 
away  from  Communist  control.  Poland  was  the  first  in  1989;  then 
Czechoslovakia  in  that  same  year.  Hungary  followed  in  1990.  From  that  point 
on,  Communism  collapsed  so  quickly  in  eastern  Europe  it  was  like  pulling  a 
thread  which  unravels  a  garment.  The  East  German  government  collapsed  in 
1990,  and  the  union  of  East  and  West  Germany  was  negotiated. 
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In  Romania,  Communism  died  violently.  There,  before  its  dictator,  Nicolas 
Ceausescu,  was  finally  overthrown,  thousands  of  citizens  were  murdered.  When 
Ceausescu  was  brought  down,  he  was  tried  for  his  crimes  and  executed. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  the  question  in  everyone's  mind  was:  "Will  the 
Soviet  Union,  too,  lose  Communist  control  and  break  up?"  With  Gorbachev's 
perestroika  (economic  restructuring),  moving  the  Soviet  Union  closer  to  free 
enterprise,  and  with  his  glasnost  (openness),  moving  his  country  toward  political 
democracy,  a  spirit  of  revolution  spread  among  the  Soviet  people  and  a  move  for 
independence  developed  among  the  republics.  Led  by  Lithuania,  the  republics 
demanded,  and  eventually  received,  their  political  independence.  At  the  same 
time,  Gorbachev  found  himself  not  able  to  keep  power  in  his  own  hands  at  home 
in  Russia.  Boris  Yeltsin,  representing  liberals  who  wanted  a  democratic  political 
system,  opposed  Gorbachev's  relative  conservative  stance,  and  Communist  hard' 
liners  opposed  Gorbachev's  policies  as  being  too  radical.  Gorbachev  soon  found 
himself  without  a  government,  and  the  fight  from  that  point  on  was  between 
Yeltsin  and  the  Communists. 

In  August  1 99 1 ,  an  attempt  by  the  Communists  to  overthrow  Yeltsin  and  his 
supporters  failed  because  a  Communist-controlled  army  refused  to  fire  upon 
fellow  Russians.  In  fact,  Communist  leaders  were,  themselves,  arrested  and  some 
were  executed.  Since  then,  the  road  for  Russia  has  been  rough  and  difficult  to 
travel,  but  political  tyranny,  as  practiced  under  Communist  control  has  failed  to 
manifest  itself  there.  Under  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin,  the  old  Soviet  Union  became 
history. 

In  1988,  Reagan's  Vice-President,  George  Bush,  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  served  only  1  term  (1989-1993).  Though  popular  in  foreign 
policy  his  domestic  policy  revealed  a  lack  of  leadership  and  voters  replaced  him 
with  William  "Bill"  Clinton,  a  Democrat. 

While  Bush  served  as  President,  war  in  Iraq  erupted.  In  August  1990, 
Saddam  Hussein,  Iraq's  dictatorial  ruler,  invaded  tiny  Kuwait,  taking  over  her  oil 
fields.  Though  the  United  States  had  maintained  a  close  and  friendly  relationship 
with  Iraq  in  opposition  to  Iran,  it  now  felt  pressed  to  sever  that  relationship  and 
recapture  Kuwait's  oil  fields.  Besides,  Iraq  was  threatening  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia 
for  more  oil.  That  would  be  disastrous.  With  the  United  States  importing,  each 
day,  nearly  half  the  oil  used  by  its  people,  Persian  Gulf  oil  fields  were  vital, 
sufficiently  vital  to  justify  military  intervention. 

After  securing  support  from  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  receiving 
permission  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  mass  war  machines  and  troops  in  that  country 
for  its  protection,  Bush  was  ready  for  war.  Congress,  in  a  close  vote  on  January 
17,  1991,  authorized  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  new  era  in  military  warfare 
commenced.   United   States   military   strategists   and   commanders   launched   a 
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devastating  aerial  assault  on  Iraq  with  Bagdad,  its  capital,  as  prime  target.  This 
softened  up  Saddam's  forces,  reputed  to  have  been  much  stronger  than  they  were, 
for  a  -round  offensive  which  began  February  24.  Only  100  hours  were  necessary 
to  defeat  Iraq's  over-rated  military  forces. 

Desert  Storm,  as  the  Iraqi  War  was  known,  brought  immediate  popularity  to 
President  Bush.  United  States  citizens  were  euphoric,  believing  they  had  atoned 
tor  failure  in  Vietnam.  Gasoline  prices  declined  from  a  record  high  of  $1.34  per 
gallon  to  $  1 .00  per  gallon.  All  seemed  right  again,  except  Saddam  Hussein  still 
reigned.    His  demise  would  be  left  to  George  Bush's  son,  George  W.  Bush. 

Follow  ing  George  Bush  and  Desert  Storm,  Bill  Clinton  served  as  President 
for  2  terms,  before  the  Presidency  returned  to  the  Bush  regime.  This  time, 
George  W.,  son  oi  George,  was  elected  in  one  of  the  closest  and  most  warmly 
contested  elections  in  presidential  history.  His  opponent,  Al  Gore  won  a  majority 
o\  the  popular  votes,  but  needed  Florida's  27  electoral  votes  to  win  the  election. 
He  had  260  electoral  votes.  Bush  had  246.  If  Florida's  27  electoral  votes  went 
to  Bush,  he  would  win  the  election.  The  popular  vote  in  Florida  was  so  close  it 
had  to  be  recounted.  In  the  recount,  Gore  gained  until  less  than  400  votes 
separated  the  2  candidates.  The  voting  procedure  in  Florida  was  sufficiently 
Hawed  that  many  voters  exiting  polling  places  declared  they  had  intended  to  vote 
tor  Gore,  but  feared  they  had  voted  for  a  third  party  candidate  on  the  ticket.  The 
election  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  said  that 
Florida's  votes  should  be  recounted  according  to  a  fair  standard,  but  that  was  on 
December  13  (2000)  and  not  enough  time  remained  for  a  recount  according  to 
the  Court's  order.  Gore,  then,  rather  than  delay  the  election  and  throw  a  new 
government  into  disorder,  conceded  the  election. 

Bush,  by  Gore's  concession,  won  the  election,  but  no  one  will  ever  know 
what  a  recount,  as  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  may  have  revealed.  Bush 
served  1  term  and  was  reelected  in  2004.  During  his  first  term,  the  World  Trade 
Towers  in  New  York  City  and  part  of  the  Pentagon  Building  were  destroyed  by 
foreign  Terrorists.  Bush,  with  backing  from  Congress  and  the  people  undertook 
a  war  against  world  terrorism.  As  part  of  that  war,  he  ordered  an  invasion  of  Iraq 
—  likely,  he  wanted  to  finish  what  his  daddy  had  not  done.  That  is,  he  wanted  to 
topple  Saddam  Hussein  and  replace  tyranny  with  democracy  in  that  near  eastern 
country. 

President  Bush  justified  war  on  Iraq  by  claiming  the  presence  of  "weapons 
of  mass  destruction"  in  that  country.  These  weapons,  he  said,  had  to  be  found 
and  destroyed.  They  were  never  found,  because  there  was  none  to  find. 
Nevertheless,  Saddam  was  removed  from  power  and  eventually  executed  (hung) 
by  Iraqis. 
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After  United  States  troops  had  overrun  Iraq  and  Saddam's  regime  was 
destroyed,  President  Bush  declared  victory.  From  that  moment  on,  his  declaration 
to  United  States  citizens  and  the  world  was  that  war  in  Iraq  was  really  fought  to 
destroy  tyranny  and  replace  it  with  democracy.  Since  victory  was  declared,  an 
incessant  loss  of  life  involving  Iraqis  and  United  States  troops  has  occurred,  as 
Iraqi  religious  factions  and  terrorists  have  waged  war  against  each  other. 
President  Bush  has  insisted  on  keeping  United  States  troops  in  war-torn  Iraq, 
claiming  that  to  remove  them  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat  and  would  give 
terrorism  the  victory.  Because  of  his  stance,  Bush  has  become,  increasingly, 
unpopular.  Today,  with  Congress  controlled  by  Democrats,  a  war  of  words  rages 
on  the  home  front,  with  maneuvering  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  government  for  power.   The  picture  is  not  pretty. 

During  the  Twentieth  Century,  out  of  18  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
7  have  been  Democrats.  The  rest  (11)  have  been  Republicans.  No  third  party 
candidates  were  elected,  though  Ross  Perot  made  a  run  for  the  presidential  office. 
The  7  Democrat  presidents  held  the  White  House  for  48  years.  The  11 
Republican  presidents  controlled  the  famous  house  for  52  years.  Congress,  at 
times,  has  been  controlled  by  members  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  that 
represented  by  the  President,  in  which  case  harmony  in  government  has  gone 
begging.  But  that  is  what  United  States  government  is  all  about.  Harmony  in  a 
democratic'republic  is  not  always  beneficial  to  the  electorate. 

Developments  in  the  Church  During 
the  Twentieth  Century's  Second  Half 

Church  presidents  who  served  during  the  Twentieth  Century's  second  half 
were  as  follows:  David  O.  McKay  (1951-1970),  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  (1970- 
1972),  Harold  B.  Lee  (1972-1973),  Spencer  W.  Kimball  (1973-1985),  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  (1985-1994),  Howard  W.  Hunter  (1994-1995),  Gordon  B.  Hinckley 
(1995  to  the  present,  2007). 

Developments  during  the  1970's  pretty  well  indicate  significant  changes  in 
the  Church  during  the  Twentieth  Century's  second  half.  These  are  summarized 
as  follows. 

First,  in  1974,  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  speaking  to  Regional 
Representatives  said:  "My  brethren,  I  wonder  if  we  are  doing  all  we  can.  Are  we 
complacent  in  our  approach  to  teaching  all  the  world  .  .  .  ?  Are  we  prepared  to 
lengthen  our  stride,  to  enlarge  our  vision"  (CES,  Church  History  in  the  Fulness  of 
Times,  page  581)?  Thereafter,  the  idea  that  we  must  "lengthen  our  stride"  has 
been  used  often  in  the  Church. 

Second,  in  1975,  auxiliary  conferences  at  Church  headquarters  were 
discontinued.  Also,  in  this  same  year,  the  First  Quorum  of  Seventy  was  organized 
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.is  General  Authorities  to  assist  the  First  Presidency  and  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
Since  then,  the  First  Quorum  has  continued  to  grow,  and  other  quorums 
numbering  up  to  >^  nave  been  organized.  The  ranks  of  General  Authorities 
continue  to  expand. 

Third,  in  1  976,  the  Church  opposed  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
which  proposed  giving  equality  o\  rights  to  women  as  well  as  men.  The  Church 
claimed  that  the  Amendment,  as  written,  "would  strike  at  the  family, 
humankind's  basic  institution."  Nevertheless,  the  Church  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  "equal  opportunities  for  women"  (CES,  Church  History  in  the 

Fulness  of  TimeSi  page  586). 

Sonia  Johnson  \\  as  active  in  the  Equal  Rights  Movement.  She  testified  before 
a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  the  Church  is  not  fair  in  its  treatment  of 
women  members  compared  to  Priesthood  bearers.  She  said  the  Relief  Society  can 
DO  longer  raise  its  own  money,  publish  its  own  magazine,  and  pray  in  Sacrament 
Meetings.  Nor  can  its  members  participate  in  Priesthood  ordinances  and  plan 
meetings  outside  Relief  Society.  She  said  this  is  all  very  discriminatory.  She  felt 
that  in  refusing  to  support  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  President  Kimball  was 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Lord.  She  made  national  headlines,  was  called  in  to  talk 
with  her  stake  president,  and  eventually  was  excommunicated.  She  and  her 
husband  divorced.  She  ran  for  the  United  States  Presidency  as  an  Independent. 
She  became  a  lesbian,  and  suddenly  dropped  out  of  the  news.  Today,  she  has 
divorced  her  children  (that  is,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them). 

Fourth,  in  1977,  General  Conference  was  shortened  from  3  days  to  2. 
General  sessions  were  scheduled  for  the  first  weekends  in  April  and  October. 
This  meant  that  April  Conference  would  no  longer,  necessarily,  include  April  6, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Lord's  birth  and  the  Church's  organization.  Regional 
Representative  Seminars  were  scheduled  for  Friday  immediately  preceding 
General  Conference  weekend. 

Fifth,  in  June  1978,  President  Kimball  and  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles 
received  a  revelation  extending  Priesthood  to  all  worthy  male  members  of  the 
Church.  This  meant  that  Blacks,  who  had  been  denied  the  Priesthood,  could  now 
receive  and  discharge  its  responsibilities. 

Sixth,  in  1978,  the  mission  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  closed  and  the  Missionary 
Training  Center  in  Provo  opened  its  campus.  Since  then,  missionary  training 
centers  have  opened  in  England,  Brazil,  Chile,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  New  Zealand. 

Seventh,  in  1979  a  new  edition  of  the  scriptures  was  published.  This 
featured 

an    improved    footnote    system,    excerpts    from    the    Joseph    Smith 
Translation,   cross   references   to   related   passages   in   other  standard 
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works,  more  meaningful  chapter  headings,  a  598-page  Topical  Guide 
and  Concordance,  a  194-page  dictionary  section  reflecting  unique 
understanding  available  through  latter-day  revelation,  and  a  gazetteer 
and  maps.  In  addition,  Sections  137  and  138  were  added  to  the 
scriptures,  the  first  additions  to  the  standard  works  in  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  (CES,  Church  History  in  the  Fulness  of  Times,  page 
588). 

Eighth,  within  the  past  40  years  the  Church  has  attempted  to  correlate  its 
activities  under  Priesthood  leadership  more  than  ever  before.  For  example,  when 
the  writer  was  a  boy,  the  Young  Mens'  and  Young  Womens'  organizations  were 
known  as  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  (MIA).  This  organization 
functioned  more  or  less  independently  of  direct  Priesthood  control  as  expressed 
through  ward  council  meetings  or  stake  high  councils.  It  was  known  as  an 
auxiliary.  The  Primary,  Sunday  School,  and  Relief  Society  were  also  known  as 
auxiliaries. 

The  Relief  Society  accumulated  and  spent  its  own  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Relief  Society  was  the  most  economically  sound  auxiliary  in  the  Church. 
The  Sisters  knew  how  to  earn  and  handle  money.  Today,  the  Relief  Society 
receives  a  budget  from  the  ward  bishopric. 

In  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  quorums,  members  of  the  Deacon's  and  Teachers 
Quorum's  elected  their  quorum  officers.  They  were  not  called  by  the  bishopric 
as  they  are  now. 

Today,  all  of  these  organizations  and  activities,  theoretically,  are  closely 
correlated  with  home  teaching  so  the  Church  can  utilize  its  full  power  in  helping 
individual  members  grow  and  develop  in  the  Gospel. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  understood  Priesthood  correlation  when  he  said, 

We  expect  to  see  the  day  .  .  .  when  every  council  of  the  Priesthood 
.  .  .  will  understand  its  duty,  will  assume  its  responsi-bility.  .  .  .  When 
that  day  shall  come,  there  will  not  be  so  much  necessity  for  work  that 
is  now  being  done  by  the  auxiliary  organizations  because  it  will  be  done 
by  the  regular  quorums  of  the  Priesthood.  The  Lord  designed  and 
comprehended  it  from  the  beginning,  and  He  has  made  provision  in  the 
Church  whereby  every  need  may  be  met  and  satisfied  throughout  the 
regular  organizations  of  the  Priesthood  (Conference  Report,  April  1906, 
page  3). 

As  a  result  of  Priesthood  correlation,  the  Church  functions  more  effectively 
today  than  it  did  previously  in  meeting  needs  of  members  and  in  carrying  out  its 
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divine  mission.   Correlation  has  blessed  the  Church  as  growth  has  required  that 

blessing. 

Church  meeting  schedules  have  also  changed.  Priesthood  Meeting  used  to 
st.in  at  8:00  a.m.  Sunday  School  was  held  between  10:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon. 
Sacrament  Meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  (7:00  to  9:00).  Primary  was  held 
during  a  «  cckdax .  Relief  Society,  too,  was  held  during  the  week  rather  than  on 
Sunday  .     I  oda\ .  all  these  meetings  are  held  within  a  3-hour  block  on  Sunday. 

Finally,  because  of  wide-spread  missionary  success  involving  50,000  to 
60,000  missionaries,  the  Church  has  become  an  international  church.  An 
important  meaning  in  this  is  that  those  who  are  baptized  outside  the  continental 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  no  longer  migrate  to  Zion.  They  continue  to  live 
in  their  home  countries.  Consequently,  the  number  of  church  members  who 
reside  outside  the  United  States  has  surpassed  the  number  of  church  members 
who  are  United  States  citizens.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of  holding  area 
conferences  in  western  Europe,  Mexico,  Scandinavia,  and  South  America.  These 
conferences  are  presided  over  by  the  First  Presidency  and  members  of  the  Quorum 
oi  Twelve  Apostles,  as  well  as  other  General  Authorities.  Such  conferences,  to 
those  who  attend,  take  on  the  same  meaning  and  significance  as  do  the  annual  and 
semi-annual  conferences  of  the  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Also,  as  the  Church  has  become  internationalized,  leaders  have  come  more 
and  more  from  countries  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  General 
Authorities  now  come  from  Africa,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Orient.  As 
Saints  in  foreign  lands  grow  and  develop  in  the  Gospel,  they  will  be  called  upon, 
increasingly,  to  provide  their  own  leaders  and  missionaries.  The  task  of  teaching 
new  leaders  and  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  seems  to  be  falling  upon  the 
shoulders  of  missionary  couples.  Older  couples  are  relied  upon  more  than  ever 
to  strengthen  branches,  wards,  and  stakes  in  foreign  lands. 

During  years  ahead,  Church  members  will  be  expected  to  sacrifice  energy, 
monetary  resources,  talent,  and  time,  to  build  the  Church  and  keep  it  strong. 
Those  who  participate  in  such  sacrifice  are  they  whom  we  read  about  in  the 
scriptures, 

And  blessed  are  they  who  shall  seek  to  bring  forth  my  Zion  at  that 
day,  for  they  shall  have  the  gift  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
if  they  endure  unto  the  end  they  shall  be  lifted  up  at  the  last  day,  and 
shall  be  saved  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Lamb;  and  whoso  shall 
publish  peace,  yea  tidings  of  great  joy,  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountain 
shall  they  he  (/  Ne/>hi  13:37). 
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Conclusion 

This  introductory  chapter  is  now  concluding.  To  compress  2  centuries  of 
church,  national  and  personal  history  within  44  pages  has  been  challenging,  to  say 
the  least.  Only  high  spots  have  been  included,  or  those  parts  of  particular  interest 
to  the  writer.  The  whole  intent  of  this  chapter,  as  expressed  in  its  opening 
paragraph,  is  to  provide  reference  points  within  parameters  of  Church  and  secular 
history,  enabling  family  history  which  unfolds  in  subsequent  chapters  to  be  more 
clearly  understood. 

In  our  reading  and  studying  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history,  traditionally, 
we  tend  to  see  both  as  separate  parts  not  necessarily  related  to  each  other.  In  so 
doing,  we  commit  a  serious  mistake.  We  must  attempt  to  see  history  (all  history) 
as  a  whole,  just  as  we  should  attempt  to  see  the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history  are  so  intertwined,  they  naturally  constitute  a  whole.  Gospel  principles 
and  ordinances,  too,  constitute  a  whole,  but  usually  they  are  neither  taught  nor 
perceived  that  way.  But,  that  is  God's  perception.  He  sees  and  understands 
everything  as  a  whole.  Why  should  He  not,  if  all  things  past,  present  and  future 
are  before  Him  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  38:2)? 

Thus,  to  study  Church  history  independently  of  national  history  constitutes 
a  serious  shortcoming.  History,  in  fact,  is  played  out  on  various  stages  —  the 
international  stage,  the  national  stage  and  the  ecclesiastical  stage.  And  on  each 
of  these  stages  there  is  a  multitude  of  sub-stages,  including  one's  personal  history. 
History's  dramas  and  stories  are  being  acted  out  on  all  stages  simultaneously. 
They  are  all  interrelated.  And  the  interrelationships  are  complex,  contributing  to 
the  sum  of  the  whole.  Furthermore,  all  this  acting  is  not  left  entirely  to  chance. 
The  scenario  may  be  compared  to  a  large  orchestra,  needing  a  maestro  to  bring  all 
instruments  and  parts  together  in  a  harmonious  accomplishment.  As  a  maestro 
is  to  an  orchestra,  so  God  is  to  world  history.  He  orchestrates  the  outcome, 
allowing  for  exercise  of  individual  agency,  of  course. 

Thus,  the  Great  Apostasy  was  followed  by  a  European  renaissance,  resulting 
in  exploration  and  colonization  of  Earth's  landmasses.  While  this  was  going  on, 
an  ecclesiastical  reformation  developed.  This  set  the  stage  for  New  England 
Congregationalism  which  embodied  the  seeds  of  democracy.  The  desire  to 
exercise  democracy,  freely  and  unfettered,  led  to  the  American  Revolution,  a  part 
of  which  was  the  Revolutionary  War  (the  war  ended,  but  the  Revolution 
continues,  just  as  the  Restoration  continues). 

Another  facet  of  the  American  Revolution  was  drafting  and  ratifying  the 
United  States  Constitution  (1788)  with  its  Bill  of  Rights  (1791).  The  First 
Amendment  (in  the  Bill  of  Rights)  guarantees  freedom  of  religion.  Thus,  the 
stage  was  set  for  restoration  of  the  Gospel,  Priesthood,  and  Church.   With  state- 
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endorsed  churches,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  restored  in 
.m\  other  country  throughout  the  world.  All  developments  in  world  history  seem 

to  show   that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  be  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  Zion 
where  Cod's  work  could  he  consummated  prior  to  the  grand  finale. 

We  are  blessed  to  live  in  this  land.  We  are  blessed  to  be  members  of  Christ's 
church.  We  are  blessed  to  participate  in  the  Lord's  work  during  this  last 
dispensation  of  time,  the  Dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of  Times. 
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"My  Country,  tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  liberty  .  .  .  From 
every  mountain  side,  let 
freedom  ring  ...  I  love  thy 
rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and 
templed  hills  .  .  .  Let  music 
swell  the  breeze  and  ring  from 
all  the  trees  sweet  freedom's 
song  .  .  .  Our  father's  God,  to 
thee,  author  of  liberty,  to  thee 
we  sing.  .  .  . 
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Chapter  1 

Geology  and  Early  History  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley 

Pre-settlement 

Geological  Development 

Long  ago,  God  created  Heaven  and  Earth.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light. 
And  God  divided  light  from  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  Night. 

And  God  made  the  firmament.    And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 

And  God  said,  Let  waters  under  Heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  dry  land  appear.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the  gathering 
together  of  waters,  He  called  Seas. 

And  God  said,  Let  Earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit.    And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  Heaven  to  divide  Day  from  Night,  and 
let  them  be  for  signs,  seasons,  days  and  years.  And  let  them  give  light  upon  Earth. 
And  let  them  rule  over  Day  and  Night. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  great  whales  and  every 
living  creature,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  Earth.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying 
be  fruitful  and  multiply. 

And  God  made  beasts  of  the  Earth,  and  cattle,  and  everything  that  creeps 
upon  Earth.   And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  Male  and  female  created  he  them. 
And  God  blessed  them  and  said,  Be  fruitful,  multiply  and  replenish  Earth,  and 
subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  fish  of  the  sea,  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moves  upon  Earth.  And  God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  you  every 
herb,  and  every  tree  to  be  for  meat.  And  every  beast  of  the  Earth,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  everything  that  creeps  upon  Earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have 
given  for  meat.  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good,  (consult  Genesis,  Chapter  1).  So,  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  was 
born. 

When  God  placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  could  have 
been  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  particularly  Egin  Bench  (in  the  north  part  of 
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the  Valley),  given  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  What  made  the  Bench  so  fertile? 
Geologists  have  theorized  about  that. 

M.m\  years  ago  in  geologic  time,  earthquakes  pushed  mountain  ranges 
skyward.  The  Teton  Range  was  born  to  grace  surrounding  environs  with  unique 
and  tow  ering  peaks.  The  Centennial,  Beaverhead,  Lemhi  and  Lost  River  Ranges 
added  beauty  to  rugged  scenery.  These  mountains  provided  Snake  River  Valley, 
and  otlur  regions,  with  yearly  snow  pack  from  which  water  was  used  to  turn 
thirsty  soil  into  a  virtual  breadbasket. 

Also,  volcanic  eruptions  spewed  forth  ash,  and  fissures  in  Earth's  crust  gave 
birth  to  rivers  oi  lava.  Literally,  all  of  southern  and  eastern  Idaho  were  covered 
w  itfa  ash  and  lava  as  volcanoes  belched  high  into  the  sky  their  fiery  fragments,  and 
molten  rivers  issued  from  fissures  deep  in  Earth. 

What  dynamic,  spectacular  splendor  as  frightening  forces  of  nature  molded 
a  friendly,  habitable  home  for  man.  Had  one  come  upon  such  a  terrible  scene, 
and  looked  down  from  a  perch  high  in  the  sky,  lust  for  magnificent  fireworks  and 
unbridled  violence  certainly  would  have  been  sated  in  absolute  enthrallment. 
Actually,  some  prehistoric  aborigines  may  have  stood  transfixed  as  they  witnessed 
at  least  some  of  the  volcanic  activity  described. 

Then,  after  fireworks  subsided,  and  volcanoes  shut  down,  the  atmosphere 
cooled,  and  accumulations  of  heavy  snows  formed  mighty  glaciers  covering  much 
of  North  America.  Still  later,  as  glaciers  melted  and  receded  they  left  large 
reservoirs  of  ice-melt  behind  moraine  dams.  Then,  as  pressure  built,  dams  failed 
and  enormous  volumes  of  water  cascaded  through  Island  Park  and  upper  reaches 
of  Snake  River  Valley,  depositing  layers  of  fertile  soil  over  Egin  Bench.  Later, 
Snake  River  (much  larger  than  now)  deposited  silt  in  Market  Lake  where  the 
River  flooded. 

Agricultural  Potential  of  Egin  Bench  and 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley 

As  time  passed,  Snake  River  shrank.  Flood  waters  at  Market  Lake  either 
sank  into  the  ground  or  evaporated,  leaving  huge  beds  of  sand.  Eventually,  this 
sand  was  carried  by  Idaho's  fierce  southeasterly  winds  overland  across  the 
southwestern  reaches  of  Egin  Bench  to  the  Juniper  Hills  north  of  Rexburg  and 
west  of  Parker.  This  sand  piled  up  against  and  moved  around  the  hills.  The  wind 
never  ceased  to  blow.  The  sand  never  ceased  to  move.  Today,  geologists  estimate 
movement  of  the  sand  to  be  at  least  5  feet  per  year.  Red  Road  between  Parker 
and  Kilgore  must  be  "plowed  out"  from  time  to  time  because  sand  dunes  are 
building  on  the  road's  east  side  from  large  dunes  on  the  west  side.  Significantly, 
volcanic  ash,  glacial  silt,  and  river  sand  combined  to  make  Egin  Bench  fertile  soil 
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for  farming.     This  is  the  story  geologists  tell,  but  Egin  Bench  storytellers  say 
otherwise.   According  to  them, 

the  devil  tried  to  tear  up  the  world,  as  evident  by  surrounding  lava  beds, 
but  the  Lord  stopped  him  at  the  edge  of  the  Bench  and  prepared  a  place 
for  a  few  of  his  chosen  people  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1 884- 1 984, 
page  283). 

Devil  or  no  devil,  soil  over  Egin  Bench  is  sandy  and  without  sufficient  density 
to  allow  land  to  be  flood-irrigated  —  the  water  simply  sinks  into  the  soil  faster 
than  it  can  move  down  field.  However,  in  times  past,  the  phenomenon  was 
discovered  that  water  running  down  canals  and  field  ditches  could  bring  up  the 
sub  and  keep  plants  well-watered.   With  all  farmers  irrigating  together,  the 

level  of  sub-water  comes  toward  the  surface  to  the  desired  height.  This 
level  is  easily  (but  carefully)  maintained  by  regulating  the  flow  issuing 
from  the  canals  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1884-1994,  page  283). 

Today,  sprinkling  systems  have  lowered  the  water  table  sufficiently  that  sub- 
irrigation  is  no  longer  possible.  Two  benefits  derive  from  this.  First,  though  the 
water  table  is  lowered,  sprinkling  conserves  water.  Second,  today  mosquitos  are 
less  bothersome  than  before.  Fewer  mosquitos  may  be  reason  enough  to  justify 
sprinkling. 

Farmland  south  of  Egin  Bench,  bordering  Snake  River  on  both  sides,  is 
likewise  fertile,  though  soil  is  much  less  sandy  and  porous.  Throughout  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  from  Egin  Bench  to  Blackfoot  (70  miles  south),  soil  ranges 
from  clay  to  loam.  Some  areas,  though  rock-infested,  are  nevertheless  fertile.  So 
fertile  is  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  that  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  so  far  as  its  temporal  welfare  system  is  concerned,  considers  it  to  be  the 
"bread  basket  of  the  Church." 

All  soil  within  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  regardless  of  its  composition, 
must  be  irrigated.  During  early  development,  while  Egin  Bench  was  sub-irrigated, 
the  rest  of  the  Valley  was  flooded  with  water  carried  to  cultivated  areas  by  means 
of  canals  and  ditches.  Today,  many  farms  are  sprinkled.  Regardless  of  the 
method,  water  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  is  practically  priceless  (liquid 
gold).  Without  it,  the  Valley  would  be  desolate  —  a  high  mountain  plateau 
offering  nothing  but  wilderness. 
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Aborigines 

1  .irk  aborigines  were  not  interested  in  how  many  tons  per  acre  a  hay  crop 
would  produce,  or  how  mans  bushels  per  acre  a  grain  crop  WOuld  yield.  Four- 
hundred  potato  sacks  per  acre  meant  nothing  to  them.  Generally,  they  were  not 
interested  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  as  homeland  or  hunting  ground  simply 
because  it  did  not  promise  good  hunting.  Besides,  during  winter  months 
temperatures  were  cold.    In  fact,  Egin  is  an  aborigine  word  meaning  "cold." 

Usually,  aborigines  passed  through  Egin  Bench  at  the  north  end  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  on  their  way  to  Camas  Meadows  south  of  the  Centennial 
Mountains.  Camas,  a  staple  in  their  diet,  was  pulverized,  cooked  in  earthen 
ovens,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  shaped  into  loaves  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
Meadows,  then,  provided  a  popular  annual  attraction  to  supply  a  life-sustaining 
tuber.   Egin  Bench  just  happened  to  lay  across  a  route  taken  to  reach  the  tubers. 

Prehistoric  aborigines  made  their  way  into  eastern  Idaho  about  15,000  B.C. 
Through  passing  years,  they  and  their  way  of  life  changed  until  they  became  the 
Indians  of  historic  time  (about  6,000  B.C.).  Earth  and  her  life-forms,  through 
geologic  history,  had  undergone  manifold  changes.  Each  change  represented  a 
new  creation  —  a  new  world.  God  told  Moses,  "Worlds  without  number  have  I 
created"  (Moses  1:33).  As  each  world  fulfilled  the  measure  of  its  creation,  it  faded 
into  a  later,  newer  creation,  until  Adam's  world  emerged  with  its  life-forms  known 
by  names  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Indians  of  eastern  Idaho  at  first  were  afoot.  They  hunted  with  spears,  much 
as  predecessors  had  done.  But  sometime  after  about  600  B.C.  they  used  bows  and 
arrows.  Also,  during  the  mid-Eighteenth  century  (1700's),  they  acquired  horses. 
With  bows,  arrows,  and  horses  they  ranged  far  in  search  of  game. 

Eastern  Idaho  Indians  lived  first  as  extended  families,  then  as  tribes  for 
protection  against  enemies.  Before  the  horse,  they  lived  in  semi-permanent  grass 
lodges  and  traveled,  when  necessary,  by  means  of  travois  —  2  connected  poles  on 
which  belongings  were  placed.  These  were  hitched  to  a  dog  and  were  dragged 
along  the  ground.  Movement  was  slow  and  changes  in  location  were  infrequent. 
With  coming  of  the  horse,  however,  grass  lodges  were  replaced  by  tipis  (poles 
spread  out  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  pattern,  then  raised  and  tied  at  the  top; 
these  were  covered  with  animal  skins).  Tipis  could  be  assembled  and 
disassembled  easily  and  quickly,  permitting  frequent  changes  in  location. 
Clothing  consisted  of  animal  skins,  scraped,  cured,  and  beaded.  During  winter 
months,  buffalo  robes  served  as  beds,  bed-coverings,  and  robes.  With  well-made 
tipis,  adequate  skins  and  robes,  Indians  could  keep  warm  and  reasonably 
comfortable.  For  meat  they  ate  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  whatever  other  animals 
they  could  catch,  snare  and  kill.    Streams  teemed  with  fish,  and  bushes  provided 
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berries.  These  were  the  Indians  that  "white  men"  encountered  when  they  crossed 
into  Idaho  from  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  white  men,  of  course,  were  American  fur  trappers.  Indians  they 
befriended  were  Shoshone-Bannock,  Snakes,  Tukarikas,  and  Lemhis.  The  Snakes 
and  Lemhis  were  "pale  face"  names.  The  name  "Snake"  came  from  sinuous  hand 
movements  as  Indians  communicated  by  sign  language  with  trappers.  The  name 
"Lemhi"  came  from  Mormons  who  settled  south  of  Salmon.  Lemhi  was  a  Book 
of  Mormon  name  which  was  given  to  the  area,  river,  and  Indians  where  Mormons 
settled.  The  name,  "Tukarika"  was  an  Indian  word,  meaning  those  who  eat 
sheep.  The  Tukarika's,  generally,  lived  in  central  Idaho  where  they  depended  on 
mountain  sheep  for  survival.  Bannock  was  a  compound  of  2  Shoshone  words 
which  referred  to  the  way  hair  was  worn.  By  the  time  trappers  crossed  the  divide 
into  Idaho,  Shoshone  and  Bannock  had  merged  into  one  people.  They  numbered 
about  3,000. 

Trappers 

Following  Lewis  and  Clark  into  the  Pacific  northwest  (1804-1806),  fur 
trappers  spilled  over  Montana's  Continental  Divide  into  Idaho  seeking  beaver 
pelts.  At  the  time,  hats  made  from  beaver  pelts  were  in  demand  both  in  America 
and  Europe,  so  pelts  brought  "good"  money  ($10  per  pelt)  and  the  busy  beaver 
were  doomed. 

John  Colter 

The  first  trapper  to  enter  eastern  Idaho,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  John  Colter. 
Colter  was  a  Virginian,  born  in  1775.  Not  much  is  known  about  his  early  life,  but 
he  received  some  formal  education.  He  was  a  patient  man  and  loyal  to  his 
friends.  He  has  been  described  as  a  "true  frontiersman,  of  a  Daniel  Boone  type, 
formed  by  nature  for  endurance  and  hardship"  (Mumey,  Teton  Mountains,  page 
31). 

Colter  stood  5  feet  10  inches,  which  would  make  him  taller  than  the  average 
man  for  his  time.  He  had  broad  shoulders,  a  narrow  waist,  and  "long,  sinewy 
legs."  He  possessed  "remarkable  and  unusual  strength,"  was  "quick  and  alert," 
and  was  an  "excellent  marksman  with  a  rifle"  (Mumey,  Teton  Mountains,  page 
31). 

In  1803,  Colter  joined  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  He  performed  his 
assignments  faithfully  and  competently.  He  was  liked  well  enough  that  when  he 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  Expedition,  on  its  journey  home,  permission  was 
granted.  Colter  then  returned  to  the  mountains  with  2  trappers,  Joseph  Dickson 
and  Forrest  Hancock. 
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Coltei  and  companions  crossed  Twogwotee  Pass  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  and  made  their  u  av  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Here  they  trapped  until 
the  Spring  of  1807.  Colter  then  started  down  the  Missouri  River  alone,  headed 
for  St.  Louis.  However,  at  the  mouth  of  Platte  River,  he  met  Manuel  Lisa  and  a 
hand  of  trappers  on  their  way  to  the  mountains.  They  needed  a  guide,  so  Colter 
agreed  to  lead  them. 

In  November  1807,  Lisa  and  his  men  constructed  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth 
of  Big  Horn  River.  Lisa  sent  Colter  on  a  500-mile  journey  to  tell  Indians  about 
the  trading  post  and  invite  their  business.  Colter  walked  the  500  miles  alone 
during  midwinter.  On  his  trek,  he  saw  the  thermal  area  known  as  "Colter's  Hell," 
outside  the  eastern  boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park.  He  explored  headwaters  of 
Snake  River;  crossed  over  Teton  Range  into  Teton  Valley;  walked  through  the 
Valley  with  a  band  of  Crow  Indians,  then  re-crossed  the  mountains  into  Jackson 
Hole.  He  crossed  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  returned  to  Lisa's  trading  post. 
Imagine  such  a  trek,  laboring  across  a  wilderness  expanse  of  snow,  placing  one 
snowshoe  in  front  of  the  other  mile  after  mile,  with  no  sound  to  break  the 
monotony  except  what  nature  might  produce  in  midwinter.  Colter  was,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  person  for  courage  and  physical  endurance. 

After  many  exciting  adventures  in  the  western  wilderness,  Colter  returned 
to  St.  Louis  (1810).  He  settled  a  tract  of  land  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Franklin  County.  Here  his  life  was  "guarded  with  a  deep 
silence"  (Mumey,  Teton  Mountains,  page  40).  We  know  he  married  a  girl  named 
Sally  and  they  had  a  boy  named  Hiram.    Hiram  fathered  8  children. 

Colter  died  at  age  38  in  November  1813,  either  from  jaundice  or 
tuberculosis.  His  grave  was  not  marked  and  its  location  was  soon  forgotten.  His 
wife  could  not  write,  so  she  left  no  record  of  their  relationship.  After  Colter's 
death,  she  remarried.   Colter's  property  was  sold  at  auction. 

What  stories  we  have  of  Colter's  wilderness  experiences  were  told  either  by 
his  companions  or  by  him  after  he  returned  to  St.  Louis.  Some  of  these  were 
published  in  the  Louisiana  Gazette  under  title  of  "New  Discoveries  in  the  Far 
West,"  dated  April  18,  1811. 

Andrew  Henry 

The  first  trapper  to  come  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  was  Andrew 
Henry.  Henry  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  born  in  1775.  He  was  tall,  dark,  and 
personable.  He  liked  good  food  and  expensive  clothes.  He  also  liked  adventure. 
When  the  United  States  acquired  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,  Henry  went  to 
Missouri  and  settled  on  land  there.  He  married  in  1805,  but  divorced  his  wife  2 
yean  later.    They  had  no  children.    Subsequently  (1808),  he  succumbed  to  the 
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lure  of  the  wilderness,  with  its  promise  of  wealth  in  the  fur  trade,  and  joined 
Manuel  Lisa  in  organizing  the  Missouri  Fur  Company. 

Henry  went  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  "trapping  grounds,"  and  in  1810 
led  a  party  of  trappers  to  Three  Forks,  Montana.  Three  Forks  involve  the 
Gallatin,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  Rivers  which  converge  to  form  the  Missouri 
River. 

John  Colter,  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  which  had 
journeyed  through  Montana  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  warned  Henry  and  his  men 
of  2  enemies  to  be  encountered  in  the  western  wilderness.  These  were  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  and  Grizzly  bears.  Of  the  two,  Grizzlies  were  especially  fierce 
and  should  be  avoided.  In  fact,  both  bears  and  Indians  were  so  bothersome  that 
Henry  and  his  trappers,  laden  with  furs  by  now,  went  back  down  river  to  where 
Bighorn  River  empties  into  the  Missouri.  There,  Henry  sent  his  season's  "catch" 
to  St.  Louis.  The  catch  numbered  about  30  packs  of  pelts,  each  pack  consisting 
of  80  pelts.  If  a  pelt  brought  $10,  this  meant  the  monetary  value  of  Henry's  catch 
was  $24,000  —  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Henry  then  led  his  trappers  back  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Three  Forks. 
From  there,  they  followed  the  Madison  River  upstream,  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide  at  Raynold's  Pass,  and  descended  into  a  beautiful  valley  featuring  a  sizable 
lake  which  today  bears  Henry's  name.  From  Henry's  Lake,  the  trappers  followed 
a  stream,  later  known  as  Henry's  Fork,  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  They 
passed  Ashton  (which  wasn't  there),  made  their  way  past  St.  Anthony  (which 
wasn't  there),  and  settled  for  the  winter  on  a  spot  located  4  miles  directly  north 
of  Sugar  City  and  2  miles  south  of  Parker  (neither  of  which  was  there) .  The  spot 
of  settlement  was  located  along  the  south  river  bank,  about  1/4  mile  east  of  the 
Rexburg/Parker  oiled  road  (which  at  that  time  was  neither  road  nor  trail) .  Today, 
a  marker  near  the  bridge  which  spans  the  River  gives  a  brief  acknowledgment  of 
Henry's  "fort." 

The  fort  consisted  of  1  or  more  crude  log  structures,  sufficient  to  provide  at 
least  minimum  protection  against  the  wintry  blasts  of  an  east  Idaho  winter.  Had 
Henry  known  how  severe  winters  were  in  this  region,  he  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  moved  down  river  where  the  weather  was  less  severe,  probably  near  where 
Pocatello  is  today.  But  he  didn't  know,  so  the  snows  came,  deep  snows.  The 
winds  blew,  fierce  winds.  And  temperatures  plummeted  to  well  below  zero. 
Moreover,  trapping  during  winter  months  was  poor.  The  trappers  spent  a  lean 
winter  —  they  nearly  starved  to  death.  Hunger  finally  drove  them  to  kill  and  eat 
their  horses.  When  spring  broke,  they  abandoned  their  fort,  left  Egin,  and  never 
returned.  Henry  led  some  of  his  men  back  over  the  route  they  had  followed  into 
the  Valley.  Three  other  trappers  —  John  Hoback  (after  whom  Hoback  Canyon 
and  River  are  named) ,  Edward  Robinson  (after  whom  Robinson  Creek  is  named) , 
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and  Jacob  Rezner  —   trapped  eastward,  into  the  Teton  Mountains,  along  what  is 

toda\   I  (.ton  River. 

Andrew  Henr\  returned  to  Missouri  where  he  invested  in  other  expeditions 
tor  furs  u  ith  a  partner  named  William  H.  Ashley,  a  successful  businessman  in  St. 
Louis.  Before  be  was  through  trapping,  Henry  made  3  trips  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  last  was  in  1822  for  a  2-year  stint.  When  he  returned  to 
Missouri  after  this  expedition,  he  was  50  years  old.  His  hair  was  gray.  He  had 
endured  main  hardships  and  was  ready  to  settle  down.  He  did  until  death  in  June 
1833.   He  was  58  years  old  at  death. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
and  Wilson  Price  Hunt 

As  mentioned  previously,  Andrew  Henry  came  to  Idaho  in  1810.  That  was 
the  very  year  in  which  an  American  entrepreneur  named  John  Jacob  Astor 
organized  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  sent  a  party  of  trappers  to  establish  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon.  Astor's  trappers  were 
led  by  Wilson  Price  Hunt  who,  on  his  way  through  Idaho,  found  Andrew  Henry's 
abandoned  Fort. 

When  Hunt  and  his  men  saw  how  placid  the  river  was  which  flowed  past  the 
fort,  they  decided  to  float  down  river  to  the  Pacific.  They  hewed  canoes  out  of 
trees,  left  their  horses  to  graze  on  meadow  lands  surrounding  the  fort,  and 
continued  their  expedition.  Of  course,  they  portaged  around  Idaho  Falls,  then 
around  American  Falls,  but  these  were  only  minor  inconveniences.  However, 
when  they  reached  a  place  in  the  river  they  called  Caldron  Lin  (Devil's  Scuttle 
Hole),  down  river  from  where  Milner  Dam  is  today,  they  encountered  severe 
rapids.  A  canoe  overturned,  and  a  man  was  drowned.  The  decision  was  then 
made  to  abandon  Snake  River.  Hunt  sent  men  back  for  the  horses,  which  were 
never  recovered,  and  the  main  party  continued  to  the  Pacific  on  foot. 

Teton  Valley  and  Fur  Trading/Trapping  Activities 

In  1818,  about  6  years  after  Wilson  Price  Hunt  passed  through  the  Egin 
Bench  country,  an  Iroquois  Indian,  Vieux  Pierre,  trapping  for  the  British 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  discovered  Teton  Valley  (30  miles  southeast  of  Egin 
Bench)  and  reported  it  to  his  superiors.  They  named  the  Valley  after  him 
(Pierre's  Hole)  and  the  name  stuck  among  fur  trappers.  Pierre's  Hole,  the  Teton 
Range,  and  its  western  foothills  must  be  considered  whenever  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  is  discussed.  The  two  regions  are  adjacent  to  each  other. 
Geographically,  they  are  connected. 

Both  British  and  American  trappers  frequented  Pierre's  Hole.  It  was  a 
beautiful   place   with   plentiful   game.      Indians   too   liked   it.      In   fact,   a   great 
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rendevous  of  Indians,  traders,  and  trappers  was  held  there  during  the  summer  of 
1832. 

Following  the  rendezvous,  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  a  fur  trader,  and  trappers,  Jim 
Bridger  and  Joe  Meek,  visited  Teton  Valley.  Also,  2  missionaries,  Samuel  Parker  (a 
Presbyterian)  and  Father  Pierre  J.  DeSmet  (a  Catholic)  passed  through  the  Valley  on 
their  way  west,  Parker  was  headed  for  Nez  Perce  country  in  1835,  and  DeSmet  was 
going  to  live  with  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d'Orielle  Indians  in  1840.  DeSmet  held  the 
first  religious  service  in  the  Valley,  probably  the  first  in  eastern  Idaho. 

From  1840  to  1880,  gold-seekers  and  surveyors  passed  through  the  Valley.  Trappers 
were  pretty  well  gone  from  eastern  Idaho  by  1840,  except  for  Richard  "Beaver  Dick" 
Leigh. 

Richard  "Beaver  Dick"  Leigh 

Richard  "Beaver  Dick"  Leigh,  after  whom  Leigh  Lake  and  Leigh  Creek  were  named, 
was  the  last  of  eastern  Idaho's  colorful  and  famous  trappers.  He  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England  in  January  1831.  In  1847,  when  he  was  16  years  old,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  sister,  Martha.  For  a  time,  they  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
lure  of  western  adventure  overpowered  Leigh  and  he  joined  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  as  a  trapper. 

As  a  trapper,  Leigh  worked  his  way  into  the  Northwest,  but  then  war  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Leigh  joined  the  army  and  helped  win  the 
west  for  the  United  States.  After  the  war,  Leigh  returned  to  the  Northwest  to  hunt 
and  trap.  His  favorite  haunt  was  Teton  Valley,  but  he  spent  considerable  time  along 
Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  the  Egin  Bench  and  west  Rexburg  areas.  There  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Teton  Range,  Big  Hole  Mountains,  and  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  As  a  result,  during  his  later  years,  he  served  as  guide 
to  government  surveyors  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  came  to  Idaho  for  big  game. 

Leigh  stood  5  feet  10  inches,  was  well-built  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  He  had  a 
fiery  temper,  but  was  not  violent.  He  was  known  for  speaking  his  mind  and  telling  the 
truth.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  his  environment,  an  excellent  shot  with  a  gun,  and  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  in  the  wilderness  —  this  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
die  until  he  was  68  years  old. 

During  Leigh's  hunting  and  trapping  days,  big  game  was  plentiful  in  eastern  Idaho. 
His  diary  is  full  of  references  to  antelope,  deer,  elk,  moose,  bear,  mountain  goats,  and 
mountain  sheep.  The  streams  were  full  of  beaver,  muskrat,  and  fish.  During  his  life- 
time, he  lived  entirely  off  the  land.  His  diet  consisted  offish,  meat,  berries  and  roots. 
He  wore  deerskin  clothing  and  lived  in  an  Indian  lodge  (tipi)  made  of  poles  covered 
with  animal  skins.  He  was  never  without  his  knife  and  gun.  He  kept  a  small  remuda 
of  horses  and  donkeys,  and  in  time  acquired  a  dog. 
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In  Leigh's  day,  Indiana  sometimes  were  a  menace.  Leigh  solved  that  problem  by  marrying 
Indian  women.  I  lis  first  wife  was  a  Shoshone  Indian  maiden  named  Jenny  (after  whom  Jenny 
I  ake  is  named).  The  two  were  happy  together.  That  is  evident  from  references  to  her  in  his 

diary* 

Six  children  were  horn  to  Beaver  Dick  and  Jenny  —  3  boys,  2  girls  and  an  infant  who  died 
at  birth  and  whose  gender  was  not  identified.  Beaver  Dick  loved  his  children  as  he  did  his 
wife.  I  le  was  a  compassionate  man,  so  when  a  pregnant  Indian  woman  without  family  or  tribe 
to  care  for  her  requested  help,  he  made  her  a  lodge  near  his.  Jenny  experienced  a  premonition 
and  asked  him  not  to  do  it,  but  he  could  not  turn  away  a  woman  in  such  need.  The  woman 
was  infected  with  smallpox  (that  is  why  she  had  no  family  or  tribe  to  care  for  her).  She  finally 
died  in  childbirth. 

Soon  Jenny  and  the  children  were  sick  with  the  disease.  Beaver  Dick  too  was  sick,  but 
recovered.  His  family  did  not.  They  passed  away  in  December  1876,  all  of  them.  Beaver 
Dick  buried  the  bodies  in  frozen  ground  near  the  junction  of  Teton  River  and  Henry's  Fork. 

Following  the  death  of  Jenny  and  children,  Beaver  Dick  married  another  Indian  girl.  Her 
name  was  Susan.  They,  too,  were  happy  together.  Three  children  were  born  to  the  couple, 
each  child  spaced  5  years  apart  —  a  girl  named  Emma,  born  in  1881,  a  boy  named  William, 
born  in  1886,  and  a  girl  named  Rose,  born  in  1891.  Beaver  Dick's  only  grandchildren  came 
through  Emma  and  her  husband  Charley  Thompson.  William  Leigh  Thompson  and  his  wife, 
Edith,  wrote  a  book  about  Beaver  Dick  from  which  information  for  most  of  this  biographical 
material  has  been  taken.  Its  title  is  Beaver  Dick,  The  Honor  and  the  Heartbreak.  Beaver  Dick 
also  kept  a  brief  diary  which  is  interestingtoread.lt  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  Brigham  Young 
University-Idaho  (Rexburg,  Idaho). 

The  last  10  years  of  his  life  were  miserable  for  Beaver  Dick.  He  developed  stomach 
problems  which  caused  him  to  vomit  when  he  ate.  He  ate  little  and  wasted  away  in  pain.  He 
died  on  March  29,  1899.  His  body  rests  in  a  grave  on  the  north  rim  of  Teton  Canyon  east  of 
Wilford. 

When  Beaver  Dick  passed  from  this  life,  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  country  also  passed. 
It  was  an  interesting  era  —  one  in  which  the  west  was  explored  and  settled.  It  was  an  era  of 
adventure,  hardship,  and  peril  for  many.  With  its  passing  came  a  different  life-style  for 
Americans,  a  life-style  in  which  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  Beaver  Dick  Leigh.  Perhaps  that 
is  progress,  but  we  bid  goodby  to  Beaver  Dick  and  his  times  with  a  certain  nostalgia. 

Now,  before  we  return  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  undertake  to  discuss  its 
settlement,  we  need  to  justify  space  given  in  this  history  to  fur  trappers  and  their 
activities.  Where  they  went  and  what  they  did  is  important  because  their  presence  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  strengthened  United  States  claims  to  the  Oregon  Country.  The  Oregon  Country 
was  a  vast  block  of  territory  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching  from 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  to  the  northern  boundary  of  British  Columbia. 
Both  Britain  and  the  United  States  claimed  this  territory.  American  fur  trappers,  traders,  and 
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their  trading  posts  not  only  helped  strengthen  United  States  claims  at  the  negotiating 
table  with  Britain,  but  helped  open  this  western  wilderness  to  settlement.  Snake  River 
Valley  was  part  of  the  Oregon  Country.  This  in  itself  provides  a  substantial  connection 
between  early  Teton  Valley  history  and  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  but  there  is  another 
connection  that  begs  mention. 

In  1862,  Ebenezer  Brown,  great-grandfather  of  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  about  whom 
this  history  is  written,  accompanied  an  expedition  from  Salt  Lake  Valley  into  Teton 
Valley  pursuing  troublesome  Indians.  Before  its  pursuit  terminated,  the  expedition 
claimed  to  have  reached  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River  (Journal  History  of  the  Church, 
August  13,  1862).  Technically,  this  would  have  required  crossing  Teton  Range  from 
Teton  Valley  into  Jackson  Hole.  Whether  that  occurred  or  not,  Ebenezer  penetrated 
a  wilderness  country  nearly  40  years  before  his  grandson,  Charles  William  Brown 
(father  of  Melba  Phyllis),  moved  into  the  environs  of  that  same  wilderness  country. 

Settlers  North  of  Snake  Rivers  South  Fork 

Upper  Snake  River  Valley's  first  permanent  settlers  founded  settlements  in  the 
Valley  from  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls)  north  to  Egin  Bench  during  the  early  1860's 
through  the  1890's.  Though  Eagle  Rock  was  settled  first,  the  settlement  of  Egin  Bench 
has  been  described  first  because  it  pre  -  dates  other  settlements  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River   Valley  (excluding   Eagle   Rock)  and   involves    the    community  of  Parker 
in    which    Melba    Phyllis    Brown    made    her    mortal    debut.     After    discussing 
the  history  of  Egin  Bench,  including  Parker,  the  history  of  Eagle  Rock  and  its 
surrounding   settlements  will  be  discussed.   One  of  those  settlements  was  Ucon, 
the  home  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  a  featured  actor  in  the  drama  defined  by  this 
history. 

First  Settlers  of  Egin  Bench, 
and  Irrigation  Problems 

Seventy  years  following  the  building  of  Fort  Henry,  Egin  Bench  welcomed  its 
first  settlers.  In  1879,  Stephen  Winegar  and  sons  came  to  the  Bench  from 
Randolph,  Utah.  After  spending  a  summer  there,  they  returned  to  Randolph  to 
recruit  additional  settlers.  In  1880,  the  Winegar  families,  and  2  other  families  of 
friends,  came  to  the  Bench  prepared  to  stay.  About  the  same  time,  John  Powell 
and  family  came  to  Egin  from  Plain  City,  Utah.  They  were  neighbors  to  the 
Winegars.  Jane  Powell,  John's  wife,  was  the  first  white  woman  to  reside  in  Egin 
(consult  Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1884- 1 984,  page  11).  These  pioneers  called 
the  place  where  they  settled  Garden  Grove  after  the  "profusion  of  yellow  flowers" 
growing  on  the  Buck  Brush  and  Gump  Weed,  so  named  because  the  brush  was 
"tough"  and  the  weed  "so  stupid  it  would  grow  anywhere."   Both  of  these  plants 
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had  lone,  tough  roots  thai  dealt  the  settlers  "untold  misery"  in  efforts  to  plow  the 
soil  and  uproot  the  plants.  Besides  the  soil  was  "too  dry  and  porous  even  for 
sagebrush."  Though  the  landscape  was  beautiful,  its  soil  posed  a  genuine 
challenge  to  settlers  in  clearing  it  of  wild  flora  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation 
{Snake  River  Echoes,  "Histors  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  36). 

The  climate  of  Egin  Bench  was  semiarid  w  ith  an  annual  precipitation  of  1 1 
inches.  Rainfall  was,  therefore,  infrequent.  Besides,  as  already  indicated,  the  soil 
was  so  porous  that  moisture  from  rain  could  not  accumulate  near  the  surface. 
Settlement  obviously  would  require  water  channels  from  river  to  farms.  As  a 
result,  the  first  settlers  established  themselves  in  the  river  bottoms  south  of 
present -dav  Parker.  They  built  cabins,  harvested  feed  for  livestock  from  wild 
grass,  then  prepared  for  winter's  onslaught.  They,  like  Henry  and  his  trappers, 
suffered  hardship  and  privation  during  winter's  long  months.  In  fact,  an  ice- 
clogged  Henry's  Fork  overflowed  its  banks,  and  "raging"  waters  wiped  out  2 
cabins  and  destroyed  all  livestock  feed.  Thereafter,  20  people  crowded  into  1 
cabin  for  survival,  and  "many"  cattle  died  of  starvation. 

Nevertheless,  other  settlers  arrived  during  the  summer  of  1881.  These 
included  Dick  Broadhurst,  George  Spencer,  Tom  McMinn,  Bill  McMinn,  William 
Rawson,  and  Harry  Smith.  Another  was  Wyman  M.  Parker  who  later  gave  his 
name  to  the  community.  These  settlers  filed  "claims  on  land  adjoining  the  river." 
After  all,  Henry's  Fork  was  the  only  source  of  irrigation  water. 

Beginning  in  1881,  with  an  acute  need  for  irrigation  water,  canals  were  dug 
along  the  Bench,  providing  needed  water  and  allowing  settlers  to  live  above  flood 
waters.  These  canals  (5  in  number)  were  dug  between  1881  and  1899  with 
"superhuman"  effort  and  endurance,  featuring  horse-drawn  "slip  scrapers,"  and 
sweat-sanctified  labor  for  12  hours  per  day,  day  after  day.  Work  on  the  Egin 
Canal  has  been  compared  to  slave  labor  in  Egypt  responsible  for  pyramid-building, 
as  noted  in  the  following  quote: 

The  town  of  St.  Anthony  was  not  even  a  plan  at  the  time  of  the 
starting  of  the  digging  of  the  "Egin."  The  place  to  withdraw  the  water 
from  the  Snake  River  and  to  install  a  headgate  was  just  above  the  falls 
that  the  town  later  got  its  name  from.  To  start,  there  was  1/4  mile  of 
near  solid  lava  rock  to  cut.  Sweat  and  tears  and  brawn  beat  the  chisels 
through  the  rock,  rock  that  was  used  to  build  the  dam  that  protruded 
into  the  river  to  divert  the  stream  flow. 

And  then  came  another  quarter  mile  of  rock  down  to  the 
measuring  flume.  This  made  a  total  of  1/2  mile  of  laborious  rock 
cutting  done  not  so  differently  from  that  of  Egyptian  slaves  in  Biblical 
times.    For  two  years  the  pioneers,  and  that  included  all  the  men  and 
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boys  who  first  came  to  Parker  and  surrounding  area,  struggled  with  only 
a  promise  in  their  minds  of  what  might  be  {Parker  Centennial  Chronicles 
1884-1984,  page  282). 

Water  was  turned  into  the  Egin  Canal  on  June  1,  1883.  At  that  time  its 
channel  terminated  at  Heman,  2  miles  west  of  Parker.  The  canal,  when 
completed  in  1886,  extended  16  miles  west  from  Saint  Anthony  and  was  a 
successful  pioneer  attempt  at  canaUbuilding  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

However,  when  water  was  turned  into  the  Saint  Anthony  Canal  (begun  in 
1 888) ,  hope  degenerated  into  despair  when  water  from  ditches  flooded  thirsty  soil. 
The  water  quickly  sank  into  the  ground.  Flood  irrigation  would  be  difficult  to  say 
the  least.  Nevertheless,  faith  and  hard  work  prevailed,  and  as  described 
previously,  sub'irrigation  developed  as  a  way  to  exploit  the  agricultural  potential 
of  Egin  Bench.  An  interesting  story  involving  sub'irrigation  involves  Wyman 
Parker  and  a  well  he  dug  in  1883  to  a  depth  of  84  feet  without  finding  water. 
Jokes  circulated  among  settlers  about  Parker's  "dry  well,"  but  "Bishop  L.W. 
Hardy  of  the  Presiding  Bishopric,"  who  was  in  the  area  with  William  B.  Preston 
and  Thomas  E.  Ricks  to  locate  a  permanent  location  (or  headquarters)  for 
members  of  the  recently  organized  Egin  Branch  (organized  in  1881),  put  an  end 
to  the  joking  when  he  told  Wyman  the  well  would  produce  water  shortly.  Two 
days  later,  with  no  further  work  on  the  well,  it  filled  with  "cold,  clear  water." 
Apparently,  water  from  the  recently  completed  Egin  Canal  had  "raised  the  water 
level  and  had  penetrated  into  the  heretofore  dry  well"  (Snake  River  Echoes, 
"History  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  36). 

However,  clear  evidence  that  sub'irrigation  was  a  distinct  possibility  was 
discovered  by  William  Leonard  Flint  in  the  "summer  of  1889"  who  was  walking 
across  a  "20  acre  field,"  originally  claimed  by  Gilman  Fulsom  Fletcher.  Flint 
observed 

a  damp  place  on  the  surface.  Digging  a  few  feet  down  he  discovered 
water.  All  over  the  farm  he  dug  and  found  the  same  thing.  He  ran  over 
to  his  neighbor,  William  Carbine's,  where  they  discovered  the  same 
phenomenon  —  sub  on  Egin  Bench.  It  was  first  found  on  the  Fletcher 
farm  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles,  1884-1984,  page  86). 

Now  we  return  to  Egin  Bench  canals.  Before  canal  digging  ended,  5  canals 
meandered  over  Egin  Bench  for  a  combined  distance  of  87  miles.  These  were  in 
order  of  commencement:  Egin  Canal  (1880),  Saint  Anthony  Union  Canal  (1886), 
Saint  Anthony  Canal  (1888),  Independence  Canal  (1895),  and  Last  Chance 
Canal  ( 1 899) .  Through  the  years,  these  canals  have  served  the  Bench  beneficially, 
to  say  the  least,  raising  the  water  table  for  sub-irrigation  and  sprinkler  wells. 
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Settlement  oi  Parker 

Wyman  M.  Parker  and  his  son,  Wvman  M.  Jr.,  came  to  Egin  Bench  with 
their  Families  in  1881.  They  came  as  substantial  settlers  with  "3  wagons,  30 
horses,  and  125  cattle."  They  settled  on  the  Bench  near  the  Winegars  who  had 
moved  from  the  river  bottoms  to  escape  Hood  waters.  These  first  settlers  filed  on 
land  bordering  the  present-day  oiled  road  which  runs  south  through  Heman,  2 
miles  west  of  present-day  Parker.  In  1886  Parker  sold  his  land  to  Heman  Hunter 
tor  $3,000  and  moved  east  2  and  Vi  miles  where  he  and  family  settled 
permanently.  Their  permanent  location  put  them  on  land  which  extended  south 
SO  rods  and  east  1  mile  from  the  intersection  of  present-day  River  Road  and 
Center  Street  (a  street  running  north  and  south  past  the  Parker  church  house). 
Wyman  Parker's  home  stood  about  Vi  mile  east  of  the  intersection  on  the  south 
side  of  River  Road.  It  was  made  of  adobe  brick,  the  mud  for  which  was  mixed  by 
riding  a  horse  through  it  until  needed  consistency  was  achieved.  Parker's  home 
became  a 

rendezvous  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  a  place  for  the  weary 
traveler  to  find  rest,  a  place  for  the  honored  guest  to  be  feated,  a  social 
gathering  place,  and  a  place  for  church  meetings  {Snake  River  Echoes, 
"History  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  37). 

Part  of  Parker's  land,  which  had  already  been  identified  by  Hardy,  Preston, 
and  Ricks  in  June  1883,  was  surveyed  as  a  townsite  by  Andres  S.  Anderson  in 
May  1884.  The  town  which  developed  on  this  site  was  named  Parker  in 
commemoration  of  its  benefactor  and  leader.  So  important  were  Wyman  M. 
Parker  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Ann  Grover,  to  the  community  that  bears  their  name, 
perhaps  a  brief  tribute  to  them  would  be  in  order  here. 

Wyman  M.  Parker  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Ann  Grover,  had  been  married  before 
they  married  each  other.  Wyman  was  left  with  3  children  from  his  previous  wife 
who  had  died.  Eliza  had  given  birth  to  a  child  by  her  previous  husband,  who  had 
died  accidentally.    Their  child  had  died  when  18  months  old. 

After  marriage,  Wyman  and  Eliza  lived  in  Morgan,  Utah  where  they 
"prospered."  There,  Eliza  "learned  the  basics  of  doctoring"  from  a  doctor  who 
rented  part  of  their  house  for  a  "medical  school."  When  she  and  Wyman  moved 
to  Egin  Bench  in  1881,  Eliza's  medical  knowledge  would  benefit,  immeasurably, 
members  of  the  pioneer  community  in  which  they  lived.  Moreover,  Wyman  was 
a  natural  leader  among  associates  and  was  a  generous  man.  He  was  supported  in 
his  leadership  adventures  and  generosity  by  Eliza.  Both  of  these  remarkable 
people  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  others.  From  one  source  of  information  can 
he  read  the  following: 
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The  Parkers  were  exceedingly  generous.  Their  home  was  open  to 
everyone.  Whatever  they  had  was  for  their  fellowmen.  They  insisted 
on  sharing  their  blessings.  Grandma  Parker,  as  Eliza  Ann  became 
known,  was  the  area's  midwife,  doctor  and  consoler.  At  any  hour  she 
was  called  upon  to  help  the  needy.  "Grandma  Parker"  was  a  household 
name  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles,  1884-1984,  pages  195-196). 

Organization  of  Egin  Branch 
and  Parker  Ward 

Not  only  was  part  of  Parker  built  on  Parker's  land,  but  he  became  the 
community's  ecclesiastical  leader  as  well.  On  November  28,  1881,  Egin  Branch, 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (LDS  Church),  had  been 
organized  with  Wyman  M.  Parker  as  branch  president.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Stephen  Winegar's  home  in  Heman.  The  visiting  authority  was  President  W.W. 
Merrill,  President  of  Cache  L.D.S.  Stake,  centered  in  Logan,  Utah.  At  the 
meeting's  close,  President  Merrill  dedicated  Egin  Bench  "to  the  Lord  for  the  use 
of  His  people."   Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Bench  has  prospered  through  the  years. 

Egin  Branch  was  extensive.  It  included  saints  residing  not  only  on  the 
Bench,  but  in  Camas  (Hamer)  and  Market  Lake  (Roberts)  as  well.  Only  5  other 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  northwest,  preceded 
Egin  Branch.  These  were  a  mission  established  by  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  in 
Oregon  (Methodists  1835);  missions  established  by  Marcus  Whitman,  Samuel 
Parker,  and  Henry  Spaulding  in  eastern  Washington  and  northern  Idaho 
(Presbyterians  1836);  a  mission  established  by  Father  Nicholas  Point  in  northern 
Idaho  (Catholics  1842);  and  a  mission  established  by  Latter-day  Saints  in  Lemhi 
Valley,  15  miles  south  of  Salmon  (1855). 

The  first  meeting  house  for  Egin  Branch  was  built  on  Stephen  Winegar's  land 
in  Heman,  2  miles  west  and  1  mile  south  of  present-day  Parker.  This  building, 
constructed  in  1882,  was  used  as  a  church  and  school  until  1886  when  it  burned 
to  the  ground.  Also  on  December  18,  1882,  Bannock  Ward  was  organized,  as 
part  of  Cache  Stake  headquartered  in  northern  Utah.  The  new  ward  encompassed 
a  "vast  area"  extending  north,  east,  and  west  of  Portneuf  Canyon  (near  present- 
day  Pocatello)  "as  far  as  there  were  members  of  the  Church"  to  be  found 
(Crowder,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  page  13).  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Ricks  presided  over 
Bannock  Ward.  He  was  also  authorized  to  preside  over  "several"  scattered,  "small 
branches,"  as  part  of  the  Ward.   Egin  Branch  was  one  of  these. 

Subsequently,  on  January  26,  1884,  Bannock  Ward  became  Bannock  Stake, 
with    headquarters    in    Rexburg,    and    Bishop    Ricks    became    President    Ricks 
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(president  of  the  stake).  Four  months  later  on  June  11,  1884,  Egin  Branch 
became  Parker  Ward,  the  first  LDS  ward  organized  north  and  west  of  Snake  River 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Wyman  M.  Parker  was  sustained  as  bishop. 
This  ecclesiastical  change  was  supervised  by  Apostles  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
HeberJ.  Grant.   On  that  occasion,  Elder  Woodruff  said 

In-  had  traveled  15,000  miles  and  this  was  a  different  country  than  any 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  is  a  nice  country.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
you  did  not  come  here  to  get  rich,  but  because  you  had  a  work  to 
perform  (Snake  River  Echoes,  "History  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6, 
Number  2,  page  37). 

So  far  as  impressions  and  prophecies  are  concerned,  on  August  14,  1884,  2 
months  following  organization  of  Parker  Ward  and  Apostle  Woodruffs 
declaration  to  Egin  Bench  saints,  Church  President,  John  Taylor,  accompanied  by 
Apostles  George  Q.  Cannon,  F.M.  Lyman  and  George  Teasdale,  visited  Parker 
Ward.  On  that  occasion,  Apostle  Lyman  said,  "I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  Lord  designed  this  country  as  a  home  for  His  people"  (Snake  River  Echoes, 
"History  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  37).  Following  the 
meeting,  as  Alonzo  Stoddard  was  taking  these  brethren  back  to  Market  Lake  (the 
nearest  railroad  station),  President  Taylor  had  him  stop  the  team  and  wagon  as 
they  passed  the  butte  west  of  Rexburg.  President  Taylor  then  walked  part  way  up 
the  butte's  slope  and  dedicated  the  land  that  lay  before  him  for  God's  purposes  and 
His  people.  As  Rexburg,  Parker,  and  surrounding  areas  have  developed  through 
the  years  since  that  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered,  its  fulfillment  seems  validated. 

Parker  and  Its  Development 

After  Wyman  M.  Parker  moved  his  family  2  miles  east  of  Heman  in  1886 
(probably  in  response  to  a  request  by  church  leaders)  and  settled  on  land  there, 
a  new  settlement  took  root  and  grew.  As  already  stated,  Parker  donated  some  of 
his  land  for  a  village.   It  had  been  surveyed  in  May  1884  and  named  after  him. 

The  community  of  Parker  thrived  during  its  early  history.  Its  business 
district  included  blacksmith  shops  (forerunners  to  a  present-day  machine  shop 
operated  by  Darrell  Wayne  Davis);  stores  selling  food,  dry-goods,  and  farm  tools; 
meat  markets;  cafes;  pastry  shops;  ladies'  millenary  shops;  a  small  lumber  yard; 
an  automotive  garage;  granaries;  potato  cellars;  a  roller-skating  rink,  dance  hall 
and  recreation  center;  a  baseball  diamond  and  park;  a  post-office;  a  church  house 
and  tithing  office;  an  amusement  center;  and  a  school  house. 
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During  early  days  (about  1910)  Jed  Earl's  store  was  a  popular  meeting  place, 
even  for  Indians.    According  to  Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1884-1984, 

Shoshone-Bannock  Indians  often  stopped  at  this  store  to  trade  goods  — 
or  to  try  to  bargain  with  the  locals  for  horses  and  livestock  outside  the 
building.  The  Indians  came  in  the  fall  on  their  annual  trek  to  Camas 
Meadows  to  dig  camas  root  and  hunt  game.  This  caused  real  fear  for 
Mary  Alice  Earl  (Mame  Jenkins)  because  the  Indians  always  tried  to 
barter  for  her  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1884-1984,  pages.  284' 
285). 

The  Jed  Earl  store  operated  until  1944  when  it  was  sold  to  Vernessa  Nagle 
who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  J.G.  Millward.  Millward  operated  the  store  until  1947  then 
moved  to  a  new  building.  The  new  building  was  constructed  of  cinder  blocks  and 
was  located  at  the  intersection  of  Cedar  and  Center  Streets.  It  was  called  the 
Parker  Cash  Store,  and  featured  "cold  storage"  facilities.  Today  it  is  dilapidated 
and  empty  —  a  reminder  of  better  times  for  Parker's  business  district.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  other  Parker  businesses  identified  in  this  history  closed  and  left  the 
scene.  As  roads  and  means  of  transportation  improved,  Rexburg  10  miles  south 
and  Idaho  Falls  40  miles  south  served  as  shopping  centers  for  people  of  Parker. 
Even  Saint  Anthony,  at  one  time  a  flourishing  small  city,  succumbed  to  the 
modern  affliction  of  business  atrophy,  as  access  to  bigger  and  more  distant 
business  centers  improved. 

Prices  of  goods  in  Parker's  early  stores  are  interesting  to  note.  The  following 
information  was  taken  from  Snake  River  Echoes,  "History  of  Parker  Ward," 
Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  39: 

*  Eggs  were  "usually  credited"  at  15  cents  per  dozen. 

*  Potatoes  sold  from  35  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

*  Wheat  sold  at  $1  per  hundred  weight,  corn  and  oats  from  50  to  75  cents. 

*  Five  bushels  of  beets  sold  for  $1.50  (30  cents  per  bushel). 

*  Five  bushels  of  turnips  sold  for  $1.50  (30  cents  per  bushel). 

*  Carrots  sold  for  30  cents  per  bushel. 

*  Cabbage  sold  at  2  Vz    cents  per  pound. 

*  Seventy-two  pounds  of  onions  sold  for  $2.50. 

*  Eleven  squash  sold  for  44  cents. 

*  Twenty-five  pounds  of  molasses  sold  for  $1.67. 

*  Hay  sold  from  2-4  dollars  per  ton. 
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*  Cedar  posts  sold  lor  10  cents  each. 

*  Chickens  sold  tor  2  5  cents  each. 

*  Pigs  sold  lor  S  1  per  head. 

*  Cows  sold  lor  SI  5  (yearlings)  and  $10  (2-year-olds). 

Obviously,  differences  between  these  prices  and  prices  today  are  substantial. 
They  reflect  either  how  far  astray  we  have  gone  from  the  "good  old  days,"  or  the 
inexorable,  forward  march  toward  the  "better  life." 

The  most  versatile  building  within  Parker's  business  district  was  one  built  by 
lili  Lee  "early  in  the  century."  Today,  it  stands  empty  next  to  the  Parker  Post 
Office.  It  had  a  theater  downstairs,  as  well  as  a  residence,  and  a  dance  hall 
upstairs.  Before  long,  the  building  also  housed  a  confectionary.  By  1921  the 
building  would  house  a  store,  a  confectionary,  the  Post  Office,  a  residence  and  the 
upstairs  dance  hall  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles  1884-1984,  page  285). 

The  store  in  this  building  was  operated  by  Dave  Beddes  (early  1930's)  and 
Joe  Maddock  (1935-1947).  The  building's  dance  hall  also  served  as  a  roller- 
skating  rink  and  basketball  court.  For  many  if  not  most  Parker  residents,  the 
building  stimulated  memories  of  happy  times  and  pleasant  experiences.  Today, 
for  older  people  of  Parker,  it  is  replete  with  nostalgic  memories. 

Parker  Church  House 

On  February  14,  1886,  the  Parker  Ward  bishopric  (Bishop  Wyman  M. 
Parker,  First  Counselor  Francis  Rawson,  Second  Counselor  Arnold  D.  Miller) 
conducted  a  meeting  in  which  the  decision  was  made  to  build  a  facility  which 
would  serve  as  a  church  house  and  school.  The  building  was  ready  for  use  by 
April  18,  1886,  and  A.D.  Miller  delivered  the  first  sermon.  This  building  was 
made  of  logs  and  was  3  stories  long  (3  logs  long).  It  had  a  "shingle  roof  and 
"rough"  wood  floor.  As  indicated,  school  was  also  held  in  this  building  for 
"several  years"  (Snake  River  Echoes,  "History  of  Parker  Ward,"  Volume  6, 
Number  2,  page  38). 

In  June  1894,  eight  years  after  this  first  church/school  building  was  built, 
James  T.B.  Mason  and  wife  deeded  to  the  Church,  for  9  dollars,  land  on  which 
Parker's  present  church  building  stands.  The  first  building  on  that  land 
underwent  numerous  modifications  through  the  years,  but  remained  until  the 
early  1990s  when  it  was  demolished  and  replaced  with  an  attractive  modern 
building,  dedicated  on  December  11,  1994.  The  modern  building,  however,  in  its 
attractiveness,  cannot  compare  with  the  old  one  clothed  in  beauty  and  dignity 
enhanced  by  the  passage  of  time. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  church  building,  another  building  called  the  Tithing 
Office  was  constructed.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  building,  and 
provided  space  for  Sunday  School  classes  as  well  as  storage  for  tithing-in-kind. 
In  addition,  adjacent  to  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tithing  Office,  a  third 
building  was  constructed  called  the  Amusement  Hall.  It  was  spacious  with  a  stage 
on  the  east  end.  Parker's  people  had  good  times  and  were  entertained  well 
through  the  years  in  this  building.  Special  presentations  involved  traveling 
entertainment  groups,  M.I. A.  and  Parker  school  plays,  Primary  activities,  the 
coming  of  Santa  Claus  at  Christmastime,  and  Ward  socials. 

Ward  socials  during  winter  were  held  inside  the  Amusement  Hall  and  outside 
in  the  snow.   For  example, 

the  men  would  shovel  snow  into  a  huge  pile  approximately  10  to  12  feet 
high.  This  would  be  packed  down  very  solid.  On  one  side  was  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  top  where  it  abruptly  dropped  off.  This  was  a  ski 
jump.  A  rider  on  a  horse  would  pull  contestants  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
The  horse  would  gallop  along  with  the  skier  behind  who  would  go  up 
and  off  the  jump  —  hopefully  to  land  on  his  skis  (Wilma  Brown 
Quayle,  Personal  History,  page  1). 

Parker  School  House 

Reference  to  the  first  Egin  Bench  school  house  has  already  been  recorded  in 
this  history.  It  was  a  log  house  in  Heman,  built  in  1882,  which  served  for  both 
church  and  school.  In  that  building  George  Wood  taught  the  "first  school  ever 
held  on  Egin  Bench"   (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles   1884-1984,  page  288). 

In  those  early  days,  schools  were  private  —  there  was  a  school  for  Latter-day 
Saints  and  another  for  non-LDS.  Not  until  January  1885,  did  a  public  school 
materialize  on  Egin  Bench.  At  that  time,  the  Bench  was  part  of  Bingham  County 
and  "constituted  school  district  number  17."  The  building  where  school  was  held 
stood  at  "Heman  corner"  where  the  present-day  oiled  road  turns  west. 

The  first  Parker  school  house  stood  on  land  settled  by  Wyman  M.  Parker 
southeast  of  the  present  townsite.  Subsequently,  it  was  moved  first  to  "where  the 
Jed  Earl  store  was,"  (east  of  where  River  Road  and  Center  Street  intersect,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  River  Road),  then  later  (sometime  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
20M  century)  to  a  site  across  Center  Street  from  the  post  office.  Grades  1  through 
8  were  taught  in  these  first  buildings  until  construction  on  a  new  building  was 
begun,  at  which  time  grades  7  and  8  were  taught  in  the  upper  story  of  the  church 
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buildine.  When  the  nei*  building  was  finished  at  the  school's  present  location,  it 
accommodated  grades  1  through  8.  A  Parker  high  school  was  "started  in  1920" 
(Parkei  Centennial  Chronicles  ISS4-1984,  pages  288-289).  All  Parker  students, 
however,  did  not  attend  that  hi^h  school.  Some  attended  and  graduated  from 
Ricks  Academy  in  Rexburg.  Those  who  did  attend  Parker  High  School  went  only 
through  the  first  2  high  school  years  (freshman/sophomore  years).  The  last  2 
wars  (junior  senior  years)  were  available  at  Saint  Anthony  High  School. 

Coming  of  the  Browns,  and  Concluding 
Considerations 

What  has  been  written  in  this  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  define  both  history 
and  environment  of  the  country  into  which  Charles  William  Brown  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Letitia  Orgill,  came  in  1901  and  1902  respectively.  They  came  to 
establish  residence  and  develop  a  life  together.  Charles  William  came  21  years 
after  original  settlers  came.  By  that  time,  the  Village  of  Parker  had  grown  for  17 
years.  Idaho  had  been  a  state  for  11  years.  Bridges  spanned  Snake  River,  and  a 
railroad  passed  through  Saint  Anthony,  4  miles  east  of  Parker.  Farms  flourished 
on  Egin  Bench.  Five  canals  had  been  dug,  and  sub-irrigation  contributed  to  the 
agricultural  promise  of  prosperity.  Basic  vestiges  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  had 
faded,  and  characteristics  of  the  modern  Twentieth  Century  were  discernible.  So 
the  Browns  were  not  early  pioneers,  but  were  pioneers,  nevertheless.  Perhaps 
more  appropriate  would  be  to  see  them  as  a  link  connecting  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries.  They  represented  a  pre-modern  as  well  as  a  modern  way  of 
life.  In  that  sense,  the  lives  they  lived,  and  the  times  they  represented,  make  their 
story  interesting  and  worth  telling. 

Now  in  conclusion,  2  considerations  need  attention.  First,  just  as  LDS 
ecclesiastical  units  of  jurisdiction  were  extensive  to  begin  with  in  Idaho,  so 
political  administrative  units  at  first  were  also  extensive,  but  with  passage  of  time 
both  became  geographically  smaller.  For  example,  with  regard  to  political 
administrative  units,  when  the  original  settlers  came,  Egin  Bench  was  part  of 
Oneida  County  (created  in  1864)  with  headquarters  at  Malad.  Through  ensuing 
years,  the  Bench  became  part  of  Bingham  County  (created  in  1885)  with 
headquarters  at  Blackfoot,  and  Fremont  County  (created  in  1893)  with 
headquarters  at  Saint  Anthony.  This  meant  early  settlers  had  to  file  land  claims 
and  conduct  other  legal  business  at  county  seats  far  removed  from  the  Bench. 
This  was  significant  during  a  time  when  travel  was  either  by  rail  or  horse. 

Second,  Egin  Bench  and  Parker  pioneers  were  hardy,  practical  people.  They 
lived  by  faith  and  hard  work,  resulting  in  a  multitude  of  miracles  which  probably 
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were  not  regarded  by  them  as  miracles  at  all.    Solutions  to  problems  revealed  a 
personal  practical  approach.   For  example,  during  Parker's  early  days, 

a  social  was  in  progress  in  the  chapel;  Ann  Jackson  needed  some  milk 
for  the  refreshments.  She  looked  out  the  window  and  there  on  the  lawn 
near  the  Amusement  Hall  was  a  cow  grazing.  She  stepped  out  and 
milked  the  cow,  thereby  saving  the  day  and  the  party  (Snake  River 
Echoes,  "Parker-Another  View,"  Volume  6,  Number  2,  page  41). 

So  with  that  story,  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  shall  conclude.  In  it, 
achievements  have  been  chronicled  of  great  people  in  a  great  country  —  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  the  history  of  Charles  William  Brown  and  Martha 
Letitia  Orgill,  parents  of  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  a  featured  actress  in  the  drama 
defined  by  this  history. 

Settlers  South  of  Snake  River's  South  Fork 

Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls) 

As  indicated  previously,  a  featured  actor  in  the  drama  defined  by  this  history 
was  Samuel  Reed  Andrus.  He  (the  actor)  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  (the  actress) 
met  and  married,  making  their  home  in  Ucon,  Idaho  where  they  raised  a  large 
family.  In  that  sense,  then,  Ucon  must  be  treated  as  the  geographical  focal  point 
in  their  history.  But  before  Ucon's  settlement  is  described,  a  brief  history  of  Eagle 
Rock  must  be  outlined.  After  all,  Eagle  Rock  developed  early  as  a  commercial 
center  for  surrounding  communities,  including  Ucon,  assisting  in  their  growth  and 
development. 

An  important  physical  characteristic  of  Eagle  Rock  (present'day  Idaho  Falls) 
is  a  river  of  noteworthy  size.  Its  headwaters  drain  the  high  country  of  western 
Wyoming.  Its  water  courses  through  canyons  separating  mountain  ranges  until 
it  emerges  through  eastern  Idaho's  hilly  uplands  onto  a  broad  plain,  originally 
covered  with  sagebrush,  but  now  covered  with  productive  farmlands  watered  by 
the  River.  From  Idaho's  Snake  River  Valley,  the  River  cuts  through  deep  defiles 
of  lava  rock  in  southern  Idaho,  tumbles  over  high  rocky  ledges  to  a  canyon  below 
creating  an  intimidating  and  spectacular  falls  higher  than  those  at  Niagara 
(Shoshone  Falls).  Along  this  river  course  across  southern  Idaho  where  the  water, 
historically,  has  been  inaccessible  for  irrigation,  today  dams  raise  its  level 
sufficiently  to  fill  irrigation  canals  which  have  turned  southern  Idaho,  once 
covered  by  a  dreary  expanse  of  June  grass  and  sagebrush  into  a  highly  productive 
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agricultural  region.  Wesl  of  Boise,  Snake  River  turns  north  through  Hells  Canyon 
(the  deepest  gorge  in  North  America)  and  tumbles  along  Idaho's  western  border. 
It  receives  w  ater  from  the  Clearwater  River  at  Lewiston  then  flows  west  to  Pasco, 
Washington  where  it  joins  the  Columbia  River.  It  is,  by  all  perspectives,  eastern 
M\d  southern  Idaho's  economic  "lite-blood." 

Snake  River  has  been  known  at  various  times  by  different  names.  Shoshone 
Indians  called  it  the  Sagebrush  River.  Early  United  States  geographical  reports 
designated  it  Lewis  Fork  oi  the  Columbia  River  (named  after  Meriwether  Lewis 
oi  the  famed  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition).  Trappers  named  it  Snake  River  after 
Snake  Indians  (Shoshone  Indians)  who  lived  by  it.  Snake  Indians  were  so 
designated  because  oi  sinuous  hand  movements  (sign  language)  used  to 
communicate  with  trappers.  Finally,  early  pioneers,  needing  to  cross  the  River's 
turbulent  and  treacherous  water,  termed  it  Mad  River.  Eventually,  the  name 
Snake  River  prevailed,  by  which  this  substantial  and  vital  tributary  on  the 
Columbia  Plateau  is  known  presently. 

Eagle  Rock  was  the  name  of  a  ford  across  Snake  River,  exactly  9  miles  north 
of  present-day  Broadway  Bridge  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  name  was  given  because  an 
eagle's  nest  rested  in  a  Juniper  Tree  surrounded  by  foliage  on  a  rocky  island  in  the 
River  where  the  ford  developed.  While  Eagle  Rock  named  the  ford,  Black  Rock 
Canyon  named  the  narrow,  rocky  defile  through  which  river  water  was  forced 
from  a  point  about  500  yards  upstream  from  Broadway  Bridge  to  a  point  about 
300  yards  downstream. 

During  the  early  1860's  gold  was  discovered  in  Idaho  territory,  which  at  that 
time  included  all  of  western  Montana.  Gold  mines  in  Bannack  and  Virginia  Cities 
(Montana),  Bayhorse  near  Challis  (Idaho),  and  Yankee  Fork  (along  the  Salmon 
River  between  Challis  and  Stanley  Basin),  drew  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
people  in  the  hope  of  accumulating  material  wealth.  They  came  west  across  the 
Plains,  following  the  Oregon  Trail  to  Soda  Springs  then  through  Long  Valley,  past 
present-day  Bone,  through  the  hills  east  and  south  of  present-day  Iona,  and  from 
there  through  the  Valley  past  what  once  was  the  old  Cheese  Factory  (Willow 
Creek  Inn  between  Ucon  and  Beeches  Corner),  then  on  to  Flathead  Crossing  of 
the  Snake  River  (Eagle  Rock  Ford)  near  the  Bonneville/Jefferson  County  Line. 
They  also  came  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah  through  Cache  Valley,  Red 
Rock  Pass,  Marsh  Valley,  Portneuf  Canyon,  then  on  to  Eagle  Rock  Ford,  driving 
freight  wagons  with  supplies  for  mines  and  miners.  Other  wagons  returned  to 
Utah  via  the  same  route,  carrying  mail  from  lonely  miners  and  gold  nuggets  as  pay 
for  ser\  ices.  The  Bannack  Road  (up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  then  over  the  hills 
to  Bannack  City)  from  Eagle  Rock  Ford  to  the  mines  became  well-known  and 
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well'traveled,  always  with  hazards  to  face  —  bandits,  hostile  Indians,  high  water 
at  the  Ford.  In  time,  military  victories  crushed  the  Indians.  And  high  water  at 
Eagle  Rock  Ford  was  no  longer  a  concern  because  wagons  did  not  have  to  ford  the 
River. 

In  1865,  freight  wagons  from  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  were  able  to  cross  Snake  River  at  Black  Rock  Canyon  on  a  toll  bridge 
constructed  by  James  Madison  "Matt"  Taylor.  A  tiny  settlement  at  the  bridge  site 
was  called  Taylor's  Bridge.  The  settlement  received  a  post  office  in  1866  and  6 
years  later  (1872)  was  renamed  Eagle  Rock.  By  this  time,  Eagle  Rock  Ford  (9 
miles  upstream)  had  ceased  to  be  an  important  crossing  place  along  the  River, 
having  yielded  its  strategic  value  to  the  bridge  at  Black  Rock  Canyon.  A  railroad 
crossing  of  the  River  there  in  1879,  and  construction  of  a  roundhouse  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  steam  engines,  popularized  Eagle  Rock  and  added 
sufficient  significance  to  its  location  that  by  1891,  Chicago  developers  had  taken 
an  interest  in  the  place.  They  persuaded  its  residents  to  change  the  name  of  their 
settlement  to  Idaho  Falls.  Then  in  1911,  to  facilitate  a  power  house  about  100 
yards  downstream  from  the  railroad  bridge,  a  diversion  dam  was  constructed  along 
the  canyon's  east  side  above  the  bridge,  backing  up  water  and  creating  waterfalls 
which  added  a  measure  of  descriptive  reality  to  the  name.  Thus,  Idaho  Falls,  like 
the  River  which  flows  through  it,  sported  4  names. 

As  indicated,  the  site  of  the  first  bridge  to  span  Snake  River  was  located  by 
Matt  Taylor,  and  the  bridge  was  constructed  under  his  supervision  in  1864-1865. 
While  on  his  way  to  gold  fields  in  western  Montana  (Bannack  and  Virginia  Cities) , 
he  camped  overnight  along  Snake  River  at  Black  Rock  Canyon.  He  had  an  eye  for 
business,  so  he  found  a  stone  that  could  easily  be  thrown,  attached  it  to  a  coil  of 
light  string,  then  attempted  several  times  to  fling  it  across  the  narrowest  point 
along  the  chasm  through  which  the  River  was  forced.  The  distance  across  the 
chasm  was  deceiving.  Each  time  the  stone  fell  short,  Taylor  had  to  retrieve  it  by 
means  of  the  string.  Finally,  Taylor's  little  missile  landed  among  rough  stones  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm.  He  carefully  pulled  it  to  the  chasm's  edge,  but 
misjudged  and  it  fell  into  the  churning  water  below.  Again,  Taylor  launched  his 
stone,  landing  it  on  the  opposite  side  close  to  the  brink.  Taylor  "cautiously 
tightened  the  string"  then  tied  a  knot  where  it  touched  the  chasm  wall  near  his 
feet.  He  then  "retrieved  the  stone"  and  measured  the  distance  from  it  to  the  knot 
on  the  string.  The  chasm  at  that  point  was  83  feet  across  (consult  Clark, 
Bonneville  County  in  the  Making,  page  25). 
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Tayloi  then  built  .1  toll  bridge  across  Snake  River  at  Black  Rock  Canyon 
where  he  had  taken  his  measurement.   In  that  connection,  we  read: 

The  first  span  of  logs  w  as  erected  in  the  winter  when  the  river  was 
frozen  over.  It  was  .1  modified  Queen  truss  bridge;  the  frames  45-foot 
timbers  were  selected,  cut  and  hewn  at  Beaver  Canyon  (Spencer,  Idaho) 
and  hauled  SO  miles  to  the  site  late  in  the  fall  of  1864.  The  bridge 
opened  lor  business  in  May  of  1865.  The  establishments  at  both  the 
bridge  site  and  the  old  ferry  location  were  way  stations  on  the  freighter 
trails  (from  Utah  to  Montana).  Supplies,  clothing,  liquor,  meals  to 
serve,  fresh  horses,  black-smithing  in  iron  work  and  repairs,  and  stacks 
of  wild  hay  for  fodder  were  available  for  the  passers  through.  The  postal 
service  came  to  Taylor's  Bridge  in  1866  and  the  telegraph  line  beginning 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  extending  to  Montana,  reached  Taylor's  Bridge 
June  6,  1866  (Beautiful  Bonneville,  page  10). 

Taylor  made  a  small  mint  of  money  from  tolls,  and  a  settlement  of  significant 
future  value  to  the  area  took  root  and  grew.  First  known  as  Taylor's  Bridge,  then 
Eagle  Rock,  and  finally  Idaho  Falls,  the  community  prospered  from  its  inception. 
In  1879,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  reached  Eagle  Rock  and,  as  written 
previously!  a  railroad  bridge  was  constructed  across  the  River  downstream  from 
Taylor's  Bridge.  From  that  point  the  railroad  proceeded  north  to  Market  Lake 
(Roberts),  Camas  (Hamer),  Dry  Creek  (Dubois)  and  Beaver  Canyon  (Spencer). 
The  following  year  (1880)  it  surmounted  Monida  Pass  (passing  from  Idaho  into 
Montana),  then  descended  through  Dillon  (named  after  Sidney  Dillon,  a  railroad 
promoter)  to  Silver  Bow  which  became  a  junction  with  Butte,  6  miles  to  the 
northeast,  and  Garrison  40  miles  to  the  northwest.  Montana-and-Utah-bound 
trains  helped  bring  prosperity  to  Eagle  Rock. 

A  community  of  people  developed  east  of  the  River  and  primarily  south  of 
present  Broadway.  Businesses,  churches,  and  schools  grew  to  support  a  corps  of 
railroad  workers  until  headquarters  and  roundhouse  were  moved  to  Pocatello 
during  the  summer  of  1886.  July  4  of  that  year,  in  fact,  was  both  sad  and  noisy  for 
Eagle  Rockers.  Roundhouse  employees  tied  down  the  shop  whistle  cord  and  steam 
from  boilers  passed  through  the  whistle  until  fires  died.  This  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  dismantling  process  w  hich  caused  Eagle  Rock  citizens  to  utter  in 
frustration,  "The  railroad  giveth  and  the  railroad  taketh  away.  Damned  be  the 
name  of  the  railroad"  (Beal,  Intcrmountain  Railroads,  Standard  and  Narrow  Gauge, 
page  15  3). 
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Pocatello  became  the  favored  spot  for  a  railroad  headquarters  when  the 
Oregon  Short-line  Railroad  passed  through  the  city  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
At  that  point  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  and  Northern  Railroads  intersected 
each  other.  Pocatello  then  became  a  commercial  crossroads  and  was  soon  known 
as  the  Gate  City. 

Railroad  headquarters  and  repair  shops  were  now  gone,  but  the  railroad 
continued  to  serve  Eagle  Rock  and  surrounding  environs,  contributing  to  city 
growth  and  that  of  several  nearby  incipient  communities.  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls) 
was  destined  to  become  not  only  a  major  city  along  Snake  River  in  eastern  Idaho, 
but  along  the  River's  entire  length,  from  headwaters  to  its  mouth. 

Irrigation  Throughout  Eagle  Rock's  Environs 

Once  Eagle  Rock  was  established  as  a  railroad  town,  other  communities  were 
founded  throughout  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  These  were  typically  located 
along  or  near  Snake  River  to  benefit  from  its  water.  The  Valley's  first  settlers  saw 
sagebrush'covered  plains  and  hills  cut  by  the  River  and  a  few  meandering  streams. 
Both  river  and  streams  ran  full  during  spring  runoff,  but  ran  low,  with  some 
smaller  streams  even  drying  up,  during  summer  months.  Rainfall  was  not 
sufficient  to  raise  crops.  The  Valley's  climate  was  arid,  claiming  not  more  than  10 
to  12  inches  of  moisture  per  year  (including  snow  fall).  Obviously,  to  raise  crops 
such  as  alfalfa,  beets  and  potatoes,  land  would  have  to  be  covered  with  water.  This 
meant  digging  canals  and  ditches  then  diverting  water  into  these  from  Snake  River, 
or  nearby  Willow  Creek.  That  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  demanding  vision,  faith, 
hard  work  and  persistence.  It  probably  cannot  be  truly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  many  today  even  as  we  read  its  written  history.  Governor  Robert  E.  Smylie 
probably  captured  the  endeavor's  spirit  best  when  he  wrote  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century: 

Out  of  the  toil  and  spirit  of  these  pioneers,  through  a  history  of 
hardships  well  remembered,  the  energy  and  resources  of  our  people 
(have)  made  a  desert  blossom  by  bending  the  shining  stretches  of  Snake 
River  to  the  uses  of  a  flourishing  agricultural  economy.  It  was  on  Snake 
River  that  the  dream  of  a  reclaimed  desert  was  brought  to  full  fruition, 
and  the  endeavor  of  our  Snake  River  pioneers  helped  show  the  way  to 
peaceful  prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the  arid  west  (Daughters  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers,  Pioneer  Irrigation:  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  Appreciation, 
page  (v). 
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The  first  irrigation  canal  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  took  water  directly 
from  Snake  River's  south  fork  in  Poplar  (east  of  present-day  Ririe).  This  canal  was 
dug  in  1880  under  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  J.  C.  Anderson  who 
attempted  to  "encourage  farm  settlement  which  would  furnish  irrigating  water  if 
people  would  take  up  the  land"  (Clark,  Bonneville  County  in  the  Making,  page 
126).  Seven  years  later  (  1887)  the  Farmer's  Progress  Canal  System  dug  a  channel 
originally  referred  to  as  the  Eagle  Rock  and  Willow  Creek  Canal.  It  consisted  of 
2  relatively  short  channels  connecting  Snake  River  with  Willow  Creek. 

Todav,  as  in  the  past,  Willow  Creek,  a  mountain  stream  with  headwaters  in 
Gray's  Lake,  after  entering  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  (southwest  of  Ririe) 
divides  into  Sage  Creek  and  Sand  Creek.  From  these  channels,  a  whole  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  canals  branch  off,  supplying  water  to  a  vast  block  of 
farmland  north,  east,  and  south  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Another  water  system  using  natural  channels  was  the  Great  Feeder  Project. 
Early  canals,  such  as  the  Anderson  Canal  (1880)  and  Farmer's  Friend  Canal 
(1888),  took  water  directly  from  the  River.  In  time,  however,  the  River  changed 
course  leaving  some  canals  without  water.  The  idea  behind  the  Great  Feeder  was 
to  dig  a  channel  from  the  River  west  to  a  part  of  its  old  channel  called  the  Dry  Bed. 
This  would  insure  a  continual  supply  of  water  to  original  canals  and  to  canals 
subsequently  to  be  dug  such  as  the  Harrison  Canal  (1890).  To  this  end,  then,  a 
meeting  materialized  involving  representatives  from  all  canals  depending  on  the 
Dry  Bed  for  water,  and  the  Great  Feeder  Canal  Company  was  organized  in  January 
1895.   It  published  its  purpose  and  intent  in  the  following  announcement: 

Notice  is  here  given  that  the  undersigned  representing  the  Great 
Feeder  Canal  Company  has  this  day  appropriated  1 10,000  miner  inches 
of  water  to  be  taken  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  .  .  .  and  to 
be  conducted  by  a  canal  100  feet  wide,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  Dry 
Bed,  thence  through  and  along  the  channel  of  the  Dry  Bed  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles  to  the  headgate  of  the  North  Rigby  Canal  ...  to  be  used 
for  agricultural  and  other  useful  purposes  (Daughters  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers,  Pioneer  Irrigation:  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  pages  177-178). 

In  the  Great  Feeder  Project,  not  only  was  a  channel  dug,  but  a  headgate  and 
diversion  dam  were  designed  and  constructed.  Recorded  history  describes  how  dam 
and  headgate  were  built: 

The  dam  was  started  on  and  built  out  from  the  northeast  bank  of 
the  River.  It  ran  diagonally  down  and  across  the  stream  to  a  point  a  few 
yards  below  the  Feeder  headgates.  ...  It  was  built  out  gradually  from  the 
bank  and  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  River.  It  was  made  wide  enough  on 
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top  so  that  a  team  of  horses  and  a  loaded  wagon  of  rock  or  cottonwood 
trees  could  be  hauled  out  to  the  end  of  the  structure  as  it  grew  out 
farther  and  farther  into  the  stream. 

The  teams  could  not  turn  around,  so  after  the  loads  were  dumped, 
the  horses  with  the  wagons  and  the  driver(s)  had  to  go  off  the  end  into 
the  surging  waters  of  the  .  .  .  Snake.  The  water  was  very  deep.  The 
horses  had  to  swim  and  take  the  floating  wagon  out  with  them.  The 
rock  racks  were  chained  to  the  wagon  so  they  could  not  float  off.  The 
driver's  seat  was  bolted  high  on  a  standard  fastened  to  the  rack  which 
kept  the  driver  from  going  under  the  water  when  the  horses  and  wagon 
plunged  into  the  icy  water.  We  drivers  got  so  we  enjoyed  the  plunge  and 
it  seemed  the  horses  did  also.  Most  of  the  crew  were  mature  men,  but 
there  were  2  sixteen  year  old  boys  driving  rock  wagons.  .  .  . 

The  Lava  rock  was  hauled  from  Kelley's  Canyon  (named  after  Peter 
Kelly,  a  trapper)  2  miles  from  the  river.  We  made  3  or  4  trips  per  day. 
Trees  were  plentiful  near  the  dam  site.  .  .  .  We  slept  on  the  ground.  We 
did  our  own  cooking  on  campfires;  ham  and  eggs,  mulligan  stew, 
sourdough  bread  baked  in  Dutch  ovens.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  hard  work, 
and  there  were  no  accidents  that  I  can  recall  (Daughters  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers,  Pioneer  Irrigation:  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  page  184). 

The  diversion  dam  and  head'gates  were  constructed  during  wintertime 
because  water  in  the  River  was  at  its  lowest  level  then.  To  keep  warm,  the  men 
dug  pits  then  filled  these  with  hot  rocks  heated  in  campfires.  The  rocks  were 
covered  with  "filler"  and  straw,  then  beds  were  made  over  the  pits.  Heat  rising 
slowly  through  filler  and  straw  kept  the  men  warm  as  they  slept,  even  on 
abnormally  cold  nights.  Also  during  daytime  hours,  campfires  were  kept  burning 
in  such  position  that  prevailing  breezes  or  winds  would  "waft"  the  warmed  air 
generally  in  the  direction  where  the  men  worked. 

Great  Feeder  headgate  was  reportedly  the  largest  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  It  measured  116  feet.  It  was  composed  of  9  piers.  Each  pier  was  5  feet 
thick,  16  feet  high,  and  32  feet  at  the  base.  The  space  between  each  pier  was  10 
feet.   Excavation  went  down  to  bedrock,  then  proceeded  up  from  there. 

The  Great  Feeder  supplied  ample  water  to  its  canals  for  several  years,  then 
came  a  year  when  Snake  River  again  changed  course.  This  left  the  Feeder  without 
sufficient  water.  A  meeting  was  held  and  a  decision  made  to  dam  off  the  new 
channel,  forcing  river  water  back  into  its  old  channel.  In  this  undertaking,  a  mini- 
mountain  (45  feet  high  and  60  feet  across)  known  as  Kelly  Rock  (named  after 
Peter  Kelly)  was  blasted  down  and  entirely  used  up  in  construction  of  this  new 
dam. 
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Today,  the  Greal  Feeder  supplies  water  for  20  major  canal  systems.  It 
irrigates  1 00,000  acres  of  Valley  farmland.  The  whole  system,  as  at  first,  is  owned 
and  operated  In  the  people.  Farmers  worked  on  it  according  to  the  number  of 
water  shares  claimed.  It  was  democratically  conceived,  built,  and  managed  —  a 
true  symbol  of  the  -spirit  in  which  the  American  west  was  settled  and  developed. 

Before  Leaving  irrigation  projects  and  proceeding  to  write  about  Ucon's 
settlement  and  growth,  mention  should  he  made  concerning  how  the  course  of 
water  channels  was  determined,  how  they  were  dug,  and  a  prophecy  with  an 
associated  blessing  pronounced  on  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  1884  (11  years 
before  the  Greal  Feeder  project  was  undertaken).  The  blessing,  perhaps,  enabled 
such  projects  to  succeed. 

Pioneers  who  dug  canals  and  ditches  did  not  use  modern  surveying 
instruments  and  methods.  In  most  instances,  they  simply  used  common  sense  and 
the  "natural  eye"  in  determining  where  a  channel  should  be  dug  to  insure  a  proper 
How  of  water.  Sometimes  a  long  pole  was  placed  on  the  ground  with  a  small  glass 
container,  partially  filled  with  water,  placed  on  top  of  the  pole.  The  water  had  to 
show  a  slight  angle  off  plumb  to  indicate  an  acceptable  fall  in  elevation. 

After  a  channel's  course  was  determined,  it  had  to  be  dug.  Digging  was  done 
by  horse-drawn  slip  scrapers.  These  were  like  small  front-end-loader  buckets. 
They  had  2  handles  and  no  wheels  (they  slipped  over  the  ground).  The  teamster 
would  tie  his  horses'  reins  together  then  put  the  reins  around  the  back  of  his  neck. 
He  then  grasped  the  handles  and  tilted  the  scraper  down  while  his  horses  moved 
forward.  As  the  scraper  was  tilted  down,  it  filled  with  dirt.  When  full,  it  was 
leveled  off  and  slipped  over  the  ground  until  time  for  dumping.  The  teamster  then 
grasped  the  handles  and  pulled  up  flipping  the  scraper  over  (downside  up).  This 
emptied  the  dirt.  The  whole  operation  was  hard,  muscle-taxing  work,  not  for 
horses,  but  for  teamsters  —  pioneer  farmers  needed  no  weight-lifting  rooms  to 
keep  muscles  well-conditioned.  Their  muscles  were  made  rock-hard  through 
demands  of  everyday  living. 

By  such  slow  and  tedious  methods,  Snake  River  Valley  became  laced  with 
canals  and  ditches  which  brought  life-giving  water  to  dry  and  parched  soil.  As 
Governor  Smylie  wrote,  the  desert  did  indeed  "blossom"  much  like  a  rose.  But  as 
indicated,  perhaps  that  was  also  due  to  the  blessing  mentioned  above. 

The  "Wagon  Box"  Prophecy 

After  1879,  Latter-day  Saint  settlements  developed  rapidly  throughout  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  regardless  of  climate,  clearing  land  of  sagebrush,  and 
getting  river  water  onto  the  land.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  pioneer  cabins 
w  ere  crude,  with  dirt  floors  and  roofs.  They  afforded,  at  best,  minimal  shelter  from 
scorching  summer  heat  and  frigid  winter  temperatures.  Only  pioneers  who 
exercised     strong     faith     and     determination    endured    nature's    obstacles    and 
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vicissitudes;  a  strong  physical  constitution  also  helped.  But  even  with  faith, 
determination,  and  physical  health,  geographical  and  environmental  conditions 
resulted,  frequently,  in  discouragement. 

This  was  the  setting  then  for  an  address  by  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff,  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  a  small  group  of  pioneers  gathered 
along  Sand  Creek  about  5  miles  northeast  of  Eagle  Rock.  Elder  Woodruffs  address 
became  known  as  the  Wagon  Box  Prophecy  and  contained  some  remarkable 
predictions,  with  associated  blessings  concerning  development  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley. 

The  day  was  June  17,  1884  (10  years  after  Matt  Taylor  built  his  bridge  across 
Snake  River,  and  1 1  years  before  Robert  and  Lovenia  Andrus,  parents  of  Samuel 
Reed  Andrus,  would  move  into  the  Valley).  About  25  Latter-day  Saint  families 
had  moved  into  the  Valley  east  of  Eagle  Rock  (lona  and  vicinity).  They  had  land 
to  clear  of  sagebrush,  water  to  divert  from  Sand  Creek  onto  cleared  land,  and 
cabins  to  build  before  winter.  They  were  without  an  official  church  leader  because 
they  had  not  yet  been  organized  as  an  ecclesiastical  branch.  At  the  time,  Elder 
Woodruff  (77  years  old  and  soon  to  be  president  of  the  Church)  and  Heber  J. 
Grant  (27  years  old  and  just  recently  ordained  an  apostle  in  the  Quorum  of  Twelve 
Apostles)  were  in  the  area  to  visit  the  Saints  and  organize  them  into  branches 
where  necessary.  The  two  apostles  were  invited  to  address,  bless,  and  comfort  the 
lona  settlers.  Since  there  were  no  buildings  in  which  to  meet,  all  who  gathered 
either  stood,  sat  in  saddles  or  on  the  ground,  in  the  open,  while  the  two  apostles 
spoke  from  a  wagon  box  recently  removed  from  its  running  gears  in  preparing  to 
haul  logs  from  the  mountains.  The  historian  wrote  of  prevailing  circumstances  and 
the  prophecy  as  follows: 

Elders  Woodruff  and  Grant  did  not  have  to  be  told  of  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  pioneering  Saints.  They  had  come  without  reserves 
of  food  or  money  and  must  produce  to  survive.  The  growth  of  huge  sage 
indicated  a  productive  and  fertile  soil,  but  much  of  the  land  had  to  be 
cleared  by  hand  with  a  grub  hoe  before  it  could  be  tilled  —  the  brush 
piled  and  burned.  To  nourish  the  ever  thirsty  soil,  canals  and  ditches, 
some  of  them  running  for  miles,  must  be  dug  by  team  and  scraper. 
Livestock  would  face  an  icy  winter,  mostly  on  their  own,  foraging  until 
fodder  could  be  grown.  But  willing  hands  and  hearts  had  gone  to  work. 
In  the  daytime,  men  labored  on  the  canals  as  much  as  could  be 
accomplished  with  horses  foraging  on  native  feed.  In  the  evening,  the 
fire  of  piled  brush  could  be  seen  burning  as  it  lightened  the  skies. 

But  toil  and  discouragement  were  plainly  visible  on  the  faces  of  the 
Saints  in  the  gathering.  Would  it  be  sensible  to  remain  and  fight  the 
elements,  or  return  to  an  easier  life  in  the  better  settled  parts  of  the  west? 
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The\  were  not  on  a  church-called  settlement  mission,  so  they  were  free 
to  return  it  tlnv  wished.  Would  the  gophers  and  insects  continue  to 
destroy  .  .  .  planted  grain?  Perhaps  it  would  be  years  before  the  humble 
sod-roofed  cabin  would  be  replaced  by  a  comfortable  home,  or  an  age 
before  the  hard-worked  men  could  find  time  to  construct  a  school  and 

a  church  building. 

Now  it  was  tlder  Woodruffs  turn  to  speak  from  the  improvised 
rostrum.  To  the  east,  a  fringe  of  willows  and  an  occasional  cottonwood 
tree  bordered  the  edge  of  Sand  Creek.  Otherwise,  the  landscape  was  a 
monotony  of  gray  sage  nearly  as  high  as  a  horse  and  rider.  No  church 
spire  greeted  the  eye,  and  it  could  be  2  years  hence  before  school  would 
be  held  in  a  rough  two-roomed  log  cabin.  .  .  .  On  that  day,  surely  nothing 
would  been  more  heartwarming  to  the  Saints  than  some  real  prophetic 
words  of  encouragement. 

The  apostle  rose  to  face  the  little  gathering.  After  the  usual 
introductory  greeting,  he  paused.  Perhaps  he  saw  in  vision  the  green- 
golden  fields  of  waving  grain  of  the  future  —  row  upon  row  of 
flourishing  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  with  small  rivulets  of  irrigation 
water  to  nourish  them.  Or  perhaps  he  sensed  the  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
clover  in  bloom,  with  its  dainty  scent  fragrantly  in  the  air. 

Yes,  to  one  ordained  to  be  a  prophet,  there  was  much  to  be 
envisioned  that  day.  A  short  5  miles  away,  a  temple  to  the  living  God 
would  eventually  be  built  on  the  river  bank,  its  beautiful  reflections 
mirrored  in  the  water,  and  the  valley  be  studded  with  attractive  chapels. 
Comfortable  homes  and  well-tended  farms  would  be  a  reality.  The 
useless  gray  sage  would  disappear  from  the  landscape,  and  in  its  place 
would  be  orchards,  productive  fields,  graded  roads,  and  even  a  college  to 
enrich  the  area  with  its  culture. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Wagon  Box  Prophecy.  Still  remembered, 
and  part  of  the  local  history,  are  a  few  of  the  words  of  Apostle  Wood- 
ruff as  he  spoke  with  inspiration  and  prophetic  seership  this  sunny 
day  in  June  1884:  "Be  not  disheartened.  Be  not  discouraged,  because 
God's  blessing  is  upon  this  land.  It  will  be  only  a  little  time  before  there 
will  be  prosperous  and  happy  settlements  of  Latter-day  Saints  here.  You 
that  have  gone  away  from  friends,  and  you  are  almost  out  ofthe  world, but 
it  will  be  only  a  short  time  when  you  will  have  a  meeting  house,  and  a 
school  house,  and  all  ofthe  facilities  here  that  you  had  at  home  before  you 
came  here.  God  will  bless  and  multiply  the  land.. .  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
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rests  mightily  upon  me,  and  I  feel  to  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  promise  you  that  the  climate  will  be  moderated  for  your  good.  I 
can  see  these  great  sagebrush  prairies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  turned 
into  fertile  fields.   I  bless  the  land  that  it  shall  yield  forth  in  its  strength. 
Flowers  and  trees  and  fine  homes  shall  grace  the  valley  from  one  end  to 
another.   Schools  and  colleges  of  higher  learning  shall  be  built  to  serve 
you,  that  you  may  learn  the  mysteries  of  God's  great  universe.       I 
see  churches  and  meeting  houses  dotting  the  landscape  where  the  God 
of  Israel  may  be  worshiped  in  truth  and  in  spirit.  Yes,  and  as  I  look  into 
the  future  of  this  great  valley,  I  can  see  temples  —  I  can  see  beautiful 
temples  erected  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  where  holy  labors  may  be 
carried  on  in  His  name  through  generations  to  come"     (Upper  Snake 
River   Valley    Historical    Society,    Snake     River     Echoes,  Volume  15, 
Number  4,  Winter  1986,  pages  77-80). 

After  meeting  adjourned,  hearts  were  lighter.  Hopes  were  brighter.  A  prophet 
had  spoken  encouraging  words  and  had  promised  remarkable  future  developments. 

Elder  Woodruffs  words  were  especially  encouraging  in  light  of  how  trappers 
and  explorers  had  generally  regarded  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  They 
remembered  "killing"  frosts  every  month  of  the  year.  They  also  remembered  a 
country  so  wild  and  resistant  to  change  that  it  was  destined  to  remain  that  way 
indefinitely. 

Today,  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive  farming  areas  in  the  American  west.  Indeed,  leaders  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  regard  it  as  the  "breadbasket"  of  the  Church.  It 
is  that  because  of  the  remarkable  faith,  courage,  and  determination  of  pioneer 
predecessors  who  gave  more,  perhaps,  than  their  descendants  will  ever  understand. 
And  it  is  that  because  God  honored  the  remarkable  prophecy  and  blessing  given 
upon  both  land  and  pioneers  on  that  memorable  day  of  the  Wagon  Box  Prophecy. 

Ucon:  A  Community  of  2  Parts 

Matt  Taylor  built  his  toll  bridge  over  Snake  River  during  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865,  and  a  small  community  of  businesses  began  to  develop  near  the  bridge.  In 
1872,  the  community  of  Taylor's  Bridge  was  renamed  Eagle  Rock.  By  then,  it  had 
a  post  office  and  telegraph  service.  Seven  years  later  (1879),  a  railroad  bridge 
downstream,  but  close  to  Taylor's  bridge,  accelerated  Eagle  Rock's  growth  and 
assured  its  future  as  a  commercial  hub  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
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\n  the  railroad  proceeded  north  paralleling  Snake  River  on  the  west  side, 
railroad  workers  were  impressed  with  the  size  of  sagebrush  east  of  the  River.  They 
reasoned  that  the  soil  must  he  fertile.  If  it  would  grow  large  healthy  sagebrush, 
win  should  it  not  grow  luaw  \ields  of  grain,  hay  and  other  crops.  Two  of  these 
uorkers,  John  C.  Poole  and  Joseph  C.  Fisher,  when  the  railroad  reached  present- 
day  Roberts  (formerly  Market  Lake),  decided  to  investigate  country  east  of  the 
Ri\  er,  near  the  Buttes.  They  made  their  way  to  a  point  where  the  North  and  South 
I  orks  of  Snake  River  join,  looked  over  land  south  of  the  confluence,  and  liked 
what  the\  sam  .  Subsequently,  these  men,  with  their  families,  along  with  Austin  R. 
Green  and  his  family,  moved  into  the  area.  They  built  cabins,  cleared  land  of 
sagebrush,  dug  a  water  channel  from  Snake  River  through  land  they  had  cleared 
and  were  numbered  among  the  first  to  inhabit  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  (the  first 
were  Orville  Buck  and  George  Heath  who,  with  their  families,  established 
"squatter's  rights"  on  Willow  Creek  in  1874).  These  settlers  (Buck,  Heath,  Poole, 
Fisher,  and  Green)  were  also  the  first  to  experiment  with  flood  irrigation. 

Land  where  Poole,  Fisher,  Green,  and  families  settled  was  called  Poole's 
Island  because  it  lay  between  Snake  River  to  the  north  and  its  "Dry  Bed"  to  the 
south  —  in  1 885,  Poole's  Island  was  renamed  Menan,  an  Indian  word  implying  an 
island  among  "many  waters."  As  other  settlers  came  to  the  area,  Lewisville  was 
founded  in  1880,  about  a  mile  south  of  Menan. 

These  two  settlements,  Menan  and  Lewisville,  were  the  vanguard  of  other 
Latter-day  Saint  settlements  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  founded  during  the 
1880's.  These  were,  in  order  of  settlement:  Rexburg  (originally  called  Ricksburg 
after  its  founder  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  1883),  Iona  (a  Greek  name  meaning 
"beautiful,"  1884),  Ucon  (1884),  Saint  Anthony  (named  after  a  waterfall  by  that 
name  in  Minnesota,  1888),  Rigby  (named  after  William  Rigby,  1889),  and 
Amnion  (a  Book  of  Mormon  name,  1898).  Ashton,  (the  northern-most  settlement 
in  the  Valley)  was  founded  in  1 906  and  named  after  Walter  Ashton,  a  construction 
engineer  on  the  railroad.  Ririe  (the  eastern-most  settlement)  was  founded  in  1915 
and  named  after  David  Ririe  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  railroad  to  that 
place.  Among  these  communities,  the  one  to  which  attention  must  now  be 
directed  is  Ucon. 

Initially,  Ucon  was  a  community  of  2  parts.  Upper  (East)  Ucon,  where  many 
of  the  first  settlers  resided,  was  located  about  a  mile  east  of  where  the  railroad 
tracks  may  now  be  found.  It  had  a  post  office,  2  stores,  a  church  house,  school 
house,  an  amusement  hall,  and  homes  of  residents  built  on  blocks  with  roads 
intersecting  at  right  angles.  Of  course,  farms  and  farm  houses  extended  beyond  the 
periphery  of  this  geographical  arrangement,  but  the  village  itself  measured 
approximately  '/:  mile  (east  to  west)  by  1  mile  (north  to  south).  This  pattern  of 
settlement  followed  a  pattern  used  by  Brigham  Young  and  the  Saints  in  colonizing 
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the  west.  Before  that,  Joseph  Smith  used  the  same  pattern.  Nauvoo,  for  example, 
was  a  commercial  and  cultural  hub  surrounded  by  Latter-day  Saint  settlements  as 
if  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  hub's  spokes.  Joseph,  in  turn,  learned  this  pattern 
from  Puritan  settlements  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  concept  involved  in 
such  pattern  of  settlement  was  to  develop  a  concentrated  community  surrounded 
by  farmland.  Farmers  could  then  live  in  the  community  where  they  would  enjoy 
all  advantages  of  community  ("city")  living,  including  churches,  libraries,  schools, 
and  protection  against  marauders.  This  pattern  applied  to  all  Latter-day  Saint 
communities  established  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

The  meeting  in  which  settlers  decided  to  establish  a  townsite  was  held  on 
August  26,  1893  and  involved  Alphonzo  Bert  Simmons,  George  Simmons,  George 
Godfrey,  Newton  Andrus,  Lewis  A.  Huffaker,  and  Luman  Shurtliff  as  chairman. 
The  townsite  was  to  cover  40  acres.  Each  block  was  to  be  10  acres  in  size.  And 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  $12  per  acre  with  a  deed.  Subsequently,  Robert  Andrus 
surveyed  "early  village  lots"  (consult  Harmon,  Tributes  of  Time:  Ucon  Community 
1884-1958,  page  15). 

Lower  (West)  Ucon  developed  into  the  business  center  after  a  railroad  from 
Eagle  Rock  to  West  Yellowstone  reached  Ucon  in  1898.  Church,  school,  and 
amusement  hall  remained  in  Upper  Ucon,  but  post  office  and  stores  moved  to 
Lower  Ucon  in  1906  and  1909,  respectively.  Eventually,  Lower  Ucon  claimed  a 
beet-dump,  butcher  shop,  cheese  factory  (located  by  Willow  Creek,  about  2  and 
Vz  miles  south  along  the  road  between  Ucon  and  Eagle  Rock),  a  coal  yard,  drug 
store,  2  grain  mills,  2  hotels,  2  livery  stables,  2  lumber  yards,  machinery 
manufacturing  (Miskin  Scraper  Works),  a  millinery  shop,  pool  hall,  potato 
warehouses,  railroad  section  houses,  2  restaurants,  6  service  stations,  stockpens, 
6  general-purpose  stores,  a  telegraph  office,  theater,  train  station,  and  2  trucking 
businesses  (Wilford  Clayton  and  Todd  Andrus).  For  a  number  of  years,  until 
other  isolated  communities  obtained  access  to  railroad  spurs,  Ucon  served  as  a 
commercial  center  and  shipping  point  for  farms  outside  Eagle  Rock's  periphery. 
Lucile  Harmon  wrote: 

About  1907  to  1910  there  was  a  mad  rush  for  this  property  (dry 
farm  property)  and  soon  the  grain  was  streaming  into  Ucon  in  great 
quantities  (grain  yielded  55  bushels  to  the  acre  and  sold  for  40  cents  per 
bushel).  Ucon  was  very  prosperous  until  1914  when  the  loop  railroad 
was  built  to  serve  the  country  to  the  east,  north  and  south.  Especially 
lona  and  Ririe,  being  close  to  the  dry  farms,  took  the  trade.  (Until  then, 
Ucon  was  one  of  the  largest  grain-shipping  points  in  Idaho). 

The  hotels,  livery  stables,  and  stores  did  a  big  business.  With  the 
long  lines  of  wagons,  many  times  people  had  to  stay  all  night  to  get 
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unloaded.  These  businesses  began  to  decline  when  the  loop  railroad 
took  the  business  elsewhere  (Harmon,  Tributes  of  Time:  Ucon 
Community  1884*1958  and  Ucon  Second  Ward  1958-1981,  page  13). 

Today  ( March  2007),  Upper  and  Lower  Ucon  are  less  identifiable  as  separate 
parts  than  in  years  past.  Farmland  between  the  two  has  been  platted  and  sold  to 
homebuilders.  A  drive  from  Ucon's  business  center  to  the  Crowley  Road  1  mile 
east  is  a  drive  along  Broadway,  lined  on  both  sides  with  modern  houses  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.   Ucon,  once  a  rural  community,  has  become  a  small  city. 

Ucon:  A  Community  with  4  Names 

From  the  coming  of  Ucon's  first  settlers  (1884)  until  1911,  the  community 
oi  1  parts  had  been  known  by  3  names,  and  now  had  a  fourth.  Ucon's  first  name 
was  Willow  Creek,  named  after  a  stream  emerging  from  foothills  between  present- 
day  Ririe  and  lona.  The  area's  first  pioneers  settled  near  the  creek  because  that  is 
where  the  water  was.  As  other  settlers  arrived,  though  they  settled  on  land 
removed  from  the  creek,  the  name,  nevertheless,  applied  until  it  referred  to  an 
extended  geographical  area  (from  Black's  Canyon,  east,  to  Willow  Creek,  south, 
to  Snake  River,  west,  to  Poole's  Island,  north) .  Residents  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
name,  but  the  post  office  was  not,  claiming  it  was  too  long  and  awkward. 

So  a  "naming  committee"  was  formed.  Various  names  were  considered.  All 
names  considered  were  rejected.  Tempers  flared.  Finally,  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  drawn  from  an  "earthen  jar."  These  were  A,  K,  O.  The  name,  Ako,  so  far 
as  the  Post  Office  was  concerned,  then  identified  the  community  until  the  railroad 
came  through  in  1898.  The  railroad,  after  a  while,  rejected  Ako  "because  it  didn't 
mean  anything."  So  another  committee  was  formed.  Again,  names  were 
considered,  and  again,  all  names  considered  were  rejected.  Letters  once  more  were 
placed  in  a  jar  and  drawn  forth  until  their  arrangement  spelled  Elva.  So  Elva 
replaced  Ako  and  was  used  until  confusion  developed  involving  a  settlement  in 
southern  Idaho  named  Elba.  Post  Office  and  railroad  then  rejected  Elva,  saying  it 
was  "too  much  like  Elba,"  Once  more  a  naming  committee  was  organized,  and 
once  more  tempers  exceeded  bounds  of  discretion  and  discipline.  Committee 
members  aborted  the  meeting  and  "went  home  in  disgust."  Sherrol  and  Karen 
Landon  described  what  happened  subsequently. 

Nathan  Freeman  was  the  postmaster  of  Elva  at  the  time  and  felt 
pressure  from  his  boss  to  submit  a  new  name.  Freeman  found  a  few 
sympathetic  old  timers  and  the  secret  committee  went  back  to  choosing 
letters  from  a  jar.   They  chose  the  four  letters  that  gave  Ucon  its  name. 
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Freeman  sent  the  name  to  the  postal  service  and  approval  came 
several  days  later.  Freeman  had  some  misgivings,  since  most  of  the  town 
had  no  idea  that  it  had  a  new  name.  People  were  shocked  when  the 
railroad  changed  the  sign  on  the  Railroad  Depot  from  Elva  to  Ucon. 

Townsfolk  were  up  in  arms,  but  the  postal  service  stood  firm  in 
refusing  requests  to  withdraw  the  name.  Many  of  the  folks  refused  the 
name  of  Ucon  especially  the  old  timers.  A.B.  Simmons  called  the 
western  part  of  the  town  The  Switch,  which  was  the  site  of  the  Oregon 
Shortline  siding.  Many  agreed  with  him,  and  to  them  the  name  was 
never  completely  accepted  (Landon/Landon,  A  City  Lost,  A  City  Found, 
pages  5'6). 

For  a  time,  the  community's  ecclesiastical  unit  was  called  Willow  Creek 
Ward.  This  name  was  even  placed  on  the  Ward's  rock  meeting  house.  Post  office 
and  railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  used  Elva  to  identify  the  community  until  1911 
when  Ucon  became  the  new  name.  So  according  to  Sherrol  and  Karen  Landon, 
Willow  Creek  officially  identified  the  Community  from  "about  1883  to  1902."  It 
was  then  called  Ako  from  "about  1903  to  1905."  Elva  was  its  name  from  "about 
1906  to  1910."  Ucon  became  its  permanent  name  in  191 1  (Landon/Landon,  A  City 
Lost,  A  City  Found,  page  6). 

Generations  of  descendants  have  certainly  accepted  Ucon  as  an  appropriate 
name,  otherwise  their  famous  high  school  cheer  "U'Con,  U'Con,  you  know  U'Con" 
could  never  have  been  used.  And  how  many  athletic  victories  were  achieved  with 
those  inspiring  words  ringing  in  the  ears  of  despairing,  jaded,  struggling  athletes? 

Settlement  and  Development  of  Ucon 

Ucon  was/is  a  farming  community  located  along  Yellowstone  Highway  91 
midway  between  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls)  and  Rigby  (about  6  miles  from  both). 
Its  elevation  is  4,800  feet.  Its  climate  is  continental,  ranging  from  extremes  of  100 
degrees  during  summer  to  40  degrees  below  zero  during  winter.  High  velocity 
winds  are  common,  and  average  annual  precipitation  is  1 1  inches,  including 
snowfall.  This  defines  the  area  as  arid  —  without  irrigation,  no  domesticated  crops 
except  winter  grain  would  grow,  and  winter  grain  would  not  yield  heavily.  Soil  in 
Ucon  and  environs  is  fertile,  ranging  from  clay  to  loam,  and  in  some  places 
downright  rocky.  Commercial  crops  grown  have  included  sugar  beets,  grain,  hay, 
and  potatoes.  In  addition,  Ucon's  climate  favors  apples,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  vegetables  such  as  beans,  carrots,  corn,  cucumbers,  peas, 
radishes,  and  squash. 

For  all  settlers  in  the  area,  requirements  for  endurance  and  success,  during 
Ucon's    early    years,    were    commitment,    courage,    determination,    faith,    and 
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persistence.     Anything  short  of  this  formula  may  have  intimidated  some  who 
otherwise  might  have  called  Icon  home. 

Ucon's  first  pioneers,  some  of  whom  came  to  pan  gold,  settled  along  Willow 
Creek  near  present-day  Shelton  (named  after  John  Shelton  Howard  who  dropped 
his  List  name  and  went  hv  his  middle  name)  and  Milo  (named  after  Milo  Andrus). 
They  came  during  the  late  I870's  and  early  1880's,  bearing  such  names  as  Thomas 
Hash,  George  Heath,  Orville  Buck,  William  Clegg,  Henry  Keefer,  Peter  Kelly,  and 
Robert  Sermon.    There  were  others,  of  course. 

These  early  pioneers  lived  in  dugouts,  tents,  and  wagons  until  log  cabins  could 
be  built.  Logs  were  cut  and  trimmed  in  Black's  Canyon  to  the  east  along  Snake 
River.  They  were  floated  down  river  to  where  the  Great  Feeder  headgates  would 
later  be  constructed.  They  were  then  transported  through  sagebrush  to  their 
destination  by  means  of  wagons  without  boxes.  Meanwhile,  these  hardy  settlers 
contended  with  coyotes,  Indians,  rattlesnakes,  sage  ticks,  and  a  multitude  of 
"varmints."  There  were  no  roads  —  just  wagon  tracks.  Of  course,  fences  (a  mark 
oi  "civilization")  were  non-existent  until  erected.  This  expansive  high-country 
sagebrush-plain  was  bleak.  The  only  trees  and  willows  to  be  seen  grew  along  Snake 
River  and  Willow  Creek.  At  one  time,  only  a  half  dozen  cabins  marked  the 
distance  between  Eagle  Rock  and  eastern  foothills  from  which  Snake  River's  South 
Fork  emerged.  Surely,  the  vision  of  these  early  colonizers  must  have  been  that  of 
a  true  wilderness  in  the  "lone  and  dreary  world." 

A  second  surge  of  pioneers  into  Ucon  country  was,  primarily,  Latter-day 
Saints  who  came  from  Utah  about  1883  to  1889.  These  settled  various 
neighboring  communities  already  identified  (Iona  and  Rigby)  along  with  Ucon. 
Among  the  first  to  reside  in  Ucon  were  the  Robinson  families  (Amos,  Lee,  Samuel) 
and  the  Simmons  families  ( Alphonso  B.  and  George) .  Other  families  included,  but 
were  not  limited  to,  R.L.  Bybee,  Nathan  Groom,  and  Lewis  Huffaker  —  these  were 
numbered  among  Ucon's  early  settlers. 

A  third  surge  of  settlers  came  to  Ucon  during  the  1890's  and  early  Twentieth 
Century.  They,  too,  were  primarily  Latter-day  Saints  who  came  from  Utah.  They 
included  the  Andruses  (Newton,  Heber,  Robert),  Frank  Dodge,  George  Godfrey, 
Luman  Shurtliff,  Joseph  Starkey,  and  their  families.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
multitude  of  others  whose  names  are  associated  with  participation  in  Ucon's 
business  enterprises,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  educational  endeavors,  and 
local/county/state  government.  Names  such  as  Barrie,  Brown,  Byrum,  Clayton, 
Cramer,  Farnsworth,  Fretwell,  Harmon,  Hill,  Jenkins,  Jensen,  Lott,  Miskin, 
Phillips,  Rasmussen,  Ritchie,  Seedall,  Seivers,  Tracy,  and  Woolf  became  almost, 
if  not,  synonymous  with  Ucon.  Space  in  this  history  does  not  allow  for  a 
discussion  of  contributions  involving  those  who  bore  these  names,  though  the 
historical  record  may  hunger  for  such. 
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Names  that  simply  cannot  be  ignored  or  passed  over,  in  terms  of  contributions 
made  and  leadership  provided,  are  Amos  Robinson,  A.B.  Simmons,  Nathan 
Groom,  Lewis  Huffaker,  Newton,  Heber  and  Robert  Andrus.  In  following 
paragraphs,  descriptions  of  what  these  men  did  will  be  summarized. 

Amos  Robinson  and  family  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Willow 
Creek/Ucon.  Furthermore,  he  received  and  planted  2  wagon  loads  of  trees  sent  by 
A.  B.  Simmons  in  Weber  Valley  (Utah).  These  consisted  of  Cottonwood,  Balm  of 
Giliad,  and  Black  Willows.  In  addition  Cottonwood  Trees  that  grew  naturally 
along  streams  (Snake  River  and  Willow  Creek)  were  dug  up  and  replanted  around 
homesteads  for  protection  against  sun  and  wind.  Indeed,  "straight  rows  of  trees 
enclosed  clean-swept  door  yards.  Yards  were  often  sprinkled  to  keep  them  packed 
hard,  then  swept  clean  as  a  floor"  (Beautiful  Bonneville,  page  96).  So  barren  was 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  plain  that  timber  culture  practiced  by  Amos 
Robinson  and  contemporaries  resulted  in  "groves"  of  trees  throughout  the  valley. 
The  pattern  they  followed  was  20  acres  of  trees  per  every  160  acres  of  land 
(Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers),  History  of  Ucon,  Idaho,  page  5).  Most  early 
church  yards  were  shaded  by  large  groves  of  trees,  within  which  summer 
celebrations  frequently  occurred. 

A.  B.  (Alphonzo  Bert)  Simmons  and  family  were  numbered  among  Willow 
Creek/Ucon's  first  settlers.  His  life  indicates  a  responsible  man,  intent  on  serving 
others.  First,  as  mentioned  previously,  in  1885  he  sent  2  wagon  loads  of  trees 
from  Weber  Valley  to  Amos  Robinson  for  planting  in  Willow  Creek  and  environs. 
At  the  time,  trees  were  much  needed  on  a  treeless  landscape.  Second,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  charged  with  selecting  a  townsite  for  East  Willow  Creek. 
The  townsite  was  located  on  40  acres  of  land  he  made  available.  And  he  was 
designated  by  the  committee  as  salesman  for  land  to  be  sold  at  $12  per  acre  with 
a  deed.  That  implies  considerable  attention  to  and  book  work  connected  with  land 
disposal.  The  record  is  silent  concerning  personal  remuneration  for  services,  so  we 
may  justifiably  conclude  that  he  received  none.  Third,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
the  Willow  Creek  Ward  in  August  1888.  Geographically,  the  Ward  was  extensive 
—  its  north/south  boundaries  were  Rigby  and  Willow  Creek,  a  distance  of  9  miles; 
its  east/west  boundaries  were  Shelton  and  Snake  River,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  For 
horse-and'buggy  days,  when  travel  was  slow,  that  was  significant.  He  served  as 
bishop  for  2 1  years.  The  only  other  bishop  of  this  ward  (Willow  Creek/Ucon)  who 
even  came  close  to  serving  that  long  was  Robert  Andrus.  Bishop  Andrus  served 
for  18  years. 

Nathan  "Nate"  Groom,  initially  a  farmer  in  Garfield  (2  miles  northwest  of 
Ucon),  moved  his  family  to  Ucon  in  1906  where  he  and  his  wife  Mamie  (Mary) 
operated  Ucon's  first  store.  The  store  was  located  east  across  a  road  from  the  rock 
church  house.    Nathan  and  wife  were  such  successful  business  people,  income 
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from  the  store  paid  its  mortgage  and  provided  sufficient  money  to  sustain  him  on 
a  proselyting  mission.  In  1909,  be  and  Mary  moved  their  store  to  West  Ucon, 
closer  to  the  railroad,  accommodating  movement  of  freight. 

In  1911,  a  meeting  was  hold  in  Nathan  Groom's  house  to  discuss  digging  a 
water  well  for  Last  Icon.  Besides  Groom,  those  present  in  the  meeting  were 
Heber  and  Robert  Andrus,  Eli  Mike  sell,  Samuel  T.  Robinson,  and  Joseph  Starkey. 
The  well  was  dug  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Robert  Andrus's  lot.  A  hand-pump 
was  used  to  bring  up  the  water.  This  constituted  the  beginning  of  a  community 
u  .iter  s\  stem. 

Lew  is  Huffaker,  and  his  wife  Martha  moved  from  Summit  County,  Utah  to 
Lew  isville,  Idaho  in  1886,  then  to  Willow  Creek  in  1887  where  they  homesteaded 
160  acres  south  o(  Cemetery  Road  and  west  of  Crowley  Road.  Lewis  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  charged  with  locating  a  townsite  for  East  Willow  Creek. 
Later  he  donated  land  for  the  first  church  house  in  Willow  Creek.  This  building 
was  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  his  farm  where  Cemetery  and  Crowley 
Roads  intersect. 

The  Andrus  brothers  —  Heber,  Newton  and  Robert  —  were  community 
leaders  in  Willow  Creek.  Newton  was  a  member  of  the  committee  organized  to 
locate  a  townsite  for  East  Willow  Creek  in  1893.  Heber  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  organized  to  discuss  digging  a  community  well  for  East  Ucon  in  1911. 

Robert  was  also  a  member  of  this  committee.  In  fact,  the  well  was  dug,  as 
previously  mentioned,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  his  lot.  But  Robert's  importance 
to  the  community  of  Ucon  far  transcended  this  brief  moment  under  history's 
spotlight.  He  was,  truly,  a  major  contributor  to  community  leadership  and  service 
—  more  than  any  other  single  individual  who  lived  there  during  his  time.  Following 
is  a  delineation  of  his  contributions  to  the  community  of  Ucon: 

1.  He  surveyed  lots  in  East  Willow  Creek  (Upper  Ucon). 

2.  He  served  Willow  Creek  and  Ako  as  post  master  from  1898  to  1904. 

3.  He  participated  in  decisions  and  activities  resulting  in  a  community 
water  well  (the  well  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  his  lot). 

4.  He  served  as  trustee  of  Ucon  schools  for  31  years  during  which  time  all 
school  buildings,  except  the  first  one,  were  planned  for  and  constructed. 
Also,  a  seminary  was  established  and  its  building  put  in  place  under  his 
leadership  in  1931. 

5.  He  was  an  organizer  and  stockholder  in  Simmons/Woolf  Mercantile.  He 
was  also  the  store's  first  manager,  from  1906  to  1909. 

6.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local  church  building  committee. 

7.  He  served  18  years  as  bishop  of  the  Ucon  Ward  (1916-1934). 

8.  He  was  a  representative  on  the  Great  Feeder  Canal. 
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9.  He  directed  Harrison  Canal  Company  for  18  years. 

10.  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Ucon  Russet  Growers. 

1 1.  He  was  chairman  of  a  Boy  Scout  committee. 

12.  He  was  a  committeeman  on  the  National  Defense  for  War. 

13.  He  served  as  director  and  secretary /treasurer  of  the  Gem  State  Roller 
Mills  in  Ucon. 

14.  He  was  secretary /treasurer  of  the  Long  Valley  Grazing  Association  for 
18  years. 

15.  He  served  as  manager  of  the  Farmer's  Society  of  Equity  Company. 

16.  He  was  secretary /treasurer  of  the  Idaho  Falls  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  for  18  years. 

17.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  2  terms. 

18.  He  served  as  Bonneville  County  Commissioner  (1917-1919). 

19.  He  was  appointed  by  Idaho's  governor,  H.  C.  Baldridge,  in  1930  as 
secretary /treasurer  for  a  committee  to  beautify  Ucon's  Cemetery. 

20.  He  served  2  proselyting  missions  for  the  Church,  one  in  1898  to  Bear 
Lake  settlements  (this  was  for  6  months),  and  another  in  1909  to  the 
Southern  States  Mission  (this  was  for  2  years). 

Besides  this  remarkable  list  of  responsibilities,  Robert  assisted  his  sister-in- 
law,  Ann  I.  Andrus,  in  raising  her  family.  Ann's  husband,  Heber,  died  in  1914 
from  pneumonia.  In  true  Christian  fashion,  Robert  assumed  and  liquidated  Heber's 
financial  obligations  and  provided  fatherly  assistance  to  Aunt  Annie's  children  as 
they  matured.  Before  Heber's  death,  his  and  Robert's  families  were  close  (both 
wives  and  mothers  were  sisters;  both  husbands  and  fathers  were  brothers),  but  after 
Heber  died,  they  were  even  closer.  Both  families  contributed  substantially  to 
Ucon's  development/growth  and  strengthened,  almost  immeasurably,  Ucon  society. 

Organizing  Willow  Creek  Branch/Ward, 
and  Building  Church  Houses 

Most  early  settlers  in  the  Willow  Creek  area  were  members  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  area  was  extensive.  Settlers  were 
scattered.  Sunday  meetings,  then,  at  first  were  held  in  homes  of  various  church 
members  under  supervision  of  Jessee  Cleverly,  the  first  Presiding  Elder. 

On  Sunday,  August  11,  1888,  A.  B.  Simmons  was  presented  as  bishop.  He 
was  unanimously  sustained  at  Bannack  Stake  Conference  in  Lewisville  a  week 
later.  At  that  time  Willow  Creek  Ward  was  organized,  and  Bishop  Simmons  was 
ordained  by  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  and  stake  president  Thomas  E.  Ricks.  His 
counselors  were  Reuben  Coles  and  Luman  A.  Shurtliff.  In  December,  Elder 
Shurtliff  left  for  the  mission  field  (the  first  missionary  from  Willow  Creek  Ward). 
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Following  his  departure,  George  A.  Simmons  became  second  counselor  in  the 

bishopric. 

Willow  Creek's  first  church  building  was  a  log  structure  erected  in  Milo,  but 
m  hsl>2  was  moved  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  involving  Cemetery 
and  Crowley  Roads.  This  log  building  with  dirt  roof  (multi-colored  wild  flowers 
bloomed  each  spring  on  the  roof,  bringing  color  to  an  otherwise  drab  and  forlorn 
"ragged  beggar  sunning"  along  2  roads)  served  a  dual  purpose.  During  week  days 
it  was  used  as  a  school.    On  Sunday,  it  was  used  as  a  church. 

Ward  members  increased  in  number  until  by  1895  a  more  commodious 
building  was  needed.  So  during  the  Winter  of  1895-1896,  rock  was  hand  chiseled 
from  a  quarry  in  hills  northeast  of  Milo  then  hauled  to  a  site  east  of,  but  adjacent 
to,  the  lot  on  which  Robert  Andrus's  homestead  was  located.  There,  rock  walls 
were  constructed,  but  then  work  to  be  completed  by  1898  was  stalled  until  1900, 
when  additional  funds  were  available.  The  building  was  not  finished  until  1904 
when  it  was  dedicated  by  stake  president  Robert  L.  Bybee.  The  building  cost 
$2,000.  Nails  used  in  the  building  were  purchased  "from  Sunday  eggs"  saved  by 
Relief  Society  sisters.  The  Ward  Young  Ladies  "sold  ice  cream  and  lemonade  to 
help  buy  windows"  (Harmon,  Tributes  of  Time:  Ucon  Community  1884-1958  and 
Vcon  Second  Ward  1958-1981,  page  29). 

The  building  was  heated  by  a  coal/wood-burning  stove.  Curtains  served  as 
dividers  for  classrooms.  Water  for  sacrament  service  was  provided  by  Joseph 
Starkey  from  his  well,  so  canal  water  would  not  have  to  be  used.  Everyone  drank 
from  the  same  cup  as  it  was  passed  down  each  row  of  worshipers.  Bats  sometimes 
got  inside  the  building  and  would  engage  in  erratic  flights  during  what  otherwise 
may  have  been  long  and  trying  sermons  —  occasionally  a  shriek  might  emphasize 
the  sermonizing,  not  induced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  a  bat's  low  dive.  Outside 
toilets  were  provided  with  designations,  "His"  and  "Hers." 

In  1916,  a  brick  section  was  added  to  the  rock  church  under  supervision  of 
Bishop  Robert  Andrus  —  in  May  of  that  year,  Bishop  Andrus  had  been  called, 
ordained,  and  set  apart.  The  new  section  provided  classrooms  on  ground  level  and 
in  an  upper  level.  It  was  built  over  a  basement  in  which  was  located  a  large  room 
for  Boy  Scouts  and  a  furnace  room.  Water,  too,  was  piped  into  the  new  section  — 
the  only  tap  was  found  in  the  furnace  room  (sacrament  cups  in  trays  were  filled 
from  this  tap).  As  this  building  neared  the  end  of  its  usefulness,  the  furnace  room 
was  used  as  a  classroom.  But  until  then,  the  rock  church  with  its  sporty  new  brick 
addition  represented  about  the  best  that  age  in  time  could  produce. 

North  of  the  building,  a  sizable  grove  of  Cottonwood  Trees  provided  shade 
from  summer  sun  and  homes  to  a  multitude  of  birds.  Fourth  of  July  and  Twenty- 
fourth  of  July  celebrations  were  always  held  in  the  church  building  and  among  its 
tall  trees.    Family  reunions  also  were  held  there. 
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Before  closing  narrative  concerning  Willow  Creek/Ucon  Ward's  meeting 
house,  perhaps  a  list  of  bishops  who  served  the  Ward  until  a  new  building  was  built 
and  moved  into  during  the  Summer  of  1952  would  be  appropriate.  Their  names 
and  years  served  follow: 

1.  A.B.Simmons  1888-1909 

2.  John  A.  Woolf  1909-1913 

3.  James  Godfrey  1913-1915 

4.  HyrumKirkham  1915-1916 

5.  Robert  Andrus  1916-1934 

6.  Samuel  A.  Hill  1934-1938 

7.  Rulon  Simmons  1938-1945 

8.  Spencer  Jenkins  1945-1952 

9.  Karl  Devenport  1952 

Four  months  after  Karl  Devenport  became  bishop  (February  1952),  work 
commenced  on  a  new  building  for  Ucon  Ward  (May  1952).  The  site  selected  was 
across  the  road  east  of  Ucon  Elementary  School.  The  new  bishopric  had  gone  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  complete  arrangements  for  construction  of  the  building.  They 
met  with  a  member  of  the  Church  Building  Committee  and  as  he  scanned  records 
of  the  Ucon  Ward,  he  said:  "Why,  you  don't  need  a  new  chapel.  Your  ward  hasn't 
grown  in  50  years."  With  that  pronouncement,  the  meeting  was  over.  Bishop 
Devenport  wrote: 

A  dejected,  inexperienced  new  bishopric  sought  a  place  where  we 
could  be  alone  to  counsel.  Brother  Andrus's  face  lighted  up  (Thomas 
Edgar  Andrus).  He  remembered  that  many  years  before  he  had  served 
as  a  mission  secretary  to  Bishop  LeGrande  Richards  in  the  Southern 
States  Mission,  and  that  Elder  Richards  was  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.  Certainly  it  would  do  no  harm  for  Brother  Andrus  to  renew 
acquaintances. 

Bishop  Richards  was  delighted  to  see  this  man  who  had  lived  in  the 
Mission  Home  as  a  member  of  the  Richards  family  for  a  period  of  several 
months.  As  he  scanned  the  Ucon  records,  he  noted  that  Bishop  Rulon 
Simmons  had  previously  deposited  $500  in  the  Office  in  Salt  Lake,  and 
that  Bishop  Spencer  Jenkins  had  later  completed  negotiations  for  a 
building  site.  Within  a  few  weeks,  final  approval  was  given.  Brother 
Theodore  Pope  had  been  appointed  our  architect  and  we  were  on  our 
way.  President  McKay  had  made  a  statement  that  he  would  personally 
dedicate  any  new  ward  chapel  that  was  completed  within  1  year,  and  this 
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became  our  goal  (Harmon,  Tributes  of  Time:  Ucon  Community  1884- 
[958  and  Ucon  Second  Ward  I  958- 198  1,  page  32). 

The  new  building  was  completed  and  ready  to  dedicate  on  May  23,  1953. 
President  McKay,  however,  did  not  come  to  offer  the  dedicatory  prayer.  In  his 
place  came  Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball  (a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  future  president  oi  the  Church).  This  building  today  (March  11, 
2007)  continues  to  serve  Ucon  residents  as  a  ward  meeting  house. 

Ucon's  School  Houses 

Initially,  settlers  o{  Willow  Creek  taught  children  in  their  homes.  Settlers 
were  scattered  over  a  broad  area.  There  were  no  school  sleighs  or  wagons  driven 
o\er  a  given  route  picking  up  children  at  designated  points  along  the  way. 
Moreover,  children  were  needed  at  home  to  help  with  chores  and  farming 
operations.  At  home  they  were  readily  available  for  whatever  needed  to  be  done 
at  the  time. 

The  first  formal  school  within  Willow  Creek  precincts  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Jennie  Beam  in  the  Orville  Buck  home,  located  in  Shelton.  In  1891  a  school  house 
u  as  funded,  largely  from  donations,  called  Hardscrabble  School  (also  known  as  the 
Root  Hog  or  Die  School).  This  was  a  1-room  log  building  with  a  floor  made  of 
rough  planks.  Its  name  came  from  "hardships  and  struggles"  encountered  in 
getting  to  school.  It  was  located  near  the  north  side  of  Willow  Creek  not  far  east 
of  the  Crowley  Road.  Winters  were  long  and  monotonous.  Frequently  "older 
young  people"  would  attend  school  "just  to  have  something  to  do"  (consult 
Beautiful  Bonneville,  page  97). 

In  1892,  Willow  Creek  divided  into  2  school  districts  —  its  southern  part 
became  Crowley;  its  northern  part,  later,  became  District  1 1.  At  this  time  the  log 
church  building,  constructed  at  the  intersection  of  Cemetery  and  Crowley  Roads, 
was  used  (by  future  District  1 1 )  for  school  during  week  days.  In  the  literature,  this 
building  (used  as  a  school)  was  called,  simply,  Little  Log  School  House  (consult 
Beautiful  Bonneville,  page  97). 

As  population  of  Willow  Creek  grew,  by  1906  Little  Log  School  House  was 
inadequate  to  its  purpose.  It  was  only  1  room  accommodating  8  grades.  So  a  bond 
was  floated  for  $4,000  and  a  2-story  4-room  red  brick  school  house  was  built 
across  the  road  south  of  the  rock  church  building.  This  building  served 
educational  needs  of  East  Willow  Creek/Ucon  until  1917.  It  was  heated  by  a  not- 
so-reliable  coal/wood  burning  furnace.  It  had  outside  toilets.  Farmer's  Friend 
Canal  water,  at  first,  was  carried  into  the  building;  later,  well  water  was  brought 
in  for  drinking.  It  was  primitive,  but  a  definite  improvement  over  previously-used 
facilities. 
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The  2'Story,  4-room,  red  brick  school  building  served  its  purpose  for  14  years 
(until  1920)  when  a  new  brick  building  received  students  for  educational  purposes. 
This  new  building  was  located  1  block  west  of  the  Robert  Andrus  homestead  (2 
blocks  west  of  the  red  brick  school  building).  It  boasted  8  rooms  for  8  grades  and 
8  teachers  —  one  room  for  each  grade  and  teacher.  In  1924,  a  2-year  high  school 
was  added.  This  was  done  under  the  encouragement,  leadership,  and  supervision 
of  school  trustees  Robert  Andrus,  Lee  S.  Robinson,   and  Joseph  Ritchie. 

Though  architectural  plans  "called  for"  indoor  plumbing,  insufficient  funds 
delayed  this  luxury  until  later.  In  the  meantime,  outdoor  toilets  were  used.  Water, 
however,  was  "brought  to  the  building  by  a  firehose  and  drinking  fountains  were 
installed  in  the  new  building"  (Landon/Landon,  A  City  Lost,  A  City  Found,  page 
132). 

In  1931,  a  full  4-year  high  school  in  Ucon  became  reality.  In  1932,  a 
seminary  building  was  constructed  across  a  road  east  of  the  high  school,  and  in 
1934,  a  gymnasium  was  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  school  building. 
Subsequently,  rooms  were  also  added  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

In  1939,  a  new  elementary  school  was  built  about  50  yards  north  of  the  high 
school.  This  school  accommodated  grades  1  through  6.  The  high  school,  then, 
also  housed  6  grades  (7  through  12).  The  high  school  drew  its  studentbody  from 
surrounding  communities  —  Coltman  and  Fairview  to  the  west,  Milo  and  Shelton 
to  the  east,  and  Crowley  to  the  south.  The  writer  of  this  history  attended  grades 
2  through  6  in  the  new  elementary  building.  Subsequently,  he  attended  grades  7 
through  12  in  the  high  school  building,  graduating  as  an  eighth'grader  and  then  as 
a  high  school  senior  in  that  building.  Those  buildings,  and  what  went  on  inside, 
form  the  educational  core  of  his  lifetime  experience.  Fond  memories,  involving 
teachers  of  high  caliber  and  students  motivated  by  positive  values  generously 
garnish  that  core. 

Ucon's  Business  District 

In  1911,  businesses  and  residences  east  of  Yellowstone  Highway  on  what  was 
called  the  Andrus  subdivision  (this  involved  land  initially  belonging  to  Robert 
Andrus)  was  "accepted"  as  Lower  (West)  Ucon.  Later,  "Assessor's  Plot"  (land 
west  of  the  highway)  was  added  (Beautiful  Bonneville,  page  99).  In  that  year,  too, 
the  name,  "Ucon,"  became  Willow  Creek/Ako/Elva's  permanent  name.  At  that 
time,  most  businesses  were  located  between  the  railroad  and  highway.  Buildings 
were  about  equally  located  north  and  south  of  what  is  currently  Broadway  Street. 

Not  only  have  business  places  changed  in  Ucon  through  the  years,  but  the 
nature  of  business,  too,  has  changed.  Its  metamorphoses  may  be  identified  as 
follows:  from  incipiency  to  rapid  growth  and  temporary  prosperity,  to  decline,  to 
gradual  residential  growth  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  From  hardware  stores, 
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to  gift  and  milliner^  shops,  pharmaceuticals,  restaurant  and  theater;  from  pool  hall, 
grocery,  M\d  meal  market  to  produce  company;  from  hotel  to  apartments  and 
houses;  from  liven  Btables  to  service  stations;  from  black-smithing  to  auto  and 
tractor  repair.  A  hardware  store,  ice  cream  shop,  and  the  Gem  State  Roller  Mill 
all  burned  down.  The  Roller  Mill,  phoenix-like,  arose  from  its  ashes  (was  rebuilt) 
as  the  Icon  Bonded  Mill,  handling  not  only  flour,  but  feed,  seed,  and  coal. 

The  Gem  State  Roller  Mill,  besides  the  railroad,  provided  impetus  for 
economic  growth  in  I  con.  During  1907,  constructing  the  mill  was  discussed  in 
a  meeting  at  the  home  oi  Robert  Andrus.  Officers  responsible  for  construction  and 
operation  of  the  mill  were  P.  J.  Davis,  president;  Peter  Nelson,  vice-president; 
Robert  Andrus,  Secretary/Treasurer;  Lafayette  Hanson,  Secretary;  and  George 
Claw  son,  miller.  The  mill  was  built  in  1908.  At  first  water  power  was  planned  to 
operate  mill  machinery,  but  Idaho  Power  Company  in  Idaho  Falls,  desiring  to 
expand  its  business,  agreed  to  run  a  power  line  to  Ucon.  Besides  furnishing  power 
tor  the  mill,  Ucon  residents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  tap  into  the  available 
power  supply  for  "lighting  purposes."  Not  only  did  the  Mill  bring  electric  power 
to  Ucon,  in  1911  residents  of  Lower  Ucon  were  connected  to  a  water  well 
belonging  to  the  Mill.  This  business  "proved  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  community  (Lower  Ucon)  until  the  Mill  burned  down  —  July 
1927"  (Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers,  Histories  of  the  lona,  Lincoln,  and  Ucon  Wards 
Bonneville  County,  Idaho,  page  9). 

So  vital  had  the  Mill  been  in  Ucon's  development,  a  decision  was  made  to 
rebuild  it.  The  new  mill  was  renamed  Ucon  Bonded  Mill.  It  was  sold  to  Keith 
Stanger  in  1938  who  expanded  its  business  by  selling,  in  addition  to  flour,  coal, 
feed,  seed  and  eventually  potatoes  from  a  warehouse  by  the  Mill.  This  mill  served 
the  people  of  Ucon  and  surrounding  area  until  1978  when  it  was  dismantled. 
Today  nothing  shows  to  indicate  a  4-story  building  with  2  giant  grain  silos  once 
occupied  the  space  between  railroad  and  highway  where  the  two  come  together 
north  of  town. 

One  other  Ucon  business  deserving  at  least  cursory  treatment  was  the  Miskin 
Scraper  Works.  The  mind  and  energy  behind  this  undertaking  involving  "heavy 
industry"  in  a  tiny  east  Idaho  settlement  was  Arthur  R.  Miskin  who  had  taught 
school  in  Fairview,  Firth,  and  Coltman,  then  managed  a  store  and  post  office  in 
Shelton  before  inventing  his  famous  scraper  and  moving  to  Ucon.  East  Idaho 
t.irms  needed  leveling  for  flood  irrigation.  No  effective,  efficient  way  of  leveling 
had  been  developed  (slip  scrapers  were  woefully  inadequate)  until  Arthur  came 
along. 

The  Miskin  scraper  possessed  a  comparatively  large  bucket  which,  when  the 
scraper  was  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses,  could  be  tripped  and  emptied  of  its  load  by 
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a  foot  pedal.  When  pulled  by  a  tractor,  a  trip  rope  did  the  trick.  The  scraper  was 
probably  the  best  farming  tool  since  John  Deere  invented  his  plow. 

Miskin  scrapers  were  used  not  only  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  but 
throughout  the  intermountain  west.  A  few  were  shipped  throughout  the  United 
States  and  even  into  foreign  countries. 

By  1929,  Miskin  Scraper  Works  employed  a  crew  of  20  men.  Between  1917 
and  1950,  Miskin  produced  14,000  scrapers  (consult  Landon/Landon,  Ucon,  A 
People  Lost  —   A  People  Found,  page  279). 

At  first,  Miskin  bought  and  moved  into  buildings  that  had  once  housed  Iona 
Mercantile,  Bignell  Drugstore,  a  saloon,  restaurant,  and  movie  theater  (all  on  the 
south  side  of  Broadway).  Later,  (1936)  he  built  and  moved  into  a  larger  building 
southwest  of  old  Ucon's  business  district.  His  business  continued  to  grown  until 
a  newer,  bigger  complex  was  necessary  during  the  1970's.  These  facilities  were 
located  between  the  railroad  and  Highway  20  southwest  of  Ucon.  When  Arthur 
retired,  his  son,  Richard,  took  over  the  business. 

Now  before  Ucon's  business  district  in  this  chapter  of  the  history  concludes, 
perhaps  a  chronological  listing,  by  year,  of  Ucon  businesses  would  be  appropriate 
and  helpful.  From  1902  through  the  1940's,  the  following  businesses  have  been 
listed: 

1902  William  Poll  Coal  Yard 

1905  Iona  Mercantile 

1906  Groom  Store  moved  from  East  to  West  Ucon 

1907  Calvert  Pool  Hall 

1907  Poll  Livery  Stable  and  home 

1907  Simmons  and  Woolf  Store 

1908  Gem  State  Roller  Mill 

1909  Midland  Elevator 

1910  Jones  Hotel 

1910  Houghton's  Hardware 

1910  Ambrose  Maxfield's  Butcher  Shop 

1910  Blacksmith  shop 

1910  Allie  Ware  Hotel 

1910  Elva  Lumber  Company 

1911  Bybee  Millinery  Shop 
1911  Restaurant 

1911  Drug  store 

1914  Doman  Theater 

1914  First  potato  warehouse 

1917  Miskin  Scraper  Works 
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1919 
1919 

1921 

1922 
1927 

1935 
L935 

19  36 
19  37 
1937 
19  38 

1947 
1947 


Wessman  Theater 

Boise  Payette  Lumber  Company 

Cobbler  shop 

Hendrickson's  Meat  Market 

S.  A.  Hill  Garage 

Wilford  Clayton  Trucking 

Shell  Service  Station  (north  of  town) 

Golden  Taylor's  Ucon  Cash  Store 

Jim  Hill  Service  Station 

Bert  Sargent  Ucon  Produce 

Ucon  Bonded  Mill  (under  Keith  Stanger) 

By  Hill  Service  Station 

New  City  Building 


(Information  cited  above  came  from  Landon/Landon,  Ucon:  A  City  Lost 
Found,  pages  1-3.) 


A  City 


Conclusion 

This  concludes  Ucon's  history,  abridged  though  it  is.  Willow  Creek 
welcomed  Heber,  Newton,  and  Robert  Andrus  during  the  1890's.  Newton  moved 
onto  points  north,  and  his  descendants  became  established  in  Madison  and 
Fremont  Counties.  Heber  and  Robert  stayed  in  Bonneville  County  where  they  and 
descendants  contributed  significantly  to  its  development,  particularly  around  Idaho 
Falls  and  Ucon.  Having  written  this,  the  writer  is  now  ready  to  move  on  and 
discuss  Robert,  his  wife  Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden,  and  their  family. 
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(land  4)  Eagle  Rock  Ford  (near  today's  County-line  bridge;  (2)  Willow  Creek 
Crossing  (Willow  Creek  Inn  between  Ucon  and  Beeches  Corner);  (3)  Bannack 
Road  (old  highway  between  Idaho  Falls  and  Roberts);  (5)  Rim  of  foothills  east 
of  Idaho  Falls.  This  map  indicates  early  route  from  Utah  and  Wyoming  through 
Snake  River  Valley  to  Montana. 
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Eagle  Rock  Ford  —  Bonneville/Jefferson  County  Line  Bridge 


Black  Rock  Canyon  —  Idaho  Falls 
(looking  upstream  from  Broadway  Bridge) 
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Looking  downstream  from  Broadway  Bridge  (Idaho  Falls). 
Taylor  and  Railroad  Bridges  span  BlackRock  Canyon 


Looking  east  across  the  reconstructed  Taylor  Bridge 
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Monument  showing  Taylor  Bridge 
-  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Falls 
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Black  Rock  Canyon,  Snake  River,  and  Idaho  Falls  sometime  after  1945  (note 
Temple);  (1)  Memorial  Drive;  (2)  Diversion  Dam;  (3)  Railroad  Bridge;  (4) 
Taylor  Bridge  site;  (5)  Area  west  of  Falls  not  yet  developed;  Below:  Ucon,  1950 
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Sand  dunes  Vi  mile  northwest  of  C.W./Tish  Brown's  ranch 


High  plateau  looking  northeast  toward  the  Centennial  Mountains  from 

the  Brown  ranch 
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Above:  Back  view  of  the  old 
Parker  Store  and  dance  hall  (the 
Beddes  store  and  dance  hall). 

Left:  Front  view  of  the  Beddes 
store  and  dance  hall.  At  one 
time,  the  post  office,  too,  was 
housed  in  this  building. 

Below:  The  Parker  Cash  Store, 
confectionary  and  snack  bar, 
built  in  1947  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Center  and  Cedar 
Streets.  Today  (2004),  it  is 
empty.   (Photos  taken  in  2004) 
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Overlooking  confluence  of  the  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Snake  River  from 
the  South  Rexburg  Butte.  Note  the  lush  meadow  land  and  farm  land  to  the  east; 
Menan  is  to  the  right  of  this  photo  (1987). 
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Chapter  2 
ANCESTORS:  FROM  MlLO  ANDRUS  TO  SAMUEL  REED  ANDRUS 

Milo  Andrus  (1814-1893) 

Milo  Andrus  Senior  was  born  March  6,  1814  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Essex 
County,  New  York.  He  was  the  son  of  Ruluf  Andrus  from  Hartford, 
Connecticut  and  Azuba  Smith  from  Rutland,  Vermont.  Milo  was  the  seventh 
son  in  a  family  of  7  sons  and  3  daughters.  When  he  was  5  years  old,  his  parents 
and  family  moved  to  Dunkirk,  New  York,  near  Lake  Erie.  Here  they  resided  for 
1  and  Vi  years.  While  there,  Milo  got  into  a  beached  skiff  (a  small  boat)  and 
promptly  fell  asleep.  A  wind  arose,  troubling  lake  water  which  floated  the  tiny 
craft  off  the  beach  and  far  out  onto  the  Lake.  It  was  nearly  out  of  sight  when 
spotted.  Milo  was  then  rescued,  still  sound  asleep.  He  wrote,  "1  have  always 
thought  that  the  Angel  of  Peace  then  watched  over  me"  (Milo,  Autobiography , 
page   6). 

From  Dunkirk,  the  Andruses  moved  into  Henrietta,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 
There  Milo's  mother  passed  away  on  January  1,  1830,  two  months  before  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  and  3  months  before  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  organized  in  Fayette,  New  York.  After  his  mother's  death,  Milo 
"bought  the  balance"  of  his  time  (5  years,  from  16  to  21  years  of  age),  from  his 
father  for  $150.  He  was  then  free  to  make  his  own  choices,  including  those 
relating  to  his  spiritual  welfare. 

Milo's  parents  were  Calvinists,  people  dedicated  to  a  cold  and  demanding 
religion  —  too  cold,  and  without  sufficient  meaning,  for  young  Milo.  After 
turning  14  years  of  age,  he  rejected  Calvinism  and  searched  for  another 
religion.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  church  for  4  years,  then,  when  18  years  of 
age,  he  was  baptized  into  the  Campbellite  Church  by  Orson  Hyde.  One  year  later, 
atage  19,  he  married  Abigail  Jane  Daley  (February  14,  1833).  A  month  after  that 
(March  12,  1833),  he  was  baptized  into  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  by  Gideon  H.  Carter.  Two  months  later,  Milo  was  ordained  an  Elder  by 
Joseph  Wood  (May  5,  1833).  One  month  after  that  (June  1833),  he  began 
serving  his  first  proselyting  mission  for  the  Church.  Within  4  months  during  his 
nineteenth  year,  then,  Milo  married,  joined  the  Church,  received  the  Priesthood, 
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and  engaged  in  missionary  work.  Certainly,  his    nineteenth  year  was  the  most 
significant  \ ear  in  hi^  life. 

Milo  and  Abigail  lived  in  New  Portage,  Ohio  —  about  50  miles  south  of 
Kirtland.  Milo  lived  close  enough  to  Kirtland  that  he  was  able  to  participate 
directlv  in  the  missionary  endeavor  originating  there  and  in  other  significant 
developments  defining  the  Kirtland  era. 

In   1834,  he  was  vailed  by  Joseph  Smith  to  join  Zion's  Camp,  a  Latter-day 
Saint    army    oi    priesthood      brethren,    organized    by   Joseph    to   help    elieve 
persecution  of  suffering   Saints  in  western  Missouri.   The  camp  numbered  100 
nun  when,  on  May  8,  it  left  N  ew  Portage,  Ohio,  but  increased  in  numbers  along 
the  way  until  it  composed   185  men.    At  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Milo's  father,  Ruluf, 
go%  erned  by  bitter  feelings  toward  "Mormons,"  attempted  to  stop  Milo  from  going 
with  the  camp.   Orson  Hyde,  according  to  Milo,  learned  of  Ruluf  s  plan  and 

made  inquiry  about  a  road  that  we  did  not  intend  to  travel  (the  road  to 
Tiffen),  and  then  Brother  Nelson  Higgins  and  myself  were  directed  to 
go  around  the  city  and  take  the  road  to  Mansfield.  He  (Ruluf)  and  the 
sheriff,  thinking  that  we  would  move  slowly,  did  not  want  to  overtake 
us  until  we  camped.  Accordingly,  father,  the  sheriff,  and  the  driver 
drank  freely,  and  when  they  started  they  took  the  road  to  Tiffen  .  .  .  and 
they  drove  until  long  after  dark.  The  team  becoming  tired,  they  gave  up 
the  chase  and  heard  of  us  the  next  morning  40  miles  on  the  road  to 
Mansfield;  and  they  felt  as  though  they  had  been  badly  sold,  and  gave 
up  and  went  home  (Milo,  Autobiography ,  pages  7-8). 

Members  of  Zion's  Camp  marched  1,000  miles,  enduring  fatigue,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  cholera.  Some  complained  of  hardships  and  Joseph's  leadership.  They 
left  the  Church.  Those  who  remained  faithful,  sustaining  Joseph  during  the 
march,  became  future  leaders  in  the  Church.   One  of  these  was  Milo. 

After  Zion's  Camp  returned  from  western  Missouri,  Milo  "went  to  school  in 
Kirtland"  where  he  "studied  grammar,  and  then  studied  Hebrew  under  Professor 
Joshua  Seixas"  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page  8).  Seixas,  a  New  York  scholar  of 
languages  (including  Hebrew),  instructed  Joseph  Smith  and  other  church  leaders 
in  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  later  known  as  the  School  of  the  Elders,  during  the 
Winter  of  1835-1836.  The  purpose  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  the  brethren  to 
be  more  effective  missionaries  (consult  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:118). 

Milo  was  present  when  the  Kirtland  Temple  was  dedicated  March  27,  1836. 
During  services  following  the  dedication,  he  experienced  a  vision  in  which  was 
seen  "the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  poured  out  on  the  Elders  .  .  .  and  fire  descended  and 
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rested  on  the  heads  of  the  Elders,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues  and  prophesied" 
(Milo,  Autobiography ,  page  8). 

In  1837,  Milo  led  a  group  of  Saints  to  Far  West,  Missouri.  Subsequently, 
after  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Missouri,  Milo  helped  transform  mosquito- 
infested  swampland  (Commerce,  Illinois)  into  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  He,  along  with 
others,  suffered  with  chills  and  fever  while  draining  swamps.  He  was  ill  for  2 
months,  "and  not  able  scarcely  to  walk." 

After  recovery,  Milo  was  sent  on  other  missions,  preaching  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  In  1844,  he  and  companion,  John  Lovelace,  were  preaching  in  southern 
Oho  when  they  received  word  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  had  been  murdered. 
Milo  wrote,  "We  went  home  as  quickly  as  steam  would  take  us;  arrived  in  time 
to  see  their  mortal  remains,  before  they  were  interred"  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page 
11).  He  then  visited  Carthage  jail  where  he  saw  the  bloodstained  floor  on  which 
Hyrum  fell  when  shot  to  death.  At  time  of  the  martyrdom,  Joseph  was  39  years 
old,  Hyrum  was  44,  and  Milo  was  30. 

Following  Joseph's  death,  Milo  was  ordained  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Tenth  Quorum  of  Seventy  (though  there  is  no  date  for  this  ordination).  He  also 
became  a  member  of  the  Nauvoo  police  force,  guarding  Nauvoo  by  night  and 
working  on  the  temple  during  daylight  hours.  He  not  only  received  his  endowment 
in  the  partially-finished  temple,  but  may  have  functioned  as  an  officiator  in  the 
temple  for  6  weeks.  He  wrote:  "I  spent  six  weeks  in  the  temple  .  .  .  and  was  much 
blest"  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page  11). 

As  persecution  against  the  Saints  increased,  following  Joseph  and  Hyrum's 
martyrdom,  the  Saints'  evacuation  of  Nauvoo  became  clearly  imminent.  The 
basement  of  Milo's  house  ( 1  Vz  miles  east  of  the  temple  on  Mulholland  Street)  was 
converted  into  a  "wagon  shop."  There,  wagons  were  either  manufactured  or 
repaired  in  preparation  for  the  journey  west. 

Milo  left  Nauvoo  during  early  Spring  1846  and  crossed  the  Iowa  Prairie  to 
Council  Bluffs,  a  journey  of  300  miles.  When  Winter  Quarters  was  established 
on  the  Missouri  River's  west  bank  about  10  miles  upstream  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Milo  moved  and  lived  there  until  the  Spring  of  1848.  He  was  then  sent  on  a 
proselyting  mission  to  England.  Before  he  left,  Brigham  Young  called  him  to  take 
a  second  wife  (a  plural  wife).  He  married  Sarah  Ann  Miles  and  fathered  a  child 
by  her  while  in  England.   The  child's  name  was  Milo  Junior. 

Milo's  departure  for  England  with  Sarah  Ann  left  a  bewildered,  frustrated, 
and  furious  Abigail  Jane  Daley  to  cross  the  Plains  alone  with  her  family.  She  was 
assisted  by  her  son,  James,  (13  years  old)  who  settled  in  Saint  George,  Utah, 
participating  in  its  founding  and  becoming  a  man  of  affluence  and  influence  in 
that  part  of  the  territory.  Abigail,  after  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  divorced  Milo 
and  married  Elisha  Van  Etten  in  the  Endowment  House  (1859).  Sixteen  years 
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later  (1865),  she  had  her  marriage  sealing  to  Van  Etten  canceled.  Then  in  1886, 
while  she  lived  alone  in  Richmond,  Utah  (which  she  and  family  had  helped 
found),  she  and  Milo  were  remarried  in  the  Logan  Temple.  Apparently  by  this 
time.  Abigail  had  developed  a  testimony  of  plural  marriage,  had  forgiven  Milo  of 
his  perceived  abandonment  of  her  and  family  38  years  before,  and  had  rekindled 
her  flame  oi  love  for  this  man  who,  perhaps,  she  had  always  regretted  having 
angrih  <"^  hastily  repudiated.  She  and  Milo  spent  their  remaining  years  in 
happiness  with  united  families. 

In  England,  Milo  wrote  of  a  personal  experience  which  summarized  his 
missionary  activities  there:  "I  baptized  30  in  one  evening.  The  Lord  made 
manifest  His  power  in  healing  the  sick,  and  in  blessing  the  Church,  with  signs 
following  the  believers  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page  12). 

In  1850,  Milo,  Sarah  Ann,  and  Milo  Junior  returned  to  the  States.  On  the 
way,  all  were  sick  with  cholera.  Milo  Junior  was  expected  to  die,  but  according 
to  Milo,  "the  blessings  of  the  Lord  brought  us  through  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page 
28). 

Once  in  the  States,  Milo  was  chosen  captain  over  a  train  of  55  wagons  which 
crossed  the  Plains  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In  Milo's  words,  "We  had  a  good  time  on 
the  plains"  (Milo,  Autobiography,  page  29). 

In  1854,  Milo  was  called  to  preside  over  the  first  Latter-day  Saint  stake  in 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri.  This  stake  consisted  of  15  branches  scattered  throughout 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Milo  and  counselors  (Charles  Edwards/George 
Gardner)  were  sustained  by  1,312  members  assembled  in  stake  conference  during 
late  winter/early  spring  1854  (consult  Journal  History,  November  5,  1884  and 
Brigham  Young  University  Studies,  Summer  1971,  page  513).  Eleven  months 
later,  Milo  received  instructions  to  lead  another  company  of  Saints  across  the 
plains  from  Atchison,  Kansas  (Mormon  Grove)  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  During  the 
trek,  Milo  met  Jane  Munday  Brown,  the  woman  who  became  his  eighth  wife  in 
plural  marriage,  and  the  great-grandmother  of  this  writer. 

In  1856  Milo,  by  priesthood  assignment,  accompanied  supply  wagons  to  Fort 
Lemhi  in  east  central  Idaho,  nestled  between  the  Beaverhead  and  Lemhi  Mountain 
ranges,  1  5  miles  south  of  Salmon  River  and  345  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  route  followed  took  Milo  within  a  "stone's  throw"  of  farmsteads  3  of  his  sons 
would  claim  and  develop  40  years  in  the  future. 

During  1857,  Milo  served  as  a  major  in  the  Utah  Militia  (a  territorial 
descendant  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion)  during  a  military  campaign  against  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston's  United  States  Army.  He  was  involved  with  such  men  as  Orrin 
Porter  Rockwell  and  Lot  Smith's  40  raiders  as  they  burned  United  States  Army 
supply  wagons,  ran  off  livestock,  and  fortified  Echo  Canyon  between  Fort  Bridger 
and  Salt  Lake  Valley.    Milo  and  fellow  militiamen  won  battles,  but  lost  the  war 
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when  Johnson  was  given  permission  to  march  through  Salt  Lake  City  (June  1858) 
and  establish  an  army  camp  (Camp  Floyd,  named  after  John  Buchanan  Floyd, 
United  States  Secretary  of  War)  about  40  miles  southwest  of  the  city. 

During  1858,  Milo  served  as  "acting  bishop"  of  the  Big  Cottonwood  Ward. 
He  was  then  called  to  another  mission  in  England. 

He  left  for  England  in  1860.  He  traveled  his  first  6  months  throughout 
conferences  (Zones),  preaching  and  teaching.  During  his  second  6  months,  he 
presided  over  the  Birmingham  District,  embracing  Birmingham,  Warwickshire, 
and  Staffordshire  Conferences.  In  1861,  he  returned  to  the  States  in  charge  of 
700  Saints.  He  was  then  appointed  to  lead  900  Saints  to  Florence,  Nebraska  "on 
the  cars"  (railroad  cars).  From  Florence,  he  served  as  Captain  over  a  train  of  66 
wagons  which  crossed  the  Plains,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  September 
1861. 

For  8  years,  from  1861  until  1869,  Milo  worked  on  his  160-acre  farm  near 
Big  Cottonwood  Canyon  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  He  discharged  family  obligations, 
preached,  and  taught.  Then  he  was  called  to  serve  another  mission  —  this  time 
a  2-year  mission  in  the  eastern  United  States.   He  left  in  1870. 

After  returning  from  proselyting  activities  in  the  eastern  states,  Milo  was 
assigned  by  Brigham  Young  to  live  in  Saint  George,  Utah  where  his  son  James  had 
established  the  Andrus  name.  In  Saint  George,  Milo  served  on  the  stake  high 
council  until  1881  when  he  was  called  to  strengthen  a  mission  to  Green  River  in 
Emory  County. 

At  Green  River,  Milo  and  Mary  Ann  Webster  (wife  number  5  among  Milo's 
plural  wives)  lost  a  daughter,  Minnie,  to  the  River  on  May  13,  1881.  The  little  girl 
slipped  into  the  River  while  attempting  to  fill  a  bucket  with  water.  Her  loss  was 
reported  as  follows: 

Brother  Milo  Andrus  informs  us  of  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  his 
little  daughter,  Minnie,  who,  as  recorded  in  the  news  at  that  time, 
accidentally  drowned  in  Green  River.  .  .  .  The  body  was  recovered  .  .  . 
after  being  in  the  water  24  days.  It  was  not  marred,  but  in  perfect  state, 
excepting  the  loss  of  her  hair.  .  .  .  The  numerous  friends  of  Brother  and 
Sister  Andrus  will  join  him  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann,  in  expressing 
sorrow  and  gratitude  to  the  providence  for  the  recovery  (Barrett, 
Trumpeter  of  God,  page  283). 

In  1882,  Milo  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Utah  Territorial  Legislature.  He 
served  for  a  year,  until  called  to  settle  in  Cache  Valley. 

Accordingly,  in  1883,  Milo  and  Mary  Ann,  with  family  and  other  pioneers, 
established  themselves  in  a  beautiful  valley  4,500  feet  above  sea  level  surrounded 
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In  mountain  ranges  —  tin-  Hear  River  Range  cast  of  the  Valley  rose  to  heights 
I  h  eeding  9,000  feet.  The  Valley  was  drained  by  Bear  River  flowing  through  a 
canyon  to  the  wesl  before  discharging  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.    In  this  setting 

Milo  spent  the  last  decade  of  life. 

In  1SS4  when  Oneida  Stake  was  organized  with  Oxford  Ward  as 
headquarters,  Milo  was  called  to  serve  as  stake  patriarch  and  moved  to  Oxford, 
Idaho.  He  was  ordained  by  Marriner  W.  Merrill,  "the  apostolic  leader  of  the 
Church  in  Cache  Valley"  (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God,  page  293). 

Oxford,  Idaho  (50  miles  north  of  Logan,  Utah)  was  chosen  as  stake 
headquarters  because  of  its  location  —  the  stake's  southern  boundary  was  the 
Idaho  Utah  territorial  line  (established  in  1863  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
authorization  oi  Idaho  Territory);  its  northern  boundary  was  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Oxford,  founded  in  1865,  grew  during  the  1870's  then  flourished  after  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad  reached  its  location  in  1878.  Oxford,  initially,  was  a 
Latter-day  Saint  settlement,  but  after  the  railroad's  arrival,  "gentiles"  moved  in 
until  their  numbers  generated  as  much  influence  in  local  matters  as  that  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  During  this  period  of  rapid  growth  was  when  Milo  was  called  to  settle 
in  Oxford.  Apparently,  his  influence  among  Latter-day  Saints  in  this  northern 
community  was  seen  as  necessary  to  moderate  relationships  between  Church/non- 
Church  residents  and  promote  faithfulness  among  Church  members  in  observing 
Gospel  principles. 

Milo  exercised  his  responsibilities  as  stake  patriarch  conscientiously,  filling 
a  thick,  bound-book,  replete  with  hand-written  blessings.  Today,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  Brigham  Young  University-Idaho. 

Also,  while  in  Oxford,  Milo  debated  Joseph  Smith  III  over  the  issue  of 
whether  Joseph  Smith  Junior  ever  practiced  plural  marriage.  Joseph  Smith  III 
defended  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ's  contention  by  saying  his  father 
never  practiced  plural  marriage.  Milo  countered  by  defending  plural  marriage  as 
taught  by  Joseph  and  practiced  by  the  Church.  Hundreds  of  people  gathered  to 
hear  the  debate.  Joseph  Smith  III  referred  to  his  "Venerable  Antagonist"  as  a 
"magnificent  specimeno  f  ripened  physical  manhood,"  standing  six  feet  in  height, 
"broad-shouldered,  well-formed,  with  a  finely  shaped  head  and  a  bright- 
ness of  countenance  which  indicated  an  intelligence  well  above  the  average." 
He  uttered  words  "slowly,  distinctly  as  if  he  had  thoughts  and  ideas  well  in 
command"     (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God,  page  301). 

Finally,  while  in  Oxford  (1886),  Milo  re-married  Abigail  Jane  Daley,  his  first 
wife  from  whom  he  had  been  divorced  and  separated  for  38  years.  Abigail's  story 
has  been  told  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
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While  Milo  lived  in  Oxford,  wives  and  children,  including  Jane  Munday, 
lived  with  him  in  a  "large  home"  (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God,  page  297).  After 
President  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  1890,  issued  the  Manifesto,  ending  plural 
marriage,  Jane  left  to  be  with  her  children  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
(Josephine  [Thompson],  Heber,  Newton,  and  Robert).  Children  of  other  wives 
scattered  throughout  eastern  and  southern  Idaho.  Some  even  went  into  Canada. 
Milo  and  family  members,  then,  helped  influence  and  mold  Latter-day  Saint 
"sentiment"  not  only  in  Oxford,  but  throughout  other  areas  in  eastern/southern 
Idaho  and  northern  Utah. 

Milo  lived  in  Oxford  and  served  as  patriarch  of  the  Oneida  Stake  until  death 
on  June  18,  1893.   He  was  79  years  of  age. 

Milo  lived  in  New  York  about  4  years.  He  lived  in  the  Mid-West  about  28 
years.  He  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  about  47  years  (these  figures  include 
time  spent  in  the  mission  field).  His  death  was  nearly  3  years  after  Idaho  became 
a  state,  and  2  Vi  years  before  Utah  gained  statehood.  In  terms  of  where  he  lived 
most  of  his  life,  he  was  a  westerner. 

Milo  was  also  a  missionary  of  the  first  rank.  He  served  9  missions  for  the 
Church  —  4  in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  2  in  England,  1  in  Missouri,  1  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  1  in  Utah.   He  set  an  example  for  posterity  that  is  hard  to  match. 

Milo,  according  to  report,  was  fearless.  He  lived  life  by  faith.  He  was  an 
obedient  servant  —  he  worked  harmoniously  with  Brigham  Young,  his  personal 
friend,  and  with  other  Church  leaders. 

Finally,  as  already  stated,  he  was  a  participant  in  plural  marriage.  He  married 
11  women  and  fathered  57  children.  The  names  of  his  wives  in  order  of  their 
marriage  to  Milo  were  as  follows: 


1.  Abigail  Jane  Daley 

2.  Sarah  Ann  Miles 

3.  Lucy  Loomis 

4.  Adeline  Alexander 

5.  Mary  Webster 

6.  Elizabeth  Brooks 

7.  Ann  Brooks 

8.  Jane  Munday 

9.  Margaret  Ann  Boyce 

10.  Emma  Covert 

1 1.  Francenia  Lucy  Tuttle 


1815-1894) 

1818-1851) 

1822-1890) 

1835-1911) 

1834-1903) 

1800-) 

1832-1913) 

1832-1900) 

1840-1901) 

1842-1897) 

1845-1872) 
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Jane  Munday,  Milo's  eighth  wife,  was  mother  to  Robert  Andrus,  the  father 
of  Samuel  Reed  Aiulrus,  a  featured  participant  in  this  history.  Jane  Munday's 
biography  follow  s. 

lane  Munday  Andrus  (1832-1900) 

Jane  Munday  was  born  to  Thomas  and  Harriett  Lancaster  Munday  on 
October  4,  18  32  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England.  She  was  the  oldest  of  3 
children.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  9  years  old.  Her  brother  and  sister  died 
during  her  childhood. 

Jane,  during  her  young  life,  learned  tailoring,  becoming  skilled  in  making 
clothing  for  boys  and  men.    She  retained  this  skill  and  training  throughout  life. 

Jane  was  baptized  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  when  she  was  11  years  old  (December  12,  1843).  She  was  baptized  by 
William  Broadhead.  Her  mother  and  stepfather  also  became  members  of  the 
Church.  As  Latter-day  Saints,  Jane,  mother,  and  stepfather  were  ridiculed.  They 
were  sufficiently  persecuted  that  in  1851,  when  Jane  was  19  (8  years  following 
her  baptism),  she  and  parents  decided  to  relocate  in  the  United  States  where  they 
could  be  with  the  main  body  of  Saints.  Accordingly,  they  left  England  February 
1,  1851,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  2  months  and  5  days  later  (April  6,  1851). 
From  New  Orleans  they  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Saint  Louis.  From 
then  until  Jane  married  in  1853,  little  is  known  about  what  happened  to  her.  We 
know,  however,  that  on  April  19,  1853,  she  married  Samuel  Brown  and  was 
happy.  But  shortly  after,  a  cholera  epidemic  swept  through  Saint  Louis,  taking 
among  its  victims  Jane's  mother  and  stepfather.  Then  in  July  1854,  Samuel, 
Jane's  husband,  died  from  the  disease.  A  month  after  that  (August  2),  Jane  gave 
birth  to  a  son  who  died  2  days  following  birth.  So  within  a  year's  time,  Jane  lost 
her  entire  family  —  mother  and  stepfather,  husband  and  son  —  all  to  cholera. 
She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  devastated. 

Battling  "grief  and  loneliness"  Jane  decided  to  cross  the  Plains.  She  met  Milo 
Andrus  who  had  served  as  stake  president  and  was  preparing  to  lead  a  company 
of  Saints  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  After  explaining  her  losses  and  plight  to  Milo,  he 
permitted  her  to  travel  with  the  company,  providing  she  would  drive  a  team  of 
mules  attached  to  one  of  the  wagons  and  help  with  cooking  for  the  company. 

Jane  left  Saint  Louis  in  the  Spring  of  1855.  As  she  drove  and  cared  for  her 
mules,  day  after  day,  a  bond  developed  between  them.  She  felt  they  were,  indeed, 
her  friends.  She  even  shared  bread  with  one  of  the  animals  that  he  might  have 
"strength  to  pull  the  load"  (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God,  page  211).  At  night 
around  the  campf  ire,  Jane  sang,  beautifully,  the  songs  of  Zion  to  relax  jaded  bodies 
and  encourage  questioning  minds.    Her  steady  and  sturdy  dependability,  born  of 
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persevering  courage  and  unwavering  faith  during  the  trek,  constituted  exemplary 
behavior  which  strengthened  fellow  travelers.  Jane,  then,  contributed,  perhaps 
impressively,  to  the  success  of  a  long  journey  terminating  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
October  24,  1855. 

Milo,  at  least,  was  impressed  by  Jane's  contributions.  Just  a  month  after  the 
journey  was  over,  on  November  22,  he  married  Jane.  They  were  married  in  the 
Endowment  House  with  President  Brigham  Young  performing  the  ordinance. 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Newell  K.  Whitney  served  as  witnesses.  Jane  became 
Milo's  eighth  wife.   She  was  23  years  old.   He  was  41. 

Milo  and  families  lived  in  Big  Cottonwood  (Holladay)  and  in  Dry  Creek 
(Crescent/Draper),  Utah.  Draper  was  midway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Lehi, 
around  Point  of  the  Mountain.  Here  Milo's  wives,  working  together,  established 
a  "Half-way  House"  (an  inn)  which  served  as  a  rest  stop  for  weary  travelers.  It 
also  served  as  a  Pony  Express  station.  Jane  cooked  for  those  who  stopped  to  rest. 
Later,  she  managed  the  business  with  help  from  her  boys.  The  historian  has 
written: 

After  a  life  of  isolation,  Jane  Munday  suddenly  found  herself  in  a 
communal  lifestyle  in  which  several  wives  took  responsibility  for  their 
part  of  the  family  comfort.  One  wife,  with  helpers,  did  the  cooking,  and 
another  washed  the  dishes.  The  serving  fell  under  the  supervision  of  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  milked  the  cows  (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God,  page 
212). 

In  the  meantime,  Jane  became  involved  in  church  work.  She  served  as 
president  of  the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  in  Big  Cottonwood  Ward.  As  a  Relief 
Society  sister,  she  sewed  and  knitted.  She  ran  a  knitting  machine  in  the  Draper 
Relief  Society  and  bought  a  loom  with  which  she  made  rugs.  She  also  owned  "one 
of  the  first  sewing  machines  brought  across  the  plains"  (Barrett,  Trumpeter  of  God, 
page  213).  In  attending  church  meetings  and  discharging  ecclesiastical 
responsibilities,  Jane  regularly  walked  a  distance  of  8  miles. 

In  addition  to  church  activities,  Jane  became  a  school  teacher,  not  only  to  her 
children,  but  to  others  as  well. 

Finally,  Jane  became  a  trained  nurse,  working  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Hospital. 
Her  specialty  was  obstetrics  for  which  service,  she  was  paid  $5  per  week.  In  time, 
she  became  a  graduate  midwife,  under  "special  blessing  of  the  Church"  (Barrett, 
Trumpeter  of  God,  page  213).  This  meant  that  frequently,  when  a  doctor  was  not 
available,  Jane  was  authorized  and  expected  to  deliver  babies  herself. 
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Between  1856  (when  Jane  married)  and  1873  (seven  years  later),  Jane  gave 
birth  to  7  children  —  an  accomplishment,  in  itself,  physically  demanding.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  Strong  woman,  in  body  and  mind. 

In  1873,  Milo  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  Saint  George,  Utah. 
Going  there  also  helped  him  evade  federal  officers  who  were  arresting  Latter-day 
Saint  nun  involved  in  polygamy.  Anti-polygamy  activity  in  Utah  reached  its 
climax  during  the  1870'sand  1880s.  During  these  decades,  Latter-day  Saint  men 
\\  ere  arrested,  tried  for  practicing  polygamy,  and,  if  found  guilty,  were  sentenced 
to  serve  prison  terms.  In  all,  1,300  men  were  punished.  Among  them  was 
Brigham  Young  who  spent  a  night  in  the  territorial  penitentiary. 

Milo  invited  wives  and  children  to  accompany  him  to  Saint  George.  Some 
did,  but  Jane  ehose  to  remain  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In  time,  her  children  made 
their  way  into  Idaho,  settling  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  And  in  1890,  at 
age  58,  Jane  followed.  There  she  lived  with  her  daughter,  Josephine,  who,  with 
her  husband  (George  Uri  Thompson)  had  preceded  Jane  by  2  years  (1888). 
Though  she  lived  mostly  with  Josephine,  Jane  also  spent  time  with  sons,  Heber, 
Newton,  Robert  and  families.  She  loved  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
counseling  all  to  remain  true  to  Gospel  standards. 

Jane  was  staying  with  her  son,  Heber,  and  family,  when  she  passed  away 
October  2,  1900.  She  was  buried  in  a  5-acre  plot  of  ground  that  became  the  Ucon 
Cemetery.   Her  headstone  and  gravesite  may  be  seen  there  today. 

A  daughter-in-law  wrote  of  Jane  in  the  following  words: 

She  had  one  blue  and  one  brown  eye,  brown  hair,  broad  shoulders, 
and  was  very  neat  in  her  dress.  She  always  gave  her  family  good  advice, 
urging  them  to  live  their  religion.  She  always  spoke  kindly  of  her 
husband  and  his  other  wives.  She  was  sociable,  but  never  gossipy.  She 
was  a  good  cook,  a  lovely  seamstress,  especially  in  tailoring.  She  made 
Howard  (Robert's  boy)  and  Leslie  (Newton's  boy),  her  grandsons, 
beautiful  coats.  At  one  time,  she  taught  school  to  all  the  wives' 
children.  She  made  various  medicines  (Andrus,  We  Thank  Thee  for 
Light,  page  64). 

As  stated  previously,  Jane  gave  birth  to  7  children.  The  seventh  was  Robert 
Andrus,  father  to  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  about  whom  this  history  is  written. 

Robert  Andrus  (1873-1936) 

Robert  Andrus  was  born  September  12,  1873,  just  8  years  following  the 
American   Civil   War.     Ulysses   S.  Grant  was  president  of  the  United   States. 
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Brigham  Young  was  president  of  the  Church.  Robert  was  born  in  Dry  Creek, 
later  called  Crescent,  then  Draper,  Utah.  He  was  the  last  of  7  children  born  to 
Milo  and  Jane  Munday. 

Milo  had  11  wives;  Jane  was  wife  number  8.  As  previously  mentioned, 
because  Milo  practiced  plural  marriage,  federal  law-enforcement  officers,  during 
years  following  Robert's  birth,  sought  to  imprison  Milo,  along  with  other 
polygamists  in  the  Church.  Milo,  consequently,  was  always  on  the  move  to  avoid 
arrest.  As  a  result,  Robert  never  developed  a  close  relationship  with  his  father. 
In  fact,  when  Milo,  with  some  of  his  wives  and  children,  sought  refuge  in  Saint 
George,  Jane  Munday  and  her  children  chose  to  remain  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  At 
that  time,  they  moved  from  Dry  Creek  to  Cottonwood,  later  called  Holladay, 
Utah.  From  then  on,  Jane  and  children,  if  they  saw  Milo  at  all,  did  not  see  him 
much.   They  made  their  own  way. 

Robert  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  responsible  young  man.  He  shined  shoes, 
tended  children,  and  herded  cows.  These  jobs  earned  him  about  $8  per  month. 
He  saved  at  least  part  of  his  money,  and  when  8  years  of  age  pooled  his  savings 
with  those  of  his  older  brother,  Heber,  who  was  1 2  years  old.  Together  Heber  and 
Robert  bought  a  half  acre  of  land  on  which  Jane  Munday's  family  built  a  "one 
room  house."  She  and  her  children  lived  in  this  house  until  they  moved  to  Idaho 
in  the  late  1880's  and  early  1890's.  (Jane's  daughter,  Josephine  Thompson,  and 
husband  George,  moved  to  Idaho's  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  1888;  Jane's  boys 
—  Heber,  Newton,  and  Robert  —  moved  into  the  Valley  during  1892.) 

In  the  meantime,  Robert  continued  to  work  hard.  As  a  teenager,  he  drove 
a  team  of  horses  and  operated  a  slip  scraper  (a  hand'Operated  scraper  which 
slipped  along  the  ground  without  wheels),  helping  to  build  a  railroad  in  Nevada. 
He  drove  a  freight  wagon,  surviving  near  death  while  taking  a  wagon  load  of 
supplies  up  Provo  Canyon.  The  wagon  tongue  disengaged  from  the  horses' 
collars,  digging  into  the  ground,  throwing  the  back  end  up  into  the  wagon, 
wrecking  the  wagon  and  "barely  missing  Robert"  (Andrus,  We  Thank  Thee  for 
Light,  page  87). 

Robert  also  worked  in  a  sawmill,  and  labored  in  a  Nevada  mine.  The  record 
does  not  say  so,  but  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  Robert  was  mining  silver  since 
this  was  when  the  American  public  wanted  to  use  silver  as  well  as  gold  in 
purchasing  goods  and  paying  debts. 

As  already  stated,  in  1892  when  Robert  was  19  years  old,  he  with  brothers, 
Newton  and  Heber,  were  drawn  into  eastern  Idaho's  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
by  the  abundance  of  good  land  and  plenty  of  water.  The  Valley's  fertile  soil  and 
the  Snake  River,  with  its  potential  for  adequate  irrigation  water,  had  lured 
Mormon  settlers  into  the  Menan  area  as  early  as  1879-1880.  From  then  until  the 
Andrus  brothers  came  12  years  later,  the  whole  Valley  from  Parker  in  the  north 
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to  lona  in  the  south  w  as  settled  bv  Latter-day  Saint  pioneers.  So  Robert  and  older 
brothers  w  ere  part  of  a  Mormon  migration  from  Utah  into  eastern  Idaho. 

B\  1S1)2,  when  Andruses  came  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  Idaho 
had  been  a  state  for  2  years,  but  much  of  eastern  Idaho  was  still  covered  with 
sagebrush,  and  was  available  tor  those  with  the  ambition  to  claim  land.  The 
Andruses  certainly  did  not  lack  ambition.  They  knew  that  with  hard  work,  fertile 
farms  could  be  developed.  They  also  knew  that  most  of  this  land  was  available 
under  the  national  Homestead  Act  for  a  cheap  price.  Under  the  Homestead  Act 
of  1862,  the  family-head  could  obtain  a  deed  to  160  acres  of  land  by  giving  the 
go^  eminent  $  1  0  and  improving  the  land  over  a  5-year  period.  Or,  after  living  on 
the  land  for  6  months,  he  could  buy  it  outright  for  $1.25  per  acre.  For  the  most 
part,  western  land  was  disposed  of  and  developed  under  provisions  of  the 
Homestead  Act. 

So  the  Andrus  brothers  became  pioneer  farmers  in  eastern  Idaho  and,  as 
already  stated,  Jane  Munday,  wanting  to  be  with  her  children,  also  journeyed  into 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  to  live.  There,  she  died  in  1900.  She  was  buried 
in  what  later  became  the  Ucon  Cemetery. 

Robert  helped  his  brothers,  Newton  and  Heber,  settle  in  a  place  they  called 
Milo  after  their  father's  name.  They  hiked  up  Wolverine  Canyon  east  of  Milo, 
along  the  South  Fork  of  Snake  River,  where  they  cut  timber  for  a  cabin.  They 
floated  the  logs  down-river,  then  hauled  them  by  horse  and  wagon  to  a  spot  where 
they  built  their  cabin.  Then  during  autumn  of  1894,  Robert  returned  first  to  Utah 
then  to  Nevada,  working  in  a  sawmill  and  engaging  in  more  mining  activity. 
Again  he  had  a  close  brush  with  death  involving  a  mine  explosion.  While  Robert 
was  in  the  mine,  100  sticks  of  "giant  powder  left  to  dry  at  the  base  of  a  25-foot 
shaft"  exploded,  causing  the  shaft  to  collapse.  Robert  and  companions  were  able 
to  escape  before  the  collapse  was  complete. 

Robert  returned  to  Idaho  in  1895.  Then  during  autumn  of  that  year,  he 
went  back  to  Utah  to  marry  a  little  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  Her 
name  was  Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden. 

Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  Andrus  (1872-1956) 

Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  was  born  March  19,  1872  in  Mill  Creek,  Utah.  This 
birth  date  would  make  her  nearly  I-V2  years  older  than  Robert.  Lovenia  was  the 
seventh  child  in  a  family  of  10  children.  Her  parents  were  Henry  Bawden,  a 
blacksmith,  and  Sarah  Freelove  Howard.  Actually,  Henry  Bawden  had  2  wives. 
His  first  wife,  Anne  Ireland,  gave  birth  to  8  children.  After  her  eighth  child,  Anne 
died,  leaving  her  family  for  Henry's  second  wife,  Sarah,  to  raise.  She  did  such  a 
responsible  job  of  being  a  mother  to  all  18  children,  they  always  thought  of  each 
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other  as  full  brothers  and  sisters.  Lovenia,  for  example,  never  intimated  to 
children  or  grandchildren  that  her  half  brothers  and  sisters  were  anything  less  than 
full  brothers  and  sisters. 

Lovenia  received  an  elementary  education  and  the  equivalent  of  1  year  in 
secondary  education.  She  was  raised  in  a  loving  family  where  gospel  principles 
were  taught  and  lived.  She  loved  the  Gospel  and  lived  its  principles  faithfully  all 
her  life.  Once  she  nearly  died  of  an  illness,  and  another  time  she  ran  a  pair  of 
scissors  into  her  hand,  nearly  bleeding  to  death.  But  she  lived  by  faith  and  the 
Spirit.  She  was  sufficiently  suffused  with  the  Spirit  that  she  enjoyed  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  most  people  only  read  about. 

God  communicated  with  Lovenia  in  dreams.  As  a  young  girl,  she  was 
warned  in  a  dream  that  2  men  would  attempt  to  overpower  her  along  a  road 
outside  city  limits  as  she  returned  home  from  sewing  school.  Now,  Lovenia  was 
petite.  She  measured  not  more  than  5  feet  tall  and  weighed  not  much  more  than 
100  pounds.  So  she  had  reason  to  be  concerned.  Customarily,  she  rode  a  street 
car  to  city  limits  then  walked  on  home.  She  told  her  mother  the  dream.  Her 
mother  arranged  to  meet  the  street  car  with  a  horse  and  buggy  to  convey  Lovenia 
home  from  city  limits.  As  the  dream  warned,  2  men  emerged  from  bushes  along 
the  road  and  attempted  to  stop  the  horse,  but  the  animal  shied  and  ran,  leaving 
the  men  behind. 

Later,  Lovenia  enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  According  to  Robert,  there  was 
a  time  when  a  "sister"  lay  dying  (perhaps  Lovenia's  sister,  Ann  I.  Andrus). 
Among  others,  Robert  and  Lovenia  were  present.  A  priesthood  blessing  was 
requested  and  given.  Then  suddenly  Lovenia,  with  arms  extended  upward, 
prophesied,  "You  shall  be  raised  from  this  bed  of  affliction.  I  say  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  woman  was  healed,  and  20  years  later  when  the 
experience  was  recorded,  she  was  healthy  and  well. 

Robert  recorded  another  experience  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  entered  his 
brother  Heber's  eye.  All  who  knew  Heber  feared  he  would  go  blind.  But  again, 
Lovenia  raised  her  arms  heavenward  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  promised  him 
he  would  see.  His  eye  healed  and  he  suffered  no  impairment  of  vision  as  a  result 
of  the  accident. 

Finally,  the  writer,  personally,  remembers  when  Lovenia  (his  grandmother) 
blessed  her  daughter,  Vera  Valeria.  Vera  was  scheduled  for  surgery,  so  she 
requested  the  faith  and  prayers  of  family  members.  The  whole  family  was 
gathered  in  Grandmother's  house  (as  recalled,  the  occasion  was  Christmastime). 
Suddenly,  without  prelude,  Grandmother  raised  her  arms  and  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  Vera.  But  what  was  said  was  more  than  a  blessing.  It  was  a  prophecy, 
proclaimed  under  the  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Grandmother  said  Vera  would 
survive  the  operation,  recover,  and  continue  to  live  a  full  life  of  service  to  family 
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and  church.  Never  will  be  forgotten  the  feeling  in  that  room  while  Grandmother 
spoke  under  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  room  seemed  charged  with 
electricity.  I  stood  enthralled,  totally  in  awe  of  the  power  felt.  I  knew 
Grandmother  was  speaking  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Grandmother  was 
speaking,  but  1  knew  the  words  she  spoke  were  not  hers.  For  a  few  brief,  charged, 
And  golden  moments,  Grandmother  was  not  Grandmother,  but  someone  sublime 
and  a\\  .-inspiring,  truly  a  holy  person.  The  experience  was  one  that  will  never  be 

forgotten. 

Lovenia  also  enjoyed  the  gift  of  tongues.  Her  son-in-law,  John  D.  Phillips, 
had  served  a  mission  in  Germany.  While  there,  he  had  taught  the  Gospel  to  Emile 
Wirkus  and  family.  The  Wirkuses  were  converted  and  in  1927  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  came  to  Ucon  without  money,  work,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  They  were  frightened  and  discouraged  when  they  attended  fast 
and  testimony  meeting  in  the  Ucon  Ward.  During  meeting,  Lovenia  rose  from 
her  seat  and  began  speaking  to  the  Wirkus  family  in  the  German  language.  She 
told  them  if  they  would  continue  to  trust  in  God,  they  would  find  work,  learn 
English,  grow  in  the  Gospel,  and  succeed  in  this  life.  Now,  what  was 
extraordinary  about  this  promise  is  that  Lovenia  spoke  no  foreign  language.  She 
had  never  studied  a  foreign  language.  Yet,  the  Wirkuses  understood  her  clearly 
in  what  they  said  was  faultless  German.  Moreover,  Jack  Phillips,  who  spoke  both 
English  and  German,  was  there  as  a  witness  and  an  interpreter  for  all  who  heard. 
Another  who  was  there  and  has  given  testimony  concerning  the  experience  was 
Lovenia's  daughter,  Vera,  who  was  12  years  old  at  the  time 

So,  Lovenia,  as  a  member  of  the  Bawden  family,  grew  in  spiritual  strength. 
She  was  a  first  class  lady  when  Robert  Andrus  came  along  and  proposed  marriage. 
She  accepted  his  proposal  because  he,  too,  was  first  class. 

Robert  and  Lovenia  as  Husband  and  Wife 


(1895-Throughout  All  Eternity) 

Robert  and  Lovenia  were  married  by  John  R.  Winder  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  on  November  6,  1895,  two  months  before  Utah  achieved  statehood. 
Eight  days  later,  on  November  14,  they  left  for  sagebrush-covered  plains  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  230  miles  north.  They  traveled  in  a  covered  wagon 
pulled  by  a  team  of  horses.  This  was  before  automobile  travel,  so  there  was  only 
a  dusty,  rutted,  wagon  road  to  follow.  A  railroad  went  through  eastern  Idaho  into 
Montana,  but  Robert  and  Lovenia  could  not  spare  money  for  train  fare.  So  they 
spent  an  8-day  honeymoon  in  a  covered  wagon,  traveling  about  28  miles  per  day. 
They  arrived  in  Milo  (12  miles  northeast  of    Eagle  Rock,  later  Idaho  Falls)  on 
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November  22,  undoubtedly  thankful  that  the  honeymoon  was  over.  Imagine  what 
a  drag  that  ride  could  have  been  had  either  one  not  been  caring  and  sociable. 

At  the  time  Robert  and  Lovenia  came  to  Idaho,  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  was  sparsely  settled.  Except  for  a  few  farms,  it  was  a  dreary  expanse  of 
sagebrush,  studded  here  and  there  with  willows  and  trees  marking  a  meandering 
stream  of  water.  These  people,  then,  were  pioneers  who  helped  settle  and  tame 
the  unconquered  lands  of  eastern  Idaho. 

Initially,  pioneer  homes  were  not  elegant  or  comfortable.  Floors  and  roofs 
were  dirt.  Cracks  could  be  seen  between  logs  through  which  Idaho's  famous  wind 
would  blow.  There  was  no  running  water.  There  were  no  wells.  Water  was 
taken  from  streams.  There  were  no  inside  bathroom  facilities  and  no  central 
heating  plants.  At  first,  fireplaces  then  later  iron  ranges  provided  heat.  Sagebrush 
served  as  fuel. 

That  first  winter  (1895- 1896)  was  lean  for  Robert  and  Lovenia.  They  lived 
in  a  log  house  and  ate  mostly  bread  and  potatoes.  In  addition  they  enjoyed  a 
"pig's  head,"  2  pounds  of  butter,  and  what  fruit  Lovenia  had  been  able  to  preserve 
before  marriage. 

In  April  1896,  Robert  and  Lovenia  journeyed  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  where  he 
found  work  as  a  carpenter  at  Salt'Air  (a  swimming  resort  west  of  Salt  Lake  City) . 
He  promised  his  brother  Heber  he  would  go  to  Utah  and  earn  enough  money  to 
file  on  160  acres  of  land  if  Heber  would  stay  in  Idaho  and  proceed  with  the  filing. 
In  autumn  1896  Robert  and  Lovenia  returned  with  the  money,  sufficient  to  fence 
the  property  and  pay  filing  fees. 

About  a  year  after  returning  from  Salt  Lake  Valley  (nearly  2  years  after 
settling  in  Milo),  Robert  and  Lovenia  moved  4  miles  west  to  a  place  that  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  names  from  Willow  Creek  to  Ako,  then  Elva,  and  finally  Ucon.  There 
they  lived  in  a  log  cabin  for  15  years  before  building  a  brick  house  which  not  only 
still  stands  (2007),  but  is  lived  in. 

In  Ucon,  Robert  and  his  brother  Heber  had  acquired  160  acres  of  land  under 
the  Homestead  Act.  This  land,  they  developed  into  a  farm.  The  western  end  of 
this  farm,  from  Yellowstone  Highway  eastward,  was  land  on  which  the  village  of 
Lower  Ucon  now  stands.   It  was  deeded  to  the  Village  by  these  Andrus  brothers. 

In  addition  to  farming  (clearing  land  of  sagebrush,  getting  water  to  cleared' 
land,  planting,  and  harvesting),  Robert  earned  a  living  by  shearing  sheep.  He  was 
a  skilled  sheep  shearer,  shearing  140  sheep  per  day  with  hand  shears. 

Robert  and  Heber  later  bought  a  herd  of  sheep.  Eventually,  this  herd 
developed  into  2  herds,  with  1200  sheep  in  each  herd.  During  the  Winter  of 
1914,  while  herding  these  sheep  on  desert  land  west  of  Idaho  Falls,  Heber 
contracted  pneumonia  and  died.  He  was  46  years  old.  Robert  was  41.  Following 
his  death,  Robert  took  over  the  entire  sheep  operation  and  helped  support  Heber's 
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wife,  Annie-  (Lovenia's  sister),  and  her  children.  The  bond  between  Robert, 
Heber,  and  families,  already  Strong,  became  even  stronger.  When  Robert  died,  the 
sheep  went  to  his  oldest  son,  Howard. 

Robert,  as  stated  in  Chapter  1  of  this  history,  was  truly  a  major  contributor 
to  community  leadership  and  service  —  more  than  any  other  single  individual  who 
lived  in  Ucon  during  his  time.  Following  is  a  delineation  of  his  contributions  to 
the  community : 

1.  He  surveyed  lots  in  east  Willow  Creek  (Upper  Ucon). 

2.  He  served  Willow  Creek  and  Ako  as  postmaster  from  1898  to  1904. 

3.  He  participated  in  decisions  and  activities  resulting  in  a  community 
water  well  (the  well  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  his  lot). 

4.  He  served  as  trustee  of  Ucon  schools  for  3 1  years  during  which  time  all 
school  buildings,  except  the  first  one,  were  planned  for  and  constructed. 
Also,  a  seminary  was  established  and  its  building  put  in  place  under  his 
leadership  in  193  1. 

5.  He  was  an  organizer  and  stockholder  in  Simmons/Woolf  Mercantile. 
He  was  also  the  store's  first  manager,  from  1906  to  1909. 

6.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local  church  building  committee. 

7.  He  served  18  years  as  bishop  of  the  Ucon  Ward  (1916-1934). 

8.  He  was  a  representative  on  the  Great  Feeder  Canal. 

9.  He  directed  Harrison  Canal  Company  for  18  years. 

10.  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Ucon  Russet  Growers. 

1 1.  He  was  chairman  of  a  Boy  Scout  committee. 

12.  He  was  a  committeeman  on  the  National  Defense  for  War. 

13.  He  served  as  director  and  secretary /treasurer  of  the  Gem  State  Roller 
Mills  in  Ucon. 

14.  He  was  secretary /treasurer  of  the  Long  Valley  Grazing  Association  for 
18  years. 

15.  He  served  as  manager  of  the  Farmer's  Society  of  Equity  Company. 

16.  He  was  secretary/treasurer  of  the  Idaho  Falls  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  for  18  years. 

1  7.    He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  2  terms. 

18.  He  served  as  Bonneville  County  Commissioner  (1917-1919). 

19.  He  was  appointed  by  Idaho's  governor,  H.  C.  Baldridge,  in  1930  as 
secretary/treasurer  for  a  committee  to  beautify  Ucon's  Cemetery. 

20.  He  was  called  to  serve,  in  1900,  as  Bingham  Stake's  Superintendent  of 
the  Young  Mens  Mutual  Improvement  Association  with  headquarters 
in  Menan,  Idaho. 
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21.  He  served  as  a  Ucon  Ward  Sunday  School  teacher,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School,  a  member  of  the  Bingham  Stake  high  council,  and 
a  ward  clerk. 

22.  He  served  2  proselyting  missions  for  the  Church,  one  in  1898  to  Bear 
Lake  settlements  (this  was  for  6  months),  and  another  from  1909  to 
1911  —  the  Southern  States  Mission  —  where  he  presided  over  the 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  Conferences  (Zones). 

Robert  possessed  a  sense  of  humor.  For  example,  while  he  served  his  second 
mission,  he  left  Lovenia  to  care  for  6  living  children.  Soon  after  he  left,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  baby  girl  named  Beulah  Leona.  Robert  used  to  tell  missionaries,  and 
others,  that  he  had  "seven  children  and  hadn't  seen  one  of  them." 

While  Robert  was  engaged  in  his  many  activities,  Lovenia  gave  birth  to  1 1 
children,  gathered  sagebrush  for  fuel,  chopped  ice  from  a  canal  then  hauled  it  to 
the  house  on  a  sled  which  she  pulled  herself.  There  she  melted  the  ice  and  used 
the  water  to  wash  family  clothes  on  a  wash  board.  She  also  saw  that  the  cows 
were  milked  and  30  hogs  were  watered  and  fed. 

The  year  1914  was  an  important  one  for  Robert,  Lovenia,  and  family.  First, 
World  War  1  broke  out  in  Europe,  portending  possible  military  service  for  the 
family's  oldest  boy,  Robert  Howard.  Though  the  United  States  attempted 
neutrality  during  the  war,  4  years  after  it  commenced,  war  was  declared  and 
Howard  was  drafted  into  the  military.  He  boarded  a  troop  ship  and  was  on  the 
high  seas  when  a  truce  was  signed  ending  hostilities. 

Second,  2  years  following  outbreak  of  the  War,  Robert,  at  age  41  years,  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  the  Ucon  Ward.  He  served  in  that  calling  for  18  years.  This 
would  include  war  years,  the  1920's,  an  economic  collapse  which  resulted  in  the 
Great  Depression,  and  the  first  3  years  of  the  Depression. 

For  14  of  the  years  Robert  served  as  bishop,  Lovenia  served  as  Ward  Relief 
Society  President.  While  Robert  conducted  church  meetings,  collected  fast 
offerings  and  tithing,  preached  sermons,  and  settled  disputes  between  ward 
members,  Lovenia  washed  and  prepared  the  dead  for  burial.  Many  times,  she 
made  the  temple  clothing  they  were  buried  in.  And  she  lined  their  caskets. 
During  a  world-wide  flu  epidemic  following  World  War  I,  she  went  into  homes 
of  the  sick  to  care  for  the  dying  and  dead.  She  and  Robert  never  contracted  the 
flu  nor  carried  it  home  to  their  family.  Their  son,  Thomas  Edgar,  tells  of  his 
mother's  coming  home  from  serving  the  sick.  Before  entering  the  house  or  having 
contact  with  her  children,  she  would  undress  in  the  granary,  disinfect  herself  with 
Lysol,  soap,  and  water  then  put  on  clean  clothes.  Certainly,  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  God  protected  Robert  and  Lovenia,  and  other  family  members, 
while  they  engaged  in  their  mission  of  mercy  during  this  critical  time  in  the  lives 
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of  many.  All  tins  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  in  Lovenia's  patriarchal  blessing 
thai  she  would  bave  "power  over  all  diseases  and  that  the  destroying  elements" 
would  not  bave  power  over  her  or  her  "friends"  (Andrus,  We  Thank  Thee  for 
Light,  page  99).    Family  members,  of  course,  were  her  friends. 

In  1924,  when  Robert  was  5  1  years  old  (he  had  served  10  of  his  18  years  as 
bishop),  be  developed  sugar  diabetes.  He  was  a  big  man,  standing  6  feet  and 
weighing  2.  SO  pounds.  He  immediately  went  on  a  strict  diet,  designed  for  weight 
loss  in  an  attempt  to  control  his  diabetes.  For  the  next  12  years,  he  not  only  lost 
weight,  but  lost  ground  to  the  disease.  In  an  attempt  to  save  his  life,  doctors 
u  anted  to  amputate  his  leg,  which  had  become  infected  as  a  result  of  the  disease, 
but  he  refused.  By  1932,  he  was  so  ill  he  was  released  as  bishop.  Four  years  later, 
at  age  6  J,  he  succumbed  to  the  disease  and  died  on  June  9,  1936.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Ucon  Cemetery. 

Robert  had  a  keen,  retentive  mind.  He  read  widely  and  was  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  that  many  thought  he  was  a  university  graduate.  He  had  a  temper, 
and  would  swear  when  angry,  but  never  profaned  or  used  vulgar  language.  He  was 
God-fearing,  scrupulously  honest,  forceful  and  persuasive  in  speaking,  and 
sufficiently  physically  powerful  to  eject  drunks  from  the  local  dance  hall. 

Robert  lived  his  life  by  faith,  believing  that  if  one  worked  hard,  God  would 
protect,  sustain  and  provide.  For  example,  when  his  youngest  son,  Thomas  Edgar, 
was  old  enough  to  go  into  the  mission  field,  Robert  encouraged  him  to  go.  This 
was  in  1934  during  the  Great  Depression.  There  was  little  money  circulating 
throughout  the  community.  Most  people  were  poor.  Robert  and  Lovenia  were 
not  only  debt-ridden,  but  had  no  income  with  which  to  pay  their  debts.  Tom 
asked  his  father  where  the  money  would  come  from  to  keep  him  in  the  mission 
field.  Robert  responded  that  God  would  provide  a  way.  Significantly,  a  few  days 
before  Tom  was  scheduled  to  enter  the  Mission  Home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Robert 
was  able  to  rent  a  building  he  owned  in  Ucon  for  $23  per  month.  This  rental  was 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  pay  Tom's  mission  expenses  until  he  returned 
home  2  3  months  later  —  1  month  earlier  than  expected  so  he  could  attend  his 
father's  funeral  service. 

Following  Robert's  death,  Lovenia  lived  another  20  years.  During  this  time, 
she  was  supported  by  loving  children  and  grandchildren.  Her  sons,  daughters,  and 
their  spouses,  along  with  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  visited  her  daily  in  her 
home.  By  this  time,  of  course,  Americans  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  automobile. 
So  Lovenia's  big  back  yard  was  usually  filled  with  cars  and  pickups  coming  and 
going.  It  was  also  the  hub  of  much  farm  activity  with  tractors  and  other 
machinery,  both  tractor-drawn  and  horse-drawn,  moving  about.  Lovenia  would 
sit  by  ber  window,  looking  out  over  all  this  activity,  giving  it  a  sort  of  motherly 
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and  grandmotherly  approval.  Everyone  in  her  large  family  acknowledged  and 
honored  her  as  the  final  authority  in  the  family. 

This  writer  has  no  negative  memories  of  Grandmother  Lovenia.  He  never 
heard  any  of  her  children  or  grandchildren  demean  her.  They  never  spoke  to  her 
in  impatient,  haughty  or  abusive  language.  That  is  probably  because  she  never 
spoke  to  them  that  way.  She  was  the  central  pillar  in  the  family  organization. 
Everyone,  even  her  sons,  turned  to  her  for  counsel,  encouragement,  and  loving 
support,  which  was  always  given  without  reserve. 

This  writer  truly  loved  Grandmother  Andrus.  And  he  knows  her  other 
grandchildren  loved  her  as  much.  He  never  had  the  impulse  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  would  hurt  her.  She  had  the  ability  to  make  each  child  and  grandchild  feel 
that  he  or  she  was  special  —  the  best  she  had.  Surely,  that  is  exactly  what  she 
thought  —  that  each  was  special,  the  best  she  had.  According  to  perception, 
Grandmother  had  no  favorites.  She  showered  all  with  understanding,  patience 
and  love.  If  there  were  a  need  to  identify  one  person  who  has  provided  the  most 
powerful  example  for  good  in  the  life  of  this  writer  and,  consequently,  has 
influenced  his  life  for  good  more  than  any  other,  he  would  select,  without 
hesitation,  Grandmother  Lovenia  Andrus.  He  has  often  felt  that  if  all  women  in 
the  world  were  as  good  as  Grandmother  Lovenia,  the  world  may  have  joined 
Enoch  and  his  city  long  ago. 

Lovenia  suffered  from  arthritis  in  her  feet  during  the  last  few  years  of  life. 
Before  this,  she  had  endured  a  physical  crisis  or  two.  For  example,  during  her 
early  married  years,  she  developed  a  goiter  in  her  neck.  In  time  its  growth  began 
to  block  her  windpipe,  so  it  had  to  be  removed  surgically.  She  worried  about  the 
surgery.  What  if  she  should  die  during  surgery  and  leave  Robert  with  a  large 
family  to  raise.  During  night  hours  before  the  day  on  which  the  operation  was 
to  take  place,  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  Lovenia  telling  her  that  all  would  go  well 
and  that  she  would  be  preserved.  The  surgeon  later  told  Robert  that  during  the 
surgery,  he  had  never  felt  such  a  peaceful,  calm  influence.  He  knew  he  was 
working  over  an  extraordinary  person. 

Another  crisis  in  Lovenia's  life  came  when  Samuel  Reed  was  born.  For  some 
reason,  during  his  birth  her  eyesight  began  to  fade.  She  was  nearly  blind  when 
ward  members  fasted  and  prayed  for  her.  She  regained  her  sight  without  medical 
treatment  and  retained  it  throughout  life.  In  fact,  after  her  family  was  raised  her 
favorite  past-time  was  reading.  She  read  constantly  and  was  well-versed  in  the 
scriptures,  church  doctrine,  and  church  history. 

Lovenia  passed  away  on  April  22,  1956.  At  that  time,  she  was  84  years  old. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Ucon  Cemetery. 

Of  the  1 1  children  born  to  Robert  and  Lovenia,  one  died  when  he  was  1 1 
months  old  from  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (SIDS).    His  name  was  Rex 
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Quale.  Another  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  when  she  was  21  years  old. 
Her  name  was  Rub  Ireland.  The  other  children  became  honored  members  of 
communities  in  which  the>  lived.  They  were  all  honest,  responsible,  hardworking 
people.  TIkn  were  all  active  in  the  Church.  They  earned  their  living  by  farming, 
teaching  school,  and  serving  the  State  o(  Idaho.  All  of  the  boys,  Robert  Howard, 
Grant  Mundav,  Samuel  Reed,  and  Thomas  Edgar  were  farmers.  Grant  and  Tom 
were  also  school  teachers.  Howard  and  Reed  were  state  legislators.  In  addition, 
Reed  served  as  county  commissioner,  county  weed  supervisor,  and  state  land 
agent.  All  oi  the  girls,  Lovenia  Minnie  (Phillips),  Sara  Jane  (Simmons),  Beulah 
Leona  (Beutler),  Vera  Valeria  (Barker),  and  Inez  Luella  (Tracy)  were  school 
teachers. 

None  who  has  descended  from  these  good  people  should  ever  feel  a  need  to 
apologize  tor  lives  they  lived  or  to  hang  their  head  in  embarrassment.  Robert  and 
Lovenia  raised  a  good  family.  Their  children,  in  turn,  raised  good  families.  And 
our  endeavor  should  be  to  follow  their  example. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  only  a  minimal  attempt  was  made  to  establish  links  between 
events/happenings  in  the  lives  of  those  discussed  and  what  was  going  on  in 
Church  and  Nation  at  the  same  time.  Considerations  of  space  and  time  will  not 
allow  much  more  to  be  written  than  appears  in  this  material.  The  introduction 
to  this  book  presents  a  broad,  generalized  overview  of  Church  and  national  history 
between  Milo's  birth  and  Melba's  death.  Also,  Chapter  3  gives  additional 
information  concerning  such  topics  as  the  Utah  War,  cattle  versus  sheep  during 
closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  issue  of  polygamy  as  it  developed 
in  Utah  from  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  (1862)  to  statehood  for  Utah  in  1896, 
following  Church  President  Wilford  Woodruffs  manifesto  concerning  polygamy. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  perhaps  the  following  will 
suffice.  From  Milo's  birth  to  Lovenia's  death,  142  years  intervened.  During  this 
time,  the  Nation  expanded  to  its  natural  geographical  boundaries,  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  growth  survived  Indian  wars,  the 
Mexican  War  (1846-1848),  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  the  Spanish  American 
War  (1898),  World  War  I  (1914- 1918),  World  War  II  (1941-1945),  and  violence 
associated  with  cowtowns,  mining  camps,  range  wars,  drought  and  dust  storms 
brought  on,  in  part,  by  sodbusters  with  plows  and  other  farming  implements.  In 
addition,  there  were  presidential  assassinations,  economic  recessions,  depressions, 
and  periods  ol  hyperinflation.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  labor  wars,  race  riots, 
M\d  .in  ongoing  w  renching  civil  rights  movement. 
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For  its  part,  the  Church  took  root  and  grew,  migrating  from  New  York  to 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  intermountain  west.  It  survived  persecution, 
physical  violence  and  death,  hunger,  thirst,  cholera,  malaria,  and  hardships 
attending  the  practice  of  plural  marriage  (polygamy). 

The  Andruses  were  very  much  a  part  of  this  growth  and  drama  as  these  terms 
apply  to  both  Church  and  Nation.  That  is,  they  were  Latter-day  Saints  involved 
in  a  Divine  destiny,  and  they  were  American  citizens  involved  in  Manifest 
Destiny.  They  helped  cover  the  land.  And  in  doing  that,  they  sanctified  it  to  be 
a  land  of  Zion  under  God's  purpose. 
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Robert  Andrus,  about  1891 


Robert  and  Lovenia  Bawden 
Wedding  date:  Nov.  6,  1895 


Robert  and  Lovenia 
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Standing  back  row  (left  to  right):  Ophelia  Bawden  (Burton), 
Betsy  Ann  Bawden  (Hill),  Samuel  Lorenzo  Bawden,  Sarah 
Freelove  Howard  (Bawden),  Ann  Ireland  Bawden  (Andrus); 
Sitting  front  row  (left  to  right):  Elizabeth  Bawden  (Morgan), 
Thomas  James  Bawden,  Henry  Bawden,  Leslie  Pack  Bawden, 
Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  (Andrus),  John  Howard  Bawden. 
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Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  son  of  Robert  Andrus  and 
Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  Andrus 
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Chapter  3 

ANCESTORS:  FROM  EBENEZER  BROWN  TO  MELBA  PHYLLIS  BROWN 

Ebenezer(1801-1878),  Ann  Weaver(1806-1842), 
and  Ebenezer' s  Other  Wives 

Ebenezer  Brown  was  born  in  Salisbury  (Herkimer  County  —  later 
Montgomery  County),  New  York  on  December  6,  1801.  He  was  the  second  son 
and  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  9  children  born  to  William  and  Hannah  Sweet 
Brown.  Ebenezer  was  4  years  and  17  days  older  than  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
Junior,  who  became  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  his  life. 

William,  Ebenezer's  father,  was  born  during  1766  in  Scotland.  He  came  to 
America  with  British  troops  as  a  12-year-old  drummer  boy  to  fight  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after 
the  war  decided  to  stay  rather  than  return. 

Hannah,  Ebenezer's  mother,  was  born  October  13,  1774  in  East  Greenwich 
(Kent  County),  Rhode  Island.  Her  parents  were  Jesse  Sweet  and  Hulda  Whitford 
Sweet  who,  in  search  of  "new  country,"  moved  their  family  into  Herkimer 
County,  New  York  where  Jesse  purchased  100  acres  of  land. 

By  1808,  William  and  Hannah  had  settled  their  growing  family  (7  children) 
in  Dryden  (Tompkins  County),  New  York  where  William  purchased  80  acres  of 
land.  Dryden  was  part  of  country  obtained  during  1779  from  the  Six  Iroquois 
Nations.   During  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 

Major-General  John  Sullivan  led  an  army  of  5,000  men  and  500 
pack  horses  carrying  ammunition,  cannon,  and  food  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Iroquois  Indians  who  had  allied  themselves  with  England 
during  the  War.  Sullivan's  army  traveled  450  miles  from  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  through  heavily-wooded  country  to  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  in  western  New  York.  Sullivan  and  army  returned  by  the  same 
route.  When  it  reached  a  place  now  called  Horseheads,  the  heavily- 
laden  animals  were  spent.  There,  General  Sullivan  mercifully  disposed 
of  his  emaciated,  gentle,  overburdened,  and  silent  partners  in  the  cause 
of  American  freedom.  Bones  of  the  horses,  before  long,  were  sun- 
bleached,  and  Indians  arranged  horse  heads  along  the  trail,  suggesting 
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th.u  what  befell  the  horses  would  befall  any  white  who  might  attempt 
to  settle  thai  place.  The  first  settlers,  reading  this  sign,  defiantly  settled 
u  lure  the  horses  had  been  slaughtered.  The  town  of  Horseheads,  over 
time,  developed  and  grew  to  glorify  Sullivan's  4-legged  heroes  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  Cause  ( Andrus,  BYV  Semester  at  Nauvoo  2005-2006, 
page   1  68). 

Life  for  the  Brown  family  was  hard  in  this  heavily  forested  wilderness  with 
dense  underbrush.  Land  had  to  be  cleared,  and  survival  was  a  constant  struggle. 
There  was  little  opportunity,  or  no  time,  for  Ebenezer  to  acquire  a  formal 
education.  During  his  growing-up  years,  and  even  after  marriage,  he  could  not 
write.  For  example,  a  deed  in  1836  bears  the  signature  of  his  wife,  but  Ebenezer 
signed  with  an  "X."  Yet,  when  he  enrolled  in  the  Mormon  Battalion  10  years 
later,  records  indicate  that  all  Battalion  members  signed  their  names.  Apparently, 
Ebenezer  learned  to  write,  at  least  he  learned  to  write  his  name,  before  enlistment 
in  the  Battalion. 

On  July  20,  1823,  Ebenezer  married  Ann  Weaver.  Ebenezer  was  21  and  Vi 
years  old.  Ann  was  1  month  shy  of  being  17  years  old.  She  and  Ebenezer  had  5 
children:  Joseph  Gurnsey,  Harriet,  Norman,  John  Weaver,  and  Ann  who  died 
shortly  after  birth.  Ann,  the  mother,  also  died  perhaps  as  a  result  of  complications 
avsociated  with  the  birth  of  her  baby  daughter. 

As  their  parents  had  done,  Ebenezer  and  Ann  commenced  their  life  together 
on  a  frontier  farm.  They  were  poor.  They  owned  "two  horses,  five  yards  of  cloth, 
twenty-seven  yards  of  flannel,  and  thirty-four  yards  of  linen"  (Hollist/Brown, 
Ebenezer  Brown  and  Descendants,  page  2).  Apparently,  Ann  Weaver,  true  to  her 
name,  was  a  weaver.  She  owned  a  loom  and  manufactured  cloth  in  her  home. 
This  was  sold  to  a  company  which  bought  cloth  from  several  home  manufacturers 
in  the  area. 

In  1829,  Ebenezer  and  Ann  moved  onto  "new  land"  in  Summerhill 
(Crawford  County),  Pennsylvania.  Here,  Ebenezer  cleared  50  acres  and  farmed 
it  for  3  years.  He  then  sold  this  farm  and  bought  100  acres  in  Conneaut  (also 
located  in  Crawford  County)  for  $350.  In  1836,  he  sold  his  100-acre  farm  for 
$1,010  and  headed  west.  Either  economic  inflation  was  high  or  Ebenezer  labored 
very  hard  during  the  4  years  he  and  Ann  lived  on  this  farm.  Why  would  he  sell 
land  which  had  increased  so  much  in  value?  He  sold  because  by  this  time,  he  and 
Ann  had  been  baptized  (June  13,  1835)  into  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
<\.\\  Saints,  and  they  wanted  now  to  go  west  and  live  with  the  Saints. 

Going  west,  Ebenezer,  Ann,  and  children  (Joseph  Gurnsey,  Harriet  and 
Norman)  lived  briefly  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  Norman  stood  atop  the  finished 
temple.   The  family  then  stopped  for  a  respite  in  Peru  (LaSalle  County),  Illinois. 
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benezer's  sisters  Betsy  and  Hannah  lived  there.  In  fact,  Hannah  and  her 
lusband,  Zimri  Lewis,  owned  and  operated  a  hotel  in  Peru.  In  Peru,  Ebenezer  and 
A.nn's  son,  John,  was  born  (June  1837).  Thirteen  months  and  a  few  days  later 
(August  1838),  they  resumed  their  journey  to  Far  West,  Missouri.  By  this  time 
hey  had  made  friends  with  William  and  Zemira  Draper,  Phebe  Draper  Palmer  (a 
sister  to  the  Drapers),  and  Phebe's  children.  The  Browns  and  Drapers  traveled 
ogether  until  they  joined  Kirtland  Camp,  led  by  Hyrum  Smith. 

In  Far  West,  January  2,  1839,  Ebenezer  and  Ann  received  their  patriarchal 
blessings  from  Isaac  Morley,  an  ordained  patriarch  to  the  Far  West  Branch  of  the 

hurch  (History  of  the  Church,  Volume  II,  page  524).    Ebenezer's  patriarchal 
blessing  was  pronounced,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Thy  name  is  registered  in  heaven  amongst  the  sanctified  because 
thou  hast  endeavored  to  forsake  the  honors  of  the  world  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  angels  were  made  to  rejoice  over  thee  at  thy 
birth,  and  thou  art  the  legitimate  heir  of  all  the  blessings  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  and  if  thou  ever  support  the  integrity  of  thy  heart,  oppression 
shall  never  cause  thee  to  stumble,  but  thy  path  shall  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

That  faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  shall  be  given  to 
thee,  and  no  power  shall  hinder  thy  progress  on  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
shall  yield  in  her  strength  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  become  a  husbandman 
and  feed  the  sons  of  Jacob,  for  thou  shalt  bring  home  thy  thousands  to 
Zion  to  rest. 

And  if  oppression  awaits  thee,  it  shall  only  cause  thee  to  smile,  for 
the  chains  of  the  oppressor  shall  not  hold  thee  because  if  thou  art 
faithful,  thou  shalt  be  sanctified  and  all  power  shall  be  handed  to  thy 
posterity,  to  thy  companion  and  thy  children,  and  it  shall  be  realized  by 
thy  posterity  till  the  Savior  shall  make  his  second  advent,  thou  shalt  be 
caught  up  with  thy  posterity  to  meet  Him  in  the  air,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  I  seal  this  blessing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  forever  and  ever,  Amen  and  Amen  (Ebenezer  Brown  and  Ann 
Weaver,  submitted  by  Margaret  Becker,  Camp  Prairie  Sunset,  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  International  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers). 

Ann's  patriarchal  blessing  was  pronounced,  in  part,  as  follows: 

And  whatever  trials  thou  art  called  to  pass  through,  it  shall  be  for 
thy  good  —  and  it  shall  be  a  proof  unto  thee  that  thou  art  an  heir  in  the 
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Kingdom  of  God  —  and  if  you  will  ever  support  in  thy  mind  the 
principles  of  uprightness,  integrity,  and  virtue,  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing 
in  purity  and  an  example  to  thy  sex.  And  thou  shalt  become  a  mother 
in  Israel,  and  thy  blessing  shall  be  handed  down  to  thy  posterity 
(Ebenezer  Brown,  typed  and  compiled,  March  1999,  by  Georgene 
Cahoon  Evans,  Historian,  Washington  City  Historical  Society, 
Washington  City,  Utah). 

Ebenezer,  Ann,  and  family,  along  with  the  Drapers  and  many  others,  suffered 
persecution  and  were  driven  from  Far  West  and  the  State  of  Missouri  into  western 
Illinois.  According  to  a  book  by  Beverly  Thompson  entitled  The  Faith  of  Phebe, 
the  Browns  and  Drapers,  instead  of  settling  in  or  near  Quincy  where  most  of  the 
migrating  saints  settled,  journeyed  south  to  Pleasant  Vale,  now  known  as  New 
Canton  (Pike  County)  and  settled  in  an  attractive,  fertile  valley  created  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Pleasant  Vale  was  30  miles  southeast  of  Quincy,  near  a 
community  called  Atlas.  The  Browns  and  Drapers  prospered  there.  Ebenezer 
raised  cattle  and,  financially,  was  relatively  well  off —  a  little  above  the  average 
Illinois  settler.  All  was  going  well  when  Ann  gave  birth  to  a  baby  daughter  who, 
as  mentioned  previously,  died  shortly  after  birth.  She  was  named  Ann,  after  her 
mother.  Subsequently,  on  June  24,  1842,  Ann  also  died,  possibly  from 
complications  as  a  result  of  the  birth.  Until  death,  she  was  nursed  by  her  friend, 
Phebe  Draper  Palmer. 

Following  Ann's  death,  Ebenezer  married  Phebe.  She  had  helped  care  for  his 
children.  He  needed  a  mother  for  his  family,  and  she  needed  a  father  for  hers. 
They  were  married  in  1842.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  their 
combined  families  numbered  10,  four  of  whom  no  longer  lived  under  their  roof. 
Both  of  these  families  (the  Browns  and  Drapers)  would  figure  prominently  in  the 
founding  of  Draper,  Utah  years  later. 

Soon  after  marriage,  Ebenezer  and  Phebe,  responded  to  a  call  from  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  to  help  build  the  Nauvoo  temple.  The  call  came  by 
letter,  dated  September  5,  1842,  and  was  addressed  to  members  of  the  Pleasant 
Vale  Stake.    It  read,  in  part: 

We  regretfully  call  upon  you  to  sell  your  homes  and  acreage  as 
soon  as  possible  and  move  to  the  Nauvoo  area.  .  .  .  Though  we  know  of 
no  mob  action  in  your  immediate  vicinity  it  is  spreading  over  the  state 
and  we  feel  the  safety  of  all  the  members  is  best  served  by  living 
together  in  the  Nauvoo  vicinity.  Your  talents  and  energy  is  (are) 
needed  here  to  help  with  the  building  of  the  Temple,  university,  and 
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other  edifices  that  are  necessary  for  this  great  work  in  the  last  days 
(Thompson,  The  Faith  of  Phebe,  page  289). 

Ebenezer,  Phebe,  and  the  Drapers,  then,  moved  from  their  farms  at  Pleasant 
Vale  to  a  site  either  along  Honey  (Sugar)  Creek  or  Green  Plains,  slightly 
southeast  of  and  not  far  from  Nauvoo.  There  they  remained  until  after  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  were  martyred.  Subsequently,  when  the  Saints  began  to  leave  and 
wend  their  way  slowly  across  the  Iowa  plains  to  Council  Bluffs,  Ebenezer,  Phebe, 
their  children,  and  the  Drapers,  also  left,  and  became  part  of  that  migration. 

While  in  Nauvoo,  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  were  loyal  to  Joseph  Smith  during 
stressful  days  leading  to  the  Prophet's  martyrdom.  In  fact,  History  of  the  Church, 
Volume  III,  page  211,  documents  Ebenezer's  having  been  incarcerated  with 
Joseph  in  Richmond,  Missouri  during  1838.  Moreover,  as  noted  previously,  he 
and  Phebe  responded  to  Joseph's  call  for  temple  workers,  even  though  they  were 
settled,  well  off,  and  happy.  Then  when  the  temple  was  finished,  he  and  Phebe 
received  their  endowments  (December  24,  1845)  before  leaving  Nauvoo  for 
Council  Bluffs.   Both  were  dedicated  Latter-day  Saints. 

Before  Phebe  married  Ebenezer  and  moved  to  Nauvoo,  she  had  received  her 
patriarchal  blessing  from  Joseph  Smith  Senior.   In  it,  she  had  been  promised 

if  she  was  faithful  and  wise,  she  would  be  blessed  with  a  companion 
who  would  be  a  man  of  God,  and  that  she  would  be  able  to  bring  up  her 
family  right,  that  she  would  have  good,  happy  days.  She  kept  the  faith 
and  was  wise,  and  the  blessing  and  promise  was  (were)  fulfilled  in 
Ebenezer  Brown,  a  righteous  and  kindly  man  who  gave  her  much  and 
to  whom  she  returned  the  full  measure  of  her  devotion.  She  and 
Ebenezer  were  married  in  1842,  and  she,  no  doubt,  felt  her  patriarchal 
blessing  had  been  fulfilled  (Ebenezer  Brown  and  Ann  Weaver,  submitted 
by  Margaret  Becker,  Camp  Prairie  Sunset,  Clark  County,  Nevada, 
International  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers). 

During  the  summer  of  1846,  while  Ebenezer,  Phebe  and  families  were  on  the 
Iowa  plains,  a  call  came  from  United  States  President,  James  K.  Polk,  for  500 
Latter-day  Saint  volunteers  to  fight  in  a  war  against  Mexico.  Ebenezer  and  Phebe 
volunteered.  Ebenezer  was  44  years  old  and  Phebe  48.  Phebe  went  as  a 
laundress.  She  was  one  of  4  women  who  completed  the  journey  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  to  San  Diego,  California.  Other  women  started  with  the 
Battalion  but,  along  with  Battalion  members  afflicted  with  sickness,  were  sent 
from  the  Battalion  to  Pueblo,  Colorado.  This  happened  twice,  once  when  the 
Battalion  crossed  the  Arkansas  River,  and  again  when  it  reached  Santa  Fe,  New 
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Mexico.  Later,  from  Pueblo,  these  "sick  detachments"  joined  the  main  body  of 
Si  lints  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Ebenezer  and  Phebe's  younger  children  —  5  in  number:  Norman  (age  15), 
John  (age  9)  and  J  belonging  to  Phebe,  the  youngest  of  whom  could  not  have  been 
younger  than  10  years  —  were  left  with  the  Saints  under  care  of  Joseph  Gurnsey 
(age  22),  Harriett  (age  19),  who  by  now  was  married  to  Oliver  Stratton,  and 
Phebe's  two  married  brothers,  William  and  Zemira  Draper.  Phebe's  son,  Zemira 
Palmer,  went  with  Ebenezer  and  Phebe. 

At  this  point,  3  facts  must  be  emphasized  with  reference  to  the  Mormon 
Battalion:  (1)  It  was  part  of  a  larger  United  States  army  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  W.  Kearney.  The  entire  army,  however,  did  not  travel  as  a  unit.  For 
much  oi  the  march,  the  Mormon  Battalion  traveled  alone  and  behind  others.  (2) 
Membership  in  the  Battalion  was  voluntary.  Members  were  not  drafted.  When 
the  call  came  from  Brigham  Young,  it  was  a  call  for  volunteers.  (3)  Battalion 
members  received  pay  from  the  United  States  Government.  Some  of  the  money 
they  received  was  for  uniforms  never  purchased  nor  worn.  This  they  gave  to 
Saints  from  whom  they  had  departed  to  help  with  their  journey  across  the  plains. 
The  total  amount  received  by  Battalion  members  for  uniforms  was  $21,000. 
About  half  this  amount  was  returned  to  their  families,  and  other  families  in  need. 
In  addition  to  this,  Battalion  members  received  their  pay  and  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  guns,  issued  to  them  by  the  government. 

Ebenezer,  Phebe,  and  family,  then,  profited  materially  as  a  result  of  Ebenezer 
and  Phebe's  participation  with  the  Battalion.  They  understood  this.  That 
understanding  is  what  motivated  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  to  enlist,  and  their  decision 
to  do  so  was  approved  by  other  members  of  their  families. 

The  Mormon  Battalion  was  considered  by  the  Saints  to  be  a  blessing,  not  an 
encumbrance  or  unwanted  obligation.  By  enlisting  and  marching  to  California, 
the  Saints  would  be  aided  materially;  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  help  settle 
western  territory;  and  they  would  be  able  to  prove  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  citizens  of  which  had  already  driven  them  from  western  Missouri  and 
western  Illinois. 

Ebenezer  was  designated  Second  Sergeant  of  Company  A  in  the  Battalion. 
He  performed  his  duties  faithfully  and  well,  as  expected  of  good  soldiers,  and 
today  his  name  appears  under  the  officers'  listing  on  plaques  in  Mormon  Battalion 
Visitors'  Centers  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  and  San  Diego,  California.  The  story  is 
told  that  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Phillip  Saint  George  Cooke  assumed  command 
of  the  Battalion  at  Santa  Fe, 

he  learned  that  five  women  were  in  his  command  and  he  forthwith 
ordered  the  adjutant  to  have  them  cast  lots  which  should  go  back  and 
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if  they  would  not,  the  adjutant  must  do  it  for  them.  As  soon  as  the 
husbands  of  the  women  heard  this,  they  told  the  adjutant  their  women 
should  do  no  such  thing  for  they  had  made  a  contract  with  him  to  have 
them  go,  and  if  he  broke  his  contracts  so  quick,  they  would  not  obey  his 
orders.  I  (William  Corey)  was  one  of  those  gentlemen.  Sergeant 
Brown  (Ebenezer)  went  to  the  Lt.  Col.  and  reminded  him  of  his 
contract  and  that  settled  the  trouble  (Ricketts,  The  Mormon  Battalion, 
quoting  William  Corey,  pages  71 '72). 

The  Battalion  marched  from  Council  Bluffs  on  July  20,  1846  to  San  Diego 
where  it  arrived  6  months  later,  January  29,  1847.  Half  of  the  Battalion  members, 
including  Ebenezer  and  Phebe,  then  went  on  to  San  Luis  Rey  and  Los  Angeles. 
There,  Battalion  members  were  discharged  Friday,  July  16,  1848.  Some  members, 
including  Ebenezer  and  Phebe,  reenlisted  for  six  months  and  were  reassigned  to 
San  Diego.  No  known  personal  record  exists  of  Ebenezer  and  Phebe's  experiences, 
but  the  Battalion's  march  was  absolutely  brutal  in  terms  of  physical  hardships. 
Dust,  heat,  hunger,  inadequate  supplies,  illness,  inept  doctoring,  and  thirst 
plagued  Battalion  members  all  along  the  way.  Upon  arrival  at  San  Diego, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cooke  issued  Order  Number  1,  in  which  he  said: 

The  lieutenant  colonel  commanding,  congratulates  the  Battalion 
on  their  safe  arrival  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
conclusion  of  their  march  of  over  two-thousand  (2,000)  miles. 

History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  equal  march  of  infantry. 
Half  of  it  has  been  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing  but  savages  and 
wild  beasts  are  found,  or  deserts  where,  for  want  of  water,  there  is  no 
living  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dug  deep 
wells,  which  the  future  traveler  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had 
traversed  them,  we  have  ventured  into  trackless  tablelands  where  water 
was  not  found  for  several  marches.  With  crowbar  and  pick  and  axe  in 
hand,  we  have  worked  our  way  over  mountains,  which  seemed  to  defy 
aught  save  the  wild  goat,  and  hewed  a  pass  through  a  chasm  of  living 
rock  more  narrow  than  our  wagons.  To  bring  these  first  wagons  to  the 
Pacific,  we  have  preserved  the  strength  of  our  mules  by  herding  them 
over  large  tracts,  which  you  have  laboriously  guarded  without  loss.  The 
garrison  of  four  presidios  of  Sonora  concentrated  within  the  walls  of 
Tucson,  gave  us  no  pause.  We  drove  them  out,  with  their  artillery,  but 
our  intercourse  with  the  citizens  was  unmarked  by  a  single  act  of 
injustice.  Thus,  marching  half  naked  and  half  fed,  and  living  upon  wild 
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animals,  we  nave  discovered  and  made  a  road  of  great  value  to  our 

country  • 

Arrived  at  the  first  settlements  of  California,  after  a  single  day's 

rest,  you  cheerfully  turned  off  from  the  route  to  this  point  of  promised 
repose,  to  enter  upon  a  campaign,  and  meet,  as  we  supposed,  the 
approach  of  an  enemy;  and  this  too,  without  even  salt  to  season  your 
sole  subsistence  of  fresh  meat.    Thus,  volunteers,  you  have  exhibited 

some  high  and  essential  qualities  of  veterans Bonaparte  crossed  the 

Alps,  but  you  have  crossed  a  continent  (Roberts,  Comprehensive  History 
of  the  Church,  Volume  3,  page  120). 

The  Battalion's  march  went  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  then  down  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Mexico.  It  turned  west  and  made  its  way  back  into  what  is  now 
southern  Arizona  near  Saint  David  where  wild  bulls  were  encountered,  (shooting 
these  bulls  was  the  only  fighting  in  which  the  Battalion  engaged  during  its  march). 
It  spent  a  day  or  two  at  the  tiny  Mexican  Pueblo  of  Tucson.  The  trail  it  blazed 
from  Tucson  to  San  Diego  was  later  followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Interstate  Highway  8. 

After  arriving  in  San  Diego,  the  Battalion's  march  gave  the  United  States 
claim  to  what  had  been  a  vast  western  territory  called  New  Mexico.  The 
Battalion,  though  it  never  fought  any  battles  against  Mexico  during  its  march, 
could  claim  the  territory  by  conquest. 

Ebenezer  and  Phebe,  following  Brigham  Young's  counsel,  remained  in 
California,  after  discharge,  to  work  in  recently-discovered  gold  fields  for  money 
with  which  to  help  them  and  their  migrating  families  when  reunited  in  Utah. 

When  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  left  California  for  Utah  August  10,  1848, 
Ebenezer  was  appointed  captain  over  one  of  the  migrating  contingents,  consisting 
of  discharged  Battalion  members  and  Latter-day  Saint  colonists  from  New  Hope, 
California.  The  New  Hope  Colony  had  been  established  under  leadership  of 
Samuel  Brannan  who  had  organized  a  migrating  company  of  Saints  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  sail  around  Tierra  Del  Fuego  (South  America's  southern  tip) 
and  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  California.  They  sailed  on  a  ship  named  Brooklyn. 
Ebenezer' s  appointment  as  captain  over  this  migrating  company  of  Saints  indicates 
his  ability  and  qualifications  as  a  leader  among  men.  Ebenezer  and  company 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  October  10,  1848,  about  the  same  time  Joseph 
Gurnsey,  Oliver,  Harriet,  William,  Zemira,  and  children  arrived. 

Once  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Ebenezer's  first  task  was  to  search  for  land  not  yet 
claimed  where  he  and  his  boys  could  develop  a  farm.  During  their  search  for  land, 
they  discovered  a  cove  fed  by  springs  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Valley. 
Ebenezer  determined  to  live  there.    It  was  somewhat  marshy,  but  an  abundance 
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>f  water  promised  a  flourishing  community.  So  he  invited  the  Drapers  to  share 
lis  discovery. 

Ebenezer  and  boys  built  a  log  cabin,  constructed  roads  out  of  cut  willows 
laced  in  marshy  areas,  and  called  the  place  South  Willow  Creek.  Later  it  was 
cnown  as  Brownville,  but  was  called  Draper  instead  to  avoid  conflict  with 
mother  Brownville  (Ogden)  within  Utah  Territory.  Draper,  of  course,  honored 
William  Draper,  Phebe's  brother  and  Ebenezer's  brother-in-law.  Today,  in 
Draper,  a  handsome  park  memorializes  Ebenezer,  Phebe  and  family,  along  with 
he  Drapers. 

Ebenezer  had  barely  planted  his  family  roots  in  Draper  when  a  call  came  for 
lim  to  help  plant  a  colony  in  Iron  County  (Parowan,  Utah).  He  and  others, 
inder  the  leadership  of  Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  December 
',  1850.  The  colonists  in  this  group  numbered  120  men,  30  women,  and  18 
hildren.  Among  the  men  were  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  doctors,  farmers, 
melters,  and  teachers.  Midwives  were  found  among  the  women.  The  colony  was 
xpected,  eventually,  to  provide  iron  for  Latter-day  Saint  settlements.  Ebenezer's 
esponsibility  in  this  endeavor  was  to  help  get  the  community  settled  and  going. 

During  initial  phases  of  settlement,  John  D.  Lee  recorded  an  experience 
nvolving  Ebenezer.  Two  women  in  camp  were  catching  chickens  when  a  wolf 
ipproached  to  within  a  "rod."  Ebenezer  raised  his  rifle  and  sent  the  animal  to  a 
lappier  hunting  ground.  By  1852,  Ebenezer's  call  in  relation  to  the  Iron  County 
ettlement  had  been  filled.   He  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Back  at  the  ranch,  Draper  grew  and  Ebenezer  prospered.  He  had  a  talent  for 
aising  and  selling  livestock.  He  had  flourished  at  the  business  in  Pleasant  Vale, 
llinois.   And  he  flourished  at  it  again  in  Draper. 

In  September  1852,  an  ecclesiastical  branch  was  organized  at  Draper, 
omposed  of  about  20  families.  William  Draper  was  called  to  be  the  Presiding 
ilder,  with  Ebenezer  and  Zemira  Draper  as  counselors.  With  this  calling  in  the 
hurch,  Ebenezer  was  expected,  as  were  all  Church  leaders,  to  practice  plural 
narriage.  So  he  met  demands  of  his  priesthood  calling  by  marrying  2  more 
vomen  —  Elsie  Samantha  Pulsipher  (1837-1877)  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Wright 
1837-1870).     He  now  had  4  wives,  3  of  them  living. 

Ebenezer's  family  was  growing.  So  was  Draper.  It  acquired  a  school,  and 
>ecause  Indians  were  perceived  as  a  potential  problem,  the  little  community  was 
nclosed  by  a  wall. 

During  April  Conference  1856,  a  small  army  of  priesthood  holders  was  called 
o  serve  missions.  Among  them  were  John  Weaver  Brown,  who  was  called  to 
erve  in  Hawaii,  and  Ebenezer  Brown,  who  was  called  to  lead  a  group  of  settlers 
o  Carson  Valley,  Utah   (now  Nevada).     Ebenezer  took  his  new  wives,  Elsie 
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Samantha  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  with  him.  John  accompanied  his  father  to  Carson 
Valley,  then  proceeded  alone  to  Hawaii. 

An  appropriate  footnote  in  this  story  involves  Ebenezer's  oldest  son,  Joseph 
Gurnse>  Brown.  In  October  Conference  (1856),  Brigham  Young  made  a 
passionate  plea  for  teamsters  and  freight  wagons  to  help  rescue  starving  and 
Struggling  handcart  pioneers  freezing  to  death  in  a  blizzard  on  the  high  plains  of 
western  Wyoming.  Joseph  Gurnsey  was  among  those  heaven-sent  angels  of 
deliverance  who  hauled  food  to,  then  hauled  back  to  Utah  members  of  the  Willie 
and  Martin  Handcart  Companies  who  were  too  weak  to  walk.  Now,  let  us  return 
to  Ebenezer  and  his  Carson  Valley  settlers. 

Settlers  in  Carson  Valley  remained  for  1  year.  During  this  time,  Ebenezer 
served  in  the  Washoe  Branch  Presidency  under  President  Seth  Dustin.  Samantha 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  while  there. 

Then  in  1857,  when  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  Army  threatened  an  invasion 
of  Utah  Territory,  all  outlying  settlements  were  closed  and  their  settlers  recalled 
to  Utah.  Ebenezer,  his  wives,  and  son,  Norman  (returning  from  California),  were 
among  those  who  returned. 

During  the  War,  Norman  served  with  the  Utah  Militia,  but  Ebenezer, 
apparently,  did  not.  However,  when  Johnston's  Army  finally  was  allowed  to 
march  through  Salt  Lake  City,  on  June  26,  1858,  to  a  place  of  encampment  about 
30  miles  southwest  of  the  City,  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  helped  lead  the  Mormon 
Battalion  10  years  earlier, 

passed  through  the  City  with  his  head  uncovered,  as  a  token  of  his 
respect  for  the  Mormon  Battalion,  and  thereby  further  endeared  himself 
to  his  old  command.  On  August  10,  when  Colonel  Cooke  and  Captain 
Marcy  made  a  formal  call  upon  President  Young  at  his  office,  Heber  C. 
Kimball  "blessed"  Colonel  Cooke  for  his  kindness  to  the  Battalion  boys 
(Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  4,  page  446). 

Three  years  following  Ebenezer's  return  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  his  youngest  son, 
John  Weaver,  was  crushed  to  death  while  digging  a  canal.  In  the  evening  of  May 
3,  1860,  Brigham  Young  called  at  the  Church  historian's  office  and  said  that 

John  W.  Brown  of  Willow  Creek  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  a 
large  stone  while  digging  a  ditch  in  the  canyon  of  Dry  Creek.  Brown's 
breast  was  cut  open.  His  right  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  was 
crushed  to  a  jelly.  He  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Ann  Brown,  was 
born  June  17,  18  37,  in  the  town  of  Peru,  111.;  came  to  this  valley  in 
1848;  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii)  in  1856, 
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May  5th.  Left  the  Islands  May  1,  1858;  staid  in  Carson  Valley  that 
winter  and  reached  home  May  8'  ,1859.  He  was  in  the  23  year  of  his 
age,  and  leaves  a  wife  whom  he  married  in  November  last  (Journal 
History  of  the  Churchy  May  3,  1860). 

John  Weaver's  death  was  the  beginning  of  Ebenezer's  family  sorrows  during 
older  age.  Mary  Elizabeth  died  March  29,  1870,  leaving  4  children.  Faithful 
Phebe  helped  care  for  these  children.  Then  on  April  19,  1877,  Elsie  Samantha 
died,  leaving  7  children.  To  meet  this  crisis,  Mary  Elizabeth's  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
moved  into  the  family  and  became  its  mother.  These  crises,  and  how  family 
members  responded  to  them  —  how  they  came  to  the  rescue  in  times  of  need  — 
indicate  successful  plural  marriage  relationships.  Evidently,  Ebenezer  was  a 
sensitive,  loving  husband  and  father.  He  loved  his  wives  and  children.  They,  in 
turn,  loved  him.  Others  loved  him  too.  The  story  is  told,  by  David  Pulsipher 
Brown,  Ebenezer's  son,  of  a  convert  named  Peter  A.  Nielsen's  coming  from 
Denmark  to  Draper  with  his  family  to  live.  According  to  David,  Ebenezer  asked 
Peter  if  he  had  a  milk  cow,  to  which  Peter  answered  "No."  "Well,"  said  Ebenezer, 
"You  go  in  my  corral,  look  over  the  milk  cows,  pick  out  the  one  you  would  like, 
and  take  her  home." 

Years  later,  Peter  Nielsen's  son,  Arthur  Richard,  married  Ebenezer's 
granddaughter,  Clo  Samantha  (daughter  of  David  Pulsipher  Brown), 
thus  uniting  the  family  by  blood  as  well  as  charity  (Ebenezer  Brown, 
typed  and  compiled  in  March  1999  by  Georgene  Cahoon  Evans, 
Historian,  Washington  City  Historical  Society,  Washington  City, 
Utah). 

Ebenezer's  health  remained  stable  until  1877.  Then  he  spent  part  of  a  winter 
ill.  He  died  on  January  25,  1878.  He  was  7  weeks  and  1  day  into  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  The  Journal  History  of  the  Church  noted  his  passing  in  these  words: 
"Elder  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Draper  died  today.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  and  lived  the  life  of  a  consistent  Latter-day  Saint"  (Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  Friday,  January  25,  1878). 

Phebe  followed  Ebenezer  in  death.  She  died  on  February  28,  1879.  She  was 
81  years  old. 

According  to  the  1G1  (International  Genealogical  Index),  Ann  Weaver  was 
sealed  to  Ebenezer  January  24,  1852.  According  to  the  same  source,  she  was 
endowed  January  29,  1879.  Why  she  was  not  endowed  before  her  sealing  to 
Ebenezer  is  not  known.  To  be  sealed  before  being  endowed  is  unusual,  but  in 
dealing  with  dead  ancestors,  this  sequence  probably  does  not  present  a  problem 
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in  that  the  sealing  would  not  take  effect  until  after  the  endowment  has  been 
performed.  The  assumption  is  substantial  that  Baby  Ann  was  sealed  to  the  family 
at  the  time  of  Ann's  sealing. 

Before  he  died,  Ebenezer  expressed  his  greatest  concern  to  his  ecclesiastical 
leader,  Bishop  Stewart.  That  concern  was,  he  should  now  leave  all  his  young 
children  with  no  parent  to  care  for  them.  Nevertheless,  the  children  survived  and 
became  branches  on  a  sturdy  family  tree  that  would  continue  to  grow  through  the 
\ears.  Ebenezer  and  his  wives  provided  a  firm  foundation  on  which  later 
generations  could  build.   Thev  were  as  firm  as  the  mountains  around  them. 

Norman  Brown  (1830-1921)  and  Annie  Smith  (1839-1921) 

Norman  Brown  was  Ebenezer  and  Ann's  second  son  and  third  child.  He  was 
born  November  16,  1830  at  Summerhill  (Crawford  County),  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents  were  baptized  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
on  June  13,  1835.  One  year  later,  they  moved  to  Kirtland,  Ohio  to  be  with  the 
Saints.  Later,  they  spent  time  in  Peru,  Illinois  where  2  of  Ebenezer's  sisters  lived 
(to  Norman,  they  were  Aunt  Betsy  and  Aunt  Hannah).  In  Peru,  the  Browns 
befriended  William  Draper,  his  brother,  Zemira,  his  sister,  Phebe,  and  her 
children.  The  Browns  and  Drapers  linked  up  with  Hyrum  Smith  and  the  Kirtland 
camp  as  they  journeyed  to  Far  West,  Missouri.  That  was  in  1838  when  Norman 
was  8  years  old. 

One  year  later  they,  with  thousands  of  other  Saints,  were  driven  from 
Missouri  by  order  of  Governor  Lilburn  Boggs.  The  Browns  and  Drapers  settled 
in  Pleasant  Vale,  Illinois  (about  30  miles  southeast  of  Quincy)  where  they 
prospered  until  they  were  called  to  Nauvoo  to  help  build  the  temple.  They  settled 
either  along  Honey  (Sugar)  Creek  or  Green  Plains,  both  of  which  are  southeast 
of,  but  not  far  from  Nauvoo. 

Norman  was  present  when  the  cornerstones  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple  were  laid 
(April  6,  1 84  1 ) ,  and  when  Joseph  Smith  delivered  his  last  address  to  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  The  date  for  Joseph's  address  was  June  18,  1844,  just  9  days  before  he 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  murdered.  At  that  time,  Norman  would  have  been 
1 4  years  old.  He  may  not  have  been  a  Legion  member,  but  was  present  with  many 
others  who  heard  Joseph  speak.  This  was  Joseph's  last  address  to  the  Legion,  and 
was  loaded  with  feeling  and  portent  of  future  happenings. 

In  his  address,  Joseph  said: 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  our  enemies  would  be  satisfied  with  my 
destruction;  but  I  tell  you  that  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  my  blood  they 
will  t hirst  for  the  blood  of  every  man  in  whose  heart  dwells  a  single 
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spark  of  the  spirit  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposition  of  these 
men  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  adversary  of  all  righteousness.  It  is 
not  only  to  destroy  me,  but  every  man  and  woman  who  dares  believe 
the  doctrines  that  God  hath  inspired  me  to  teach  this  generation. 

We  have  never  violated  the  laws  of  our  country.  We  have  every 
right  to  live  under  their  protection,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
guaranteed  by  our  state  and  national  constitutions.  We  have  turned  the 
barren,  bleak  prairies  and  swamps  of  this  state  into  beautiful  towns, 
farms  and  cities  by  our  industry;  and  the  men  who  seek  our  destruction 
and  cry  thief,  treason,  riot  are  those,  who  themselves  violate  the  laws, 
steal  and  plunder  from  their  neighbors,  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
innocent,  heralding  forth  lies  to  screen  themselves  from  the  just 
punishment  of  their  crimes  by  bringing  destruction  upon  this  innocent 
people.  I  call  God,  angels  and  all  men  to  witness  that  we  are  innocent 
of  the  charges  which  are  heralded  forth  through  the  public  prints 
against  us  by  our  enemies.  .  .  .  (Then  drawing  his  sword  and  presenting 
it  to  heaven,  he  said)  I  call  God  and  angels  to  witness  that  I  have 
unsheathed  my  sword  with  a  firm  and  unalterable  determination  that 
this  people  shall  have  their  legal  rights,  and  be  protected  from  mob 
violence,  or  my  blood  shall  be  spilt  upon  the  ground  like  water,  and  my 
body  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  regard  my  own  life.  I  am  ready  to  be  offered  a  sacrifice  for 
this  people;  for  what  can  our  enemies  do?  Only  kill  the  body,  and  their 
power  is  then  at  an  end.  Stand  firm,  my  friends;  never  flinch.  Do  not 
seek  to  save  your  lives,  for  he  that  is  afraid  to  die  for  the  truth,  will  lose 
eternal  life.  Hold  out  to  the  end,  and  we  shall  be  resurrected  and 
become  like  Gods,  and  reign  in  celestial  kingdoms,  principalities  and 
eternal  dominions,  while  this  cursed  mob  will  sink  to  hell,  the  portion 
of  all  those  who  shed  innocent  blood. 

God  has  tried  you.  You  are  a  good  people;  therefore,  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  that  he  should  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.  You  have  stood  by  me  in  the  hour  of 
trouble,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  your  preservation. 

May  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  bless  you  forever  and  ever.  I  say  it  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  which  He  hath  conferred  upon  me  (History  of  the  Church, 
Volume  VI,  pages  498-500). 

Norman,  regardless  of  his  young  age,  could  not  have  helped  being  moved 
emotionally  and  spiritually  by  the  powerful  peroration  ending  Joseph's  discourse. 
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That  experience  not  only  remained  with  him  throughout  life,  but  gave  direction 
m\^\  meaning  to  his  life. 

When  the  Saints  left  Illinois  on  their  westward  trek,  Norman  and  parents  left 
too.  The)  settled  in  Winter  Quarters  (Nebraska).  By  now,  Norman's  mother  had 
died  (Ann  Weaver  died  June  24,  1842),  and  his  father  had  married  Phebe  Draper 
Palmer  (1842),  a  widow  friend  of  the  family. 

When  the  United  States  Government  enlisted  500  Latter-day  Saint  men  to 
help  fight  Mexico,  Norman's  father  and  stepmother  enlisted.  Both  completed  the 
march  to  California  while  Norman  (now  15  years  old)  and  2  brothers  (Joseph 
Gurnsey  and  John)  with  Phebe's  daughter  (Rhoda)  accompanied  a  sister  and  her 
husband  (Harriett  and  Oliver  Stratton)  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  They  arrived  in  the 
Valley  about  the  same  time  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  arrived  there  from  California. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Norman,  his  brother,  Joseph  Gurnsey,  and  their 
father  founded  a  settlement,  eventually  called  Draper  after  their  friend  and  relative 
by  marriage,  William  Draper.  Norman  plowed  the  first  furrow  in  Draper  on  175 
acres  claimed  by  his  father. 

Ebenezer  was  a  successful  stockman.  He  and  his  boys  fattened  cattle  on 
Draper  grass  then  sold  them  to  emigrants  going  to  California. 

In  1849,  Norman,  along  with  Teacum  Howard  and  James  Green,  organized 
3  teams  of  horses  (4  horses  per  team)  and  helped  bring  to  Utah  the  "last  of  the 
wagon  immigrants"  (Life  Sketch  of  Norman  Brown,  a  paper  read  by  Mildred  Brown 
Barlow  to  the  Douglas  Camp  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  September 
19,  1963).  Nineteen-year-old  Norman  drove  one  of  these  teams  the  entire 
distance  —  to  the  Missouri  River  and  back. 

By  1850,  Ebenezer  and  boys  had  built  the  first  house  in  Draper.  Ebenezer, 
Phebe  and  family  lived  there  until  a  bigger  more  comfortable  family  dwelling  could 
be  constructed.  After  its  founding,  Draper  grew  until  it  included  20  families,  a 
sufficient  number  to  justify  an  ecclesiastical  branch,  and  a  school. 

During  1850,  Norman  was  called  to  Provo  where  he  participated  in  quelling 
an  Indian  uprising.  During  that  experience,  his  companion  who  stood  next  to 
him,  was  shot  and  killed,  the  only  Latter-day  Saint  killed  in  the  conflict.  A  "bullet 
burned  (Norman's)  ear  and  clipped  a  lock  of  hair"  (Hollist/Brown,  Ebenezer 
Brown  and  Descendants,  page  363). 

Also,  during  1850,  Norman  went  to  California  with  his  friend,  James 
Winchester,  to  mine  gold.  They  never  got  rich,  making  only  $2.00  per  day. 
While  in  California,  he  contracted  typhoid  fever.  As  a  result  of  the  disease, 
doctors  wanted  to  amputate  one  of  his  legs,  but  he  refused.  Later  in  life,  he 
experienced  "some  suffering"  as  a  result  of  that  leg  (Life  Sketch  of  Norman  Brown, 
a  paper  read  by  Mildred  Brown  Barlow  to  the  Douglas  Camp  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers,  September  19,  1963). 
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Norman  used  California  as  his  base  of  operations  for  7  years,  driving  freight 
wagons  for  Walker  Brothers  of  Salt  Lake  City  from  California  to  Utah  and  back. 
He  also  hauled  freight  to  the  Missouri  River  and  back. 

When  Norman  left  California  in  1857,  as  stated  previously,  he  traveled  part 
of  the  way  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  his  father  and  the  Carson  Valley  (Nevada) 
settlers  who  had  been  recalled.  No  sooner  had  they  returned  than  Norman 
became  engaged  in  the  Utah  War. 

In  1857,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army  approached  Utah  to  crush  a  reported 
Latter-day  Saint  insurrection  against  the  United  States  Government.  Brigham 
Young,  reportedly,  led  the  insurrection.  Brigham  Young  did,  in  fact,  activate  the 
Utah  Militia  with  instructions  to 

Use  every  exertion  to  stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains. 
Burn  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their  flanks.  Keep  them 
from  sleeping  by  night  surprises.  Blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or 
destroying  the  river  fords  where  (possible).  Watch  for  opportunities  to 
set  fire  to  the  grass  before  them  that  can  be  burned.  .  .  .  Take  no  life, 
but  destroy  their  trains  (wagon  trains)  and  stampede  or  drive  away  their 
animals  at  every  opportunity  (Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Volume  4,  page  280). 

Norman  spent  52  days  with  Lot  Smith  and  his  Mormon  Raiders,  burning 
government  supply  wagons  and  harassing  the  army.  An  example  of  what  was 
done  may  be  discerned  from  the  following  quote: 

With  23  men,  he  (Lot  Smith)  started  for  Sandy  Fork  to  intercept 
trains  coming  from  the  direction  of  South  Pass.  When  he  had  reached 
Big  Sandy  .  .  .  his  scouts  reported  to  him  a  train  of  "twenty-six  large 
freight  wagons  on  the  old  Mormon  Trail."  He  resolved  on  destroying 
this  train  and  rode  back  fourteen  miles  for  that  purpose.  Arriving  near 
the  trains,  he  discovered  that  the  camp  was  very  much  awake,  the 
teamsters  drinking.  Knowing  the  likelihood  of  men  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  to  be  quarrelsome  and  ready  to  fight,  Major  Smith  kept  his 
command  in  ambush,  meanwhile  sending  scouts  to  "ascertain  the  exact 
number  and  position  of  the  wagons.  Twenty-six  wagons  in  two  line,  a 
short  distance  apart,"  was  the  scout's  report.  When  Smith's  command 
rode  into  the  camp,  its  leader  discovered  he  had  misunderstood  the 
scout's  report;  for  instead  of  twenty-six  wagons  in  two  lines  a  short 
distance  apart,  there  were  two  lines  a  short  distance  apart  with  twenty- 
six  wagons  in  each!     Glancing  over  his  shoulder  as  he  rode  into  the 
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campfire  light,  he  discovered  that  his  men  apparently  stretched  out 
indefinitely,  and  trusting  to  the  camp's  being  deceived  by  the  false 
appearance  of  numbers,  he  proceeded  with  his  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing the  odds  against  him. 

Calling  tor  the  commander,  a  Mr.  Dawson  answered,  to  whom 
Major  Smith  explained  his  intention  of  burning  the  train,  but  informed 
him  that  the  men  might  take  from  the  wagons  their  private  property  if 
they  would  do  so  quickly.  "For  God's  sake,"  said  Captain  Dawson, 
"don't  burn  the  trains."  "It  is  for  His  sake  that  I  am  going  to  burn 
them,"  replied  Major  Smith  cooly. 

Without  more  ado,  the  camp  was  disarmed,  and  arms  stacked,  and 
men  put  under  guard.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  a  messenger 
rode  into  camp  from  Colonel  Alexander.  His  message  was  for  Captain 
Rankin,  and  verbal.  Major  Smith  insisted  on  its  being  delivered  in  his 
presence,  and  intimated  to  the  courier  that  if  he  lied  in  repeating  it,  his 
life  would  be  forfeited.  The  message  from  Colonel  Alexander  notified 
the  train  captain  that  the  Mormons  were  in  the  field;  that  the  captain 
and  teamsters  must  not  go  to  sleep;  but  keep  night  guard  on  their  trains; 
and  that  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  would 
come  over  in  the  morning  to  escort  them  to  camp. 

While  Smith's  command  was  burning  the  first  train,  a  guard  from 
the  second  came  to  see  what  was  going  on.  He  was  ordered  to  give  no 
alarm.  Shortly  afterwards,  and  taking  Captain  Dawson  with  him  to  the 
second  train,  Major  Smith  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  it.  Then  ordering  the 
train  men  to  make  no  attempt  to  put  out  the  fires,  he  rode  away,  leaving 
both  trains  ablaze.  Fifty-one  wagons  and  their  contents  were  completely 
destroyed  in  this  first  burning  (Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Volume  4,  pages  281-285). 

The  war,  then,  proceeded  in  this  manner  until  the  snow  fell.  During  winter, 
the  Utah  Expedition  camped  near  Fort  Bridger.  Soon  it  was  snowbound.  Then 
the  Latter-day  Saints  withdrew  their  forces  from  mountain  passes.  During  winter 
(1857-1858),  Brigham  Young  sent  copies  of  the  DeseretNews  to  military  officers 
of  the  Expedition  to  "enliven  the  monotonous  routine  of  camp  life."  He  also  sent 
800  pounds  of  salt  to  the  Expedition  as  a  gift. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  perennial  friend  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  a  peace  mission.  He  conferred  with  Brigham 
Young  and  others.  He  suggested  that  the  Utah  Expedition  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  Valley  peacefully,  and  that  no  military  action  would  ensue.  He  also  may 
have  intimated  that  Latter-Saint  leaders  would  be  pardoned  of  rebellion  against 
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he  United  States  Government.  Shortly  thereafter,  Governor/President  Young 
jecided  to  have  the  Saints  abandon  their  businesses  and  houses,  evacuate  the 
Valley,  leaving  a  few  men  behind  to  burn  everything  that  would  burn  if  the 
ixpedition  violated  a  peaceful  march.  In  that  case,  Johnston  and  his  army  would 
ind  nothing  to  preside  over,  but  charred  wasteland. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Expedition  was  to  put  and  maintain  a  new  governor 
n  office.  The  man  appointed  to  replace  Brigham  Young,  as  governor,  was  Alfred 
humming.  Brigham  Young,  earlier,  had  declared  that  had  Cumming  come  to 
Utah  without  an  army  to  place  and  support  him  in  office,  there  would  have  been 
no  problem,  but  with  an  army  present  to  force  acceptance  of  a  new  leader  and  to 
:ompel  obedience  to  laws  of  the  land,  resistance  was  justified. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  word  was  brought  to  Salt  Lake  City  that 
Governor  Cumming  was  on  his  way  to  the  Valley  without  a  military  escort. 
Colonel  Kane  came  with  Cumming.  Kane  undoubtedly  had  persuaded  military 
officers  to  send  Cumming  into  the  Valley  without  soldiers.  Norman  Brown  was 
?ne  of  those  who  escorted  Cummings  from  Fort  Bridger,  through  Echo  Canyon 
nto  the  Valley,  and  introduced  him  to  Brigham  Young. 

So,  in  April  1858,  Alfred  Cumming  replaced  Brigham  Young  as  Utah's 
governor.  Escorting  the  new  governor  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  marked  an  end  to  the 
Utah  War. 

The  war  ended  without  loss  of  lives.  The  Utah  Expedition  was  permitted, 
without  resistance,  to  pass  through  Salt  Lake  City  and  establish  a  military  camp 
(Camp  Floyd)  about  30  miles  to  the  southwest.  Latter-day  Saint  leaders  received 
a  presidential  pardon  for  insurrection.  And  a  new  chapter  in  Utah  history 
:ommenced. 

The  next  major  event  in  Norman's  life  occurred  in  December  1858.  On 
December  1,  Norman  married  Annie  Smith,  a  "refined,  welUeducated  English 
*irl"  who  lived  in  Draper  with  her  parents,  John  Sivil  Smith  and  Jane  Wadley. 
Gorman  and  Annie  were  sealed  to  each  other  on  June  20,  1860  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Endowment  House. 

Norman,  in  contrast  to  his  wife,  had  little  formal  education.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  resourceful  person  who  extracted  from  his  many  and  varied  experiences  the 
practical  knowledge  needed  to  succeed  as  a  husband  and  father.  What  Norman 
acked  in  formal  education,  Annie  passed  on  to  her  children,  helping  them  to  like 
earning  and  refinement. 

Norman  and  Annie  started  life  in  Draper.  That  is  where  their  first  child, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  was  born.  They  then  moved  to  Kaysville  where  2  more  children 
were  born,  John  Sivel  and  Martha  Jane  (Dunyon).  They  returned  to  Draper 
where  they  lived  in  the  same  house  for  nearly  60  years.  Their  other  children,  of 
course,  were  born  there.     Those  children  were  Joseph  Gurnsey,  Mary  Ellen 
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(Fitzgerald),  Harriet  Eliza  (Terry),  Charles  William,  George  Michael,  Norman 

Fredrick,  and  Ebenezer. 

Norman  was  short,  stocky,  and  of  remarkable  physical  strength  and 
endurance.  The  story  is  told  that  when  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Missouri,  his 
father  instructed  him  to  take  a  fresh  horse  across  a  river  to  Brigham  Young.  He 
did,  hut  to  return  he  had  to  swim  the  river  amidst  chunks  of  floating  ice. 
Furthermore,  at  age  90,  he  would  walk  from  Draper  to  Sandy,  a  distance  of  5 
miles,  to  have  his  "hair  cut  and  beard  trimmed"  (Hollist/Brown,  Ebenezer  Brown 
and  Descendants,  pages  363-364).  Remarkably,  insects  were  not  attracted  to 
Norman.  He  handled  beehives  without  covering  face  or  hands  and  was  never 
s  t  u  n  ;4 . 

Norman  died  at  age  91  on  March  25,  1921.    His  obituary  read: 

Norman  Brown  died  at  his  home  in  Draper  on  March  25,  at  the 
age  of  91  years,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  the  day  before,  when  he 
stumbled  over  a  baby  carriage  and  fell,  fracturing  three  ribs  on  his  right 
side.  One  of  the  ribs  pierced  the  lung,  causing  his  death.  Mr.  Brown 
was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Utah  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  He  came  to  Draper  in  1849  and  made  two  trips  to  California  and 
three  trips  across  the  plains  with  ox  teams,  conveying  immigrants  and 
provisions  (Journal  History  of  the  Church,  25  March  1921,  page  5). 

Annie  Smith,  Norman's  wife,  was  born  January  6,  1839  at  Worchestershire, 
England.  Her  parents,  John  Sivil  Smith  and  Jane  Wadley  were  baptized  members 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  when  Annie  was  1  year  old. 
She,  then,  was  raised  in  the  Church. 

Annie  and  her  parents  left  England  for  the  United  States  in  1841.  They 
settled  on  a  farm  outside  Nauvoo.  Later  they  moved  to  Kirtland,  but  were  forced 
by  persecution  to  return  to  Nauvoo.  They  were  driven  from  Nauvoo  with  the  rest 
of  the  Saints,  and  crossed  the  Iowa  plains  to  Council  Bluffs  where  Annie's  father 
served  as  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  preparing  wagons  to  cross  the  plains. 
Finally,  in  May  1850,  they  crossed  the  plains,  entering  Salt  Lake  Valley  during 
October. 

In  1851,  Annie's  family  settled  in  South  Willow  Creek,  subsequently  known 
is  Draper.  Five  years  later  they  moved  to  Kaysville  where  they  farmed  and  kept 
a  large,  well-furnished  house.  That  is  where  they  lived  when  Norman  courted  and 
married  Annie. 

Annie's  home  became  a  regular  stop  for  stage  coaches.  Consequently,  she 
had  a  difficult  time  keeping  lice,  continually  brought  into  the  home  by  travelers, 
from  becoming  attached  to  her  children. 
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Annie  and  Norman  spent  much  of  their  time  helping  the  sick  and  others  in 
need.  For  years,  Norman,  a  sexton  over  the  Draper  Cemetery,  dug  graves  while 
Annie  tended  the  sick  and  dressed  the  dead.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other. 
When  Annie  lost  her  sight  in  an  operation  to  remove  a  cataract,  Norman  tended 
her  for  10  years,  until  he  died  March  25,  1921.  Grieving  and  alone,  she  died  at 
age  82  on  May  2,  1921,  six  weeks  after  Norman  was  buried.  They  were  married 
62  years. 

Annie  was  short  in  stature,  but  determined  in  spirit.  These  were  traits 
observable  in  some  of  her  offspring,  among  whom  was  Charles  William  Brown. 

Charles  William  Brown  (1874-1960) 

Charles  William  Brown  (or"C.W."  as  he  was  called)  was  the  father  of  Melba 
Phyllis  Brown.  He  was  born  November  4,  1874  in  Draper,  Utah  Territory.  He 
was  the  7th  of  10  children  born  to  Norman  Brown  and  Annie  Smith.  In  this 
family  of  10  children,  there  were  6  boys  and  4  girls.  Eight  were  born  in  Draper 
and  2  in  Kaysville,  Utah.  The  2  oldest,  Annie  Elizabeth  and  John  Sivil,  died 
before  marriage. 

C.W.  was  born  only  27  years  following  entrance  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  of 
the  first  pioneer  company  of  Latter-day  Saints  on  July  24,  1847.  At  C.W.'s  birth, 
the  Valley  was  still  rural,  and  life  in  it  was  comparatively  primitive.  Several 
communities  were  scattered  out  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  every  direction.  One  of 
these  was  Draper,  named  for  William  Draper,  the  brother  of  Phebe  Draper  Palmer 
who  had  married  Ebenezer  Brown,  C.W.'s  grandfather.  Draper  originally  was 
named  Brownville,  but  was  changed  when  that  name  conflicted  with  another  older 
community  of  the  same  name,  which  eventually  became  Ogden,  Utah. 

When  C.W.  was  born,  Brigham  Young  was  President  of  the  Church.  The 
Salt  Lake  Temple  had  been  under  construction  for  22  years,  but  would  not  be 
finished  for  another  18  years.  The  University  of  Utah  was  known  as  the 
University  of  Deseret.  Its  name  would  not  be  changed  until  1892,  another  18 
years. 

Brigham  Young  died  August  29,  1877,  three  years  after  C.W.  was  born. 
Brigham  Young  was  followed  by  President  John  Taylor,  who  spent  most  of  his 
remaining  days  (he  died  July  25,  1887)  hiding  from  federal  officers  who  were  after 
Latter-day  Saint  polygamists. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  president  of  the  United  States.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
would  be  elected  President  almost  2  years  to  the  day  following  C.W.'s  birth. 
Thirteen  states  were  still  territories,  10  of  which  were  in  the  west,  including  Idaho 
and  Utah.  New  York  was  the  largest  city  with  a  population  of  942,292.  Life 
expectancy  for  males  was  a  little  less  than  48  years;  for  females  it  was  about  50 
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scars.  The  American  Civil  War  was  only  9  years  in  the  past;  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  24  years  in  the  future.  America,  before  the  Civil  War,  had 
been  primarily  agricultural,  hut  between  the  war's  end  and  turn  of  the  century,  it 
would  become  one  of  the  leading  industrial  nations  in  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  became  reality  (May  10,  1869),  only  5  years  before 
C.W.'s  birth,  when  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  met  at  Promontory 
Point  near  the  northern  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  railroad  would  have  a 
beneficent  impact  on  stock-raising  in  the  American  west. 

Stock-raising  brings  to  mind  long  cattle  drives  from  grazing  lands  to 
railheads,  and  range  wars  between  cattle  and  sheep  interests.  C.  W.'s  growing-up 
years  were  those  during  which  the  popular  conception  of  the  American  cowboy 
as  some  sort  oi  western  hero  would  take  root.  Range  wars,  fought  over  grazing 
rights,  became  brutal,  resulting  in  the  death  of  cowboys,  sheep-herders,  cattle  and 
sheep.  And  the  agricultural  potential  of  arid  western  states  was  still  only  a  dream 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  dreamers.  That  potential  would  not  begin  to  be  realized  for 
another  30  to  50  years  when  canals  would  be  dug  and  dams  would  impound  water 
in  reservoirs,  making  it  available  for  irrigation.  So  C.W.'s  early  years  were 
dynamic  years,  in  terms  of  how  the  nation  was  changing. 

Early  Years 

C.W.  was  baptized  and  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church  on  June  29, 
1884.  He  was  baptized  by  Peter  N.  Garff  and  confirmed  by  James  Jorgensen.  At 
that  time,  he  was  10  years  old.  That  would  be  2  years  late  according  to  the  age  for 
baptism.   The  record  does  not  indicate  why. 

C.W.  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  in  Draper.  He  earned  spending  money  by 
trapping  muskrats,  cleaning  the  school  house,  raising  pet  lambs,  and  working  with 
horses.  Family  lore  has  C.W.  riding  race  horses  for  Allen  Brothers  Livestock 
Company  which  specialized  in  purebred  Cotswold  Sheep  and  Percheron  horses. 
He  may  have,  but  no  literature  has  been  found  to  document  that  story.  However, 
he  did  work  for  Allen  Brothers.  According  to  material  supplied  by  the  Utah  State 
Historical  Society,  Allen  Brothers  "founded  one  of  the  finest  sheep  operations  in 
the  state  of  Utah."  A  substantial  assumption  is  that  C.W.'s  pet  lambs  came  from 
purebred  Cotswold  sheep  raised  by  Allen  Brothers. 

Perhaps  working  for  the  Livestock  Company  is  when  C.W.'s  love  of  animals 
took  root  and  began  to  grow.  He  would  manifest  that  love  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

I  he  1  870's  and  1 880's,  undoubtedly,  demanded  work  and  responsibility  from 
young  men  such  as  C.  W.,  but  they  also  provided  days  full  of  adventure  and  fun. 
For  the  Church,  however,  they  were  days  filled  with  persecution  and  trial. 
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The  Morrill  Anti-bigamy  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1862,  was 
intended  to  strike  at  both  polygamy  and  Church  power  by  prohibiting 
plural  marriage  in  the  territories,  dis-incorporating  the  Church,  and 
restricting  the  Church's  ownership  of  property  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
(Church  Educational  System,  Church  History  in  the  Fulness  of  Times, 
page  425). 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Act  into  law,  but  it  was  never  used 
against  the  Church  because  it  failed  to  set  aside  funds  for  its  implementation  and 
enforcement,  and  was  overlooked  by  the  more  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  Church  no  longer  a  legal  organization,  and  with  its  wealth 
severely  restricted,  tithe-paying  declined  and  the  Church  became  destitute  of 
funds  —  it  teetered  on  the  brink  of  economic  ruin. 

In  1882,  Congress  undertook  another  thrust  against  the  Church.  This  time 
it  passed  the  Edmund-Tucker  Act  which  also  became  law.  This  law  defined 
"unlawful  cohabitation"  as  supporting  and  caring  for  more  than  one  woman.  It 
also 

disenfranchised  polygamists  and  declared  them  ineligible  for  public 
office.  Not  only  those  who  practiced  but  also  those  who  believed  in 
plural  marriage  were  disqualified  from  jury  service.  All  registration  and 
election  officers  in  Utah  Territory  were  dismissed,  and  a  board  of  five 
commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
administer  elections  (Church  Educational  System,  Church  History  in  the 
Fulness  of  Times,  page  426). 

Consequently,  Latter-day  Saint  polygamists,  including  President  John  Taylor, 
were  hunted  and  many  incarcerated.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  law.  Church  leaders  either  went  underground  or  were  scattered,  many  seeking 
refuge  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  As  indicated,  Church  members,  at  least  many  of 
them,  had  ceased  paying  tithing,  and  the  Church  came  perilously  close  to  financial 
ruin.  Not  until  1890,  when  President  Wilford  Woodruff  counseled  the  Saints  to 
contract  no  future  plural  marriages,  did  the  situation  improve  for  Church  and 
Saints.  Nine  years  later,  President  Lorenzo  Snow  encouraged  the  Saints,  during 
a  conference  in  St.  George,  Utah,  to  commence  paying  tithing  (a  full  tithing)  once 
more.  Thereafter,  Church  finances  improved  until  indebtedness  was  eliminated. 

Just  as  C.W.'s  early  years  were  dynamic  in  terms  of  national  changes,  so  were 
they  dynamic  and  stressful  in  terms  of  what  went  on  in  the  Church  as  it  dealt  with 
the  nation.  C.W.  was  born  and  grew  up  during  some  of  the  most  dynamic  years 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the  Church.   In  the  Nation,  these  years  were  a 
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transition  trom  pro-modern  to  modern  times.  In  the  Church,  they  were  a  change 
in  Lifestyle  trom  polygamous  to  monogamous  marriages  with  associated  stresses 
and  trauma. 

University  of  Utah 

In  the  Autumn  of  189  3,  C.W.  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Utah  which  was 
located  at  241  North,  Third  West  where  West  High  School  is  presently  situated. 
He  financed  4  years  oi  education  by  working  with  threshing  crews,  shoveling 
gravel  on  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  west  of  Draper,  and  with  money  borrowed 
from  his  older  sister,  Nellie,  who  was  a  school  teacher.  Part  of  the  time,  he 
u  alked  }  miles  to  school  and  3  miles  back  each  day.  Board  cost  him  $3  per  week. 
During  his  fourth  year  at  the  University,  he  boarded  with  Wilhelmina  Sudberry, 
Karl  G.  Maeser's  sister-in-law.  (Karl  G.  Maeser  was  a  prominent  Utah  educator 
who  helped  found  Brigham  Young  Academy,  predecessor  to  Brigham  Young 
University,  currently  a  competitor  and  frequent  nemesis  of  the  University  of 
Utah). 

C.W.  loved  sports.  While  at  the  University,  he  helped  organize  an  athletic 
club,  and  served  as  captain  of  the  baseball  team.  He  remained  a  baseball 
enthusiast  throughout  his  life.  He  caught  pitches  for  the  St.  Anthony,  Idaho 
baseball  team,  and  managed  the  Parker,  Idaho  team  for  several  years.  While  at 
the  University,  besides  playing  baseball,  he  also  participated  in  track  and  field 
events,  winning  gold  medals  in  the  hurdles  and  broad  jump. 

An  interesting  note  about  baseball  seems  appropriate  before  future  events  in 
C.W.'s  life  are  noted.  Baseball  was  organized  under  a  system  of  rules  in  the  1840s 
by  Alexander  Cartwright  and  New  York's  Knickerbocker  Baseball  Club  (Lasur, 
Autumn  Glory,  Baseball's  First  World  Series,  page  193).  By  1866,  it  had  grown 
sufficiently  as  an  outdoor  competitive  sport  that  it  was  described  as  "America's 
National  Game"  (Divine,  America  Past  and  Present,  Volume  2,  page  581).  By 
1901,  both  the  National  and  American  Leagues  had  been  organized  (each  with  8 
teams) ,  and  by  1 903  the  first  world  series  was  played  between  the  National  League 
Pittsburg  Pirates  and  the  American  League  Boston  Americans.  The  Americans 
won  the  series    5  games  to  3. 

The  baseball  diamond  then  was  the  same  as  now,  but  other  aspects  of  the 
game  reveal  some  differences.  For  example,  in  baseball's  early  days,  there  were  no 
batting  helmets  or  gloves;  the  catcher  wore  no  protective  gear,  including  a  mask. 
Masks  were  not  used  in  either  major,  minor  or  city  leagues  until  about  1877 
(Cannon,  Deserets,  Red  Stockings,  and  O  ut- of -T  owners:  Baseball  Comes  of  Age  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  1877-79,  pages  143-144).  Gloves  came  into  use  over  the  years 
between  the  1870s  and  turn  of  the  century.  By  C.  W.'s  time,  catchers  usually 
wore  masks  and  gloves.    However,  the  writer  remembers  C.W.'s  telling  him  of 
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games  caught  without  gloves  and  other  protective  gear.  Now,  anyone  who  has 
caught  baseball  behind  the  plate,  as  C.W.  did,  knows  the  physical  abuse  to  which 
the  body  would  be  subject,  given  those  conditions.  Evidence  of  such  abuse  could 
be  seen  in  C.W.'s  hands  when  he  was  an  older  man  —  split  nails,  swollen  hands, 
and  misshapen  knuckles  where  they  had  been  broken.  Broken  teeth,  however, 
were  not  in  evidence  —  apparently,  he  was  effective  behind  the  plate,  and  this  has 
no  reference  to  food. 

C.W.  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  the  Spring  of  1897  with  a 
diploma  certifying  him  to  teach  in  "any  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  of 
Utah."  At  that  time  the  University  was  a  4-year  school  offering  a  3-year  "normal" 
course,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prepare  school  teachers.  Interestingly,  C.W.'s 
certificate  of  graduation  was  signed  by  James  E.  Talmage,  President. 

C.W.'s  graduating  class  numbered  52,  one  of  whom  was  David  O.  McKay 
who  later  became  president  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  C.W.  and  David  O.  were  close 
friends.  They  had  played  baseball  together.  James  E.  Talmage  —  noted  Church 
apostle,  scholar  and  writer  —  presided,  but  also  taught  C.W.  at  the  University. 
With  Talmage  as  his  mentor,  C.W.  was  certainly  well-taught. 

An  article  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (June  15,  1897)  spoke  of  the  graduation 
and  graduation  services  in  the  following  words: 

The  class  of '97  of  the  University  of  Utah  yesterday  made  its  final 
bow  and  stepped  from  the  stage  of  undergraduate  life  to  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  alumni. 

The  scene  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theater,  where  the  commencement 
exercises  were  held,  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  members  of  the  class,  52 
strong,  with  the  faculty  of  the  university,  were  seated  upon  the  stage 
amid  a  perfect  shower  of  flowers  and  plants. 

The  dainty  white  costumes  of  the  young  ladies,  in  contrast  with  the 
somber  black  worn  by  the  men,  the  whole  set  in  a  framework  of  many- 
hued  blossoms,  made  a  charming  picture. 

The  class  day  "programme"  in  University  Hall: 

Opening  address,  Class  president  R.L.  McGhie;  song,  "Vive  La  U. 
of  U.";  Class  history,  Miss  Nettie  McKay;  Class  song,  "We're  the  Class 
of  '97'";  Class  prognostication,  Miss  Grace  Hicks;  Song,  "Our  Alma 
Mater";  Oration,  "Ignorance  of  Ignorance,"  David  O.  McKay;  Class 
Poem,  Howard  R.  Driggs,  and  song,  "The  Dear  Old  Buildings." 

In  S.  L.  Theater 

Address  to  the  graduates,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  McVicker,  member  board 
of  regents;  normal  class  essay,  "The  True  Education,"  Miss  Elsie  Poll; 
collegiate  class  oration,  "The  State  as  a  Promoter,"  Milton  Bennion. 
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The  regular  exercises  closed  with  benediction  pronounced  by  Rev. 
F.L.  Arnold,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  remained  to  witness 
the  pretty  ceremony  of  distributing  the  numerous  floral  gifts  with  which 
the  Stage  was  heaped,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

According  to  University  of  Utah  records,  C.W.  re-enrolled  at  the  University 
during  1899.  The  reason  for  his  re-enrollment  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  he  felt  a 
need  to  "brush  up,"  or  perhaps  he  just  wanted  additional  knowledge  presented  in 
a  classroom  environment. 

Martha  Letitia  Orgill  (1878-1958) 

Ancestry 

Martha  Letitia  Orgill,  mother  of  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  claimed  Joseph  Orgill 
Junior,  as  her  grandfather.  He  was  born  January  22,  1814  at  Hartson,  Derbyshire, 
England.  As  a  young  man  he  worked  for  Green's  Pot  Works  in  Derbyshire.  He 
was  religious,  and  an  ardent  church  goer.  On  Sundays  he  walked  7  miles  to 
attend  religious  services.  He  befriended  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  who  were 
always  welcome  in  his  home. 

Joseph  met  and  married  Elizabeth  Lowe  in  1834.  Elizabeth  grew  up  on  a 
dairy  farm  where  she  learned  to  milk  cows.  She  was  a  skilled  knitter,  and 
possessed  a  beautiful  soprano  voice  with  which  she  sang  the  songs  of  Zion  after 
she  was  contacted  by  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  and  converted  to  the  gospel. 

After  marriage,  Elizabeth  also  worked  at  Green's  Pot  Works.  Together,  she 
and  Joseph  hoped  to  save  sufficient  money  to  emigrate  them  and  their  children  to 
Utah  where  they  could  be  with  the  Saints.  However,  to  go  together  as  an  entire 
family  would  be  impossible.  So  they  departed,  as  individual  family  members, 
when  funds  were  available.  Eventually  all  but  one  emigrated,  including  Joseph 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

The  first  to  leave  was  Joseph  Orgill  III  (oldest  son  of  Joseph  Orgill  Junior  and 
Elizabeth  Lowe)  and  his  wife  Phoebe  Croxall,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Croxall  and 
Ann  Bettridge  or  Bethridge.  Both  Phoebe  and  Joseph  were  Latter-day  Saints. 
When  Phoebe  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church,  her  father,  an  affluent  coal 
mine  owner,  was  displeased.  When  she  and  Joseph  revealed  plans  to  emigrate  to 
America,  he  was  even  more  displeased  and  warned  her  not  to  go  —  her  going 
there  to  join  with  Latter-day  Saints  would  forfeit  any  claim  she  might  have  to  his 
estate.  He  kept  his  promise.  Phoebe  struggled  to  make  her  own  way  through  life, 
independent  of  her  father. 

Joseph  and  Phoebe  married  in  August  1858  at  Castle  Gresley,  Derbyshire, 
England.   Their  first  child,  Sarah  Ann,  died  in  England  on  June  16,  1861.  They 
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sailed  for  America  early  in  1865  with  3  other  children:  Joseph  Croxall,  William 
Croxall,  and  Mary.  Mary  was  only  a  baby,  born  December  16,  1864  in 
Derbyshire.  She  died  on  July  29,  1865  while  Joseph,  Phoebe,  and  children  crossed 
the  plains  with  a  covered  wagon  company  led  by  Tom  Taylor. 

Joseph  drove  one  of  the  wagons  in  Taylor's  company  for  the  privilege  of 
traveling  with  the  train  and  for  what  he  understood  would  be  a  payment  to  him 
of  $400  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Because  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the 
wagon,  Phoebe  walked  most  of  the  way  carrying  her  baby,  Mary,  in  her  arms  and 
her  son,  William,  on  her  back  —  he  was  sick  and  too  weak  to  walk  much.  The 
distance  traveled  each  day  was  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  draft  animals, 
not  by  Phoebe's  fatigue.  As  they  traveled,  baby  Mary  became  ill  and,  according 
to  family  lore,  Joseph  walked  all  night  to  a  nearby  town  where  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  sell  his  treasured  violin  for  medicine  with  which  to  treat  ailing 
Mary.  He  returned  to  find  his  daughter  dead  and  a  grave  dug  for  her  burial  — 
how  difficult  to  bury  a  child  along  the  trail,  in  a  shallow  grave,  knowing  wolves 
would  undoubtedly  find  the  sacred  spot,  uncover  and  devour  the  body. 

Another  twist  to  this  story  is  that  Joseph  and  family  were  members  of  a 
landcart  company  instead  of  a  wagon  train,  but  no  documentation  has  been  found 
to  validate  this  version  of  the  story.  In  fact,  schedules  indicate  that  Joseph  and 
family  rode  the  train  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  This  would  negate  the  handcart 
version  because  handcarts  were  built  in  Iowa  City,  150  miles  east  of  Omaha,  and 
landcart  companies  usually  were  organized  there.  Construction  of  the  railroad 
through  Iowa  to  Omaha  during  the  1860's  tended  to  override  the  need  for 
handcarts. 

After  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Phoebe  brought  into  the  world  10  other 
children  before  she  ran  her  course.  They  were,  in  order  of  birth:  Elizabeth, 
Phoebe,  triplets  (Eliza,  Elica,  and  a  baby  stillborn),  Harriett,  Jane,  Caroline 
Fletcher,  Martha  Letitia,  and  Andrew.  This  numbered  a  family  of  14  children,  3 
3oys  and  1 1  girls.  Four  were  born  in  England,  2  boys  and  2  girls.  The  rest  were 
3orn  in  Utah.  Four  died  as  children.  One  was  stillborn.  So  10  brothers  and 
sisters  lived  to  maturity.  Of  the  ten,  3  were  men  and  7  were  women.  Letitia  and 
her  brother  Andrew  were  the  youngest  of  the  10. 

Joseph  Orgill  was  a  successful  turkey  farmer.  He  was  also  a  musician.  He 
was  accomplished  with  the  violin,  as  already  indicated.  He  composed  his  own 
music,  organized  a  band,  and  played  for  dances. 

Phoebe,  Joseph's  wife,  died  on  August  15,  1893  at  the  age  of  56,  leaving 
Letitia  at  age  15  to  help  her  father  and  care  for  13-year'old  Andrew.  All  the  other 
living  children  by  this  time  were  married  and  gone  from  home. 
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Birth  and  Early  Years 

Martha  Letitia  Or^ill  (or  "Tish"  as  she  was  called)  was  born  June  9,  1878  in 
Draper,  Utah.  As  previously  indicated,  she  was  the  thirteenth  of  14  children  born 
to  Joseph  Orgill  and  Phoebe  Croxall. 

Tish  was  baptized  bv  Peter  N.  Garff,  but  the  record  gives  no  date  of  either 
baptism  or  confirmation.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  her  meticulous  and 
reli^iouslv-oriented  parents  would  have  made  certain  she  was  baptized  on  schedule 
—  that  is,  she  was  baptized  when  8  years  of  age. 

Since  Tish's  father  was  a  turkey  farmer,  she  helped  raise  turkeys.  She  also 
kept  the  family's  coal-oil  lamps  filled  with  fuel.  She  skimmed  milk,  learned  how 
to  make  butter,  stripped  sugar  cane,  polished  shoes,  and  helped  keep  the  house 
clean  and  tidy.    She  was  a  tidy  and  immaculate  housekeeper. 

Tish  attended  an  "ungraded"  school  (where  all  grades  met  in  1  room)  until 
she  was  1  3  years  old.  Why  she  did  not  continue  her  formal  education  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  the  first  8  grades  were  all  to  which  the  Orgill  family  had  access  at  the 
time.  As  indicated  previously,  2  years  later  (August  15,  1893),  when  Tish  was  15 
years  old,  her  mother  passed  away  at  age  56.  At  that  time,  all  the  children  were 
married  except  Tish  and  her  brother,  Andrew.  So,  she  became  sole  cook, 
housekeeper  and  mother  to  Andrew.  Thereafter,  a  relationship  which  had  already 
been  close  became  even  closer  between  her,  her  father  Joseph,  and  her  brother 
Andrew. 

Frequently,  as  Joseph  Orgill  played  for  dances  with  his  band,  Tish  went  with 
him.  She  learned  to  dance  gracefully,  and  developed  an  interest  in  music.  She 
possessed  a  beautiful  singing  voice  (perhaps  inherited  from  her  Grandmother 
Elizabeth  Lowe)  and  sang  in  the  ward  choir  which  her  father  conducted.  She 
passed  on  to  her  daughters  those  musical  interests  and  talents.  Her  daughter, 
Melba,  sang  beautifully  at  various  gatherings  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
Her  daughter,  Therel,  became  a  pianist  and  organist  whose  services  were  in 
demand  most  of  her  adult  life.  Her  daughter,  Wilma,  for  years,  led  the  Parker 
Ward  Choir. 

Joseph  Orgill  lived  out  his  life  in  Draper,  dying  on  April  6,  1927.  His 
obituary,  printed  in  the  Deseret  News,  contains  information  that  some  may  find 
interesting.     It  read: 

Draper,  April  8  —  Special  funeral  services  for  Joseph  Orgill,  88, 
who  died  Wednesday  at  his  home  here,  will  be  held  Sunday,  April  10, 
at  2:00  p.m.  in  the  Draper  Ward  chapel  under  Direction  of  Bishop  M. 
B.  Andrus.  The  body  may  be  viewed  at  the  residence  prior  to  the 
services.  Interment  will  be  in  Draper  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the 
Deseret  Mortuary. 
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Mr.  Orgill  came  to  Utah  in  1865  as  an  ox-team  pioneer.  He 
settled  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Orgill  was  a  bugler  in  the  state  militia  during  the  Black  Hawk 
Indian  War,  and  choir  director  in  Draper  for  many  years.  He  organized 
a  number  of  orchestras  and  bands  there  (Deseret  News,  Friday,  April, 
8,  1927). 

The  article  went  on  to  list  names  of  children  who  survived  Joseph.  One,  of 
course,  was  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown  of  Parker,  Idaho.  Another  was  Nephi  Orgill  of 
Egin,  Idaho. 

This  occasion  (the  funeral)  certainly  would  have  constituted  one  of  many 
trips  to  Utah  taken  by  C.W.,  Tish,  and  family  from  their  home  in  Parker. 
However,  being  in  Utah  for  these  funeral  services  was  never  mentioned  in  any 
interviews  involving  the  3  daughters  of  C.W.  and  Tish. 

Charles  William  and  Martha  Letitia  as  Husband  and  Wife 
(1900~Throughout  All  Eternity) 

Two  years  before  he  graduated  from  the  University,  Tish  met  C.  W.  Brown. 
She  was  17  years  old.  He  was  21.  They  courted  for  5  years.  In  the  meantime, 
from  1898  to  1900,  C.W.  taught  an  ungraded  school  in  Crescent,  Utah.  Crescent 
was  a  tiny  settlement  about  3  miles  south  of  Sandy,  Utah.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of 
nearby  Draper. 

Apparently,  by  1900,  C.W.  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  ask  Tish  to  marry  him. 
She  accepted  his  proposal  and  they  were  married  on  December  20,  1900  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple.   They  lived  in  Draper,  Utah. 

Meanwhile,  C.W.'s  purebred  Cotswold  pet  lambs  had  grown  into  a  sheep 
herd.  At  least,  that  is  a  logical  statement.  How  many  pet  lambs  C.W.  had,  and 
how  many  sheep  resulted  from  those  lambs,  is  not  known.  But  according  to 
family  lore,  the  herd  increased  to  "a  considerable  size"  when  C.W.'s  brother, 
George,  who  also  owned  sheep,  sold  his  animals  to  C.W.  However,  that  may  not 
have  been  until  C.W.  and  Tish  moved  to  Idaho. 

C.W.,  then,  left  Utah  in  July  1901  with  a  growing  herd  of  sheep,  needing 
room  in  which  to  expand.  We  suppose  he  shipped  his  sheep  in  railroad  cars  to 
Egin  Bench  where  he  had  "purchased"  160  acres  of  irrigated  land  from  Andrew 
Amandson  for  $700.  This  land  was  located  near  the  sand  dunes  north  and  west 
of  Parker  about  2  miles.  Later,  for  $800,  he  bought  another  40  acres  from  his 
brother  Joseph  with  whom  he  lived  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1901.  Tish 
joined  him  on  his  sheep  ranch  in  January  1902  (for  legal  descriptions  of  land 
purchased,  consult  Appendix). 
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Questions  in  connection  with  C.W.'s  move  to  eastern  Idaho,  beg  answers. 
1  irst,  u  hv  did  he  go  to  Idaho?  There  was  grazing  land  in  Utah.  In  fact,  Utah  was 
noted  .is  a  sheep-grazing  state.  One  thousand  head  of  sheep  were  brought  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  1848.  By  1883,  that  number  throughout  the  Territory  had 
increased  to 450,000.  In  19  32  (31  years  after  C.W.  came  to  Idaho),  sheep  raising 
was  tin-  "leading  livestock  enterprise"  in  the  state  of  Utah  (Hunter,  Utah  in  Her 
Western  Setting,  pages  496-497). 

Perhaps  an  answer  to  the  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  C.W.'s  older 
brother,  Joseph  Gurnscv  Brown,  had  gone  to  Parker  in  March  1889.  He  acquired 
80  acres  oi  land  which  he  cleared  and  planted  to  dry-land  corn.  (If  he  acquired 
this  land  under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  then  planting  the  acreage  to  dry-land 
corn  would  have  satisfied  requirements  of  the  Act.)  Joseph  then  returned  to  Utah 
where  he  worked  for  his  uncle,  George  Smith,  herding  sheep.  He  married  Mary 
Ann  Gooch  in  the  Logan  Temple  on  December  16,  1896.  For  2  months  the 
newlyweds  boarded  with  the  George  Smith  family,  then  somewhere  near  the  end 
o\  February  or  early  March,  a  covered  wagon  was  loaded  with  essentials  —  "Mary 
Ann's  trunk,  featherbed,  some  household  articles"  —  and  with  "five  chickens,  a 
cow,  a  heifer  calf,  and  Joe's  prize  Arabian  pony  and  a  team  of  horses,"  Joseph, 
with  his  bride,  returned  to  Idaho  (Parker  Centennial  Chronicles,  1884-1994,  page 
31).  Joseph  and  Mary  Ann  arrived  in  Parker  on  May  18,  1897  and  settled  in  a 
cabin  close  to  Joseph's  80-acre  farm. 

Joseph  undoubtedly  talked  to  C.W.  about  the  agricultural  potential  of  the 
Egin  Bench  area.  Not  only  did  the  area  promise  rich  agricultural  benefits,  but  was 
ideal  for  sheep  raising  as  well.  North  of  Parker  were  excellent  grazing  lands 
during  spring  season.  W7ith  onset  of  summer,  the  animals  could  be  moved  to 
nearby  mountains.  In  the  fall,  they  could  find  forage  in  cultivated  fields.  Besides, 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  made  purchase  of  unclaimed  land  easy. 

The  Homestead  Act  allowed  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land  to  anyone 
who  would  pay  a  $10  registration  fee  and  agree  to  live  on  the  land  and  improve 
it  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Under  this  Act,  the  United  States  Government  gave 
away  48  million  acres  of  land  to  private  citizens  and  corporate  business.  In 
addition,  another  128  million  acres  were  given  to  railroad  companies  as  an 
inducement  to  lay  track  across  the  sparsely  settled  western  states  and  territories. 
Between  1 862  and  1 900  "nearly  600,000  families  claimed  free  homesteads"  under 
the  Act  (Divine,  America  Past  and  Present,  page  518).  The  Browns  (Joseph/Mary 
Ann)  and  those  who  preceded  them,  were  among  those  families. 

Another  question  begging  an  answer  is,  how  arduous  was  the  journey  from 
Salt  Lake  Valley  to  the  Egin  Bench  area?  We  know  there  was  a  railroad  (the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad)  at  that  time  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  near  Butte,  Montana. 
By  early  summer  1879,  it  had  gone  beyond  Market  Lake  (Roberts).  By  July  it  had 
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reached  Camas  (Hamer) ;  by  September,  it  had  reached  Beaver  Canyon  (Spencer) 
(Arrington,  History  of  Idaho,  Volume  I,  page  320).  So  it  had  been  in  place  10 
years  before  Joseph  first  came.  Before  C.W.'s  coming,  it  had  been  in  place  22 
years. 

When  Joseph  Brown  first  made  his  way  to  Parker,  according  to  one  source, 
he  journeyed  south  from  Kilgore  (consult  Parker  Centennial  Chronicles,  1884- 
1994,  page  31).  The  only  way  that  makes  sense  is  to  assume  he  rode  the  train 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Montana,  probably  expecting  work  in  the  mines.  When 
that  failed  to  materialize,  he  made  his  way  from  Montana  into  eastern  Idaho. 
Another  assumption  is  that  he  rode  the  train  to  Beaver  Canyon  (Spencer),  then 
journeyed  by  horse  past  Pine  Butte  and  over  the  "breaks"  to  Parker.  The  first 
assumption  makes  more  sense  than  the  second  because  of  the  motive  associated 
with  it. 

Of  course,  as  indicated,  when  he  returned  to  Idaho  with  Mary  Ann,  they 
came  in  a  covered  wagon  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses  (Centennial  Parker  Chronicles 
1884- 1 994,  page  31).  Coming  by  covered  wagon,  how  many  miles  did  they  travel 
in  a  day's  time?  That  would  depend  on  traveling  conditions.  But  given  when  they 
left  Utah  (perhaps  Cache  Valley)  during  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  first 
part  of  March  and  when  they  arrived  in  Parker  on  May  18,  they  probably  traveled 
3  to  4  miles  each  day  for  5  days  a  week. 

An  obstacle  easy  for  us  to  overlook  was  that  rivers  needed  to  be  crossed.  In 
northern  Utah  there  was  Bear  River.  In  Idaho  there  were  the  Portneuf  River, 
southeast  of  Pocatello,  and  2  forks  of  the  Snake  River  in  eastern  Idaho.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  Dry  Bed  which  was  associated  with  the  South  Fork  of 
Snake  River  between  Heise  and  Menan. 

Until  the  mid'1890's,  rivers  in  eastern  Idaho  were  either  forded  or  crossed 
on  ferries.  A  ferry  operated  across  the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Rexburg,  during  the  1880's.  This  made  trade  with  Market  Lake  (Roberts) 
feasible.  The  first  wagon  bridge  at  Lorenzo  was  constructed  in  1896.  A  railroad 
3ridge  was  constructed  there  1  year  later.  This  encouraged  commerce  between 
Upper  Valley  settlements  and  Idaho  Falls.  While  river  bridges  were  not  common 
during  eastern  Idaho's  pioneer  history,  neither  were  other  aspects  of  life  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

By  1901  when  C.  W.  came  to  Parker,  Idaho  had  been  a  state  for  10  years. 
The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  was  dotted  with  fledgling  settlements  all  the  way 
from  future  Ashton  (1906)  in  the  north  to  Eagle  Rock  (1863)  or  Idaho  Falls 
(1891)  in  the  south.  The  first  of  these  settlements  was  Menan,  settled  in  1879  by 
John  C.  Poole  and  Joseph  C.  Fisher.  These  men  cleared  land  of  giant  sagebrush 
(indicating  its  fertility),  then  dug  a  water  channel  from  Snake  River  through  land 
they  had  cleared.    With  this  effort,  irrigation  in  the  Valley  commenced.    Other 
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settlements,  mostly  Mormon,  followed  in  rapid  succession  -  Lewisville  (1879- 
L880),Rexburg  (1883), Iona  (1884), Ucon  (1885),  Saint  Anthony  (1888),Rigby 
(1889),  Amnion  (1898),  and  Ririe  (1915). 

When  settlers  first  came  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  the  whole  land 
u.is  covered  with  giant  sagebrush.  The  climate  was  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in 
summer,  though  it  could  he  eold  during  summer  as  well.  In  fact,  frost  has  been 
reported  in  the  Valley  every  month  of  the  year,  and  snow  in  July,  though  not 
usual,  was,  aeeording  to  early  settlers,  in  evidence  on  occasion.  The  climate,  then, 
was  harsh,  a  climate  that  did  not  attract  those  who  were  not  willing  to  face 
hardships. 

Moreover,  the  Valley  in  its  pristine  condition  had  been  habitat  to  antelope, 
deer,  elk,  moose,  badgers,  bear,  beaver,  cougars,  coyotes,  foxes,  wolves,  and  water 
fowl.  Rabbits,  too,  were  legion.  And  streams,  of  course,  teemed  with  fish.  By 
turn  of  the  century,  after  communities  had  become  established,  and  wildlife 
habitat  either  had  been  destroyed  or  severely  restricted,  animals  stayed  in 
surrounding  mountains,  coming  down  only  when  winters  were  especially  severe. 
Coyotes  and  wolves,  of  course,  were  a  constant  menace  to  livestock,  especially 
sheep. 

Indians,  before  settlers  came,  either  passed  through  the  Valley  on  their  way 
to  harvest  camas  south  of  the  Centennial  Mountains,  or  camped  in  it  temporarily 
from  time  to  time,  but  generally  the  mountains  surrounding  it  with  their  smaller 
basins  and  valleys  were  more  attractive  to  Indians.  So  except  for  its  wildlife,  the 
Valley  remained  relatively  uninhabited  until  Latter-day  Saints  made  their 
appearance.  The  Saints  were  farmers  and  came  to  settle.  They  came  in 
substantial  numbers,  endured  the  climate,  cleared  the  land  of  sagebrush,  and 
solved  problems  of  irrigation. 

Clearing  land  of  sagebrush,  generally,  was  done  by  pulling  out  the  plants 
w  ith  teams  of  horses.   The  brush  was  then  piled  and  burned. 

Getting  water  to  farmland  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking.  Hundreds  of 
men  with  teams  of  horses  and  slip  scrapers  dug  channels  several  miles  long  to 
carry  water  directly  from  Snake  River  to  thirsty  soil.  In  addition  to  these 
channels,  surveyed  by  the  "naked  eye,"  there  were  head-gates  and  diversion  dams 
to  build.  The  Egin  Bench,  however,  was  sub-irrigated.  That  is,  the  water  table 
was  close  enough  to  the  surface  that  a  few  ditches,  running  with  water  through  a 
field  would  bring  the  water  table  sufficiently  high  to  water  plants.  Flood  irrigation 
was  not  needed. 

Pioneer  cabins  were  crude.  They  were  constructed  of  logs  with  dried  mud 
between  cracks.  At  first,  windows  were  open,  and  doors  were  without  locks. 
Strangers  were  welcome  to  go  in  and  help  themselves  to  food  when  no  one  was 
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home.  People,  generally,  were  responsible  and  did  not  abuse  this  privilege  and 
practice. 

Doctors  were  either  scarce  or  non-existent.  Settlers  relied  on  personal 
resourcefulness  and  faith  in  God  to  pull  them  through  sickness  and  injuries. 

During  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  opening  years  of  the 
Twentieth,  Idaho  range  lands  provided  excellent  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Moreover,  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  provided  an  ideal  setting  for  stock 
rustling.  It  was  high  mountain  country,  relatively  isolated  from  major  centers  of 
population;  it  was  near  stock  ranches  in  Montana  and  Wyoming;  it  provided 
abundant  feed,  water,  and  shelter  for  rustled  stock.  Stock  rustling,  then,  though 
illegal,  became  a  profitable  business  for  some.  An  accommodating  hideout  for 
rustlers  was  where  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  Snake  River  come  together  near 
the  buttes  west  of  Rexburg.  Here  hundreds  of  stolen  animals  (cows  and  horses) 
were  hidden  along  river  bottoms  while  grazing  meadowlands  in  preparation  for 
drives  to  Corinne,  Utah,  a  mainline  railhead.  Another  favorite  hideout  for 
rustlers  was  the  Big  Hole  Mountains  east  of  Rexburg.  Rustlers  who  sought 
clandestine  security  in  these  mountains  used  the  Teton  Valley  for  stock  grazing. 

Occasionally,  rustlers  visited  Rexburg  to  buy  supplies.  In  one  instance 
(1884),  three  rustlers  from  Montana,  with  pistols  and  rifles,  appeared  asking  for 
food  and  a  place  to  sleep.  A  resident,  Brigham  Ricks,  relative  of  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  fed  them  and  allowed  them  to  sleep  on  his  living  room  floor.  But  while  the 
men  slept,  plans  were  made  for  their  arrest  in  the  morning.  Accordingly,  at  dawn 
when  the  rustlers  went  outside  to  wash  and  prepare  for  breakfast,  a  Montana 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  who  were  in  pursuit,  surprised  them  by  shouting,  "Put 
your  hands  up!"  The  rustlers  fled  for  the  house.  Shots  were  fired.  One  fell, 
wounded.  The  others  gave  up.  Soon,  he  who  was  wounded  died.  The  others  died 
too.  They  were  hung  in  a  grove  of  trees  near  the  river  —  an  example  of  quick 
western  justice. 

So  the  Valley  witnessed  a  taste  of  the  "wild  west."  Seventeen  years  later,  by 
the  time  C.  W.  went  to  Parker,  life  had  calmed  somewhat.  But  it  was  never 
without  challenges. 

Finally,  in  discussing  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  immediately  prior  to  and 
during  the  Browns'  migration  from  Utah  to  Idaho,  mention  must  be  made  that 
Rexburg,  soon  after  its  founding  by  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  boasted  an  academy  (Ricks 
Academy,  honoring  Thomas  E.  Ricks).  The  Academy,  founded  in  1888,  had  its 
first  permanent  building  by  1902  (the  Spori  Building,  named  after  Jacob  Spori,  a 
driving  force  behind  the  school) .  That  was  the  very  year  when  Tish  Brown  joined 
her  husband  C.W.  in  Parker,  12  miles  north  of  Rexburg.  A  few  years  later,  their 
daughter,  Melba,  attended  Ricks  Academy  just  before  its  name  was  changed  in 
1923  to  Ricks  College.    Later  still,  grandchildren  attended  Ricks  College,  and 
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great-grandchildren  now  attend  Brigham  Young  University-Idaho  (subsequent  to 
another  name  change  in  2000). 

s>>,  C.W.  and  Tish  came  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  eastern  Idaho 
only  shortly  after  the  first  settlers  came  (about  21-22  years  to  be  exact).  They 
u  ere,  themselves,  pioneers  who  served  as  a  link  between  pre-modern  and  modern 
times. 
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Ebenezer  Brown,  1802-1878 
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Charlie  Brown  (left  front)  shown 
here  as  a  member  of  the  University 

■ 

of  Utah  track  team.  This  picture 
was  taken  before  1897,  when 
Charlie  was  about  20  years  old. 


"C. W."  Brown  celebrating  his  80] 
birthday  in  Parker,  Idaho  (1954) 
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Phoebe  Croxall  Orgill  and  Joseph  Orgill  III 
(mother  and  father  of  Martha  Letitia  Orgill) 


Joseph  Orgill  III  and  his  violin 
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Martha  Letitia  Orgill  and  her  sister, 
Caroline  Fletcher  Orgill 


(Left  to  right):  Elizabeth,  Eliza,  Harriet  and  Letitia  Orgill 
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Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Brown  and  Martha  Letitia  Orgill  Brown 
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Chapter  4 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Described 

Samuel  Reed  Described 

To  describe  Dad  is  difficult  because  different  family  members  remember  him 
iifferently  based  on  their  sequence  in  the  family  birth  order  and  Dad's  changing 
with  age.  Alyn  and  Geniece,  for  example,  remember  Dad  as  a  relatively  young 
man,  able,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Of  course,  they  also  remember  him  as  a 
middle-age  man,  portly,  still  physically  active,  but  tempered  by  life's  hardships  and 
rials  (this  would  be  the  father  remembered  best  by  children  from  Robert  to  Rich, 
hose  composing  the  mid-family  range  in  sequence  of  births).  Finally,  children 
rom  Alyn  to  Mary  Jean  remember  him  as  a  much  older  man,  physically 
debilitated,  stricken  with  heart  disease  and  digestive  distress,  thin  and  emaciated 
—  the  inner  fire  continued  to  burn  brightly,  but  physical  ability  was  severely 
imited.  This  is  the  father  remembered  best  by  Mary  Jean,  the  ninth  child  born 
:o  Dad  and  Mother. 

-'hysical  Characteristics 

Dad  in  his  prime,  as  husband  and  father,  stood  about  5  feet  8  inches  tall  and 
weighed  approximately  190  pounds.  He  was  well-proportioned,  muscular,  and 
energetic.  He  never  competed  in  athletics,  but  at  Ricks  Academy  was  a  popular 
:heer  leader  who  loved  to  dance  and  swim.  By  the  time  Alyn  and  Geniece  were 
3ld  enough  to  remember,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  hair  —  he  tended  to  be  bald 
throughout  his  adult  life.  He  wore  no  glasses  and  never  gave  evidence  of  being  ill, 
except  once.  That  was  after  having  trucked  young  men  from  Ucon,  Idaho  to 
ranite  Hot  Springs  in  western  Wyoming  where  about  4  days  were  spent  camping 
and  swimming  in  the  springs.  After  returning,  everyone  involved  in  the  camp-out 
developed  severe  flu-like  symptoms,  including  high  fevers.  Dad  was  bed-ridden 
for  1  week.  Then  required  another  week  to  recover  his  health  and  strength. 
Medical  authorities  were  at  a  loss  to  identify,  positively,  the  illness  and  document, 
specifically,  its  source.  They  finally  called  it  Wycon  Fever  (Wyoming/Ucon 
Fever),  and  surmised  that  cattle  had  polluted  the  hot  springs  with  bacteria  or  a 
virus,  producing  symptoms  similar  to  Rocky  Mountain  Fever. 
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During  the  L950's,  Dad  stood  about  the  same  height  and  weighed 
approximately  the  same  as  before,  but  developed  a  paunch.  His  energy  did  not 
diminish.  He  was  still  strong  and  capable  of  working  hard.  By  this  time, 
however,  he  had  started  using  reading  glasses  and  was  developing  hearing  loss. 

During  the  1960s,  Dad  suffered  from  heart  disease.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
decade,  he  began  losing  weight.  He  wore  reading  glasses,  a  hearing  aid,  and 
suffered  from  tooth  decay.  He  complained  of  arthritis  in  joints,  particularly  his 
shoulders.  And,  finally,  during  the  early  1970's,  he  suffered  constantly  from 
distress  in  his  digestive  tract.  This  condition  contributed  to  loss  of  appetite, 
significant  weight  loss,  and  an  emaciated  appearance.  He  was  severely  restricted, 
physically,  complaining  persistently  of  being  cold  (even  wearing  coats  and  gloves 
in  mid-summer).  However,  his  mind  was  sharp  with  a  memory  that  served  him 

well. 

To  watch  a  physically-active  man,  with  commendable  physique  and  lofty 
ambition,  lose  ground  through  passage  of  time  until  he  was  only  a  diminutive 
likeness  of  his  younger  self,  was  depressing  and  difficult.  Frequently,  I  wondered 
how  Dad  felt,  psychologically,  and  witnessed  an  occasional  outbreak  in  which  he 
vented  feelings  and  frustrations.  Nevertheless,  I  was  thankful  for  his  perceptive 
mind  and  keen  memory  which  enabled  me  to  record  on  audio  tape  an  account  of 
his  life.  That  account  may  be  found,  largely,  in  Chapters  5,  7,  and  8  of  this 
history. 

Non-Physical  Characteristics 

What  I  shall  attempt  now  is  to  describe  Dad's  non-physical  characteristics  — 
his  personality,  character,  beliefs,  dislikes,  likes,  tendencies,  and  values.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall  attempt  to  be  as  comprehensive,  inclusive,  and  objective  as  possible. 

To  begin,  while  Gloria  and  I  drove  through  central  Montana  during  October 
2006,  to  help  pass  time  in  a  constructive  way,  I  selected  from  the  alphabet  (going 
from  A  to  Z)  terms  that  seemed  to  describe  Dad.  As  these  were  identified,  Gloria 
wrote  them  in  a  notebook.  Now,  I  understand  that  had  another  family  member 
engaged  in  this  exercise,  the  list  may  have  been  different  (a  longer  list,  a  shorter 
list,  a  list  in  which  some  words  would  have  been  different,  but  not  significantly 
different).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  following  list  will  elicit  a  general 
consensus  among  family  members. 


Aggressive 

Amiable 

Anger(observable,  not  hidden) 

Argumentative  (involving  politics 

Bold 


Careful  (generally  speaking) 
Charitable  (always) 
Confiding  (open,  but  trusting) 
Considerate 
Contemplative 
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Contemptuous  (of  wrong-doers) 

Creative 

decisive 

determined 

devoted  (to  Gospel  and  family) 

Earnest 

loquent 
energetic 

nlightened 

nthusiastic 

<aithful  (to  Gospel  and  family) 
<amily  (oriented) 

earless 
7luent 
'un 

ood  (a  man  of  integrity) 

regarious  (he  loved  people) 
landy  (a  good  fix-it  man) 
ielpful 
ionest 
lonorable 

hopeful  (living  by  faith) 
nformed 
maginative 
inpatient 
nsightful 
ntegrity 
ntelligent 

nteresting  (insightful  language) 
ntolerant  (of  opponents) 
udgmental  (openly  so) 
udicious  (wise  as  Solomon) 
(ind 

^earned  (widely  self-taught) 
lively  (never  lethargic) 


Loving  (very  demonstrative) 

Musical 

Muscular 

Obedient  (to  Right) 

Optimistic 

Opinionated  (very) 

Perceptive 

Political  (he  loved  politics) 

Popular  (well-known  in  politics) 

Portly  (during  1959's,  1960's) 

Predictable 

Reflective 

Religious 

Resentful(of  wrong-doers) 

Righteous  (lived  the  Gospel) 

Rigorous  (acted  with  vigor) 

Selfless 

Sensitive  (to  needs  of  others) 

Sincere  (never  phony) 

Sociable 

Spiritual  (belief  in  Hereafter) 

Steady  (not  indecisive) 

Swearer  (but  not  profane  or  vulgar) 

Talented 

Talkative 

Teachable 

True  (no  deviation  from  Right) 

Trusting  (of  family /friends) 

Trustworthy 

Understanding  (considerable) 

Undeterred 

Untiring 

Value-driven 

Workaholic 

Zealous  (always) 


An  analysis  of  the  words  above  reveals  7  negatives  and  74  positives, 
iccording  to  my  interpretation.  The  negatives,  by  my  count,  include  easily 
mgered,  sometimes  overly  aggressive,  very  argumentative,  especially  with 
eference  to  politics,  impatient,  intolerant  of  those  who  opposed  him,  highly 
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opinionated,  an  eloquent  and  fluent  swearer  (but  he  never  profaned  or  used  vulgar 
language).  The  ratio  of  negatives  to  positives,  I  think,  speaks  well  of  Dad.  The 
only  problem  was  —  the  7  negatives  identified  were  so  evident  in  his  behavior 
they  could  not  be  missed  or  purposely  overlooked.  Unfortunately,  among  most 
\\  ho  knew  him  casually  these  negatives  helped  define  his  makeup,  tending  to  mask 
74  positive  characteristics.  Those  who  understood  Dad  well  knew  him  as  he 
really  was  in  total. 


Dad's  Personality  Classified 

Four  hundred  years  before  Christ's  earthly  ministry,  Hippocrates  (a  Greek 
physician  who  became  famous)  developed  the  concept  of  temperaments.  He 
observed,  for  example,  that  people  can  be  classified  as  extroverts  or  introverts, 
optimists  or  pessimists.  Today,  psychologists  elaborating  Hippocrates'  work  use 
not  only  his  terms,  but  have  identified  additional  terms  and  have  developed 
criteria  by  which  temperaments,  or  personalities,  can  be  classified  according  to 
these  terms.  The  terms  referred  to  denote  4  basic  personality  classifications. 
These  are  Cholerics,  Melancholies,  Phlegmatics,  and  Sanguines.  Criteria  used 
tor  classifying  personalities  according  to  these  terms  are  listed  as  follows: 


1 .  Born  leaders 

2.  Dynamic  and  active 

3.  Compulsive  need  for  change 

4.  Strong-willed  and  decisive 

5.  Independent  and  self-sufficient 

6.  Not  easily  discouraged 

7.  Exudes  confidence 

8.  Sees  the  whole  picture 

c).  Can  run  anything/leads  and  organizes 


Choleric  Strengths  (Extrovert,  Optimist) 

10.   Goal  oriented 


11.  Organizes  well 

12.  Moves  quickly  to  action 

13.  Delegates  work 

14.  Stimulates  activity 

15.  Thrives  on  opposition 

16.  Is  usually  right 

17.  Seeks  practical  solutions 

18.  Excels  in  emergencies 


Choleric  Weaknesses 


1.  Impatient 

2.  Quick-tempered 

}.  Enjoys  controversy  and  arguments 

4.  Will  not  give  up 

5.  Comes  on  strong 

6.  Impetuous 

7.  Inflexible 

8.  Tends  not  to  be  emotional 

9.  Tends  not  to  he  sympathetic 


10.  Demanding  of  others 

11.  Little  tolerance  for  mistakes 

12.  Demands  loyalty  in  the  ranks 

13.  Tends  to  dominate  others 

14.  May  be  right,  but  not  popular 

15.  Bored  by  trivia 

16.  May  be  rude  and  tactless 

17.  Manipulates  people 

18.  Work  may  become  one's  god 
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(The  Choleric  personality  is  a  doer.   He/she  gets  things  done.) 

Melancholy  Strengths  (Introvert,  Pessimist) 

Deep  and  thoughtful  12.  Schedule  oriented 

Analytical  13.  Perfectionist  (high  standards) 

Serious  and  purposeful  14.  Detail  conscious 

Talented  and  creative  15.  Persistent  and  thorough 

Artistic  or  musical  16.  Orderly  and  organized 

Philosophical  and  poetic  17.  Economical 

Appreciates  beauty  18.  Sees  the  problem 

Sensitive  to  others  19.  Finds  creative  solutions 

Self-sacrificing  20.  Must  finish  what  is  started 

.  Conscientious  21.  Likes  charts,  graphs, 

.  Idealistic  figures,  lists 

Melancholy  Weaknesses 

Is  negative  10.    Suffers  a  martyr  complex 

Is  moody  and  depressed  11.    Not  people-oriented 

Exhibits  low  self-image  12.   Depressed  over  imperfections 

Self-centered  13.   Chooses  difficult  work 

Persecution  complex  14.   Self-deprecating 

Tends  to  hypochondria  15.   Hard  to  please 

Excessively  introspective  16.   Deep  need  for  approval 

Overly  meticulous  17.   Holds  back  affection 

Sulks  over  disagreements  18.   Unforgiving 

(The  Melancholy  personality  tends  to  be  analytical  and  thoughtful.) 

Phlegmatic  Strengths  (Introvert,  Pessimist) 

Low  key  10.   Mediates  problems 

Easy-going  and  relaxed  11.   Avoids  conflicts 

Patient  and  well-balanced  12.   Takes  time  for  children 

Competent  and  steady  13.   Can  take  bad  with  good 

Quiet,  but  witty  14.   Does  not  get  upset  easily 

Sympathetic  and  kind  15.   Easy  to  get  along  with 

Keeps  emotions  hidden  16.    Good  listener 

Peaceful  and  agreeable  17.   Has  compassion  and  concern 

Happily  reconciled  to  life  18.   Has  many  friends 
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Phlegmatic  Weaknesses 

1.  Not  enthusiastic  10.  Lax  on  discipline 

2.  Fearful  —  tends  to  worry  1  1.  Hard  to  get  moving 

}.  Indecisive  12.  Resents  being  pushed 

4.  Quiet  will  of  iron  13.  Is  not  exciting 

5.  Selfish  14.  Indifferent  to  plans 

6.  Too  compromising  15.  Judges  others 

7.  Self-righteous  16.  Sarcastic  and  teasing 

8.  Lacks  self-motivation  17.  Resists  change 

9.  Would  rather  watch  than  participate  18.  Shy  and  reticent 

(The  Phlegmatic  personality  would  rather  watch  than  participate.) 

Sanguine  Strengths  (Extrovert,  Optimist) 

1.  Appealing  personality  10.  Creative  and  colorful 

2.  Talkative,  a  storyteller  11.  Possesses  energy /enthusiasm 

3.  Life  of  the  party  12.  Inspires  others  to  activity 

4.  Good  sense  of  humor  13.  Charms  others  to  work 

5.  Lives  in  the  present  14.  Makes  friends  easily 

6.  Changeable  disposition  15.  Loves  people 

7.  Sincere  at  heart  16.  Thrives  on  compliments 

8.  Volunteers  for  jobs  17.  Does  not  hold  grudges 

9.  Thinks  up  new  activities  18.  Apologizes  quickly 

Sanguine  Weaknesses 

1.  Compulsive  talker  10.  Forgets  obligations 

2.  Exaggerates  and  elaborates  11.  Does  not  follow  through 

3.  Dwells  on  trivia  12.  Confidence  fades  fast 

4.  Has  restless  energy  13.  Undisciplined 

5.  Egotistical  14.  Priorities  out  of  order 

6.  Naive,  gets  taken  in  15.  Decides  by  feelings 

7.  Has  loud  voice  and  laugh  16.  Hates  to  be  alone 

8.  Controlled  by  circumstances  17.  Needs  to  be  center  stage 

9.  Gets  angry  easily  18.  Easily  distracted 

(The  Sanguine  personality  loves  to  talk  and  be  the  life  of  a  party.) 

In  considering  personality  classifications  as  indicated  above,  we  must 
remember  (1)  that  seldom  is  an  individual  all  of  one  or  another,  and  (2) 
weaknesses  arc  extreme  manifestations  of  behavior  —  therefore,  they  need  not 
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necessarily  be  evident  in  anyone's  behavior.  With  regard  to  number  1,  many  of 
us  usually  exhibit  dominant  characteristics  in  one  classification  or  another,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  characteristics  from  other  classifications.  Sometimes,  a  few  of  us 
may  demonstrate  an  equal  mix  of  characteristics  in  all  4  classifications.  With 
regard  to  number  2,  in  some  people  weaknesses  may  definitely  dominate  strengths 
in  a  personality  classification.  This  may  indicate  serious  behavior  problems  and 
identify  an  individual  as  a  possible  or  probable  threat  to  society. 

The  question  now  is,  what  was  Dad  —  which  of  the  4  personality 
classifications  would  define  his  behavior?  The  reader  may  answer  that  for 
tierself/himself,  but  I  believe  Dad  was  a  Choleric  with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
Melancholy  and  a  much  lighter  sprinkling  of  Sanguine.  I  see  few  weaknesses  in 
any  of  these  classifications  that  relate  to  his  personality  as  expressed  throughout 
lis  married  life,  except  a  few  as  listed  in  the  Choleric  classification.  These  would 
3e  impatience,  quick-tempered,  argumentative,  coming  on  strong,  tending  to 
iominate  others,  and  being  right  but  not  popular  (I  do  not  see  this  one,  however, 
as  a  weakness). 

Examples  of  Dad's  Non-physical  Characteristics 

To  conclude  this  description  of  Dad's  non-physical  characteristics,  examples 
will  now  be  given  strengthening  what  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding 
material.  These  examples  come  from  letters  written  by  Dad  to  family  members 
hrough  the  course  of  his  years.  Excerpts  from  these  letters  have  been  taken  from 
a  booklet  compiled  by  Rich  Andrus  entitled  The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad,  prepared 
and  distributed  in  1994. 

Dad  expressed  love  for  Mother  and  children  without  hesitation  or 
reservation.  He  expressed  it  in  letters  and  he  expressed  it  verbally.  Examples  of 
written  expression  include  letters  written  to  Mother.  Before  marriage,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  6,  1929,  Dad  wrote: 

How  does  it  seem  to  be  out  of  school  and  back  home?  Really, 
Melba,  I  wish  you  were  still  here.  Even  though  we  didn't  see  each  other 
every  day,  still  being  in  the  same  place  does  make  a  difference.  I  do 
miss  you  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

On  January  8,  1937,  Dad  wrote:  "I  hope,  darling,  you  are  not  worrying  or 
working  too  hard.  Be  careful  with  yourself  and  the  children.  Remember,  you  are 
all  I  have  that  means  anything  to  me"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Twelve  years  later  (1949),  after  20  years  of  married  life  replete  with 
aardships,  sacrifice,  and  trials,  Dad  wrote: 
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Darling,  about  all  I  want  to  talk  about  is  you.  I  love  you.  I  never 
realized  how  deeply  in  love  a  man  could  be  with  his  wife.  Since  the 
departure  of  Gordie  (Gordon)  you  have  grown  even  more  beautiful  in 
niv  heart.  It's  ninny,  but  I  can't  separate  us.  When  I  think  of  how  you 
are  there,  when  I  think  of  you,  he  and  the  kids  are  all  there.  I  love  you. 
.  .  .  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Apparently,  Dad  had  matured  in  his  love  of  family  members  to  a  point  where 
he  thought  of  them  as  a  whole.  He  could  not  separate  one  from  another  —  he 
could  not  love  one  without  loving  all  the  others.  To  him,  they  all  mattered.  They 
all  deserved  his  love  equally  because  he  needed  their  love,  too. 

Dad  loved  nature,  and  possessed  a  fun-loving  sense  of  humor.  While  herding 
sheep  on  Jim  Creek  in  the  hills  southeast  of  Iona,  Idaho,  he  wrote  Mother  a  letter 
dated  April  25.  1928:  "This  morning  we  took  our  sheep  to  the  hills.  ...  I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  there  to  see  the  Valley.  It  certainly  was  beautiful  and  inspiring  from 
the  hill"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Again,  on  May  10,  1928,  he  wrote  Mother  from  Jim  Creek,  in  the  hills 
southeast  of  Iona: 

It  is  certainly  pretty  up  here.  Snow-clad  summits,  lined  with  pines, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  taking  to  some  extent  away  the  stillness  of 
the  place,  makes  one  really  appreciate  life  and  the  beauties  it  affords. 
God  surely  knew  how  to  paint  an  inspiring  scene  that  would  impel  men 
on  to  greater  things  and  at  the  same  time  cause  them  to  feel  little  and 
insignificant  with  regard  to  wonderful  achievement  (The  Quotable  Mom 
and  Dad). 

In  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1928  (about  2  weeks  prior  to  the  letter  quoted 
above),  Dad  wrote  Mother: 

Did  you  catch  my  hat?  It  started  in  the  direction  of  Parker  last 
Saturday  evening  accompanied  by  a  terrible  windstorm.  Wasn't  that  an 
awful  disturbance  in  the  air?  Or  were  you  left  unmolested?  I  have  been 
all  this  time  clearing  my  eyes  of  someone's  farm  so  that  I  could  write 
this  letter  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

What  was  Dad's  nature  of  expression?  These  letters  of  love  and  humor,  along 
with  other  letters,  reveal  a  trace  of  romanticism  in  Dad's  makeup.  Dad  was  free 
and  open  in  expression,  adding  verbal  flourishes  here  and  there,  indicating  a 
literary  gift  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  eloquence  and  fluency.  Later,  under  the 
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nantle  of  older  age,  and  following  Gordon's  death,  his  expressions  became  more 
iisciplined,  melancholy,  philosophical,  and  thought-provoking.  Certainly, 
ordon's  death  was  a  traumatic  experience  that  changed  Dad  profoundly  in  his 
vorld-view.  His  thought  patterns  were  never  quite  the  same  after  that  sad  event 
is  they  had  been  before.  Excellent  examples  of  this  may  be  read  in  letters  written 
o  Alyn  and  Rich  while  they  served  in  the  mission  field,  and  to  Minnie  Andrus 
3hillips,  his  oldest  sister,  as  she  slowly  passed  from  this  life.  To  Alyn,  Dad  wrote: 

Alyn,  you  are  young,  and  at  such  an  age,  you  are  now  in  the 
process  of  building  a  foundation  upon  which  your  life's  structure  may 
be  builded.  Build  strong  and  firm,  son.  May  I  suggest  you  may  go  far 
with  proper  direction  and  organization.  The  most  important  of  all  is 
proper  thinking,  organized  thinking,  always  supplementing  any  bad 
thoughts  with  good  ones  until  finally  there  are  no  bad  ones.  You  are 
then  beyond  the  power  of  evil.  This  is  most  important,  son. 
Environment  plays  a  most  important  role.  One  must  be  in  a  good 
environment  or  else  be  strong  enough  to  influence  the  environment 
wherein  he  finds  himself.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  son,  is  that 
thought  or  proper  thinking  is  the  master  artery  or  main  highway  to 
Godhood  or  perfection.  This  situation  is  easier  achieved  at  your 
plasmic  age  than  at  my  more  or  less  hard-to-change  age  (The  Quotable 
Mom  and  Dad). 

Again,  he  wrote: 

It  is  a  wonderful  time  of  the  year,  Alyn  (Christmas  1951),  and  our 
two  absentee  boys  will  share  our  attention  in  memory  and  prayer  as 
though  they  were  here  with  us.  This  time  of  the  year,  though  filled 
with  excitement,  has  always  held  a  certain  degree  of  sadness  for  me  and 
this  year  is  no  improvement.  Perhaps  the  greatest  enjoyment  I  receive 
is  the  knowledge  that  both  are  engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  I  know, 
with  persistence  in  well-doing,  many  people  will  benefit  as  a  result  of 
our  missionaries.  .  .  .  Knowing  my  own  shortcomings  might  be  a  reason 
for  my  sadness  instead  of  the  matter  of  bereavement  caused  by  Gordon's 
death.  At  any  rate,  when  people  are  filled  with  faith  and  hope,  no 
matter  how  poor  they  are,  there  is  a  feeling  of  peace  and  good  will.  But 
when  people  become  so  busy  and  interested  in  material  things  that  the 
spiritual  seems  almost  impossible  to  attend  to,  there  is  no  peace,  no 
hope,  and  no  future.  I  have  experienced  both  of  these  feelings  and  I  tell 
you,  Alyn,  keep  the  road  of  spiritual  activity  always  open  even  if  you 
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have  to  force  such  activity,  tor  without  it,  the  world  is  quite  empty  (The 
Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

To  Rich,  Dad  wrote  on  April  2,  1965: 

In  the  spirit  world,  we  were  brothers  and  sisters,  all  being  children 
of  God.  Now  we  find  ourselves  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  mortal  world.  Should  I  treat  you  as  a  child  because  you  are 
mv  mortal  son?  Perhaps  you  are,  as  a  spirit,  older  than  myself.  Who 
knows.7  You  may  be  a  more  intelligent  spirit.  Who  knows?  My 
attitude  toward  you  should  always  be:  Handle  with  care  —  your  son  is 
a  potential  God.  Can  I,  myself,  with  all  my  weaknesses,  still  say  that 
much?  I  look  at  these  little  grandkids  who  are  so  cute  and  innocent, 
and  wonder  if  we  sometimes  don't  handle  them  as  clay  when  gold  and 
diamonds  would  be  most  cheap  in  comparison.  We,  as  adults,  under- 
value and  under-estimate  children  who  have,  perhaps,  a  much  greater 
contributing  potential  than  ourselves.  Some  day  we  will,  if  we  live  for 
it,  be  able  to  view,  as  it  were,  the  whole  eternal  scheme  of  man's 
relationship  to  man  and  to  God  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Again,  on  December  9,  1966,  Dad  wrote  Rich: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  take  the  place  of  good, 
consistent  living.  Just  this  week,  a  man  came  into  my  office  and 
announced  that  after  forty  years  of  service  as  a  salesman  his  contract 
was  canceled,  his  renewals  stopped.  He  is  sixty-three  years  of  age,  no 
family,  no  wife,  no  income,  no  assets,  $4,000  liabilities.  For  years,  he 
drove  a  Cadillac,  paid  for,  and  all  of  the  while,  though  he  did  not  say  so, 
I  feel  quite  sure  he  paid  no  tithing,  although  when  a  young  man  he 
served  the  Church  in  England  while  I  was  in  Holland.  ...  I  still  love 
him  and  feel  extremely  sorry  for  him,  although  I  realize  that  earlier  it 
would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  have  changed  his  course  of  life.  He 
told  me  of  three  other  cases  where  they  have  followed  a  course  of  life 
enjoying  all  today  and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  I  was  also  well- 
acquainted  with  all  of  them.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Church  has 
meant  very  little  to  them  although  they  are  all  baptized  members.  I 
know  at  one  time,  they  felt  I  was  pretty  dull  and  stupid,  and  life  for  me 
must  have  been  drab  and  without  variety.  They  are  all  in  trouble  today. 
I  feel  sorry  for  them  and  still  try  to  help  them  as  best  I  can.  The  Lord 
has  been  good  to  me  and  it  has  all  been  based  on  hard  work,  proper 
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effort,  and  consistent  living.  Someday  hundreds  will  give  thanks  to  our 
cooperative  missionary  efforts  as  a  family.  It  is  being  felt  already  (The 
Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Dad  wrote  Aunt  Minnie  as  she  slowly  succumbed  to  death.  The  letter  is 
ated  April  18,  1965: 

Minnie,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  life  which  we  do  not  know 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would  help  any  if  we  did  know.  If  we 
should  know,  I  feel  God  would  long  since  have  told  us  and  since  He 
hasn't  told  us  I  am  sure  it  best  we  do  not  know,  but  I  have  always  felt 
that  we  had  some  sort  of  choice  as  to  our  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  life.  If  we  did,  I  have  always  been  the  beneficiary  for  I  feel 
I  have  been  blessed  with  the  very  best  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Dad's  maturation  in  philosophizing  and  written  expression  is  evident  in 
otters  to  Alyn  and  Rich.  In  these  letters,  Dad  frequently  philosophized.  In  fact, 
o  Alyn  his  written  expressions  were  eloquent  and  profoundly  meaningful, 
'erhaps  this  was  because  he  wrote  only  6  to  7  years  following  Gordon's  death, 
jordon's  passing  was  a  life-shattering,  terrible  event  in  Dad's  life.  To  him  and 
lother,  but  especially  to  him,  it  constituted  a  great  divide  in  life'Style.  To  say  he 
/as  never  the  same  after  as  he  had  been  before  is  superficial,  but  true,  especially 
i  terms  of  observable  behavior.  Thereafter,  he  seemed  more  subdued,  thoughtful 
f  others,  and  reflected  an  Eternal  view  in  thinking.  Gordon's  death  not  only 
ltered  his  thinking,  but  impacted  expression  of  thought.  Also,  significantly,  Alyn 
nd  Dad  shared  responsibility  for  that  dark  and  tragic  occurrence.  What  a 
readful,  painful  way  to  forge  filial  bonds. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  letters  written  by  Dad  to  Alyn  in  the 
outhwest  Indian  Mission  between  February  1951  and  January  1953.  They  may 
e  found  in  The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad.  Perhaps  they  represent  Dad  at  his 
terary  best. 

There  is  never  excellence  without  labor  nor  power  without  applied 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

What  we  are  in  ourselves  determines  our  value.  Not  what  others 
think  we  are,  but  what  we  actually  are.  We  become  valuable  within 
ourselves  through  constant  effort  to  learn  and  to  impart  what  we  learn. 
We  can  retain  information  only  as  we  give  it  to  others,  so  give  freely. 
Fear  not  the  wise,  for  he  too  feels  inferior;  he  has  learned  that  there  is 
much  yet  for  him  to  learn. 
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It  is  a  high  law  and  a  fine  code  of  moral  standards  and  ethics  to 
raise  yourself  to  Godi\  qualities,  but  you  and  I  go  one  better;  we  are 
going  to  remove  obstructions  from  others  that  they  may  be  raised  to 
such  qualities.  In  other  words,  we  believe  in  the  highest  and  finest 
interplay  oi  excellences  existent  in  human  personalities.  Or  let  me  say, 
we  do  not  believe  in  progressing  or  lifting  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
others'  defeat,  but  rather  we  will  lift  others  in  the  hope  that  in  so  doing 
u  e  Hit  ourselves  also. 

Your  mission  may  not  seem  to  you  as  flashy  as  some,  but 
remember,  the  ability  to  sacrifice  is  the  power  to  love  and  the  power  to 
love  is  the  quality  of  leadership.  These  things  mingled  with  knowledge 
through  study  and  a  desire  for  its  application  constitutes  the  highest  in 
man  which  leads  him  up  and  nothing  can  stay  him. 

Son,  you  are  representing  the  greatest  revealed  truth  on  earth.  It 
is  truth  because  it  has  withstood  the  onslaught  of  not  only  enemies 
outside  the  church,  but  tremendous  enemies  from  within,  who 
sometimes  pose  as  its  sponsors.  Equip  yourself  with  the  gospel  truths 
as  revealed  in  the  standard  works.  Study  them,  correlate  them,  fix  them 
in  their  proper  place;  as  the  greatest  test  in  the  future  will  not  be 
assured  to  lay  members  through  minor  authorities,  but  in  harmonizing 
one's  thinking  over  principles  of  truth  with  the  general  leadership  of  the 
church.  The  Lord  has  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  He  did  not  say  learn  someone's  version  of  the  truth 
and  his  version  would  be  a  guarantee  of  freedom.  Joseph  Smith's 
enemies  in  the  church  came  largely  because  he  knew  the  truth  better 
than  they  did.  Of  course,  his  friends  came  by  the  same  token  that  they 
were  to  better  comprehend  and  accept.  My  point  is,  son,  your  greatest 
security  lies  on  your  knowing  the  truth,  though  as  you  struggle  through 
life,  knowing  the  truth  is  no  guarantee  of  power  over  any  and  all  who 
dare  to  challenge  and  disagree. 

I  have  been  thinking  today  how  fine  clothes,  food,  cars,  and  homes 
pass  with  years  out  of  our  memory  and  become  but  unrecalled  incidents 
in  our  lives.  Whereas  love,  hate,  and  similar  power  as  motives  to  action 
are  things  we  can't  see,  we  don't  hold  them  in  our  hands.  But  though 
intangible  they  wield  the  club  that  directs  our  course,  determines  our 
worth  and  decides  our  destiny.  The  intangibles  of  life  seem  to  be  the 
important  things.  For  example,  Spirit  and  Body,  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Eternity  and  Mortality. 

Alyn,  if  there  is  anything  I  can  help  you  with  at  any  time,  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  rejoice 
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more  in  than  to  realize  the  dream  of  having  all  of  you  children  grow  up 
in  honesty,  virtue,  and  love.  I  am  far  from  being  what  I  should  be,  but 
if  I  could  help  you  children  to  rise  above  the  insignificant,  trivial,  and 
insidious  things  of  life  to  a  position  warranting  Celestial  realms  and 
joys,  I  feel  my  chances  would  be  strengthened.  When  summed  up  in 
few  words,  Alyn,  our  total  obligations,  duties,  and  privileges  can  be 
voiced  in  three  words,  namely:  multiply,  replenish,  and  subdue.  If  the 
L.D.S.  people  alone  would  multiply,  the  way  would  be  made 
comparatively  easy.  If  people  in  the  world  and  Church  would  replenish 
rather  than  destroy  the  fine  natural  resources  of  the  earth  what  a  world 
we  could  enjoy.  Then  in  a  spiritual  sense,  if  we  could  replenish  our 
thinking  with  the  same  pure  thoughts  of  a  child  would  it  not  be 
replenishing  the  earth  from  evil  to  good?  Then,  if  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  we  could  subdue  by  overcoming,  through  patience,  long'suffering, 
tolerance,  persuasion,  and  love  the  obstacles  of  life  rather  than  by 
suppression,  force,  deceit,  how  pleasant  this  could  and  would  be.  To 
subdue,  I  take  it,  means  to  rise  above,  not  to  suppress,  to  help,  not  to 
hinder  someone  else,  to  become  a  power,  not  an  obstacle  towards 
fulfillment  of  a  definite  goal. 

Always  remember,  it  is  important  to  be  right  and  know  when  you 
are  right,  then  fight  honestly  for  it.  Many  important  people  do  not 
know  at  times  when  or  if  they  are  right.  And  much  of  the  time,  they 
are  wrong  when  they  think  they  are  right.  Also,  the  approach  is  as 
important  as  the  principle.  In  fact,  our  great  diplomats  who  stand  for 
right  get  all  messed  up  on  matters  of  approach,  at  times.  So  I  should  say 
to  you  to  be  careful.  Be  right.  Do  right.  And  try  to  figure  out  the  best 
approach  to  problems  that  can  start  out  simple  enough,  but  develop  into 
complex  situations. 

Dad  believed  in  Divine  Intervention.  In  his  letters  he  openly  declared  faith 
n  God's  intervention  to  promote  family  welfare.  He  sincerely  believed  that  God 
•rovided  opportunities  for  work  which  generated  sorely  needed  income.  This 
•elief  was  integral  in  his  testimony  which  was  born  frequently  to  family  members 
hroughout  his  life.  An  example  here  will  illustrate.  In  a  letter  to  Rich  (January 
0,  1967),  Dad  wrote: 

Because  of  the  circumstances,  when  I  was  advised  to  quit  hard 
work  because  of  my  heart  condition,  I  was  in  an  ideal  position  to  accept 
the  position  which  I  now  hold  (State  Land  Agent  for  eastern  Idaho). 
This  job  was  given  to  another,  but  I'll  always  believe  Providence  played 
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an  unknow  n  role  in  the  circumstances  which  brought  me  here  and  have 
kept  me  lure.  As  a  result,  Kendall  filled  his  mission,  you  have  filled 
yours,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed  at  any  time,  and  I  am 
not  alarmed  now,  but  I  just  believe  in  substantial  planning  and  know 
when  the  money  is  well-spent,  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety.  God  has 
been  good  to  us  and  I  want  to  recognize  Him  for  all  of  this,  and  it  is 

only  proper  that  you  should  know  how  I  feel  about  it (The  Quotable 

Mom  and  Dad) . 

Dad  loved  the  Gospel,  and  denounced  Church  leaders  failing  to  live  it.  His 
love  oi  the  Gospel  was  constant  and  genuine.  He  never  faltered  or  wavered  in 
encouraging  his  children  to  live  Gospel  principles,  though  he  boldly  and  clearly 
denounced  lower-echelon  Church  leaders  for  not  living  those  principles. 
Examples  of  Dad's  Gospel  integrity  follow. 

On  February  15,  1937,  while  Dad  served  in  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives,  he  wrote  to  Mother:  "There  have  been  times  when  my 
vote  meant  $50  up  in  cash  to  me,  but  I  still  believe  that  you  and  I  will 
have  plenty  and  can  get  it  honorably,  so  just  be  patient"  (The  Quotable 
Mom  and  Dad). 

On  November  5,  1965,  while  Dad  served  as  a  State  Land  Agent  for 
eastern  Idaho,  he  wrote  Rich:  "It  hasn't  been  too  long  ago  that  I  was  the 
victim  of  an  attempted  bribe  of  better  than  $1,000  cash,  which  of 
course  made  me  enemies  for  life.  The  world  is  full  of  this  type  of  crime. 
It  is  becoming  almost  impossible  to  live  in  it"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and 
Dad). 

How  much  $50  of  1937  money  would  amount  to  in  our  present  time,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  probably  at  least  $1,000.  Dad's  refused  bribe  of  $1,000  in  1965 
would  have  amounted,  in  our  present  time,  to  about  $10,000.  These  bribes  were 
no  paltry  offerings.  They  were,  for  their  day,  substantial,  and  would  have 
constituted,  for  most  legislators  or  land  agents,  powerful  enticements  to  do  wrong. 
Dad's  refusal  to  do  wrong  on  these  occasions  makes  him,  indeed,  a  very  good  man. 

Dad  frequently  counseled  his  missionary  sons  to  live  the  Gospel.  In  a  letter 
written  to  Kendall  (serving  in  Canada),  dated  April  6,  1961,  he  wrote:  "Perhaps 
the  most  certain  thing  we  have  is  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  only  the  most  certain,  but 
it  is  comforting,  carries  the  greatest  guarantee  and  offers  the  most  hope  to  those 
who  live  it"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Four  days  later  (April  10,  1961),  he  wrote  Kendall: 
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I  can  truthfully  say  that  with  all  of  the  civil  associations  and 
pleasure  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  that  nothing  equals  the  fine 
internal  joy  that  can  be  had  from  living  and  teaching  the  Gospel  to 
others  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

On  June  8,  1965,  Dad  wrote  to  Rich  in  the  Finnish  Mission: 

If  you  feel  the  Lord  can  and  does  approve  the  things  missionaries 
do  while  there,  then  it  is  alright  to  do  them,  but  if  there  is  a  doubt  in 
your  mind  then  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and  say  no,  most  emphatically.  I 
promise  you,  as  one  having  the  priesthood,  that  if  you  will  let  your 
unstained  conscience  be  your  constant  guide  . . .  you  will  be  a  successful 
missionary,  a  power  of  truth,  a  potential  power  in  the  future  that  both 
the  church  and  the  world  will  have  to  reckon  with  (The  Quotable  Mom 
and  Dad). 

On  October  11,  1958,  Dad  wrote  Robert  (serving  in  the  Netherlands 
lission)  concerning  his  love  of  the  General  Authorities,  and  particularly  his  love 
f  Presidents  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards: 

We  have  been  listening  to  conference  over  television.  It  was  a  very 
inspiring  conference.  President  McKay  closed  it  with  such  a  pleasant 
and  timely  and  loveable  line  of  advice.  I  think  he  is  one  grand  man  if 
one  ever  lived  in  my  lifetime.  My  favorite  speaker,  President  Stephen 
L.  Richards,  was  missed  by  me.  Such  men  you  can't  help  but  love  (The 
Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Examples  are  numerous  of  Dad's  encouraging  his  children  to  live  the  Gospel, 
rid  denouncing  church  leaders,  and  others,  for  anti-Christ,  worldly  ways.  A  few 
samples  follow.   These  are  all  taken  from  The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad. 

On  January  25,  1958,  Dad  wrote  Robert:  "Be  agreeable,  kind  and 
aoperative,  but  firm  in  your  rights  and  convictions  and  God  will  bless  you 
^undantly." 

During  Spring  1958,  Dad  wrote: 

Robert,  the  world  is  in  great  turmoil.  Even  members  of  our  church 
are  behaving  themselves  in  a  most  peculiar  way  at  times.  We  can  find 
security  almost  nowhere  except  in  living  the  Gospel  and  obeying  the 
counsels  of  our  general  authorities. 
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On  September  27,  L959,  Dad  wrote  Robert: 

Remember,  we  have  lots  of  trouble  here  in  organization  in  Zion 
where  we  should  have  none.  I  believe,  too,  Robert,  that  times  are  much 
worse  now  and  people  are  more  brute-like  than  a  few  years  back.  We 
have  certainly  had  our  share  here  in  Ucon,  which  ward  has  always  been 
a  pretty  good  place  to  live.  Remember,  Christ  could  not  settle  all 
troubles  when  He  was  here,  and  He  only  expects  the  best  we  are  capable 
o\  doing. 

To  Kendall  serving  in  Canada,  Dad  wrote  on  March  30,  1962: 

Even  though  you  hear  me  gripe  at  the  weaknesses  of  leadership,  1 
want  you  to  know,  Kendall,  that  the  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  the 
prophets  of  our  church  are  true  and  exalting.  If  we  lived  these,  we 
would  have  no  need  for  the  organization  except  to  teach,  inform,  and 
perform  certain  ordinances. 

In  letters  to  his  missionary  sons,  Dad  frequently  identified  and  decried 
worldly  sins  and  trends.  These  were  either  becoming  more  rampant,  or  Dad 
became  increasingly  aware  of  them  as  he  advanced  in  age.  To  Rich,  who  served 
in  the  mission  field,  Dad  wrote  on  October  8,  1964: 

In  the  world  of  reality  in  which  you  have  lived  and  to  which  you 
will  return,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  elements  of  greed  and  all 
the  maladies  that  go  with  it.  These  lead  to  the  deepest  of  sins,  including 
murder.  But  fortunately  there  are  always  a  few  people  who  are  peering 
as  with  a  glass  in  the  dark  to  try  to  find  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  which 
they  seem  to  have  remembered  from  a  previous  experience,  perhaps 
before  mortal  birth,  and  when  the  Gospel  comes  to  them  they  are  quick 
to  recognize  the  principle  of  eternal  continuity  (The  Quotable  Mom  and 
Dad). 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Rich,  dated  October  26,  1964,  Dad  wrote: 

I  will  be  glad  when  the  election  is  over.  It  has  been  a  most  mud- 
slinging  and  undesirable  campaign.  The  whole  deal  stinks  of  child's 
play  and  immaturity.  Our  own  L.D.S.  people  seem  so  lacking  of  proper 
adult  appraisement  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 
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Finally,  in  a  letter  dated  January  31,  1965,  Dad  wrote  Rich: 

I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  lived  in  an  age  when  men  were  criticized 
more  for  what  they  say  than  at  present.  So  much  of  the  criticism  is 
basically  unsound.  It  is  an  effort  to  twist  what  one  says  into  an  entirely 
different  meaning  from  what  is  intended.  Someone  is  quoted  as  once 
saying,  "He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  but  he  who  steals  my  good 
name  robbeth  me  in  very  deed."  This  doctrine  needs  to  be  sounded 
forth  among  men  and  especially  our  own  church  members  with  a  stern 
resolve  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  gross  sin  and  injustice.  I  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  sin  of  falsification  and  twisting  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  sins.  It  condemns  the  innocent,  creates  suspicion  of 
the  righteous,  suppresses  honest  efforts  and  worthy  achievement,  and 
raises  havoc  generally  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

In  Dad's  correspondence  to  family  members  (as  quoted  above),  predominant 
tspects  of  his  personality  seem  to  be  Melancholy.  Certainly,  nothing  in  his  letters 
uggests  a  Sanguine  personality  (though  aspects  of  such  a  personality  might  be 
nanifest  in  other  situations)  and  very  little,  if  any,  suggests  a  Phlegmatic 
>ersonality.  Dad  certainly  was  Choleric  in  behavior,  but  in  his  writings, 
>articularly  following  Gordon's  death,  he  was  definitely  analytical  and 
)hilosophical,  suggesting  a  strong  tendency  toward  Melancholy. 

Melba  Phyllis  Described 

Physical  Characteristics 

Mother  was  attractive  and  small  —  about  5  feet  tall,  weighing  approximately 

10  pounds.  She  sang  beautifully,  especially  when  younger.  She  seemed  to 
>ossess  indefatigable  energy  —  she  was  like  the  Energizer  Bunny,  always  going. 
>he  was  seldom  seen  to  rest  until  her  family  was  raised  and  gone  from  home.  She 
vould  then  lie  down  on  the  front-room  couch  for  periods  of  time  until  discovered 
>y  children  who  suddenly  popped  in  to  say  "Hello."  She  always  seemed  a  little 

mbarrassed  that  she  had  been  caught  resting.  Frequent  rests  were  needed  in 
)lder  age  because  she  was  afflicted  with  arthritis  throughout  her  body.  She  hurt 
ufficiently  that  occasional  cortisone  shots  were  requested  and  administered. 
These  seemed  to  give  temporary  relief.  Mother  seldom  complained  of  aches, 
llness,  and  pain.  So  when  she  mentioned  these  body  ailments,  one  knew  she  was 
listressed  indeed. 

Memory  fails  to  indicate  how  often  Mother  became  ill,  or  whether  she 
)ecame  ill  at  all  until  advanced  age.    There  were  times,  undoubtedly,  when  she 
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u  as  ill,  but  she  covered  her  illnesses  so  well  they  were  hardly  detectable.  She  did 
not  \\  ant  others  worrying  about  her  —  she  did  not  want  to  be  a  problem.  And  she 

w  .is  not. 

So  Mother,  though  physically  small,  possessed  a  strong  physical  constitution. 
Her  hod\  sen  ed  her  well  through  9  births  and  1  miscarriage.  She  gave  her  health 
and  strength  in  raising  a  family  through  56  years  of  family  life. 

Non-Physical  Characteristics 

Some  non-physical  characteristics  of  Mother  have  already  been  implied.  For 
instance,  she  seldom  complained  of  aches,  illness,  or  pain.  She  covered  physical 
distress  well  —  she  did  not  want  others  worrying  about  her. 

Also,  Mother  was  clean,  tidy,  and  hard-working.  Her  house  was  as  clean  and 
tidy  as  one  could  expect  with  8  children  messing  it  up.  She  undoubtedly  became 
frustrated  because  the  house  did  not  always  appear  as  she  would  have  liked,  but 
she  hid  her  frustration  behind  the  thought  that  children  are  more  important  than 
a  tidy  house. 

As  previously  implied,  Mother  sacrificed  personal  desires  for  children. 
According  to  memory,  she  never  complained.  During  her  childrens'  growing-up 
years,  her  language  and  behavior  were  above  reproach.  She  was  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her.   In  this  regard,  Jean  said: 

Mother  was  always  very  kind,  and  after  Dad  left,  she  was  always  so 
lonely.  (While  living  alone),  I  was  having  a  real  hard  time,  and  I 
remember  coming  home  .  .  .  and  flying  through  that  front  door  and 
throwing  my  arms  around  Mom  and  saying,  "Mom,  don't  ever  die  on 
me,  cause  you're  my  rock."  I  was  with  her  the  night  before  she  died  and 
I  feel  really,  really  bad  because  I  didn't  pick  up  on  the  fact  that  she  was 
having  problems,  but  she  wouldn't  have  said  anything.  On  the  night 
that  I  had  told  her  not  to  die  on  me,  she  simply  knelt  with  me  and  asked 
a  beautiful  prayer,  and  she  promised  me  that  I  would  never  have  trouble 
sleeping  again  because  of  the  worry  of  being  alone.  She  promised  me 
that  just  the  day  before  she  died.  And,  you  know,  I  never  had  any 
trouble  after  that,  either  (Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

According  to  recall,  Mother  did  not  lose  her  temper  often.  She  lost  it  once 
in  a  while,  but  only  when  deserved  (Alyn  remembers  an  occasional  switch).  She 
lived  life  quietly  and  gracefully.  She  died  the  way  she  had  lived,  quietly  and 
graee  fully. 

Mother  never  demanded  much  of  anybody.  Observation  and  memory  fail  to 
verify  that  Mother  demanded  anything  from  Dad  for  herself.  All  Alyn  remembers 
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Mother  requesting  was  new  linoleum  because  the  old  linoleum  was  so  worn, 
oards  were  showing  through;  or  once  she  requested  a  faucet  that  had  leaked  for 
so  long  the  sink  was  beginning  to  wear  under  the  leak.  What  Mother  requested 
was  for  others. 

Mother  was  a  peacemaker.  She  was  always  gracious.  Most  of  us  would 
robably  be  better  people  if  we  possessed  Mother's  graciousness. 

Mother  was  also  immaculate.  Geniece  said,  "When  Portia  and  Therel  were 
ittle  girls  they  wore  long  white  stockings.  Every  night  Mother  washed  the  2  pairs 
of  stockings  because  that's  all  the  girls  had.  They  had  clean,  white  hose  every 
day."  And  Kendall  claimed  that  "Mother  always  sent  him  away  from  the  house 
with  a  clean,  white  handkerchief  that  had  been  ironed  with  the  old  steel  iron." 
His  shirt  was  always  "freshly  ironed"  before  he  left   (Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

Mother  seldom  used  belts,  sticks,  or  switches  in  disciplining.  Rather,  she 
used  love  and  psychology.   For  instance,  Portia  remembers 

If  we  kids  ever  got  upset  with  each  other,  the  first  thing  Mother 
would  say  was,  "Okay,  get  on  the  boxing  gloves  and  go  to  it."  By  the 
time  we  would  get  the  boxing  gloves  on  to  "go  to  it,"  we  were  too 
embarrassed  to  do  it  and  we  ended  up  kind  of  laughing  instead  of  being 
mad  at  each  other.  I  remember  one  time,  I  cannot  even  remember  what 
the  situation  was,  but  I  know  I  was  mad,  I  was  really  frustrated  and 
upset.  And  I  said  to  Mother,  "Okay,  I  am  running  away  from  home." 
She  said,  "You  know  what,  Portia,  go  ahead.  I  will  pack  your  suitcase." 
She  got  a  suitcase  and  put  some  things  in  it,  and  I  walked  out  the  front 
door.  At  that  time,  Alyn  and  Gloria  lived  right  over  where  Kerry's 
trailer  is  —  they  had  a  trailer  there.  I  got  as  far  as  their  trailer  and 
turned  around  and  came  home.  Mother  knew  I  would  do  it.  She  was 
wise,  just  like  Dad  (Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

Mother,  undoubtedly  had  faults,  but  as  Robert  said,  "Mother  was  an  angel. 
I  am  sure  she  had  faults,  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  were,  and  I  do  not  know, 
today,  what  they  were"  (Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

Mother  instilled  a  testimony  of  Christ  in  her  children  and  a  love  of  music. 
This  was  accomplished  as  much  through  example  as  through  verbal  expression. 

Therel  says  that  Mother  was  without  guile  —  her  patriarchal  blessing  says  so. 
She  never  put  herself  above  others.  Her  words  were  kind  and  good.  She  was 
gentle.  She  was  patient.  She  was  "of  clean  speech  and  clean  of  heart."  She  was 
a  "special  lady"  (Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

According  to  Rich,  Mother  claimed  no  second  place  in  importance  to  Dad 
in  making  him  who  he  was  as  a  youth.   He  said, 
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Mother,  in  m\  adult  estimation,  was  the  insuperable  nurse  of  all 
childhood  ailments,  the  teacher,  the  eneourager  of  youngsters  to  heights 
greater  than  their  abilities,  the  untiring  burden-bearer,  the  assuager  of 
childhood  hurts,  the  unceasing  toiler  for  her  family,  the  haven  of  rest 
in  turbulence,  the  pristine  (lower  of  chasteness  and  purity,  the  loving 
mother,  the  faithful  plodder,  the  unsung  epitome  of  motherhood 
(Andrus  Reunion,  July  2003). 

In  nature  o(  expression,  while  Dad  in  verbal  and  written  expression 
(especially  later  in  life)  tended  to  be  expansive  and  generously  wordy,  using 
relatively  long  and  sometimes  complicated  sentences  in  discussing  matters  of 
import,  Mother  was  more  basic,  controlled,  and  practical,  using  short,  simple, 
grammatically  correct  sentences.  She  was  much  more  frugal  with  words  than 
Dad.    For  example,  on  August  2,  1928,  she  wrote: 

Dear  Reed,  And  so  you  enjoyed  the  Park  (Yellowstone  Park).  I 
am  glad  you  did.  I  imagine  that  Teton  Pass  is  a  wonderful  sight  also,  or 
rather  the  scenery  through  it.  I  should  like  to  go  there  someday.  What 
do  you  think  of  "Artist's  Point"  in  the  Grand  Canyon?  (Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone).  I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever 
seen.   I  should  like  to  spend  a  whole  day  looking  at  it.  .  .  . 

Well,  the  "great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment"  doth  approach 
rapidly  for  me.  I  take  the  said  exams  August  9,  10,  11  (these  may  have 
been  teaching  certification  exams  or  University  of  Utah  course  exams). 
It  is  one  week  sooner  than  1  had  been  planning.  I  am  glad,  however,  to 
get  the  agony  over.  I  have  crammed  so  much  into  my  thinking  organ 
for  the  last  four  days  that  I'm  afraid  I'll  explode.  .  .  . 

I'm  going  to  be  as  fair  with  you  as  you  are  with  me.  If  you  should 
wish  to  go  with  someone  else  sometime,  or  rather  sometimes,  you  may 
feel  free  to  do  so.  ...    With  Love,  Melba  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad) . 

Finally,  while  Gloria  and  I  drove  through  central  Montana,  as  with  Dad,  we 
proceeded  through  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  identifying  and  writing  words  that 
seemed  to  fit  Mother's  disposition.   The  following  list  materialized: 


Amiable 

Beautiful  (of  person  and  otherwise) 

Benign 

Contemplative 

Careful 


Cautious 

Curious 

Determined 

Devoted  (to  family  and  Gospel) 

Earnest 
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nergetic 
enlightened 

nthusiastic 
Maternal 
^riendly 
Frugal 

enerous 

entle  (even  in  reprimand) 

enteel 

enuine 

ood 
Gracious 
Helpful 
Hopeful 

nnocent  (not  Worldly) 
ntelligent 
udicious 
Kind 
^earned 
.evel'headed 
^ongsuffering 
Loving 

Mild  (not  given  to  extremes) 
Musical  (beautiful  singing  voice) 
Neat 

Obedient  (to  Gospel/Priesthood) 
Optimistic 
Patient  (like  Job) 
Persistent  (in  her  own  way) 


Prepared 

Quiet  (but  not  taciturn) 

Reserved 

Restrained 

religious 

Righteous  (charitable) 

selfless 

Sincere 

Slender  (of  body) 

Small  (of  body) 

Sober  (but  not  gloomy) 

Sociable 

Staid 

Steady 

Talented 

Teachable 

Temperate 

True  (to  family  and  Gospel) 

Trusting  (of  family  and  friends) 

Trustworthy 

Understanding  (empathetic) 

Undeterred  (her  focus  was  true) 

Untiring 

Value'driven 

Virtuous 

Workaholic 

Worrisome  (unnecessarily) 


Under  any  reasonable  interpretation,  concerning  the  list  of  words  above,  all 
except  "worrisome"  are  positives.  None,  except  that  one  word,  is  a  negative.  That 
speaks  well  for  Mother.  No  wonder  her  children  proclaim  their  love  for  her. 
There  was  no  reason  not  to  love  her.  Robert  spoke  truly  when  he  said  he  saw  no 
fault  in  Mother  and  he  sees  no  fault  in  her  now. 

With  respect  to  the  2  lists  of  words  Gloria  and  I  developed  which  apply  to 
Dad  and  Mother,  one  will  not  read  in  either  list  the  word  "meek."  That  is  not  by 
mistake  because  that  word  needs  special  attention.  The  word,  as  defined  and 
discussed  in  paragraphs  that  follow,  certainly  applied  to  Mother.  But  what  about 
Dad?   Did  it  apply  to  him  as  well? 
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According  to  Webster's  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (1983),  meek  means 
"enduring  injury  with  patience  and  without  resentment,"  "gentle,"  "mild," 
"submissive."  Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell  (deceased  apostle  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  oi  Latter-day  Saints)  claims  a  meek  person  is  "humble."  The  dictionary 
word,  "submissive,"  certainly  implies  humility  in  submitting  to  God  and  living 
according  to  His  Gospel.  Elder  Maxwell  insists  that  meekness  is  vital  in  living  the 
Gospel  because  one  cannot  develop  "other  crucial  virtues  —  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  —  without  meekness  (Meekness  —  A  Dimension  of  True  Discipleship,  BYU 
Fourteen  Stake  Fireside,  September  5,  1982).  Elder  Maxwell  then  develops  the 
following  characteristics  of  meek  people: 

1.  They  are  not  afflicted  with  the  "I"  disease,  that  "spear-like,  vertical 
pronoun." 

2.  They  are  less  concerned  with  "entitlements"  than  with  "assignments." 

3.  The  meek  do  not  "engage  in  shoulder-shrugging  acceptance,  but  in 
shoulder-squaring,  in  order  that  we  might  better  bear  the  burdens  of  life 
and  of  our  fellow  beings." 

4.  Meekness  can  help  in  "coping"  with  life's  injustices,  generating  within 
us  a  greater  "adoration"  of  God's  perfect  justice. 

5.  Meekness  can  mean  disciplined  silence  —  holding  back  when  everyone 
else  is  "letting  go."  There  can  be  dignity  in  silence  as  was  demonstrated 
in  Christ's  life  as  He  stood  silently  before  His  accusers. 

6.  Meekness  "cultivates"  a  "generosity  in  viewing  the  mistakes  and 
imperfections  of  others." 

7.  "Assertiveness  is  not  automatically  bad."  Indeed,  it  is  desirable,  even 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  correct  social  injustice  and  wrongdoing. 

8.  "Meekness  means  less  concern  over  being  taken  for  granted,  and  more 
concern  over  being  taken  by  the  hand.  Less  concern  over  revising  our 
own  plans  for  us  and  more  concern  about  adopting  His  plans  for  us." 

9.  Usually,  the  meek  listen  more  and  talk  less.  Of  a  comparatively  meek 
Nineteenth  Century  British  cabinet  member,  the  following  tribute  was 
offered:  "If  it  was  his  duty  to  speak,  he  spoke,  but  he  did  not  want  to 
speak  when  it  was  not  his  duty  —  silence  was  no  pain  and  oratory  no 
pleasure  to  him." 

10.  The  meek  will  "yield"  "recognition,  space,  and  time"  to  others  who 
deserve,  but   likely  will  not  achieve  such  precious  considerations. 
There  can  be  no  "magnanimity  without  humility."  And  meekness  is 
"never  proud  of  itself,  never  conscious  of  itself." 

1  1.    The  meek  "avoid  the  abuse  of  authority  and  power." 
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12.  The  meek  reflect  a  "love  unfeigned,  a  genuine  caring.  The  influence 
they  exercise  flows  from  a  deep  concern." 

13.  Meekness  "rests  on  trust  and  courage." 

14.  Meekness  "permits  us  to  be  confident"  (because  God  is  with  us).  It  also 
"constitutes  a  continuing  invitation  to  continuing  education.  No 
wonder  the  Lord  reveals  His  secrets  to  the  meek  for  they  are  "easy  to  be 
entreated"  (Alma  7:23). 

15.  Meekness  does  not  mean  we  are  "bereft  of  boldness"  (remember  Joseph 
Smith's  rebuking  the  guards  in  Richmond  Jail?). 

16.  Meekness  enables  us  to  be  "righteous  in  the  dark." 

17.  Finally,  the  "observing  meek"  are  they  who  notice  nature's  wonders. 
They  contemplate  the  field's  lilies,  and  marvel  at  the  galaxies  to  be  seen 
under  Heaven's  dome.  They  see  God  moving  in  His  Eternal  majesty 
through  this  life's  manifestations  of  wonder. 

We  who  know  Dad  and  Mother  best  —  better  than  any  others  in  this  life  — 
can  move,  meditatively,  through  the  points  (from  1  through  17)  recognizing  in 
both  parents  unmistakable  ties  to  the  characteristics  of  meekness  identified  by 
Elder  Maxwell.  Mother  fits  easily  and  readily  into  the  mold  of  a  meek  person. 
But  even  Dad,  with  his  high-profile  Choleric  personality  so  visible,  was  a  meek 
person  according  to  the  criteria  expressed  above.  Many  instances  could  be  cited. 
Space  and  ethics  will  not  allow  a  lengthy  treatment,  but  1  remember  once  when 
Dad  left  his  grain  combine  in  frustration  and  went  to  the  house.  A  mechanical 
difficulty  had  taxed  his  patience  and  verbal  expressions  to  the  limit.  After  the 
difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and  Dad  was  extended  an  invitation  to  return  to  the 
field  and  his  harvester,  he  offered  a  sincere  apology  for  personal  behavior  and 
thanks  for  the  invitation.  His  Gospel-produced  contrition  was  so  evident,  the 
occasion  has  never  been  forgotten. 

But  Dad's  acid  test  was,  undoubtedly,  Gordon's  death.  How  did  he  handle 
that?  Did  he  blame  me  (Alyn),  who  really  was  at  fault?  Did  he  curse  God  for 
allowing  the  accident  to  happen?  Did  he  vent  feelings,  generated  by  Gordon's 
death,  against  Mother  and  his  living  children?  Or  against  other  relatives  and 
friends?  On  the  contrary,  he  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the  accident.  He 
withstood  temptation  to  scapegoat.  He  withstood  bitterness.  He  vented  his 
feelings,  instead,  through  fervent  and  sincere  prayer.  He  immersed  himself  in 
gospel-analysis.  He  expressed  profound  and  tender  feelings  through  poetic  verse. 
He  encouraged  his  living  sons  to  be  better  than  he,  and  to  achieve  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  potential.  Dad  was  a  good  man  because  he  was  a  meek  man,  after 
all.  No  one  can  tell  me  differently  —  simply  speaking,  I  would  not  believe  what 
might  be  said.   Now  we  must  return  to  Mother  and  her  disposition. 
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Mother's  Personality  Classified 

Based  on  the  personality  categories  discussed  in  connection  with  Dad 
Mother  was  definitely  Phlegmatic,  with  a  mix  of  Melancholy.  Certainly,  she  was 
not  Sanguine.  Neither  was  she  Choleric.  Every  trait  listed  under  Phlegmatic 
Strengths  describes  Mother.  She  had  no  Phlegmatic  Weaknesses.  This  means  she 
was  easy  to  like  and  get  along  with.  Given  Dad's  strong  Choleric  personality. 
Mother,  with  her  Phlegmatic  personality,  was  just  what  he  needed.  He  and 
Mother  came  together  in  a  loving  marital  relationship,  resulting  in  9  children 
who,  fundamentally!  were  commendably  good,  and  whose  personalities  were 
spread  across  the  personality  spectrum.  Some  were  more  like  Dad.  Some  were 
more  like  Mother.  And  some  were  less  like  either  than  were  others.  But  the  great 
common  denominator  is  not  personality,  but  the  values  Dad  and  Mother  taught 
by  example  and  verbal  expression.  Those  values  are  Gospel-related  and  timeless 
as  Eternity.  Thanks,  Dad.  Thanks,  Mother.  We  love  you  the  way  you  were,  and 
the  way  you  are. 
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Chapter  5 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus:  Pre-married  Life 

Birth,  Growing-up  Years,  and  Baptism 

3irth  and  Family  Circumstances 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus  was  born  March  8,  1904  in  eastern  Idaho.  The 
community  in  which  his  birth  occurred  originally  was  known  as  Willow  Creek 
(1883-1902),  then  Ako  (1903-1905),  Elva  (1906-1910),  and  finally  Ucon  (1911 
to  the  present).  He  was  the  fourth  son  and  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  5  sons  and  6 
daughters  born  to  Robert  Andrus  and  Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawdin.  His  brothers  were, 
from  oldest  to  youngest:  Robert  Howard,  Grant  Munday,  Rex  Quale,  (Reed) ,  and 
Thomas  Edgar.  His  sisters,  from  oldest  to  youngest,  were:  Lovenia  Minnie,  Sarah 
jane,  Rula  Ireland,  Beulah  Leona,  Vera  Valeria,  and  Inez  Louella. 

Reed  was  born  in  a  small  log  house,  next  to  and  west  of  where  a  much  larger, 
more  permanent  brick  house  was  built.  After  the  brick  house  was  constructed, 
the  log  house  was  moved  north  and  east  about  100  yards  from  its  original  location 
where  it  served  as  a  pig  pen.  The  brick  house,  today  (January  2007),  continues 
to  provide  comfortable  living  for  a  family  not  related  to  the  Andruses.  Both  log 
louse  and  brick  house  were  located  in  what  is  today  Upper  Ucon,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  business  center  of  Lower  Ucon. 

The  log  house  was  15  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long,  extending  east  to  west.  It 
claimed  2  doors,  one  on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the  north  side,  about  midway 
of  the  house.  This  crude,  simple  pioneer  structure  uncharacteristically  boasted 
a  shingle  roof,  a  definite  rarity  in  those  early  days.  Two  rooms  constituted  this 
dwelling.  One  was  a  bedroom  where  parents  and  younger  children  slept.  The 
other  was  a  kitchen/living  room  where  older  girls  and  boys  slept.  Furniture 
consisted  chiefly  of  wooden  beds,  supporting  "flat"  springs  covered  with  "straw 
ticks."  Robert  and  Lovenia's  bed  provided  a  small  measure  of  advanced  comfort 
with  a  "feather  tick."  There  was  no  fireplace  in  this  house.  Heat  was  produced 
by  a  kitchen  range.  Sagebrush,  initially,  served  as  fuel,  supplemented  by  cedar 
wood.  Culinary  water  was  obtained  from  the  Farmers'  Friend  Canal  about  2 
blocks  east  of  the  house.   Water  was  transported  from  canal  to  house  in  barrels. 

The  family's  diet  consisted  of  beet  greens,  mushrooms,  mustard  greens, 
redroot  greens,  vegetables  (from  a  large  garden  about  an  acre  in  size),  and  water 
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cress.  In  addition,  there  was  fruit  from  orchard  trees,  including  apples  and  plums. 
Fruit  was  eaten  cither  fresh  or  dried.  Berry  patches  supplied  raspberries  and 
strawberries  (Reed  remembers  taking  milk  and  sugar  into  a  berry  patch  where  he 
indulged,  from  time  to  time,  in  pure  paradisiacal  pleasure  involving  the  stomach). 
Bread,  milk,  and  puddings  were  staples  in  the  diet,  along  with  meat,  consisting 
primarily  of  pork  and  mutton.  The  family  maintained  a  herd  of  6  milk  cows,  but 
no  beef  cattle.  A  number  of  hogs  were  fed  and  kept  as  meat  for  family  use.  In 
addition  to  cow  sand  hogs,  Robert  ran  from  1,200  to  2,000  head  of  sheep.  Finally, 
there  were  on  the  Andrus  farmstead  "too  many  and  not  enough  horses"  —  too 
many  to  care  for  and  not  enough  to  do  the  work.  Usually  horses  numbered  8, 
sufficient  for  3  teams  and  2  saddle  horses.  A  tractor  was  not  purchased  until  1928 
(Reed,  at  that  time,  was  24  years  old).  This  tractor  was  the  first  petroleum- 
based-fuel  tractor  in  the  Ucon  area  —  it  burned  fusel  oil.  Before  the  tractor, 
however,  came  a  car  —  a  used  Studebaker  hearse,  purchased  in  1916  when  Reed 
was  12  years  old. 

Initially,  Robert's  farm  numbered  80  acres.  Later,  it  grew  to  240  acres,  not 
including  land  that  was  leased.  Two-hundred-forty  acres  at  that  time  was  a  large 
farm  indeed.  Robert  needed  a  family  of  1 1  children  to  manage  a  farm  of  that  size. 

On  this  farm,  crops  consisted  of  grain  (oats,  barley,  wheat),  hay,  and  sugar 
beets  (enough  to  be  "damned  miserable").  Robert  usually  leased  20  to  30  acres 
of  potato  ground  to  Japanese  farmers  on  a  share  crop  basis. 

Reed,  apparently,  was  conceived  and  born  to  fill  a  space  left  by  Rex  Quale's 
death.  Rex  was  born  August  16,  1902  and  died  in  his  sleep  March  14,  1903  at  the 
age  of  8  months.  Lovenia  felt  so  distraught  and  inconsolable  over  her  baby's  death 
that  she  yearned  for  another  boy  to  comfort  her  and  Robert  in  their  loss.  So  Reed 
"came  along  and  they  had  to  put  up  with  him"  (Life  Story  of  S.  Reed  Andrus,  a  3- 
page  document,  giving  only  a  partial  account  of  his  early  life). 

Baby  and  little-boy  clothing  was  unique  to  that  age  and  time.  Diapers  were 
made  from  heavy  flannel.  They  were  3-cornered  and  held  together  by  large  safety- 
pins.  For  Sunday  services,  little  boys  were  dressed  in  pants  and  long  black 
stockings,  extending  up  to  the  bottom  of  pant  legs.  They  wore  long-sleeved  white 
shirts.  Play  clothes  consisted  of  chambray  shirts  and  bib  overalls.  Not  until  age 
16,  did  boys  dress  in  long-legged  trousers.  BVD's  (bonafide  virgin  drawers,  a 
common  designation  for  Bradley,  Vorhees,  and  Day,  a  New  York  firm  founded  in 
1876  which  manufactured,  among  other  items,  long  underwear  for  both  men  and 
women)  came  into  vogue  about  the  time  Reed  turned  15  years  of  age.  Even  in 
advanced  age,  Reed  "damned"  the  woolen  mill's  salesman  who  persuaded  Lovenia 
to  buy  a  pair  of  black  underwear  which  he  was  expected  to  fill.  They  were  made 
to  fit  a  man  approximately  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighing  about  225  pounds. 
Lovenia  altered  this  pair  of  underwear  to  fit  Reed  by  taking  a  big  tuck  in  each 
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rm,  in  each  leg,  and  around  the  middle.  One  year  when  spring  came,  Reed 
wanted  something  a  mite  cooler.  So  he  took  a  flour  sack,  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  for 
ds  head,  sewed  the  bottom,  leaving  leg-holes,  took  a  bath  and  put  on  this  newly- 
ontrived,  homemade  garment.  But  soon,  he  was  so  uncomfortable,  he  attempted, 
ainly,  its  removal.  He  finally  summoned  Lovenia  who  came  to  the  rescue  with 
cissors  in  hand.  The  firm  of  Bradley,  Vorhees,  and  Day,  incidentally,  was 
lurchased  in  1976  by  today's  Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

jrowing-up  Years,  Home-Life,  and  the  Farm 

The  earliest  Christmas  Reed  remembers  was  the  year  in  which  the  Titanic 
ank  (this  large,  luxurious  British  ocean  liner  struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  on  April 
4,  1912  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland).  At  the  time  of  sinking,  Reed  was  1 
nonth  into  his  eighth  year.  At  Christmas  time,  his  father,  Robert,  drove  to  Idaho 
'alls  and  bought  a  hand-operated,  wind-up  phonograph  with  a  large  "morning 
[lory"  speaker.  He  also  bought  recordings,  one  of  which  was  a  re-enactment  of 
he  Titanic's  demise.  He  arose  early  Christmas  morning,  wound  the  phonograph, 
urned  up  the  volume,  and  played  this  recording.  Its  horrific,  realistic  tale 
esounded  throughout  the  house,  making  Lovenia  and  her  daughters  emotionally 
11.   Robert  and  his  sons,  however,  enjoyed  the  drama. 

Christmas  trees  were  usually  Cedar.  Decorations  were  stringed  popcorn  and 
:ranberries.  Occasionally,  candles  were  fastened  to  tree  limbs,  though  danger 
rom  fire  made  this  a  risky  practice.  During  an  evening  preceding  Christmas, 
kVard  members,  typically,  gathered  at  the  Amusement  Hall  (located  about  100 
/ards  northeast  across  a  road  running  in  front  of  the  church  house)  where 
:hildren  enjoyed  a  grand  party.  And  occasionally  on  Christmas  Eve,  older 
:hildren  walked  to  lower  Ucon  for  window-shopping  in  stores  there.  Stockings 
vere  hung  with  names  attached.  Apples,  candy,  nuts  and,  rarely,  bananas  filled 
he  stockings.  Gifts  were  exactly  what  was  needed  —  that  is,  they  were  items 
laving  daily  utility. 

Christmas  dinner  was  special.  Food  consisted  of  chicken,  goose,  dressing, 
DOtatoes,  gravy,  cranberries,  and  pie.  Robert  loved  mince  pie.  A  Christmas 
radition  was  for  Lovenia  to  serve  him  mince  pie  for  breakfast  on  Christmas  day. 
3f  course,  other  family  members  ate  their  share  whether  mince  was  a  favorite  or 
lot.  Minnie  always  made  Christmas  candy,  so  no  one  with  a  sweet-tooth  went 
without. 

For  Christmas  holiday  fun,  young  people  typically  gathered  on  an  ice  pond 
in  Upper  Ucon,  built  a  bon  fire  and  skated  into  the  night.  They  also  skated  along 
the  Farmer's  Friend  Canal. 

According  to  Reed's  testimony,  his  home-life  was  "exceedingly  pleasant," 
except  for  work  which  to  him  was  "exceedingly  unpleasant."     He  and  other 
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children,  including  family  members,  enjoyed  not  only  skating,  but  skiing  (behind 
a  horse),  Bo\  Scout  trips,  father  and  son's  outings,  house  parties,  and  swimming 
parties.  His  favorite  competitive  sports  during  elementary  school  years  were 
shooting  marbles  and  wrestling  matches.  During  summer  months,  games 
consisted  of  baseball,  dare-base,  pomp,  and  run-sheep-run.  Reed  said,  "I  question 
that  any  commercial  entertainment  could  be  more  invigorating,  more  entertaining, 
or  more  fun  than  these  creative  sports"  (My  Life's  Sketch,  Ucon,  Idaho,  1968,  a 
7-page  document,  covering  Reed's  life  until  his  appointment  as  Idaho  State  Land 
Agent  during  the  Spring  of  1959). 

As  Reed  grew  into  his  teen  years,  he  developed  a  keen  interest  in  dancing. 
He  became  an  excellent  dancer,  achieving  renown  among  peers  at  Ricks 
Academy. 

Dances  in  Ucon  occurred  in  the  Amusement  Hall,  located  east  across  a  road 
running  in  front  of  the  Church  house,  and  north  about  100  yards.  Built  in  1890, 
it  was  a  "frame"  building,  without  paint,  about  45  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long.  It 
had  a  superb  hardwood  floor  and  stage.  The  building  was  used  for  basketball 
games,  drama  productions,  weddings,  and  weekend  dances. 

During  those  long-ago  years,  money  was  scarce  and  worth  much  more  than 
at  present  (a  nickel  then  would  buy  much  more  than  50  cents  in  today's  money). 
Reed,  apparently,  learned  the  value  of  money  early  in  life.  He  and  a  friend  (not 
named),  found  eggs  a  hen  had  laid  in  Robert's  field.  They  took  their  find  to  a 
Ucon  store  managed  by  "Hy"  Kirkham  (later  Bishop  Kirkham).  There  they 
traded  the  eggs  for  candy.  Kirkham  felt  something  was  not  quite  right  —  the  boys 
had  taken  eggs  not  belonging  to  them.  He  knew  Lovenia  certainly  would  not  have 
permitted  them  to  trade  eggs  for  candy.  Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  eggs.  The 
boys  got  their  candy.  Then  later,  in  Sunday  School  class,  they  got  a  lesson  from 
"Brother"  Kirkham  concerning  honesty. 

As  Reed  advanced  from  childhood  into  boyhood,  he  learned  to  work  as  older 
boys  and  men  did.  For  example,  he  explained  his  personal  participation  in  adding 
onto  the  old  rock  church  building  begun  in  1895  and  dedicated  in  1904,  the  year 
in  which  he  was  born. 

At  this  early  time  in  my  life  the  church  house  was  located  just 
north  of  the  school  house  across  the  street  and  east  of  my  father's  home 
on  the  same  block.  It  was  a  rectangular  rock  building  approximately  30 
by  1  50  feet  in  dimension.  When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  this 
building  was  added  to  on  the  west  and  by  a  brick  structure  almost  as 
large  as  the  rock  (building)  making  the  building  appear  as  a  "T."  This 
new  structure  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  my  father,  who  was 
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Bishop.    I  led  the  derrick  horse  that  hoisted  the  brick  to  the  working 
crew  (My  Life's  Sketch,  Ucon,  Idaho,  1968). 

Reed  also  worked  on  the  family  farm.   He  wrote: 

My  summers  were  spent  weeding  (the  garden),  thinning  and 
hoeing  beets,  haying,  which  lasted  nearly  all  summer,  throwing  bundles 
and  shocking  grain,  pulling  mustard  out  of  the  grain  field,  and  the 
never-ending  nasty  jobs  of  an  undesirable  nature  that  Adam  left  to  his 
kinship  what  other  people  did  not  want  and  tried  not  to  do.  I  think  I 
had  them  all  and  I  hope  I  have  them  whipped  throughout  eternity  (My 
Life's  Sketch,  Ucon,  Idaho,  1968). 

Life  on  the  Robert  Andrus  farm,  as  on  other  farms  throughout  the  country, 
ocused  on  horses  and  horse-drawn  implements.  Until  1928,  there  were  no 
)etroleum-based-fuel-powered  tractors  in  the  Ucon  farming  community,  only 
leavy  steam-powered  engines  used  to  move  and  operate  threshing  machines. 
Without  horses,  then,  farming  would  have  reverted  to  primitive  pre-Nineteenth 
Century  methods.  Good  teams  and  saddle  horses  were  vital  to  any  successful 
arming  and  ranching  operation.  Robert  Andrus,  as  intimated  earlier,  combined 
)Oth  farming  and  ranching,  running  from  80  to  240  acres  of  ground  and  1,200  to 
1,000  head  of  sheep.  With  milk  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep  to  feed,  grain  and 
lay  were  major  crops.  Not  all,  but  most  crops  raised  were  used  on  the  farm. 
Commercial  farming,  by  today's  scale,  was  not  practiced.  With  this  in  mind,  then, 
deed's  life  on  the  farm  during  haying  and  threshing  operations  can  now  be 
described. 

Hay  was  cut  with  teams  of  horses  pulling  mowing  machines,  one  team  per 
nower,  numbering  up  to  3  teams  and  3  mowers.  At  least  one  team  and  mower 
were  going  "nearly  all  the  time"  during  summer  months.  From  time  to  time,  as 
needed,  other  teams  and  mowers  were  added. 

Shortly  after  hay  was  mowed,  it  was  dump-raked  (for  a  description  of  dump- 
rakes  and  dump-raking,  consult  Chapter  9).  While  young,  Reed's  job,  during 
laying  operations,  was  to  dump-rake  recently  mowed  hay.  As  he  grew  older,  hay 
mowing  became  his  assignment.  He  liked  dump-raking.  He  did  not  particularly 
care  for  mowing,  especially  when  June  Grass  grew  with  the  hay.  Alfalfa  Hay  was 
easy  to  mow.  June  Grass  was  tough  and  difficult  to  mow,  especially  with  a  dull 
knife. 

In  an  interview,  Reed  was  asked  how  he  "regarded  various  haying  operations, 
and  what  he  liked  to  do  the  most."  His  answer  follows,  as  well  as  answers  to  other 
questions  asked  during  the  interview. 
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A.  Lot  me  go  back  to  when  I  was  youngest.  As  I  remember  it,  before  we  bought 
the  160  acres  on  which  Howard  and  Tom  now  live  (a  mile  northeast  of  the 
Robert  Andrus  homestead),  we  rented  160  acres  east  of  here  (Upper  Ucon) 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  field  then  another  Vz  mile  in  the  field.  Riding 
those  old  iron-tired  wagons  up  a  rocky  road  to  the  farm  made  you  feel  almost 
like  you  had  Saint  Vitus  Dance. 

We  used  to  take  our  dinner  up  there  and  park  by  an  irrigation  ditch. 
Mother  tried  to  make  her  dinner  and  pack  it  away  so  it  would  be  warm  when 
the  noon  hour  came.  We  laid  a  tablecloth  out  on  the  grass  and  passed  the 
plates  around.  We  had  porcelain  plates  and  porcelain  cups.  We  drank  right 
out  of  the  ditch.  So  it  was  not  a  problem  carrying  water.  I  would  hate  to 
think  I  had  to  do  that  now.  I  would  have  been  long  since  buried  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  but  then  it  seemed  all  right  because  then  it  seems  the  water 
was  not  polluted  like  it  is  now,  or  we  were  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.      What  would  you  take  in  your  dinner? 

A.  Potatoes,  gravy,  beans,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  peaches,  pears  —  fresh  fruit 
that  had  been  bottled  (or  dried).  Dinner  time  was  always  our  most  desirable 
time,  because  when  you  are  away  from  home  like  that,  you  get  pretty  hungry. 
1  was  quite  young  at  that  time,  because  that  was  before  the  160  acres 
had  been  acquired  that  we  now  own.  We  were  raking  with  a  dump  rake  — 
1  horse,  and  everything  was  done  with  your  feet.  You  would  push  your  foot 
down  on  one  lever  and  that  would  hold  the  rake  solid  so  it  would  gather  the 
hay.  The  rake  stretched  over  2  mower  swaths.  When  you  gathered  all  you 
thought  the  rake  could  handle,  then  you  would  step  on  another  lever  that 
dumped  it.  I  got  to  where  I  could  put  the  horse  on  a  trot.  I  remember  one 
time  when  they  were  after  my  dad  to  run  for  county  commissioner,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Times  Register,  which  later  merged  with  the  Dailv  Post  and 
became  the  Post  Register,  the  editor  came  up  in  the  field  to  try  and  encourage 
my  dad  to  run.  Then  he  wrote  an  article  and  put  it  in  the  paper  — 
campaigning  you  might  call  it  —  for  my  dad  through  his  paper.  He  said  "the 
morning  was  going  at  full  capacity,  and  the  little  fellow  on  the  rake  had  his 
horse  on  the  trot.  You  have  never  seen  such  activity  in  all  your  life."  That 
was  almost  typical  of  every  day  up  there.  We  spent  nearly  all  summer  in  that 
area.  We  would  no  sooner  finish  the  first  crop  and  the  second  crop  would 
be  ready. 

Besides  mowing  and  raking  hay,  it  was  necessary  to  bunch  it  before  it 
could  be  pitched  on  (to  a  wagon).  The  rake  would  drop  hay  about  anywhere 
from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  hay.  Then  we 
iound  it  very  convenient  to  bunch  hay  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  on 
it.     It  handles  so  much  nicer.     You  could  take  a  pitchfork  and  take  one 
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mower  swath  in  the  bunch  and  turn  it  over  onto  the  second  mower  swath 
that  was  gathered  with  the  same  rake.  Bunching  hay  ran  into  a  skill.  If  you 
bunched  hay  when  it  was  not  too  dry,  it  would  pick  up  very  well  off  the 
ground.  You  just  put  your  fork  into  a  bunch  and  nearly  all  of  it  would  come 
up  and  there  was  not  much  clean  up.  If  the  hay  was  bunched  when  it  was 
dry,  then  the  pitcher  would  have  a  lot  of  clean  up  and  it  did  not  pitch  very 
well.   As  a  result,  there  was  lots  of  waste. 

We  used  to  stack  the  hay  in  bulk  in  joints.  Each  joint  would  probably 
be  30  feet  wide  by  30-40  feet  long.  We  would  take  that  hay  just  as  high  as 
a  derrick  would  go,  which  would  probably  be  about  25  feet  in  the  air.  I 
cannot  remember  the  overpass  of  those  stacks  now,  but  at  the  time,  it  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  tell  you  the  exact  size  of  the  stack.  In  one  field, 
we  would  sometimes  have  7  or  8  joints  of  hay,  then  move  over  to  another 
part  of  the  field  and  stack  another  7  or  8  joints. 

What  would  you  do,  move  the  derrick  from  one  place  to  another?  Was  not 
that  quite  an  operation? 

It  was  an  operation  to  move  the  derrick,  but  in  the  long  run  it  paid  off 
because  we  only  moved  the  derrick  once  where  otherwise,  we  would  have 
been  hauling  every  load  of  hay  across  the  field.    So  it  paid  off. 

Now  when  we  bought  our  own  160  acres,  I  was  older  and  I  did  most  of 
the  mowing.  I  did  all  of  the  Jackson  Fork  work.  We  had  the  young  kids  on 
the  load,  tromping  the  hay.  We  had  2  men  in  the  field  pitching  the  hay.  I 
stayed  right  at  the  stack,  unloading  (the  hay).  My  dad  generally  stacked  the 
hay.  I  got  to  where  I  liked  or  disliked  the  men  in  the  field  who  did  the 
pitching,  because  the  type  of  pitching  determined  how  easy  that  load  was 
going  to  take  off.  Sometimes,  if  not  properly  pitched  on,  it  pulled  out  of  the 
fork  and  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  when  that  happened  the  leaves  would 
fall  off  and  you  would  have  nothing  but  stalks  to  send  up  the  stack  (making 
stacking  difficult  with  hay  lacking  nutrition). 

When  we  bought  our  own  field,  we  used  to  come  home  for  dinner  (the 
distance  was  lessened  by  about  a  mile).  That  was  an  operation,  because  we 
had  to  unhitch  the  horses,  grain  them,  feed  them,  and  water  them  before  you 
could  go  in  and  get  your  own  dinner,  and  that  was  always  a  terrible  chore  for 
a  kid  who  was  hungry.  We  generally  tried  to  hit  the  hay  field  just  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  we  could,  and  we  very  seldom  ever  quit  until  it  got  late  (late 
in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening).  The  only  reason  we  quit  before 
dark  was  because  the  chores  had  to  be  done  at  home,  such  as  milking  cows, 
and  feeding  pigs. 

So  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  hayfield,  how  did  you  take  your  bath?  Did 
you  go  for  a  swim  or  were  you  too  tired  to  take  a  bath? 
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A.  We  only  had  a  little  wash  tub  then  to  bathe  in.  There  were  no  inside 
bathrooms.  Generally,  the  tub  did  the  family  washing.  It  was  in  the  kitchen 
and  was  filled  partialis  with  water  from  the  small  reservoir  on  the  kitchen 
range  mixed  with  cold  water.  If  you  were  any  size  at  all,  there  was  hardly  any 
room  tor  vour  feet  and  legs.  A  bath  was  also  something,  for  me,  to  be 
avoided  and  hated  rather  than  enjoyed.  Generally,  we  always  aimed  to  hit 
the  canal  and  take  a  swim  at  the  end  of  the  day.  That  was  probably  the  best 
part  ot  the  day. 

Q.      How  often  would  you  have  to  sharpen  your  hay  knives? 

A.  That  depended  on  the  type  of  hay  you  were  cutting.  If  it  were  straight 
Alfalfa,  you  could  cut  for  quite  a  long  time  —  you  could  cut  for  a  good  half 
a  day  in  straight  Alfalfa;  if  it  were  thick,  sometimes  more  than  that. 
Ordinarily,  if  the  Alfalfa  were  not  thick,  then  it  was  mixed  with  grasses  that 
made  it  extremely  difficult.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  change  knives  2 
or  3  times  a  day.  There  was  good  hay  growing  in  the  country  then,  better 
than  now.  However,  there  was  lots  of  wild  stuff  mixed  with  it,  Yarrow, 
Timothy,  June  Grass  and  what  have  you,  and  when  you  ran  into  hay  with 
much  June  Grass  you  ran  into  problems. 

Q.      Did  you  use  a  derrick  horse  or  a  team  of  horses? 

A.  We  used  a  derrick  horse,  and  I  think  I  will  never  get  over  being  ashamed  of 
myself  the  way  I  had  to  holler  at  the  poor  little  girl  out  there  leading  that 
derrick  horse.  As  they  would  fork  upon  the  stack,  the  horse  was  generally 
pretty  good,  but  once  in  a  while,  he  might  go  too  far  before  the  derrick  girl 
could  stop  him.  And  when  it  came  to  backing  up,  unless  there  was  an  adult 
out  there  holding  the  reigns,  sometimes  it  was  most  difficult  for  those  little 
girls  who  frequently  led  our  derrick  horse  to  back  the  horse  up.  It  seemed 
to  me  it  took  forever  and  a  day  to  get  that  fork  back  on  the  wagon  so  I  could 
load  it. 

Q.      So  who  led  the  derrick  horse? 

A.  Oh,  my  sisters  younger  than  myself —  Sarah,  Rula,  and  Inez.  Beulah  did  noi 
so  much  because  of  her  one  leg  being  crippled. 

Q.      Did  you  ever  have  any  run-a-ways? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  run-a-ways  in  the  field.  The  hay  was  tipped  over,  the  rack 
tipped  off  the  wagon.  It  was  a  wonder  someone  did  not  get  hurt,  but  I  canno 
remember  any  occasion  when  anyone  was  hurt.  We  sometimes  had  loads  o 
hay  tip  over  on  their  way  in.  That  was  the  fault  of  those  who  did  th< 
pitching  in  the  field.  One  man  might  have  a  tendency  to  keep  his  side  wel 
out  on  the  rack  where  the  other  one  would  push  his  in.  If  you  ever  got 
pitchers  working  like  that,  you  were  in  trouble. 

Q.      Who  used  to  pitch  hay  for  you? 
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Well,  my  brother,  Howard.  And  he  was  always  noted  for  placing  his  hay  well 

out  on  the  rack.    You  could  put  on  a  bigger  load  that  way.    Then  my  dad 

hired  Joseph  Starkey,  a  man  about  the  same  age  as  my  dad,  to  pitch  with 

Howard,  and  he  was  just  the  opposite.   He  would  push  his  hay  in.   And  so, 

I  was  in  trouble  about  half  the  time  come  unloading. 

Okay,   Uncle  Howard   pitched,   Grandpa   stacked,   and  you  operated   the 

Jackson  Fork,  where  was  Uncle  Grant? 

Grant  was  bothered  a  lot  with  Asthma  and  hay  dust.    It  gave  him  a  lot  of 

trouble.    He  was  generally  out  mowing  during  the  hay  hauling  season,  or 

doing  other  work  such  as  cultivating. 

When  winter  set  in  and  you  needed  hay,  would  you  feed  where  the  hay  was 

stacked  or  would  you  load  it  on  wagons  and  bring  it  down  to  the  barnyard? 

Sometimes,  the  hay  would  be  fed  in  the  field  where  it  was.   Sometimes,  the 

hay  would  be  sleighed  down  to  where  we  wanted  to  feed  it.  There  were  quite 

a  few  beets  in  the  country  then,  and  to  raise  beets  took  a  lot  of  manure,  and 

they  did  not  have  commercial  fertilizer,  and  so  many  times  the  hay  would  be 

sleighed  onto  beet  ground  where  it  might  be  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half 

from  the  stack. 

How  much  did  you  sell  your  hay  for,  if  you  sold  any  at  all?  Or  how  much  did 

you  have  to  pay  for  it,  if  you  had  to  buy  it? 

That  depended.  There  were  lots  of  sheep  in  the  country.  Even  though  there 

was  not  a  lot  of  hay  that  was  shipped  out,  except  in  bad  winters  elsewhere. 

Generally,  the  hay  was  fed  locally,  and  there  were  sufficient  sheep  to  demand 

a  fair  price  for  the  hay.   Following  World  War  I,  I  remember  hay  got  up  to 

$40  a  ton.  Of  course,  sheep  men  could  not  afford  to  feed  sheep  that  kind  of 

hay,  so  some  of  them  were  shipped  to  Omaha  or  Chicago.    That  is  when 

sheep  dropped  from  around  $18  a  head  to  around  $3  on  the  Omaha  market. 

That  is  when  a  number  of  sheep  men  went  broke  (including  C.W.  Brown  of 

Parker,  Melba's  father).     On  the  average,   hay  unloaded  at  a  fair  price, 

according  to  the  times  when  we  were  then  living. 

What  would  that  be  —  $20  per  ton? 

No,  I  would  say  the  average  would  run  from  $8  to  $15. 

How  many  sheep  did  Robert  have? 

For  a  while,  we  had  2  herds.    Two  herds  of  sheep  would  probably  average 

around  2,400  head.   A  herd  was  considered  somewhere  between  1,000  and 

1,400  head  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Winter  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

After  haying,  the  next  major  farming  operation  was  binding,  shocking,  and 
eshing  grain.    Of  course,  hay  harvest  and  grain  harvest  could  and  usually  did 
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overlap.    Reed  was  interviewed  concerning  grain  harvest  during  his  growing-up 
\e.irs.     The  following  is  that  interview. 

Q.      What  was  threshing  like  when  you  were  a  kid? 

A.  Well,  I  will  go  back  to  the  earliest  time  of  my  life  when  I  remember  threshing 
days.  All  threshing  at  that  time  was  done  by  privately  owned  steam  engines 
and  threshers  that  required  a  large  crew  of  men.  My  uncle,  Heber  (Andrus), 
engineered  one  oi  these  steam  engines  that  was  bought  as  a  partnership  by 
him,  my  father,  A.B.  Simmons,  and  Joe  Starkey.  I  became  quite  familiar 
with  the  threshing  operations  when  I  was  just  a  kid,  before  my  teens. 

Q.      When  you  say  engineer,  you  mean  he  operated  it? 

A.  Yes.  The  grain  at  that  time,  we  only  had  2  or  3  species,  and  they  produced 
a  lot  of  straw.  The  grain  straw  grew  long.  The  grain  did  not  set  on  the  head 
as  thick  or  as  in  nice  of  kernels  as  we  have  developed  since.  At  that  time,  a 
50-bushel  crop  to  the  acre  was  an  excellent  crop.  The  average  grain 
harvested  would  be  30-40  bushels  (per  acre).  The  long  straw  and  the  process 
that  grain  had  to  go  through  before  it  was  finally  separated  from  the  chaff 
and  put  into  sacks,  was  quite  an  arduous  deal.  At  first  it  had  to  be  cut  with 
a  binder.  The  binder  would  run  it  up  on  canvasses  and  into  a  knotter.  This 
knotter  tied  it  into  bundles  with  a  string,  and  those  bundles  would  probably 
weigh,  they  could  adjust  the  size  of  them,  but  they  could  weigh  anywhere 
from  20  to  75  pounds.  The  average  bundle  would  probably  weigh  50 
pounds.  And  because  straw  varied  in  length,  bundles  also  varied  in  length. 
After  the  cutter  had  gone  through  and  cut  it  and  laid  these  bundles  on  the 
ground,  you  could  imagine  that  each  bundle  would  lose  wheat  in  the 
operation. 

After  it  had  laid  on  the  ground  in  bundles,  we  would  have  to  go  through 
and  shock  it.  What  I  mean  by  shocking,  we  would  set  those  bundles  with  the 
butt  end  down  and  the  heads  up  in  groups  of  maybe  5  to  a  dozen.  This  was 
done  because  those  shocks  of  bundles  would  sometimes  be  out  in  the  field 
for  weeks.  It  might  be  cut  in  August,  late,  and  not  threshed  until  November. 
If  it  went  too  late,  then  the  bundles  were  hauled  from  these  shocks  and  were 
stacked  (where  threshing  would  take  place).  If  snow  came  early,  then  the 
thresher  would  go  to  the  stacks  (and  bundles  from  the  stacks  would  be  fed 
into  the  thresher,  even  after  snow  had  come  in  November  or  December). 

Well,  you  can  see  that  through  all  this  handling,  a  certain  amount  of 
kernels  were  going  to  be  wasted  and  lost.  Even  though  we  did  not  produce 
.is  heavy  then  as  we  do  now,  what  we  did  produce  resulted  in  much  more 
waste.     Now  when  you  put  a  combine  in  the  field,  it  elevates  the  grain 
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directly  into  an  elevator,    to  a  bin  and  from  there  into  a  truck  without  loss 
of  kernels.   There  is  no  need  for  loss  of  kernels  in  our  operation  today. 

Now  the  method  of  threshing  was  this  way.  Neighbors  would  group 
themselves  together,  and  generally  they  had  to  have  at  least  4  men  in  the 
field  who  would  pitch  bundles  onto  the  wagons  from  the  shocks  of  bundles 
in  the  field.  Then  there  had  to  be  at  least  6  wagons,  sometimes  more,  to 
keep  a  nice  crew  going.  Six  wagons  hauling  the  bundles  from  the  field  to  the 
machine  which  required  6  men  there.  Then  at  the  machine,  there  were 
always  at  least  2  wagons  (one  on  each  side  of  the  receiving  hopper)  and  at 
times  2  more  waiting  to  unload.  A  man  was  needed  to  bag  the  grain  in  sacks 
which  when  full  could  weigh  as  much  as  120  pounds.  These  sacks  were 
loaded  onto  a  wagon  (or  later  onto  a  truck)  and  taken  to  a  granary  or  mill. 
Then  there  was  the  engineer,  the  man  who  operated  the  steam  engine  and 
kept  the  thresher  going.  Finally,  there  was  the  water  monkey,  a  man  who 
would  go  to  the  canal  or  ditch  and  pump  his  tank  full  of  water.  This  kept  the 
engine  in  water  which  produced  the  steam  to  drive  the  thresher.  There  was 
none  of  these  who  could  be  eliminated  without  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the 
crew.  Well,  it  was  the  custom  then  for  the  one  who  was  being  threshed  to 
feed  this  crew.  So  the  women  would  double  up  to  accomplish  their  work  and 
would  double  their  effort.  Two  or  3  women  would  group  together  and  cook 
the  meals  for  the  crew  as  long  as  they  were  threshing  on  some  particular 
place.  This  did  not  involve  just  dinner.  This  involved  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper. 

So,  what  time  did  they  go  to  work? 

They  always  started  early.  They  tried  to  have  their  chores  all  done,  their 
horses  fed  and  watered,  and  hitched  to  their  wagons  and  ready  to  enter  the 
field  by  8:00  at  least.  By  8:00,  they  figured  the  dew  was  sufficient  in  the 
shocked  grain  that  after  the  handling  of  it  and  the  first  wagons  got  up  to  the 
machine,  it  would  be  ready  to  thresh.  There  were  some  wagons  left  loaded 
the  night  before  that  would  not  be  affected  by  the  dew.  Eight  seemed  to  be 
a  reasonable  hour.  Many  times  supper  was  served  after  dark.  People 
returned  home  after  dark.  And  all  the  private  chores  had  to  be  done  after 
that  time.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  see  rings  of  smoke  rising  in  the  air 
in  dozens  of  spots  over  the  Valley  as  far  as  we  could  see  which  represented 
other  steam  outfits  busy  threshing  grain.  We  could  tell  where  the  other 
outfits  were  just  from  the  smoke  rising  from  the  steam  engines. 
Dad,  you  said  there  was  a  water  monkey  who  got  water  from  a  canal  or  ditch 
to  keep  the  steam  engine  going.  How  did  he  fill  his  water  wagon?  You  did 
not  have  pumps. 
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A.  A  hand  pump  —  an  old  hand  pump.  He  would  stand  on  top  of  the  water 
u  agon.  One  hose  went  into  the  diteh;  the  other  hose  went  into  the  tank  on 
his  water  wagon,  and  that  tank  would  hold  probably  200-300  gallons  of 
water.  And  you  would  see  him  running  that  pump  handle  which  was  as  tall 
as  he  was  hack  and  forth.  Sometimes,  he  would  need  2  hours  to  fill  his  tank. 
The  engineer  always  filled  his  reserve  tanks  on  the  engine  before  the  water 
monkey  left  to  get  more  water.  It  was  all  so  timed  that  the  reserve  tanks  of 
the  steam  engine  would  properly  take  care  of  it  until  the  water  monkey  could 
return  with  his  water  tank  full  to  reimburse  the  reserve  tanks  of  the  steam 

engine. 
Q.      Would  that  not  be  a  hard  job  to  pump  that  much  water  from  a  canal  or 

ditch.7 

A.  The  only  nice  thing  about  the  water  monkey  job  was  that  you  were  out  of  the 
chaff,  and,  if  he  worked  fast,  he  could  work  himself  into  a  rest.  If  he  worked 
slow,  he  would  be  working  all  the  time.  It  was  also  his  job  to  go  and  get  coal 
—  whenever  he  had  time  to  do  this.  He  had  to  keep  the  coal  bins  full  on  the 
steam  engine.  Generally,  however,  1  trip  for  coal  could  take  care  of  its  need 
for  a  couple  of  days. 

Q.      Where  would  the  coal  be  put? 

A.  The  steam  engine  was  provided  with  coal  bins.  The  bins  would  hold 
sufficient  coal  on  the  engine  to  keep  it  going  for  maybe  a  day  to  a  day  and  a 
half.  But  there  was  always  the  coal  wagon.  If  all  the  coal  could  not  be  put 
into  the  bins,  the  wagon  was  left  nearby  until  it  was  empty. 

Q.      Talk  about  getting  the  coal  into  the  firebox. 

A.  The  engineer  always  shoveled  the  coal  into  the  firebox.  The  engineer's  job 
was  simply  to  run  that  engine,  and  in  so  doing,  he  would  siphon  the  water 
from  the  reserve  tanks  into  his  steam  engine  and  he  would  also  shovel  the 
coal  from  the  coal  bins  into  the  fire  box.  There  was  quite  a  skill  when  doing 
that.  We  had  engineers  who  tried  their  best  to  run  those  engines  and  failed. 
You  had  to  know  how  to  bank  the  fire.  You  had  to  know  how  to  take  care 
of  clinkers.  You  had  to  be  able  to  bring  that  water  to  a  boiling  point  fast  and 
keep  it  there  under  a  constant  load.  So  it  was  quite  a  skill  attached  to  the 
manner  of  engineering  a  steam  engine. 

While  all  this  involved  hard  manual  labor,  there  was  a  lot  of  real 
pleasure  associated  with  it.  During  a  breakdown,  the  neighbors  in  the  field 
had  a  chance  to  visit  with  one  another.  However,  they  did  not  try  to  create 
a  breakdown  because  they  knew  they  had  to  keep  moving  to  get  that  grain 
threshed  fast  before  Christmas  time.  Many  of  them  would  haul  into  the 
stacks,  and  the  stacks  would  be  threshed  after  snow  had  fallen. 
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I  remember  during  threshing  days,  we  learned  to  appreciate  certain 
women  who  could  fix  a  better  salad,  better  cake,  better  pie.  Some  would  be 
better  or  more  skilled  in  one  field  and  some  in  another.  We  also  learned  to 
know  who  we  thought  was  a  good  cook,  generally,  as  opposed  to  one  who 
was  not  quite  so  good.  We  had  our  preferences.  Of  course,  we  did  not  talk 
about  that,  only  at  home.  We  really  got  to  know  people.  It  was  there  I 
learned  to  appreciate  some  men  who  did  not  appear  to  be  reputable  as  far  as 
leadership  in  the  community  was  concerned.  Their  demonstration  around 
the  threshing  machine,  though,  was  shown  to  be  real  down-to-earth,  good 
workers  and  good  men,  and  people  who  would  give  their  lives  to  help 
somebody,  that  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

}.     As  a  kid,  what  did  you  do  at  threshing  time? 

L  As  a  young  boy  too  young  to  run  a  bundle  wagon  or  pitch  bundles  in  the 
field,  I  was  never  so  young  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  shock  grain,  that  is,  put 
bundles  in  piles  so  they  could  be  picked  up  by  the  pitchers  and  wagons.  That 
was  a  real  job  for  a  young  fellow.  Frequently,  we  were  out  shocking  grain, 
even  ahead  of  the  threshing  machine,  trying  to  clear  a  field  in  a  given  time. 
There  was  always  something  for  kids  to  do,  almost  irrespective  of  their  age. 

^.     Atter  growing  up  and  getting  bigger,  what  job  did  you  prefer? 

L  I  preferred,  of  course,  pitching  in  the  field,  but  that  was  left  entirely  for  the 
more  mature  men.  The  next  job  they  generally  graduated  a  kid  to  was 
running  a  bundle  wagon.  Actually,  running  a  bundle  wagon  was  to  me 
harder  work  than  pitching  in  the  field. 

At  this  point  in  the  interview,  Reed  was  called  to  the  telephone  and  Melba 
ontinued  the  interview.  She  talked  about  preparing  and  serving  meals  to 
hreshing  crews. 

The  Rudd  family  at  home  (Parker)  had  a  threshing  machine,  and 
Erastus  Rudd  was  the  engineer  on  the  machine.  That  crew,  the  ones  who 
came  and  got  the  machine  all  steamed  up  and  ready  to  go,  were  the  ones  who 
came  to  your  house  for  breakfast  at  5:00  in  the  morning.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  can  remember  when  home  smelled  of  coffee  brewing  on  the  stove  for 
the  mens'  breakfast.  We  fixed  coffee  and  the  men  drank  it.  Those  were 
wonderful  days.  All  those  men  would  come  and  eat  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper. 

The  women  used  to  take  a  couple  or  3  days  preparing  for  the  event. 
They  would  make  pies  and  pudding  with  scalded  milk,  sugar,  corn  starch, 
and  vanilla.  It  would  cool  and  would  be  eaten  with  whipped  cream 
(Interview,  S.  Reed  and  Melba  Andrus,  Winter  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 
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Baptism 

Reed  was  baptized  h\  Benjamin  F.  Ritchie  on  Saturday,  April  27,  1912.  At 
that  time,  he  was  1  month  and  3  weeks  into  his  eighth  year  (Family  Group  Record- 
513),  He  was  confirmed  the  following  day  (Sunday,  April  28,  1912)  by  Amos 
Robinson.  Both  baptism  and  confirmation  took  place  in  Willow  Creek  Ward, 
Bin-ham  Stake  (Idaho  halls  Family  History  Center,  Film  number  007281). 

Education:  Elementary  School  and  Ricks  Academy 

Elementary  School 

At  age  6  (1910),  Reed  entered  elementary  school.  The  school  building, 
constructed  in  1906,  was  then  a  relatively  new  2-story  brick  building  located 
south  across  a  road  from  the  church  house.  Thus,  it  was  south  and  east,  about 
200  yards,  from  the  Robert  Andrus  home.  Its  4  rooms  accommodated  4  primary 
grades  on  the  ground  floor  (2  grades  to  each  room)  and  4  upper  grades  in  2 
second-story  rooms.  It  had  no  indoor  plumbing  (toilets  were  outside)  and  was 
heated  inadequately  by  a  wood  or  coal-fueled  furnace.  Drinking  water  came  in 
barrels  from  the  Farmer's  Friend  Canal  1  block  east. 

In  1921,  when  Reed  was  17  years  old,  the  school  building  he  attended  from 
Grade  1  through  Grade  8  was  replaced  by  a  new  building,  located  1  block  west  of 
the  Andrus  home.  This  building  accommodated  grades  1  through  8  until  1924 
when  Grades  9  and  10  were  added.  A  full  high  school,  including  Grades  9 
through  12,  became  reality  in  1931.  This  building  when  finished  included  a 
gymnasium.  It  was  constructed  under  the  urging  and  supervision  of  Reed's  father 
who  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  (Sherrol/Karen  Landon,  A  City  Lost-A  City 
Found,  page  133,  Ucon,  Idaho,  2002). 

For  Reed,  school  in  the  old  building  started  at  9:00  a.m.  and  dismissed  at 
4:00  p.m.,  with  1  hour  for  lunch.  Students  would  line  up  outside  then  march  into 
their  classrooms.   Reed  was  always  last  in  line. 

Teachers,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  predominantly  Latter-day  Saint 
community,  were  not  Latter-day  Saints.  Reed's  favorite  teacher  (his  most 
"favorite  of  all  teachers"  during  his  educational  experience)  was  Metta  Clark,  a 
non-member  of  the  Church.  He  caused  such  disturbance  in  her  classroom  that 
Metta  took  all  she  could  take  then  invited  him  over  to  her  house.  There  she  sated 
him  with  candy,  and  through  that  sweet  and  unforgettable  experience  won  him 
over.  After  that,  Reed  gave  her  no  more  trouble. 

Another  teacher  Reed  considered  to  be  "outstanding"  was  Hans  Jensen,  a 
member  of  the  Church.  Hans  taught  Seventh  and  Eighth  Graders.  One  day,  he 
required  Reed  to  stay  inside  the  classroom  after  school  had  been  dismissed. 
Apparently,  Reed  had  caused  some  classroom  disturbance  and  needed  to  pay  the 
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enalty.  However,  Reed  arranged  with  friends  to  provide  a  ladder.  He  then 
limbed  out  a  window,  down  the  ladder,  and  ran  for  freedom.  Jensen,  after 
iscovering  Reed's  absence,  started  home,  intending  to  stop  along  the  way  at  the 
Lndrus  residence  to  talk  with  Robert  and  Lovenia  about  their  recalcitrant  son. 
ust  as  he  approached  their  house,  however,  someone  with  team  and  sleigh  came 
long,  offering  him  a  ride  home.  The  offer  was  more  attractive  than 
onfrontation  with  parents  of  a  recreant  boy,  so  he  accepted  the  offer.  Reed  was 
aved  by  a  miracle.  The  following  morning,  Jensen  had  "cooled  off  sufficiently 
hat  nothing  was  ever  said  about  the  "great  escape, "except  as  Reed  described  it 
Interview,  Reed  Andrus,  Winter  1971,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

licks  Academy 

After  graduating  from  the  Eighth  Grade  at  age  15  (normally  graduation  age 
rom  the  Eighth  Grade  was  14  years;  why  Reed  was  a  year  older  is  not 
inderstood),  Reed  matriculated  at  Ricks  Academy  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  (20  miles 
lorth  of  Ucon).  Typically,  he  attended  school  at  Ricks  from  "October  25"  (this 
vas  late)  to  "March  25"  (this  was  early).  His  starting  and  ending  dates  were  late 
nd  early  because  he  was  needed  at  home  to  help  with  farm  work  and  the  sheep. 

Reed  attended  Ricks  4  winters,  boarding  with  Rexburg  residents.  If  his 
ather  could  not  provide  money  necessary  for  travel  and  school  expenses,  he  did 
lot  attend  school.  During  his  first  year  (1919),  for  example,  he  came  home  in 
November  for  a  weekend,  but  when  time  came  to  return  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Robert  had  no  money.   So  Reed  did  not  return  to  school  until  Fall  1920. 

When  Reed  was  able  to  afford  travel  expenses,  he  rode  trains  back  and  forth 
)etween  Rexburg  and  Ucon.  At  that  time  2  trains,  each  day,  steamed  north  and 
I  steamed  south.  On  Saturday  morning,  Reed  would  buy  a  ticket  to  Ucon  for  60 
rents,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  he  would  buy  a  ticket  to  Rexburg  for  the  same 
imount.  So,  when  we  read  that  Robert  had  "no  money,"  that  means  he  had  not 
iven  60  cents. 

At  Ricks  Academy,  Reed  paid  $20  per  month  for  board  and  room.  Books 
:ost  from  $1  to  $3  per  book.  Tuition  and  student  fees  amounted  to  $50.  School 
expenses,  then,  for  20  weeks  of  school  at  the  Academy  required  about  $160, 
excluding  travel  home  and  back.  Such  amount  of  money  for  that  period  of  time 
(an  economic  depression  following  World  War  I  gripped  the  nation)  was  hard  to 
earn  —  money  was  scarce.  Besides,  Reed  attended  school  with  his  brother,  Grant, 
and  sisters,  Minnie  and  Sarah.  That  required  a  combined  expenditure  of  $640  for 
Robert  to  meet. 

Reed  was  an  active  student  at  Ricks  Academy.  He  was  hailed  before  George 
S.  Romney,  president  of  the  institution,  for  disciplinary  action  because  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  one  who  whispered  during  a  biology  lecture.  Reed  intercepted 
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Romnc\  walking  across  campus,  and  while  walking  together,  Reed  explained  his 
problem.  Romnev  said,  "Win  should  we  have  trouble  with  you  when  we  have  had 
do  problem  with  other  Andruses  on  campus?"  Romney  then  stopped  and  wrote 
a  permit  readmitting  Reed  to  class  (Interview,  Reed  Andrus,  Winter  1971,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 

So,  Reed  was  a  "talker,"  apparently  a  persuasive  one.  Naturally,  he  desired 
to  join  the  debate  team.  He  made  no  preparation  for  the  try-out.  Other  students 
trying-OUt  prepared  well  with  notes  and  quotes,  but  Reed  spoke 
extemporaneously.  Two  of  the  qualifying  judges  decided  against  him  because  he 
had  no  notes  and  quotes.  Another  judge  said,  however,  that  Reed  displayed  more 
ability  and  originality  than  any  of  the  other  contestants. 

As  indicated  earlier,  Reed  loved  to  dance.  Dances  were  held  at  Ricks  every 
Friday  night.  Reed  never  missed  a  dance  if  he  could  help  the  situation.  Dances 
started  at  9:00  and  ended  at  1 2:00.  They  were  well-attended  and  well-supervised. 
They  were  the  primary  means  of  entertainment  and  recreation. 

A  "grand  ball"  usually  followed  Leadership  Week  at  Ricks.  An  important 
part  of  the  Grand  Ball  was  dancing  contests  in  which  dancers  were  judged.  Before 
his  Ricks  experience  ended,  Reed  won  first  prize. 

Reed  wrote  of  Ricks  Academy  and  its  dances: 

A  few  words  regarding  my  days  at  Ricks  Academy.  Ricks  was,  and 
1  believe  still  is,  a  fine  institution  for  young  people.  We  had  great 
dances  in  Ucon,  but  the  dances  at  Ricks  stand  out  in  my  memory  as 
unsurpassed  both  in  entertainment,  fun,  and  dignity.  Those  four  short 
winters  (November  1920  through  March  1925)  created  for  me  a 
nucleus  around  which  I  sort  of  patterned  my  life.  They  were  grand  days 
(My  Life's  Sketch,  Ucon,  Idaho,  1968). 

While  attending  Ricks  Academy,  Reed  met  Melba  Brown  from  Parker,  Idaho 
(10  miles  north  of  Rexburg).  Melba  entered  the  Academy  in  the  Fall  of  1922  as 
a  high  school  Eleventh  Grader  (she  had  taken  her  Ninth  and  Tenth  Grades  in 
Parker).  She  remained  at  Ricks  through  the  Spring  of  1925,  taking  1  year  of 
college.  Reed  left  Ricks  in  1925  (1  month  into  his  twenty-first  year).  They  met 
during  choir  practice.  Melba  was  quiet  and  reserved,  not  the  type  whom  Reed  was 
prone  to  notice  and  with  whom  he  might  develop  a  relationship  at  that  time  in  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  one  day  following  choir  practice,  Reed  walked  Melba  to  her 
Rexburg  residence.  This  brief  time  together  was  the  only  one  while  at  Ricks,  but 
it  served  as  a  harbinger  of  far-reaching  and  profoundly  meaningful  future  years  for 
both. 
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Reed  never  graduated  from  Ricks  Academy.  School  ended  in  June,  at  which 
ime  graduation  exercises  were  conducted.  But  Reed  left  school  in  March 
probably  the  last  week  in  March)  to  help  with  farm  work  and  sheep.  He  never 
eturned.  Had  he  been  able  to  stay  in  school  another  8  weeks,  completing  that 
chool  year,  he  would  have  graduated.  But  as  the  situation  dictated,  he  was  not 
high  school  graduate. 

Experiences  and  Miraculous  Recoveries 

During  boyhood  and  young  manhood,  Reed  had  a  number  of  life-threatening 
xperiences,  some  of  which  were  associated  with  miraculous  recoveries.  These 
leed  to  be  mentioned.  In  total,  they  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  watched 
>ver  from  Above  and  preserved  for  a  life's  work  specifically  for  him.  He,  himself, 
nore  than  once,  claimed  to  have  been  blessed  by  "Divine  Providence"  to 
ccomplish  his  undertakings. 

Attacked  by  a  Turkey  Gobbler 

When  Reed  was  "about  8  years  of  age,"  he  was  attacked  by  a  huge  turkey 
obbler  at  his  Uncle  Heber's  place.   He  told  the  story  as  follows: 

My  father's  home  and  Uncle  Heber's  home  were  located  probably 
a  quarter  mile  apart.  My  father's  boys  and  Uncle  Heber's  boys  played 
and  worked  together  a  lot.  In  fact,  my  father  and  Uncle  Heber  were 
partners  both  in  farming  and  also  in  a  sheep  operation.  At  the  time  this 
incident  occurred,  I  was  over  to  my  Uncle  Heber's  place  and  they  had 
a  lot  of  turkeys,  always  had  turkeys  around.  Amongst  those  turkeys  was 
a  big  turkey  gobbler.  He  was  a  tremendous  thing  in  size  and  he  had 
become  extremely  mean.  He  attacked  people  and  unless  they  were  big 
enough  to  defend  themselves,  he  was  sufficiently  big  to  become 
dangerous.  He  caught  me  in  the  yard  one  day,  took  me  down  and  was 
in  the  process  of  pecking  my  face.  It  could  not  have  gone  but  a  few 
moments  until  he  would,  perhaps,  have  pecked  my  eyes  out  when  the 
boys  older  than  myself,  by  several  years,  saw  what  was  happening  and 
came  to  my  rescue.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  first  incidents  that 
could  have  been  extremely  serious  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
the  older  boys  nearby  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 
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Corralling  Horses 

When  Reed  was  "about  10  years  of  age/'  he  and  others  at  "Uncle  Heber's" 
were  attempting  to  corral  horses,  among  which  were  young  colts  not  yet  broken 
and  tamed.    Reed  described  what  happened. 

We  boys  formed  a  circle  trying  to  get  the  horses  and  colts  into  the 
corral.  One  oi  them  broke  and  ran.  Since  I  was  the  smallest  one  in  the 
circle,  he  jumped  over  me,  his  hooves  missing  my  head  by  just  inches. 
At  the  rate  of  speed  he  was  traveling,  he  would  have  killed  me  had  he 
hit  me.  I  tell  this  because  at  that  time,  a  doctor  was  not  easily  available. 
Because  of  this  fact,  this  experience,  and  others,  could  have  been 
extremely  serious  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 

Railing  Sagebrush  in  the  South  Field 

At  "about  12  years  of  age,"  Reed  with  cousins,  Ray  and  Roland,  was  "railing 
sagebrush"  in  the  South  Field  (1  block  south  of  the  Robert  Andrus  homestead). 
Railing  sagebrush  implies  dragging  sagebrush  out  of  the  ground  by  using  a  rail  (a 
railroad  rail)  pulled  by  2  teams  of  horses.  The  rail  would  catch  against  sagebrush 
as  it  was  dragged  over  the  ground,  pulling  the  plants  free  from  soil  in  which  they 
were  anchored.  At  this  time,  in  this  particular  case,  Reed,  Ray,  and  Roland  were 
not  actually  "railing,"  but  were  chopping,  gathering,  and  loading  into  a  wagon, 
sagebrush  that  had  already  been  railed.   Reed  described  what  happened. 

We  had  gotten  my  wagon  box  filled  and  got  onto  the  road,  and 
thought  we  would  have  a  little  fun  on  the  way  home.  So  we  started 
playing  tag.  In  our  day  we  would  climb  on  the  back  of  the  wagon  and 
up  over  the  sagebrush,  and  over  the  seat,  and  down  onto  the  tongue, 
and  sometimes  jump  over  the  horses.  The  horses  were  just  going  on  a 
steady  walk  for  home.  Well,  in  the  excitement,  I  went  to  jump  on  one 
of  the  horses  and  missed  the  reins  with  my  hands  and  went  right 
straight  over  and  hit  the  ground  with  my  head.  I  was  out  cold  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew,  Ray  and  Roland  were  bathing  my  head  with  cold 
water  by  the  ditch  that  runs  down  south  of  the  Davenport  residence 
(the  old  Miskin  residence).  They  were  afraid  to  take  me  home.  When 
I  finally  came  to  and  had  sufficiently  recovered,  they  and  I  went  on 
home.  My  shoulders  were  so  sore  and  my  head  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  I  could  not  think  clearly,  and  they  were  more  than  glad  to  unload 
that  load  while  I  just  sat  down.  I  do  not  remember  how  things  followed 
that  day,  but  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  day  for  me  (some  days  can  be  a 
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headache)  because  none  of  us  dared  say  anything  to  the  folks  about 
what  had  taken  place  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 

^hrown  From  a  Running  Horse 

When  Reed  was  "about  13  years  of  age,"  he  and  Ray  Andrus  had  topped 
>eets  for  a  Japanese  farmer.  Desiring  to  be  paid  before  Thanksgiving,  they 
nounted  a  couple  of  horses  and  rode  to  collect  their  pay.  After  collecting  pay 
hecks,  they  rode  home  over  snow-covered,  slick  roads.  Reed  described  what 
lappened. 

Streets  were  icy,  but  we  had  been  used  to  riding  horses,  and  horses 
had  always  been  pretty  good;  but  this  time  we  failed  to  consider  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  freshly  shod  and  they  slipped  easily  on  the  ice.  But 
we  got  into  a  gallop  and  were  just  turning  the  corner  from  Broadway 
(Ucon-Milo  highway)  running  south  to  my  father's  home  when  the 
horse  I  was  on  slipped  and  fell,  pitching  me  over  his  head,  striking  the 
ice  on  my  shoulders  and  head.  I  was  out  for  2  or  3  hours.  In  fact,  when 
I  woke  up,  Ray  had  been  to  the  house  and  gotten  help.  They  had 
picked  me  up  and  taken  me  home,  and  I  was  on  the  bed  being  nursed 
back  to  consciousness,  2  or  3  hours  from  the  time  the  accident 
occurred.  I  guess  I  must  have  one  of  those  thick  skulls,  otherwise  I  do 
not  understand  how  1  could  have  taken  all  those  bumps  and  still  come 
out  of  it.  Either  that,  or  perhaps  I  am  suffering  today  from  what  a  lot 
of  people  think  1  am  —  that  is,  I  do  not  have  any  brains  (Interview,  S. 
Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

A.  Brief  Period  of  General  Physical  Paralysis 

According  to  Reed,  at  "about  the  age  of  13,"  he  became  generally  paralyzed 
throughout  his  body.   He  said, 

I  will  never  know  what  happened,  but  a  paralysis  struck  me  during 
the  winter  months  to  where  I  could  not  turn  over  in  bed.  I  laid  for 
weeks,  my  mother  having  to  turn  me  in  the  bed  and  feed  me.  And  since 
doctors  were  almost  unavailable  at  that  time,  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
home  nursing. 

In  the  interview,  Alyn  asked,  "Dad,  you  could  not  get  up,  or  walk,  or  sit  up, 
or  do  anything?"  To  this  query,  Reed  answered: 
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No!  No!  I  could  not  sit  up.  I  could  not  walk.  I  was  paralyzed.  I 
do  not  renumber  how  much  I  could  use  my  arms,  but  I  was  being  fed 
In  m\  folks.   Bui  apparently,  whatever  it  was,  after  2  or  3  weeks  it  left. 

Again,  Alvn  asked,  "Did  you  have  a  sickness  before  the  paralysis  came  on?" 
Reed  answered: 

No,  but  we  were  at  that  time  going  through  some  severe  winter 
weather  where  the  temperature  got  down  around  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Whether  or  not  I  had  been  overexposed  to  the  weather,  and  something 
like  that  took  place,  I  will  never  know. 

At  that  point,  the  following  questions  and  answers  were  asked  and  given  in 
the  interview: 

Q.      When  did  you  fall  off  the  horse  and  strike  your  head  while  playing  tag? 

A.      That  was  before.   That  was  when  I  was  about  12  years  of  age. 

Q.      Then  when  you  were  coming  back  from  the  Japanese  friend  where  you  had 

gone  to  collect  your  paycheck,  how  old  were  you? 
A.      That  was  when  I  was  about  13  years  of  age. 

Q.      And  this  incident  (the  paralysis)  was  when  you  were  about  13? 
A.      This  was  when  I  was  about  13. 
Q.      So,  that  (being  pitched  from  a  horse  after  collecting  his  paycheck)  happened 

sometime  before  this  incident  (the  paralysis).   1  was  just  wondering  if  there 

might  have  been  any  connection  between  the  accident  and  the  paralysis? 
A.      It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  know.    It  is  possible  there  could  be  a  connection 

(Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

The  Cramer's  Well  Experience 

When  Reed  was  a  teenager,  he  ran  a  bundle  wagon  while  threshing  at  Alf  and 
George  Cramer's  (nearly  2  miles  northeast  of  the  Robert  Andrus  homestead). 
During  lunch  time  one  day,  he  and  others  decided  to  have  some  fun.  He  spoke 
of  what  happened  in  the  following  words: 

During  the  noon  hour,  after  dinner  when  the  men  would  lay 
around  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  maybe  20  minutes  before  going 
to  work,  the  kids  had  to  be  doing  something.  Alf  and  George  had  a  well 
midway  between  both  houses  from  which  they  both  drew.  It  was  an 
open  well,  w  ith  about  a  2  and  Vi  foot  square  box  that  was  faced  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  clear  down  to  the  water.  Down  this  box,  they 
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would  send  a  bucket  on  a  rope.  The  bucket  was  attached  to  one  end  of 
the  rope  that  would  go  down  the  well.  The  other  end  went  up  and 
around  a  sweep,  a  big  wheel-type  thing  that  was  powered  by  a  horse  on 
the  end  of  a  tongue.  A  horse  would  go  around  in  a  circle,  perhaps  with 
a  radius  of  20-30  feet.  In  going  around,  it  would  wind  this  wheel- 
shaped  outfit  that  would  gather  in  the  rope  and  draw  the  bucket  to  the 
top. 

Well,  we  got  some  fancy  ideas  that  by  sending  that  bucket,  it  was 
a  big  bucket  comparable  to  a  30-gallon  drum,  we  got  the  foxy  idea  of 
sending  that  down  full  so  as  to  make  the  tongue  from  which  the  horse 
pulled  go  fast  while  riding  it.  It  had  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  kids 
before  by  sending  the  drum  down  empty.  By  sending  the  drum  down 
empty,  the  weight  of  the  child  would  offset  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  and 
it  was  not  dangerous.  But  by  sending  the  barrel  down  full,  the  weight 
of  an  adult  (a  teenage  boy  in  this  case)  could  not  nearly  offset  the 
weight  of  that  bucket  full  of  water,  and  naturally  anything  could  be 
expected. 

Well,  I  was  delegated  to  ride  it  down  (Reed  probably  volunteered) 
with  a  full  bucket  of  water.  And  of  course  I  was  quite  elated  to  play  the 
role  of  the  hero.  And  that  feeling  prevailed  until  30  seconds  after  the 
bucket  was  turned  loose.  I  was  flung  flat  on  the  ground  under  this 
tongue  whirling  over  my  head  at  several  miles  per  hour,  I  guess  missing 
my  head  by  inches.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  knocked  out,  I  would 
have  been  killed  trying  to  raise  up.  But  having  been  knocked  out,  I  was 
just  inches  below  the  tongue  sufficient  to  save  my  life.  However,  there 
were  2  posts  planted  about  30  feet  apart  to  support  the  wheel-like  thing 
that  wound  the  rope.  Even  though  they  were  planted  30  feet  apart,  I 
had  to  hit  one  of  those  with  my  back  as  I  was  flung  to  the  ground.  This 
paralyzed  me  for  a  number  of  days.  In  fact,  at  the  time  they  did  not 
know  whether  I  would  be  paralyzed  for  life.  I  could  not  move.  And 
only  by  the  efforts  of  my  mother  and  being  massaged  and  my  limbs 
being  worked  did  I  regain  the  proper  function  of  my  limbs. 

I  remember,  this  made  my  dad  pretty  aggravated.  He  was  about  to 
kick  my  pants  until  he  could  see  that  maybe  that  would  make  things 
worse.  So  I  was  spared  that  agony.  Any  way,  it  was  one  of  those 
experiences  that  I  learned  never  to  attempt  a  good  ride  on  what  we  call 
a  sweep  with  a  full  bucket  of  water  going  down  the  well,  a  well  that  was 
nearly  200  feet  deep  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 
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Sd  tar  as  Reed's  back  was  concerned,  he  said,  "I  had  some  trouble  with  my 
back,  but  surprisingly  enough,  I  was  young  enough  that  it  left  me,  all  hurts  left, 
and  inside  of  a  few  weeks,  I  was  going  again"  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring 
197  J,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Rolling  a  Ford  Pickup 

When  Reed  was  "about  18  years  of  age,"  his  assignment  during  haying 
operations  was  to  mow.  Of  course,  he  had  to  keep  hay  knives  sharpened. 
Usually,  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  this  time  paid  the  penalty.  He  told  the  story  as 
follows: 

We  did  not  have  any  sort  of  a  stone  (hay  knife  sharpener).  The 
only  stone  near  our  place  was  owned  by  the  Phillips  brothers,  Ed,  Milt, 
and  Jack.  So  1  got  in  an  old  Ford  pickup  and  put  my  knives  in  the  back 
to  go  down  and  use  their  old  stone.  The  stone  was  driven  a  good  deal 
like  you  are  riding  a  bicycle.  You  would  get  on  the  seat  and  pedal  the 
stone.  The  stone  was  probably  2  feet  in  diameter.  Of  course  it  would 
not  go  any  faster  than  you  could  pedal,  so  if  you  got  the  knives  ground 
very  fast,  you  had  to  be  a  fast  peddler  and  endure  to  the  end. 

I  had  left  my  father's  place  and  was  going  east  toward  the  old 
Bishop  Simmons  home  (2  blocks  east  of  the  Robert  Andrus  house). 
There  was  sand  in  the  road  there,  and  I  was  hitting  off  at  a  pretty  good 
rate.  I  hit  that  sand  in  the  Ford  pickup,  swung  completely  around  to 
where  it  was  facing  west  instead  of  east,  and  in  turning  around,  it 
flipped  over  on  me  and  I  was  sort  of  holding  it  up  with  my  feet  until 
someone  saw  the  situation  and  came  and  tipped  it  back.  There  was  no 
cab.  It  was  an  open  seat.  Fortunately,  the  knives  did  not  cut  me 
anywhere,  but  with  a  number  of  knives  in  the  back,  it  could  have  well 
been  possible  that  my  head  could  have  been  severed  (Interview,  S.  Reed 
Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Afflicted  With  Spotted  Fever 

When  Reed  was  nearly  a  month  into  his  twenty-first  year  (March  25,  1925), 
he  came  home  from  Ricks  College  to  herd  sheep.  He  wrote  about  that  experience 
and  its  results  in  the  following  words: 

It  was  always  my  job  to  herd  sheep  that  were  not  in  the  main  herd, 
and  ewe  lambs.  For  instance,  the  lambs  that  were  old  enough  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  corrals,  and  my  job  was  to  take  them  out  in  the 
sagebrush  north  of  Ucon  and  watch  them  all  day  in  the  spring  of  the 
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year.  March  25  was  quite  early,  and  the  weather  was  always  cold. 
There  was  no  shelter.  I  was  herding  sheep  entirely  on  a  horse  with 
saddle,  and  at  times  I  would  get  extremely  cold.  So  to  get  warm,  it  was 
customary  to  take  a  blanket  on  the  back  of  my  saddle  and  locate  the 
blanket  on  the  ground  down  in  the  big  brush  out  of  the  wind  and  cold. 

About  April  18  of  this  particular  year  (1925),  I  was  due  to  leave 
home  for  the  Netherlands  on  an  LDS  mission.  Everything  had  been 
arranged  for.  But  about  April  14  or  15,  1  came  down  with  a  violent 
fever.  My  mother  pursued  the  regular  course  of  whipping  a  fever  by 
giving  mustard  baths  and  putting  mustard  plasters,  hot  baths,  and  trying 
to  sweat  the  fever  out,  but  to  no  avail.  After  3  or  4  days,  the  fever  kept 
rising,  and  she  became  alarmed  because  she  had  been  very  successful  as 
a  self-made  practical  nurse.  With  the  fever  rising  continually,  and  her 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  about  it,  she  felt  that  a  doctor  should  be 
employed,  and  Doctor  Palmer  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  ours, 
practicing  in  Rigby,  Idaho,  at  the  time,  was  called.  When  they 
explained  the  condition  to  him,  he  came  right  over.  He  spent  the 
biggest  part  of  a  day  there  and  finally  determined  that  the  fever  must  be 
Rocky  Mountain  or  Spotted  Fever. 

Spotted  Fever  is  created  by  a  tick,  Rocky  Mountain  Fever  can  be 
contracted  through  water  that  is  drunk.  But  he  found  the  tick  bite,  and 
found  the  tick  embedded,  which  was  so  badly  embedded  that  we  failed 
to  see  it  in  looking  for  anything  like  that.  He  told  Mother,  "This  fever 
will  continue  now  for  6  to  8  days,  and  if  it  does  not  get  too  high  before 
it  runs  its  course,  so  his  brain  is  not  affected,  maybe  we  can  whip  it." 
At  that  time,  statistics  in  the  United  States  Government  showed  that  89 
percent  of  the  Spotted  Fever  cases  in  the  United  States  were  victims  of 
the  disease,  which  left  only  about  1 1  percent  who  had  a  chance  to  live. 
I  read  recently  about  this  disease,  and  up  until  the  time  they  got  a  toxin 
or  shot  which  would  counter  it,  that  percentage  still  persisted. 
Apparently,  it  is  a  disease  that  doctors  have  very  little  control  over.  My 
fever  got  as  high  as  107  and  stayed  there.  People  had  long  since  given 
me  up  as  never  going  to  be  over  it,  and  if  1  did  get  over  it,  my  brain 
would  be  burned  out.  Maybe  it  was.  Some  people  would  like  to  think 
so. 

My  mother  never  gave  up  hope,  and  Doctor  Palmer  was  a  doctor 
who  never  had  to  be  asked  to  come  by.  He  made  daily  trips  over  to  my 
folks'  from  Rigby,  and  in  those  days  traveling  conditions  were  not  the 
best.  He  never  failed  to  come  so  long  as  there  was  hope  existing.  1 
remember  my  Uncle  Horace,  who  was  working  for  a  seed  pea  outfit, 
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used  to  call  every  morning  because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 

seriousness  of  it. 

On  the  eighth  day,  after  about  7  days,  the  fever  broke.  Since  I  was 
not  dead  yet,  it  looked  like  a  chance  of  my  coming  out  of  it.  During 
this  time,  I  had  gone  without  food.  People  at  that  time  felt  that  to  feed 
anyone  with  a  fever  was  feeding  the  fever,  so  it  was  felt  best  to  let 
people  go  without  food,  except  for  a  little  nourishment  like  a  light  soup 
or  broth,  or  something  of  that  nature.  So  I  had  lost  several  pounds.  In 
fact,  I  had  become  almost  skin  and  bones.  Following  the  breaking  of 
the  fever,  I  did  recover.  However,  I  was  never  permitted  to  do  any  work 
until  the  fall  of  that  year.  I  went  to  bed  about  April  16.  I  got  out  of  bed 
for  the  first  time  along  about  the  fore  part  of  June.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  I  finally  left  for  the  mission  field  which  had  previously  been 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  April  18. 

My  heart  beat  raised  from  a  low  even  under  40  to  a  high  of  better 
than  1  20  as  I  remember  now.  The  least  exertion  would  bring  that  heart 
beat  up  to  where  it  was  going  to  pound  right  through  my  chest.  When 
that  exertion  was  over  and  I  was  laid  down,  my  heart  would  gradually 
go  down  to  where  I  wondered  if  it  was  going  to  beat  again.  This 
condition  prevailed  all  through  the  summer.  When  Doctor  H.  Ray 
Hatch  examined  me  for  my  mission,  he  told  me,  "Reed,  I  should  not 
pass  you."  I  told  him,  "Doctor,  if  you  will  pass  me,  I  will  be  all  right." 
He  said,  "I  will  pass  you  with  the  notification,  if  they  see  fit  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  reject,  that  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances."  He  did.  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  insisted  on  removing  my  tonsils  and  adenoids,  which 
had  become  badly  infected  during  the  disease,  and  extracting  certain 
teeth  that  they  felt  had  contributed  also.  From  the  time  I  left  Salt  Lake 
City  until  the  time  I  arrived  in  Holland,  I  had  lost  another  17  pounds. 
In  fact,  one  missionary  said  to  me  after  we  became  better  acquainted, 
he  wondered  what  kind  of  thing  from  the  sticks  they  were  going  to  drag 
in  next  as  a  missionary. 

Six  months  later  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  Doctor  H.  Ray  Hatch 
and  his  wife,  who  were  taking  an  extensive  trip  through  Europe  to 
Germany,  stopped  in  Holland  for  a  visit.  They  had  the  mission 
president  call  me  as  I  was  then  laboring  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  Dutch  mission  in  a  place  called  Groningen.  With  permission  of  the 
mission  president,  I  boarded  the  train  for  Rotterdam  because  Doctor 
Hatch  had  been  my  doctor  during  some  of  my  sickness  prior  to 
departure  from  home.  He  re-examined  me  in  Holland  and  pronounced 
my  heart,  which  had  been  a  rather  controversial  subject  as  to  whether 
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or  not  I  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  a  mission,  to  be  in  perfect  order. 
I  give  credit  for  this,  largely,  to  the  type  of  work  I  was  doing  (missionary 
work)  and  to  whom  I  was  employed  (God)  and  all  things  like  that 
generally  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

fflicted  With  Tuberculosis 

In  the  mission  field,  Reed  apparently  contracted  tuberculosis,  but  did  not 
now  that.  He  never  worried  about  contracting  the  disease  while  engaged  in 
lod's  work,  but  after  returning  home  became  concerned  about  it.  What 
appened  then,  and  at  a  much  later  time  in  his  life,  he  said: 

We  frequently  ate  in  the  homes  of  members  of  the  Church. 
Probably  1  meal  a  day  we  had  with  some  family  in  the  branch  in  which 
we  were  located.  Among  these  members  was  a  family  who  had  lost  3 
children,  as  I  remember,  through  tuberculosis.  They  died  young.  Two 
of  them  died  within  6  months  of  each  other.  We  ate  in  this  home.  All 
milk  was  scalded,  but  of  course  the  sandwiches  were  all  prepared  by 
hand  and  so  forth.  I  did  not  give  it  any  concern.  It  did  not  worry  me. 
I  was  more  concerned  about  the  family,  their  trials  and  struggles.  This 
matter  of  contracting  tuberculosis  did  not  bother  me. 

After  having  been  released  from  my  mission,  I  came  home.  A  rash 
broke  out  on  my  shoulder,  more  or  less  just  common  pimples,  but  I  was 
anticipating  marriage  and  I  did  not  want  to  marry  looking  like  that.  So 
my  folks  advised  me  to  go  down  and  see  Doctor  Hatch  which  I  did.  He 
said,  "That  is  all  right,  Reed.  You  do  not  need  to  worry  about  that." 
It  started  me  thinking,  and  I  told  my  mother,  "I  think  I  have 
tuberculosis."  She  told  me  she  did  not  want  any  of  that  kind  of  talk. 
I  said  I  worked  all  around  it.  She  said,  "If  you  were  protected  over 
there  and  did  not  worry  about  it,  it  is  too  late  to  start  worrying  now.  If 
the  Lord  took  care  of  you  over  there,  He  can  take  care  of  you  here.  So 
forget  it."  I  did.  But  the  amazing  part  of  this  story  is  this.  Years  later, 
after  my  family  was  raised,  and  I  had  contracted  a  heart  condition,  I  was 
in  the  office  of  Doctor  John  S.  McMillin  and  he  insisted  on  a 
cardiogram  and  x-ray.  Being  skilled  in  reading  x-rays,  he  told  me  that 
somewhere  in  my  late  teens  or  early  20's,  I  had  contracted  tuberculosis 
and  it  had  burned  out  a  little  portion  of  my  lung.  For  some 
unexplainable  reason,  I  had  the  ability,  physically,  to  shut  it  off,  to 
house  it  up,  to  strangle  it.  But  it  had  left  a  scar  on  my  lung.  He  said 
that  happens  occasionally,  but  it  is  rare.  This  gave  me  an  added 
testimony,  that  I  never  had  through  life,  as  to  what  can  happen  to 
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people  when  they  go  about  their  work   (the  Lord's  work)   and  do  it 
without  fear  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Hauling  Wool  From  Lava  Creek 

Reed  returned  home  from  the  mission  field  in  1928  and  was  married  in  1929. 
Following  marriage,  he  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  a  truck,  a  6-speed 
International  bobtail  with  only  2  wheel  brakes  which  "were  not  much  good." 
They  were  mechanical,  not  hydraulic;  their  linings  were  soft  and  did  not  hold  up 
well;  so  brakes  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  stopping  power.  The  driver 
depended  largely  on  gears  to  slow  down.  According  to  Reed,  when  shifting  from 
one  3-set  of  gears  to  another  3-set,  the  shift  would  go  through  neutral.  If,  while 
shifting,  gears  locked  in  neutral,  shifting  could  not  be  completed  until  the  truck 
came  to  a  stop.  In  such  a  situation,  the  truck  was  virtually  without  any  braking 
mechanism. 

With  this  truck,  buttressed  by  powerful  faith,  Reed  launched  into  a  small- 
time trucking  business,  first  handling  odd  jobs  around  the  Valley,  then  hauling 
wool  out  of  the  hills  southeast  of  Iona.  In  late  Spring  (1930),  Reed  drove  loads 
of  wool  from  a  shearing  corral  along  Lava  Creek  to  a  warehouse  in  Idaho  Falls.  In 
coming  out  of  the  hills,  he  followed  Dan  Creek,  to  Hell  Creek  then  proceeded  on 
to  Willow  Creek.  Willow  Creek  was  a  fair-sized  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
canyon.  The  road  which  crossed  Willow  Creek  was  a  long,  winding  dugway  along 
the  east  side  of  Willow  Creek  Canyon.  It  was  marked  by  hairpin  curves  and  was 
treacherous  for  loaded  descending  wagons  and  trucks.  Accidents  resulting  in 
death  had  occurred  along  this  dugway.  It  was  a  stretch  of  road  to  be  feared,  and 
required  caution  to  navigate.  Reed  described  what  happened  on  this  trip  down  to 
the  Valley. 

I  was  about  to  descend  a  steep  little  pitch  along  Dan  Creek  when 
I  had  the  impression  I  had  better  examine  my  truck.  I  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  discovered  the  lug  bolts  on  a  rear  wheel  had  come 
loose,  and  the  wheel  had  shifted  out  of  position  to  where  inside  of 
minutes  the  wheel  would  have  run  off.  It  so  happened  that  the  wheel 
was  on  the  down-side  of  this  slanted  dugway  which  meant  the  load 
would  have  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  So  we  jacked  the  wheel 
up,  repaired  it,  and  went  on.  Never  thought  anymore  about  the  trip 
until  we  were  about  to  pull  into  the  warehouse  in  Idaho  Falls.  A  rear 
axle  on  one  back  wheel  crystallized  and  broke.  Yet,  we  had  descended 
all  those  hills,  particularly  the  Willow  Creek  Canyon  dugway  without 
brakes,  depending  entirely  on  gears  for  braking  power.  This,  to  me,  was 
not   only   a   warning,   but  a   revelation   that   some   things   could   have 
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happened  which  would  have  been  most  disastrous  and  probably  would 
have  taken  the  lives  of  those  in  the  truck  with  me  (Interview,  S.  Reed 
Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Near  Miss  at  the  Brown  Bear  Coal  Mine 

Another  experience  with  the  6-speed-no-brakes  International  truck  involved 
[eed  and  James  Barrie,  a  friend  and  neighbor.    They  drove  to  the  Brown  Bear 
oal  Mine  up  Horseshoe  Canyon  in  hills  forming  the  western  rim  of  Teton 
alley.   Of  this  mine  and  his  experience  in  relation  to  it,  Reed  said: 

About  1930,  I  recall  going  to  Teton  Basin  to  get  a  load  of  coal. 
There  had  been  a  coal  mine  open  up  there  and  a  special  railroad  had 
been  built  from  the  main  (railroad)  line  going  over  to  Victor.  (This 
spur)  went  up  to  the  mine.  Apparently,  there  was  a  considerable  size 
coal  vein  there,  and  while  the  coal  was  not  as  desirable  to  burn  as  that 
coming  out  of  the  Blind  Bull  Mine  in  Wyoming,  nevertheless,  it  was 
much  closer  and  much  coal  was  being  hauled.  I  recall  leaving  early  in 
the  morning.  Jim  Barrie  went  with  me  in  hopes  of  getting  back  early 
that  evening  because  we  were  having  a  house  party  at  my  folks  place  for 
kids  my  age. 

We  arrived  at  the  mine,  got  our  load,  and  left  the  mine  going  down 
a  steep,  long  dugway  to  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon.  The  mine  was 
located  pretty  well  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  300  or  400  feet 
from  the  mine  the  dugway  crossed  the  Canyon  to  the  opposite  side  on 
a  narrow  constructed  bridge  for  that  purpose.  We  had  just  left  the  mine 
and  were  on  our  way  out  when  the  truck  plunged  forward  with  such 
force  that  I  wondered  if  someone  had  hit  us  from  the  back.  I 
immediately  jammed  the  front  wheels  into  the  embankment  in  the  hope 
that  I  could  bring  the  truck  to  a  stop  before  reaching  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  canyon.  How  many  feet  the  truck  slid  with  that  load  before 
coming  to  a  stop,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  wonder  the  front  wheels  were 
not  torn  right  off.  Perhaps  the  bumper  helped  some,  or  the  fenders,  or 
what  have  you.  The  front  springs  stuck  out  beyond  the  wheels,  the  way 
trucks  were  made  in  those  days,  and  they  probably  did  a  lot  in  bringing 
the  truck  to  a  stop  without  shattering  the  front  end  too  badly.  I  recall 
Jim  Barrie  jumping  from  the  truck.  There  was  no  way  I  could  jump. 
I  was  there.  I  had  to  ride  it  to  wherever  it  might  have  gone.  He  (Jim) 
said,  "Lord,  I'm  a  praying.  I'm  a  praying,  Reed,"  as  he  jumped.  On 
examining  the  truck  following  the  incident,  we  found  that  all  the  ring 
gear  rivets  in  the  back  housing  had  sheared  and  turned  the  truck  loose. 
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There  uas  .in  old  truck  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  mine  off  on  the 
side  hill  some  200  feet.  After  examining  that  and  finding  out  from 
them  it  u  as  strictly  waste,  we  spent  the  next  several  hours  taking  the  old 
truck  housing  apart,  salvaging  the  ring  gear  rivets,  taking  our  own 
housing  apart,  and  putting  the  ring  gear  rivets  from  the  salvage  truck 
into  our  own  which  would  enable  us  to  drive  home.  In  the  meantime, 
we  sold  the  load  of  coal  to  another  trucker  who  was  waiting  to  load  and 
he  did  not  want  to  wait  his  turn.  So  he  was  willing  to  shovel  from  our 
truck  to  his,  and  he  could  still  make  much  better  time  than  waiting  his 
turn  at  the  mine. 

This  was  a  disappointing  trip.  We  had  hauled  flour  up  to  the  mine 
.is  pay  for  the  coal.  This  happened  at  the  time  the  Depression  started 
and  money  was  much  in  demand.  There  was  very  little  of  it  to  be  had. 
We  did  have  some  flour  stocked  away.  Some  of  this  flour  was  taken 
and  traded  in  exchange  for  the  coal.  I  tell  this  incident  because  another 
50  or  so  feet  and  I  would  have  reached  the  point  with  a  loaded  truck 
where  we  would  have  just  gone  right  over  the  embankment,  down  the 
canyon  which  was  exceedingly  steep  and  long.  There  would  not  have 
been  a  chance  for  a  life,  for  truck,  or  for  anything  to  survive  a  fall  such 
as  that.  I  regard  this  as  quite  a  highlight  in  my  trucking  experience 
(Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Overturning  a  Truckload  of  Bucks 

In  1932,  near  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work  involving  custom  sugar  beet 
hauling  from  field  to  factory,  Reed  was  requested  by  his  brothers,  Howard  and 
Tom,  to  haul  a  load  of  bucks  (male  sheep  used  for  breeding)  to  the  main  herd  in 
the  hills.  Reed,  though  behind  in  his  work,  yielded  to  the  request.  They  hurriedly 
loaded  the  bucks  into  the  beet  bed,  overlooking,  in  their  rush,  a  need  to  tie  the 
bed  down.  Beet  beds  were  constructed  to  dump  their  loads  off  the  driver's  side  of 
the  bed.  Trucks  would  drive  upon  a  ramp  at  the  dump.  A  chain  lift  would  then 
be  hooked  onto  the  passenger's  side  of  the  bed,  and  the  bed  lifted  to  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  As  the  bed  lifted,  the  down  side  bed-panel  opened  at  the 
bottom  allowing  beets  to  slide  off  into  the  dump.  In  order  for  the  bed  not  to  tip 
down  when  hauling  live  weight  (such  as  bucks),  the  passenger's  side  had  to  be 
fastened  to  the  truck.  In  their  haste,  the  Andrus  brothers  failed  to  do  this.  Reed 
spoke  of  the  consequences: 

On  our  way  to  the  hills,  swinging  around  curves,  we  were  naturally 
traveling  fairly  fast  to  save  time.  I  made  a  short  U-turn  and  right  at  the 
"u"  was  a  bridge  over  a  gully.   Bridges  were  not  very  wide  at  that  time, 
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so  we  did  not  have  much  to  spare  and  the  live  weight  was  forced  to  one 
side.  Unfortunately,  it  happened  to  be  the  side  bolted  down,  the 
opposite  side  being  the  one  that  would  lift  up  which  threw  the  bed 
completely  over,  dumping  the  buck  into  a  deep  ravine  below  the  bridge. 
The  truck  was  tipped  over  onto  some  of  the  bucks.  However,  the 
ravine  was  deep  enough  and  the  truck  wide  enough  that  the  bucks 
pretty  well  escaped  death.  Perhaps  that  was  what  saved  my  life,  because 
Howard  and  Tom,  who  were  following  me,  when  they  drove  up  thought 
I  was  dead.  When  we  took  the  second  truck  they  were  in  and  pulled  my 
truck  back  over  onto  the  road,  the  cab  was  completely  demolished,  and 
yet  I  came  out  of  that  without  a  scratch  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus, 
Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

To  the  question,  "Was  this  truck  the  old  International?"  Reed  answered. 
They  (Howard  and  Tom)  were  in  the  International.  This  truck  was  a 
Chevrolet."  It  was  a  used  Chevrolet  purchased  for  $250  (Interview,  S.  Reed 
Vndrus,  Spring  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

The  next  truck  Reed  bought,  and  used  to  help  augment  income,  was  a  "fairly 
iew"  1939  Chevrolet.  This  truck  was  purchased  during  early  years  of  the  1940's 
sometime  between  1940  and  1942)  and  contributed  substantially  to  family 
ncome.  But  it  would  be  the  last  multi-purpose  truck  Reed  would  own  for 
:ommercial  hauling  during  his  trucking  experience.  He  sold  this  truck  in  1946 
at  the  age  of  42),  shortly  after  an  accident  expunged  from  him  any  desire  to 
>ursue  trucking  as  a  means  of  supplementing  family  income.  This  truck  and  the 
iccident  are  discussed  at  other  places  in  this  history. 

Serving  God  in  the  Netherlands  Mission 

\.  Delayed  Departure 

Reed's  call  to  the  mission  field  scheduled  him  to  leave  for  Salt  Lake  City  on 
\pril  17,  1925.  However,  as  expressed  previously  in  this  chapter,  he  could  not 
neet  that  schedule  due  to  illness.  Spotted  Fever  (brought  on  by  a  tick  bite)  so 
devastated  his  health  and  enervated  his  system,  he  was  not  able  to  commence  his 
nission  until  September  2  of  that  year  (he  was  4  and  Vi  months  late  in  leaving). 

Reed  remembered  the  evening  he  left  home: 

The  threshers  were  down  in  the  field,  and  they  were  short-handed. 
I  was  called  out  of  the  field  at  noon  to  make  preparations  to  leave.  It 
was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  leave  the  field  with  the  threshing  crew 
running  short-handed  and  knowing  how  hard-put  my  father  was  at  this 
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time  of  harvest.  Nevertheless,  I  left  for  Salt  Lake  on  the  midnight  train 
OUl  of  Idaho  Falls.  The  entire  family  was  down  to  see  me  off  (Interview, 
v  Rccd  Andrus,  Summer  197  3,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Reed  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  was  there  10  days,  most  of  which  were 
spent  in  a  hospital  having  infected  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed.  He  also  had 
infected  teeth  extracted.  Infected  adenoids,  tonsils,  and  teeth  were  likely  the 
result  o\  bodily  ravages  produced  by  Spotted  Fever.  He  was  in  tough  shape, 
debilitated,  under  weight,  looking  more  like  he  was  sick  than  well.  Church 
authorities  questioned  whether  he  should  go  into  the  mission  field  at  all.  But  he 
went,  and  on  the  way  lost  another  17  pounds  from  seasickness.  He  confessed, 
once,  that  had  he  possessed  sufficient  money,  he  would  have  purchased  passage 
on  the  next  ship  west  and  returned  home. 

Arrival  and  a  Rocky  Start 

Reed  and  companions  arrived  in  Rotterdam  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Instead 
of  going  to  mission  headquarters,  they  were  put  on  a  train  and  transported  to 
Amsterdam  where  a  mission-wide  conference  was  in  session.  In  Reed's  words, 
they  arrived  "tired,  hungry,  dirty,  looking  like  tramps,  and  I  looked  like  I  had  been 
through  2  or  3  wars."  In  this  condition,  they  were  ushered  into  a  chapel  where 
all  the  missionaries  were  seated  with  James  E.  Talmage  presiding  (Talmage  was 
president  of  the  European  Mission  and  had  come  to  the  Netherlands  for  this 
conference).    Reed  told  of  an  experience  following  this  session  of  conference. 

Elders  were  being  assigned  out  places  to  stay  overnight  during  the 
conference  period,  and  I  was  assigned  with  a  Dutch-born  elder  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gone  back  on  a 
mission  to  Holland.  We  took  a  street  car  out  to  the  place  we  were 
assigned  to  stay,  and  it  looked  like  things  were  going  to  work  out  nicely. 
He  seemed  like  a  nice  sort  of  fellow.  When  we  were  getting  ready  to  go 
to  bed,  a  third  missionary  who  was  an  American-born  elder,  came  and 
when  he  saw  2  of  us  there,  and  realized  there  was  only  1  bed  for  the  3 
of  us,  he  got  exceedingly  aggravated  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
such  aggravation,  which  gave  me  a  tremendous  feeling  of  depression. 
I  was  already  depressed,  but  this  only  added  to  the  situation.  I  had 
arrived  in  Holland  with  less  than  1  American  dollar  in  my  pocket.  Fifty 
dollars  had  been  sent  ahead  to  mission  headquarters,  but  I  did  not  have 
access  to  that  right  then.  Nevertheless,  I  told  the  Dutch-born 
missionary  that  if  he  would  show  me  the  nearest  way  downtown,  I 
would    leave    for    the    evening    and    would    go    downtown.       I    never 
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mentioned  how  little  change  I  had.  I  figured  if  I  got  downtown,  I  would 
work  things  out  in  my  own  way.  I  actually  had  in  mind  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  back  to  America.   I  had  had  enough  already. 

When  I  got  my  coat  and  hat  on,  and  took  my  suitcase  and  headed 
for  the  door,  he  walked  down  the  sidewalk  with  me,  all  the  while 
protesting  my  going,  and  finally  told  me  he  would  not  permit  me  to  go, 
for  which  I  was  inwardly  quite  thankful.  I  realized  in  him  I  had  a 
friend.  The  other  fellow  was  still  as  cool  as  he  had  demonstrated  right 
from  the  beginning,  but  I  had  some  American  candy.  I  opened  it  and 
told  them  to  help  themselves.  That  kind  of  mellowed  the  American  to 
the  point  where  we  decided  to  work  our  lodging  out  for  the  night  one 
way  or  another,  which  we  did  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer 
1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

The  following  day  President  Talmage  met  all  missionaries  and  lectured  3 
imes.  His  lectures  in  Reed's  words  were  "wonderful."  But  by  day's  end  he  was 
ired.  However,  for  the  next  3  days,  he  was  privileged  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
vith  President  Talmage  at  mission  headquarters  in  Rotterdam.  He  enjoyed  that 
xperience.  Finally,  he  was  assigned  to  labor  at  Groningen,  in  northern  Holland, 
vhere  the  Dutch  language  was  used  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

earning  the  Dutch  Language 

In  Groningen,  Reed  labored  with  4  missionaries  who  were  all  dedicated, 
lard-working  missionaries  well-versed  in  the  language.  His  companion  was 
\merican-born  who  left  for  home  2  months  after  Reed  arrived.  He  was  then 
issigned  to  a  Dutch-born  elder  who  was  used  frequently  as  a  mission  interpreter, 
ie  was  fluent  in  both  Dutch  and  English  —  an  "excellent"  missionary  with  whom 
^.eed  worked  well.  These  two  were  transferred  to  Delfziil  along  Holland's 
lorthern  coast  where  one  could  look  out  over  the  water  and  see  Emden  along 
ermany's  northern  coast. 

Besides  having  a  competent  teacher  of  the  Dutch  language  as  his  companion, 
^eed  used  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  a  teaching  tool.  Such  phrases  as  "and  it  came 
:o  pass"  were  relatively  easy  for  him  to  learn  and  in  learning  them,  he  learned  the 
words.   Reed  said, 

Even  though  I  had  a  language  book  in  the  Dutch  language  and  also 
an  English  grammar  book  which  I  used  extensively,  I  give  the  Book  of 
Mormon  credit  for  going  a  long  ways  in  (learning)  and  speaking  (the 
Dutch  language).  It  seemed  just  a  conglomeration  of  noise  when  I 
started.    After  2  or  3  months,  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to 
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piece  together  the  phrases  and  words  I  had  learned.  I  had  learned  2  or 
)  sentences;  we  would  go  out  trading;  I  would  introduce  myself,  and 
hand  the  people  tracts.  In  another  phrase  I  would  say  that  we  would  be 
hack  again  with  another  tract  the  following  week.  Whenever  I  found 
anyone  interested,  of  course,  they  would  start  talking  and  I  was  lost.  I 
would  call  my  companion  who  was  across  the  street,  and  that  way 
obtain  invitations  to  come  in.  This  went  on  for  probably  4  months. 
Then  the  puzzle  started  putting  itself  together.  The  phrasing,  the 
words,  sentence  construction,  all  started  to  clarify  themselves.  Like  a 
puzzle,  I  would  find  that  the  nearer  I  got  to  completing  this  puzzle,  the 
easier  things  fit  together. 

After  about  6  months,  things  cleared  up  to  where  I  could 
understand  almost  everything  people  were  taking  about,  and  I  could 
explain  most  anything  in  the  gospel  field.  Of  course,  like  any  other 
language,  you  get  into  another  field,  a  field  of  science,  or  medicine,  or 
law,  and  I  would  be  lost,  but  in  the  field  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  I  had 
sufficient  on  the  ball  to  understand  and  explain.  So  8  months  in  the 
field  when  I  became  a  senior  companion,  I  was  fairly  qualified  to  take 
over.  Certainlv,  the  added  responsibility  quickened  my  senses  to 
acquire  and  sharpen  my  intellect  to  retain  what  I  had  acquired 
(Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Amsterdam 

When  Spring  came  (1926),  Reed  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam  as  a  senior 
companion.  He  also  had  the  responsibility  of  teaching  a  new  missionary  from  the 
states.  Reed  had  been  in  the  mission  field  for  8  months  and  felt  inadequate  to 
shoulder  this  double  burden.  However,  his  new  junior  companion  was  John  W. 
Vandenburg,  future  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  and  after  that  an  Assistant 
to  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles.  Of  Elder  Vandenburg,  and  his  experience  in 
Amsterdam,  Reed  said: 

He  (Vandenburg)  was  Dutch-born  and  could  speak  the  language 
in  a  conversational  way,  but  what  he  knew  he  just  picked  up  around  his 
home  from  his  parents  and  it  was  not  very  high-type  Dutch.  He  could 
not  read  or  write  so  it  was  up  to  me  to  teach  him  how  to  read  and  write 
the  language  and  to  upgrade  the  style  of  his  speaking.  We  got  along 
very  fine,  and  in  fact,  he  could  carry  on  in  a  home  among  the  Saints 
with  more  ease  than  I  could.  When  it  came  to  preaching  the  gospel, 
though,  I  was  in  a  field  where  I  knew  the  words  and  the  language  and 
he   was   lost.      When   he   left   me   in   Amsterdam,   he   was   called    to 
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Rotterdam  as  secretary  of  the  mission,  because  he  had  a  lot  of 
experience  in  accounting  and  secretarial  work.  My  association  with 
him  continued,  indirectly,  throughout  my  entire  mission  (Interview,  S. 
Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

'roductive  Den  Helder 


From  Amsterdam,  Reed  was  transferred  to  Den  Helder,  the  "most 
iroductive  place"  in  which  he  served  as  a  Netherlands  missionary.  He  remained 
here  1 1  months  and  within  that  period  of  time  labored  with  3  different  families, 
ireparing  them  for  baptism.   He  spoke  of  his  experience  as  follows: 

One  evening  at  a  designated  spot  on  the  beach,  the  little  branch 
over  which  I  had  presided  for  1 1  months  was  invited  to  attend  a 
baptismal  service  for  3  families  involving  around  a  dozen  people  —  both 
parents  and  children  included.  When  we  got  down  to  baptizing  them, 
2  of  them  backed  out,  feeling  they  were  not  quite  ready.  After  2  or  3 
days  at  home,  they  could  not  contain  themselves  any  longer  and,  again, 
applied  for  baptism.  They  were  baptized  2  or  3  days  later.  All  3  of 
these  families  followed  me  to  America  in  the  course  of  6  to  8  years. 
One  family  by  the  name  of  Dinkleman  sent  2  sons  back  to  Holland  on 
missions,  and  Dinkleman  and  his  wife  returned  and  filled  a  mission 
themselves  after  their  sons  had  finished. 

Dinkleman  was  an  aviator.  He  was  a  teacher  in  piloting  planes. 
He  was  also  an  excellent  stunt  flier.  When  arriving  in  America,  he 
could  not  do  anything.  He  could  not  speak  the  language,  but  he  was  a 
good  enough  pilot  that  the  authorities,  state  and  nation,  accepted  him 
and  immediately  gave  him  responsibilities  for  flying  in  the  State  of  Utah 
which  later  expanded  to  other  states.  He  made  solo  flights  into 
California  and  elsewhere  which  sometimes  lasted  5  or  6  hours.  Just  this 
summer,  while  visiting  with  me,  he  told  me  that  he  would  never 
understand  how  Lindberg  ever  stayed  awake  33  hours  while  crossing  the 
ocean,  because  the  hardest  day's  work  he  ever  did  was  fly  a  plane  5 
hours  steady  through  a  country  he  was  unfamiliar  with.  All  the  while, 
he  was  consulting  his  map  and  trying  to  locate  places  to  bring  himself 
to  the  proper  destination.  He  said  Lindberg  must  have  been  influenced 
by  some  spirit  bigger  than  his  own  to  accomplish  such  a  mission.  I  can 
go  along  with  that  because  I  have  marveled  at  Lindberg  all  my  life.  He 
later  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  skilled  and  professional  pilot  by 
making  long  flights  down  through  South  America  and  elsewhere  which 
were   solo   flights.      By   the   way,   this   Dutch   man   who   moved   into 
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California  flew  the  same  type  of  plane  Lindberg  flew  across  the  ocean 
{Interview j  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Revivinu  the  Branch  in  Dordrecht 

From  Den  Helder,  Reed  was  transferred  to  Dordrecht.  He  said,  according 
to  information  obtained  later,  the  mission  president  would  have  transferred  him 
from  Den  Helder  earlier,  to  give  him  a  greater  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
mission  field,  but  the  mission  had  not  recorded  any  baptisms  in  Den  Helder  for 
}  to  4  years.  The  president  felt  this  place  was  being  neglected  and  determined  to 
get  baptisms  there,  even  if  that  took  Elder  Andrus  the  remainder  of  his  mission. 
Obviously,  Reed  did  not  spend  the  remainder  of  his  mission  in  Den  Helder.  He 
spent  his  last  4  months  in  Dordrecht,  reviving  a  branch  of  the  Church  that  had 
withered  and  almost  died.    Reed  spoke  of  that  experience: 

I  had  some  fine  experiences  there  (Dordrecht)  and  I  spent  quite  a 
little  time  bringing  back  into  the  church  apostate  Mormons.  The 
branch  had  disintegrated  through  envy  and  strife,  and  it  needed  new 
blood  and  new  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  organize 
a  choir.  We  had  a  good  choir  and  that  choir  tracted.  We  invited  the 
Jack  Mormons  (Mormons  in  name  only  —  apostate  Mormons)  to 
return  and  attend  (sing  in  the  choir)  which  most  of  them  did,  finally 
becoming  active.  Then  we  acquired  new  investigators  and  the 
attendance  in  that  branch  in  Sacrament  Meeting  increased  from  around 
25  percent  up  to  75  and  80  percent  in  a  brief  4-month  period 
(Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Dordrecht  was  where  Reed  contracted  tuberculosis,  discussed  previously  in 
this  chapter.  He  and  companion  frequently  ate  with  a  family  who  had  lost  3 
children  to  the  disease.  All  milk  was  scalded,  but  sandwiches  were  prepared  by 
hand.  Reed  did  not  worry  about  contracting  tuberculosis  during  his  missionary 
service  (he  had  other  more  important  concerns  at  the  time),  but  after  arriving 
home,  he  became  convinced  he  had  the  disease.  He  consulted  Doctor  H.  Ray 
Hatch  and  was  told  he  was  healthy.  He  consulted  his  mother  and  was  told  that 
God  had  protected  him  while  a  missionary,  and  God  would  protect  him  now  — 
he  should  dismiss  the  matter  from  mind.  Remarkably,  from  30  to  35  years  later, 
an  x-ray  revealed  scar  tissue  in  a  lung.  According  to  Doctor  John  S.  McMillin,  a 
heart  specialist,  Reed  had  contracted  tuberculosis  about  35  years  earlier,  but  his 
body,  miraculously,  had  closed  it  off  and  shut  it  down  —  a  rare  case  in  medical 
history.  Tuberculosis,  normally,  is  not  destroyed  by  natural  body  processes.  Once 
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>dged  in  the  lungs,  it  develops,  sucking  life  from  the  body  until  death  ends  the 
rocess. 

liscellaneous  Missionary  Considerations 

During    an    interview    with   Reed,    the    following    questions    and    answers 
eveloped  concerning  his  missionary  labors  in  Holland: 

Did  you  hold  street  meetings  while  you  served  in  the  mission  field? 

Yes,  2  that  I  remember.    One  of  them,  I  was  given  charge,  and  it  was  at  a 

time  when  a  district  conference  was  being  held  and  the  mission  president 

said  I  could  select  my  help.    So  I  selected  4  elders  who  could  sing  and  we 

formed  a  quartet.    We  had  a  bigger  meeting  in  the  street  than  the  mission 

president  had  in  the  chapel. 

Did  you  enjoy  experiences  like  that? 

Yes,  very  much. 

Were  you  ever  heckled? 

Not  then,  no.   People  seemed  very  much  interested. 

Were  you  ever  asked  to  leave  because  of  the  message  you  brought,  or  did  you 

ever  have  a  door  shut  in  your  face,  or  did  you  ever  have  anyone  threaten  you 

physically? 

I  was  never  asked  to  leave.    I  had  a  door  shut,  but  not  in  my  face.    I  was 

laboring  in  the  vicinity  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  another  faith.     I 

presented  my  message.     I  did  not  know  he  was  a  minister.     He  listened 

attentively  to  me,  asked  me  a  question  or  two,  and  that  was  it.    In  the  next 

daily  paper,  our  landlord  came  down  and  presented  the  paper,  saying  "Did 

you  read  this?"    The  article  was  written  by  the  minister  to  members  of  his 

church,    cautioning    them    to    be    careful    with    the    sO'Called    Mormon 

Missionaries  because  they  were  extremely  fluent  in  the  language  and  well' 

versed  in  the  Bible. 

That  was  a  compliment  to  you. 

Yes,  I  felt  pretty  good  about  it,  even  though  he  was  trying  to  destroy  us. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  experiences  during  your  mission  in  which  you  laid 

your  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  were  healed? 

I  had  the  privilege  of  administering  to  people  in  the  mission  field,  but  I  could 

not  say  any  immediate,  fast  results  were  determined.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 

Saints  who  were  administered  to  seemed  well  pleased  and  satisfied.   I  think 

it  was  more  or  less  one  of  those  normal  things  which  should  be  expected 

under  any  (priesthood)  administration. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  Dutch  girls  fall  in  love  with  you,  that  you  knew 

about? 
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A.  I  think  there  was  a  Dutch  j^irl  in  the  first  branch  where  I  labored,  when  I  was 
speaking  mostly  English,  who  fell  in  love  with  me.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  felt  sorry  for  me  because  of  my  condition  and  (not  being  able  to 
speak) the  Language,  or  whether  she  actually  fell  in  love  with  me.  It  would 
not  have  been  any  problem  at  all,  I  am  quite  certain,  if  I  had  made  any 
advances  to  her  or  solicited  her  help.  Other  than  that,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  around  in  Holland?  Did  you  walk,  ride  the  train,  ride 
bicycles,  or  all  of  these? 

A.  In  going  long  distances,  (we)  rode  the  train  and  boat.  In  going  distances 
under  50  miles,  we  used  bicycles.  I  bought  a  bicycle,  and  that  is  a  sad 
experience  too.  One  of  the  elders,  who  was  a  branch  president  over  a  branch 
where  I  left  my  bicycle,  sold  it  and  kept  the  money.  I  guess  he  was  living  the 
gospel  the  way  he  understood  it  (What  is  yours  is  mine  —  the  law  of 
consecration.7). 

Q.      What  was  your  impression  of  the  Dutch  people? 

A.  The  Dutch  people  are  a  very  fine  people.  They  are  peaceable;  they  are  not 
violent;  they  never  get  in  a  hurry.  They  are  a  relaxing  type.  When  they  have 
a  job  to  do  in  the  industrial  world,  they  are  extremely  accurate  and  technical. 
The  Dutch  country  is  beautiful  and  clean  —  no  fences,  no  weeds.  It  is 
almost  like  a  garden.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  you  look  out  over  the 
tulip  fields  and  you  see  5  and  10  acres  of  nothing  but  one  color  of  tulips  and 
adjacent  to  that,  5  or  10  acres  of  more  tulips  of  another  color,  you  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  beautiful.  And  to  look  out  at  these  various 
rainbow-colored  tulip  fields  with  a  background  of  big,  beautiful  trees,  which 
are  a  mossy-green  down  the  trunks  with  an  extremely  dark,  green  foliage  is 
thrilling. 

Q.      Do  you  still  remember  the  Dutch  language? 

A.  Yes.  After  45  years,  it  is  surprising  how  little  you  forget.  I  hear  words  now, 
Dutch  words,  and  they  sound  as  natural  as  they  did  45  years  ago.  I  have  to 
reflect  for  a  few  minutes  and  listen  to  an  entire  sentence  before  the  meaning 
of  words  manifest  themselves.  Certainly,  our  powers  to  retain  are  great,  and 
we  do  not  actually  forget  anything.  It  just  takes  a  little  while  to  reconstruct 
and  put  things  in  their  proper  place. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Dutch  language  well  enough  that  you  could  talk  a  few 
sentences  into  the  mike  and  maybe  bear  your  testimony? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  (Reed  bore  his  testimony  in  Dutch,  then  translated  it).  "I  know 
that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  true,  as  has  been  revealed  to  the  Prophet  in 
these  last  days"  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 
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he  Mission  Field's  Value  in  Reed's  Life 

Reed  talked  about  the  value  of  a  proselyting  mission  during  subsequent  years 
1  his  life.   He  said: 

I  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  the  mission  field,  but  I  must  say  that 
it  probably  gave  me  a  basis  for  evaluating  problems  and  making 
decisions  which  later  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  me  when  I 
served  as  a  state  legislator  after  having  come  home.  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  no  other  experience  could  have  given  me  the  exact  things  which 
were  so  much  needed  for  the  rest  of  my  life's  work  as  this  missionary 
experience  had  done  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 

doming  Home 

Before  coming  home,  Reed  engaged  in  a  mini-tour  of  Germany,  France,  and 
witzerland.  He  left  Holland  alone,  but  had  arranged  to  meet  Elder  Dan  Simmons 
also  from  Ucon)  in  Switzerland  where  the  two  of  them  would  tour  that  country 
hen  go  to  Paris  and  spend  several  days  there.  The  train  schedules  in  western 
Europe  were  sufficiently  accurate  that  Elder  Simmons  arrived  at  the  hotel  (where 
he  two  had  arranged  to  meet)  just  15  minutes  after  Reed's  arrival.  On  the  way 
o  their  rendezvous  point,  Reed  underwent  interesting  experiences.  For  instance, 
t  Cologne  (Germany),  he 

got  off  the  train  and  there  were  many  ramps  leading  out  of  the  station 
from  the  trains.  1  was  lost,  but  made  my  way  out  and  across  the  street. 
I  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a  block  when  I  came  into  a  vast  cathedral 
which  I  recognized  from  history  books  as  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne 
which  was  not  destroyed  during  the  war  (World  War  I).  So  I  went  in 
and  visited  that  cathedral  for  a  while.  Just  beyond  the  Cathedral  was  a 
bridge  across  the  Rhine.  After  visiting  there,  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do.  I  crossed  the  street  and  went  to  a  cafe  and  ordered  up  a  short 
lunch.  After  that  1  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  so  I 
decided  to  go  back  into  the  station  and  get  a  map  to  consult  and  then 
decide  what  to  do.  While  sitting  in  the  station,  a  missionary  walked 
through  who  was  in  the  same  group  as  I  was  when  we  left  for  the 
mission  field.  1  recognized  him  immediately,  called  to  him,  and  he  came 
over.  He  recognized  me  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  said, 
"I  am  just  wondering  what  to  do."  He  said,  "Just  put  that  aside  now 
(referring  to  the  map)  and  we  will  go  home."  So  I  went  with  him, 
staying  there  overnight.    That  night  we  went  to  an  opera.   The  opera 
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u.is  where  trains  pulled  onto  the  stage.  They  looked  like  real  lifesize 
trains.  People  got  off  and  walked  on  the  platform,  entered  the  taxis 
and  automobiles  and  drove  away.  All  this  was  just  as  real  as  what  was 
happening  out  in  front  of  your  own  home.  It  was  so  real  you  could 
never  have  told  it  from  the  authentic  thing  itself. 

The  next  day,  he  put  me  on  the  train  which  led  down  to  Liege 
which  was  the  next  city  in  Belgium  where  I  wanted  to  stop.  From 
Liege,  I  went  on  down  to  Switzerland  where  I  met  Elder  Simmons. 
Then  we  toured  a  part  of  Switzerland  together,  taking  the  train  back  to 
Paris,  France,  stayed  in  Paris  for  2  or  3  days,  went  out  over  a  World 
War  I  battlefield,  and  through  the  Argonne  Forest. 

We  went  back  to  an  opera  that  night.  We  had  main  floor  tickets, 
but  when  we  appeared  at  the  door  in  our  business  suites,  they  refused 
to  seat  us  because  those  tickets  only  seated  people  in  full  dress  evening 
suits.  So  we  managed  to  talk  the  vendor  into  trading  those  tickets  for 
some  gallery  seats,  and  we  watched  the  opera  from  the  gallery. 

While  there  (in  Paris),  we  watched  the  French  Follies  which  was 
interesting.  The  Follies  themselves  were  not  anything  of  a  disgusting 
character.  I  assume  the  reason  for  the  reputation  that  follows  the 
Follies  was  due  to  the  rooms,  clubs,  and  bars  in  the  building  adjacent  to 
the  theater  where  the  Follies  were  held.  Surely,  there  must  have  been 
corrupt  activity  going  on  because  there  were  people  soliciting  for  these 
businesses  (Inten'ieu-,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

So,  after  devoting  3  years  in  God's  service,  Elders  Andrus  and  Simmons 
experienced  glimpses  of  the  world  over  which  Satan  claims  master-hood.  The 
good  and  the  not-so-good,  or  "good  and  evil"  (Genesis  3:22)  —  we  must  know 
both  to  benefit  maximally  from  God's  plan. 

Reed  returned  home  from  Europe  well-grounded  in  Gospel  knowledge  and 
missionary  experiences  —  knowledge  and  experiences  that  would  serve  him 
advantageously  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  now  ready  to  open  a  new 
chapter  in  his  Book  of  Life. 

The  Lonely  Sheepherder 

Reed  returned  home  from  the  mission  field  in  the  Spring  of  1928,  at  the  age 
of  24.  Of  course,  there  was  still  much  work  to  do  in  the  Robert  Andrus  farming 
and  ranching  operations.  Reed's  post-mission  assignment  was  to  herd  sheep,  at 
least  part  of  the  time,  chiefly  during  Spring  and  Winter  months. 
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Spring  1928  found  Reed  in  the  hills  40  miles  southeast  of  Iona,  trailing  sheep 
D  and  herding  them  over  Andrus  range  land  in  the  Hell  Creek,  Jim  Creek,  Lava 
reek  country.  He  enjoyed  the  landscape's  springtime  beauty.  In  fact,  he  wrote 
:>out  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  pleasant  days  spent  on  the  sheep  range 
:onsult  Chapter  4).  The  recipient  of  Reed's  letters  was  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  a 
retty,  young  school  teacher  whom  he  had  recently  met  (more  will  be  written 
Dout  her  in  Chapter  6). 

But  Reed  also  felt  loneliness  as  he  spent  days  among  tick-laden  sagebrush  and 
apses  of  Quaking  Aspen.  His  only  companions,  until  shearing  time,  were  dogs, 
horse,  and  the  sheep.  Reed  occasionally  wrote  of  his  loneliness  in  letters  to 
lelba,  but  3  paragraphs  written  in  his  Life's  Sketch  reveal,  more  than  anything 
se,  his  loneliness  and  its  far-reaching  consequences.  In  this  sense,  time  spent  in 
le  hills  resulted  in  a  significant  personal  decision,  and  generated  a  motive  power 
lat  endured  throughout  Reed's  life.  With  reference  to  that  decision  and  motive, 
.eed  wrote: 

It  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  remember  those  beautiful  spring 
days  at  home  when  the  apple  trees  would  blossom  and  the  lilac  bushes 
would  bloom,  and  never  can  I  remember  having  spent  a  Memorial  Day 
in  the  Valley. 

Generally,  my  stay  in  the  hills  would  be  until  after  shearing  time, 
which  came  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June. 

My  heart  and  mind  were  largely  at  home  with  the  boys  of  my  own 
age  and  the  girls  I  was  friendly  with.  Around  sheep  camps,  one  never 
finds  very  good  reading,  generally  cheap  magazines  such  as  True 
Confessions.  With  long  evenings,  and  time  to  spare  during  the  day,  it 
was  only  natural  that  many  of  these  magazines  were  read  by  me.  I  could 
have  lost  my  soul  were  it  not  for  my  Valley  associates  and  that  I 
chanced  one  day  on  a  booklet  entitled  The  Strength  of  Being  Clean  by 
Roger  W.  Babson.  That  booklet  spelled  the  never-to-be-forgotten  point 
of  my  life.  From  that  day  on  (after  reading  the  book) ,  I  was  determined 
never  to  read  a  cheap  magazine,  and  that  has  been  pretty  much  the  case 
all  through  the  ensuing  years.  Mr.  Babson's  little  book  was  worth  the 
price  of  publication  in  my  case  alone.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him 
(My  Life's  Sketch,  February  1968,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

No  date  is  given  for  the  expression  of  these  sentiments,  but  they  could  have 
>receded  Reed's  mission  days.  Regardless  of  the  date,  they  define,  clearly,  what 
ife's  course  Reed  determined  to  pursue  while  seeking  to  assuage  loneliness 
hrough  reading  True  Confessions  in  a  sheep  camp.    During  post-mission  time 
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spent  in  the  hills,  we  mav  reasonably  suppose  his  feelings,  yearnings  for 
companionship,  and  fondly-remembered  comforts  of  home  were  just  as  poignant 
.is  they  had  been  previously. 

Then  there  was  the  winter  of  1928-1929  when  he  tended  sheep  2  miles  west 
of  the  Andrus  homestead.  He  was  so  close  to  civilization  and  home,  yet  so  far 
away  —  he  spent  interminable  days  in  a  sheep  camp,  riding  his  horse  home  only 
occasionally,  sometimes  through  drifts  of  snow  blocking  roads.  Given  his 
loneliness  and  a  desire  for  companionship,  we  may  reasonably  assume  his  mind 
focused  tor  the  most  part  on  a  pretty,  young  school  teacher  from  Parker,  Idaho 
who,  at  the  time,  taught  in  Ucon.  We  must  now  tell  the  story  of  how  they  met. 
For  that  we  shall  proceed  to  Chapter  6. 
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Chapter  6 

Melba  Phyllis  Brown:  Pre-married  Life 

Birth,  Early  Childhood,  and  Baptism 

rth  and  Childhood  Years 

Melba  Phyllis  Brown  was  the  first  of  4  children  born  to  Charles  William 
?.W.)  Brown  and  Martha  Letitia  (Tish)  Orgill,  both  of  whom  were  from  Draper, 
tah.  Melba  was  born  January  4,  1906  on  a  sheep  ranch  northwest  of  Parker, 
aho.  The  ranch  was  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  a  sagebrush  plain 
retching  for  30  miles  west,  north,  and  east  from  sand  hills  near  the  ranch, 
midlife,  including  jackrabbits,  coyotes,  deer,  elk,  and  moose,  was  plentiful, 
idians,  too,  passed  by  the  ranch  on  their  way  to  Camas  Meadows  (near  Kilgore) 
>uth  of  the  Centennial  Mountains  40  miles  north.  The  Indians  annually 
irvested  Camas  roots  which  had  long  been  a  staple  in  their  diet.  As  they 
urneyed  north,  then  later  returned,  a  stop  at  the  ranch  for  bread  and  butter  was 
>mmon,  but  Tish  never  accommodated  herself  to  these  visits.  Neither  did  she 
ire  for  coyotes  that  prowled  around  when  C.W.  and  his  dogs  were  gone. 

Until  Melba  was  2  years  old,  the  Brown  family  lived  on  the  ranch  where  they 
ised  purebred  Cotswold  sheep.  In  June  1908  they  moved  into  Parker,  but 
aintained  the  ranch  with  help  from  a  hired  man  and  family  who  moved  into  the 
nch  house.  Each  spring,  during  lambing  time,  the  Browns  moved  back  to  the 
inch  where  they  lived  in  1  room  of  a  2'room  pump  house. 

In  connection  with  the  ranch  house,  pump  house,  barn,  sheep  sheds,  and 
Drrals  (located  on  an  elevated  sagebrush-covered  plain),  irrigated  farm  land 
retched  eastward  for  a  mile.  C.W.  was  a  busy,  hard-working  man,  tending  farm 
id  sheep,  but  was  disposed  to  be  a  caring,  gentle,  kind  father  to  his  children. 

Melba  enjoyed  a  happy  childhood,  spending  much  of  it  with  her  father.  In 
i  interview  conducted  during  April/May  1982  in  her  home  at  Ucon,  Idaho, 
lelba  said:  "He  was  an  even-tempered  man.  He  always  tried  to  get  along  without 
ny  quarrels  with  anybody.  I  don't  even  remember  him  swearing."  She  then  went 
n  to  say: 

My  father  was  a  wonderful  man  to  me.  He  took  a  lot  of  time  with 
me.    When  out  on  the  ranch  when  I  was  a  real  little  girl  and  he  was  a 
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real  bus}  man  cutting  out  sheep  and  keeping  the  farm  going,  I  used  to 
go  with  him  every  day.  I  would  run  almost  as  fast  as  he  did  when  he 
was  running  to  catch  a  sheep  when  he  was  cutting  them  out.  We  had 
a  large  barn  and  many  sheep  sheds  out  west  of  where  the  house  was  we 
lived  in.  I  do  not  remember  how  large  a  herd  Father  maintained  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  a  large  herd  of  sheep  and  we  had  many  sheep  sheds  to 
keep  care  of  the  sheep.  So  I  used  to  go  out  with  him  when  he  was 
cutting  the  sheep  out  and  putting  them  in  the  pens  and  places  they 
needed  to  go.  I  tried  to  run  as  fast  as  my  father  did.  I  would  go  out  in 
the  fields  with  him.  I  remember  one  time  in  the  summer  time  when 
Mormon  crickets  were  so  thick  on  one  of  our  fields  that  you  could  not 
stand  without  stepping  on  top  of  them.  I  was  frightened  of  them  and 
would  go  hopping  along  holding  tight  to  Father's  hand  trying  not  to  step 
on  them.  When  he  was  out  turning  water  and  irrigating,  I  would  drink 
out  of  his  cupped  hands  or  out  of  his  hat.  It  doesn't  sound  very  clean, 
but  it  tasted  good  to  me  to  drink  out  of  my  father's  hat  {Interview , 
April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Life  on  a  sheep  ranch,  however,  was  not  all  fun.  At  times  it  was  hazardous 
for  a  little  girl.  Once,  one  of  C.W.'s  sheep  took  after  Melba  and  bunted  her  down 
a  "rocky  hill."   Of  this  experience,  she  said  in  her  interview: 

Father  came  and  got  me  and  took  me  down  to  the  house.  That  is 
the  time  we  had  a  hired  man.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  the  house  that 
we  had  lived  in  when  I  was  a  real  little  girl.  I  sat  there  on  one  of  their 
chairs  the  biggest  part  of  the  afternoon  trying  to  get  over  the  dizziness 
that  had  been  caused  from  bumping  down  that  rocky  hill.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  little  larger,  maybe  about  11  or  12  years  old,  Father  used 
to  take  me  out  in  the  fields  west  of  the  ranch  to  gather  up  the  sheep  at 
night.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  when  they  were  grazing  off  the 
farmland  where  grain  had  been  raised.  There  was  one  sheep  that  had 
been  a  pet  lamb.  Whenever  he  saw  me  he  would  run  after  me  and,  of 
course,  I  was  afraid  of  him  because  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  bunt 
me.  So  I  watched  for  that  sheep  to  come  and  when  I  saw  him  coming, 
I  would  try  and  get  around  so  I  could  jump  on  his  back  and  ride  him  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  sheep  {Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

To  the  question,  "Are  your  memories  of  home  life  happy  memories?"  Melba 
answered, 
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I  have  happy  memories  of  my  home  life.  I  have  told  some  of  the 
things  that  made  me  happy,  reading  books,  going  to  school.  I  came 
home  every  day  from  school  at  noon  to  eat  my  lunch,  and  I  never  had 
to  wait  for  my  lunch.  In  fact,  we  never  had  to  wait  for  any  of  our  meals 
at  home.  We  always  had  breakfast  at  a  certain  time,  lunch  at  a  certain 
time  (only  it  was  dinner  then),  and  supper  at  a  certain  time.  Father  was 
not  always  there  because  he  was  so  busy  out  doing  work  that  sometimes 
he  came  in  late,  but  it  (supper)  was  always  ready  for  us.  Yes,  I  had  a 
happy  childhood.  I  had  some  good  friends  I  grew  up  with.  And  I 
loved  to  play  ball.  We  used  to  play  ball;  we  played  hopscotch;  we 
played  hide-and-seek;  run-sheep-run.  We  used  to  clean  out  the 
raspberry  patches  every  springtime  and  pile  up  all  the  dry  wood  from 
the  raspberries  and  have  a  big  bon  fire  .  .  .  We  had  a  good  time 
(Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Celebrations  on  July  4  were  happy  occasions.   There  were  foot  races,  horse 
ces,  baseball  games  and  plenty  of  food  to  eat.   Melba  said: 

One  time,  the  ladies  had  worked  all  day  long  freezing  homemade 
ice  cream.  We  could  not  go  to  the  factories  then  and  buy  ice  cream,  we 
had  to  make  our  own.  The  next  morning  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  fourth  of  July.  We  didn't  celebrate  (that  year).  An  old 
gentleman  whose  name  was  Donas  Brower,  that  lived  not  very  far  from 
us,  said  he  would  go  around  and  sell  the  ice  cream  for  the  ladies.  I 
remember  he  went  around  saying,  "Come  on  now,  buy  some  ice  cream 
and  give  your  tongue  a  sleigh  ride"  (Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon, 
Idaho). 

One  memory  was  not  happy,  however.    Melba  said: 

We  had  been  picking  raspberries  all  morning  and  some  lady  up  in 
Saint  Anthony  had  bought  them.  So,  this  lady  was  going  to  drive  the 
horse  (Nig)  and  deliver  the  raspberries  and  I  was  going  with  her.  Her 
name  was  Leah  Thompson  and  she  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours.  .  .  . 
She  had  no  children.  As  I  say,  we  were  taking  old  Nig  to  town  to 
deliver  the  raspberries.  On  the  way  up,  he  got  slower  and  slower  so  we 
stopped  and  got  a  switch  off  the  side  of  the  road  from  some  willow  trees. 
While  she  was  over  getting  the  switch,  he  must  have  heard  her  getting 
it  and  got  afraid  and  started  to  run  and  I  was  in  the  buggy.  He  ran 
about  a  block  going  straight  east  toward  Saint  Anthony  and  turned  real 
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quickly  across  a  bridge  and  then  turned  real  quickly  again  down  the  side 
of  a  ditch  between  the  ditch  and  the  fence.  As  he  turned  the  second 
time,  he  threw  me  out  into  the  wire  fence  and  gooseberry  briars  that 
were  there  and  ripped  my  arm.  He  just  about  ripped  the  whole  arm  off. 
There  was  just  a  little  space  at  the  top  of  the  arm  where  they  didn't  have 
to  stitch  it.  There  were  some  people  coming  along  the  road  with  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  thought  I  was  dead,  and  they  ran  up  quickly  to 
pick  me  up,  but  I  had  crawled  up  by  then  and  was  standing  there  and 
my  arm,  of  course,  was  bleeding  really  bad,  and  one  of  them  went  and 
called  the  doctor  and  he  came  down  to  my  folks'  place  and  stitched  my 
injured  arm  {Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Another  memory  that  was  not  happy  concerned  the  death  of  Melba's  baby 
brother,  Charles  Milton.  He  was  born  in  February  1908  and  died  of  dysentery  in 
September  the  same  year.  Melba  would  have  been  2  years  old,  but  remembers  the 
baby  and  his  funeral  "very  faintly."  However,  6  years  later,  when  she  was  8  years 
old,  her  sister,  Therel,  was  born  and  Melba  was  "real  happy."    She  said: 

I  helped  my  mother  with  Therel  very  much.  I  used  to  take  her 
around  the  block  in  the  summer  time  and  take  care  of  her.  We  had  a 
baby  buggy  that  I  wheeled  around  the  block  and  I  loved  taking  care  of 
her  (Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Through  her  growing-up  years,  though  Melba  did  not  talk  about  helping  her 
mother  in  the  house,  surely  she  must  have  done  so.  Tish  was  immaculately  clean 
and  tidy  as  a  housekeeper.  She  was  also  organized  and  regulated  by  schedules  — 
she  was  very  time-oriented.  Her  days'  activities  and  housework  were  scheduled 
and  were  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  the  schedule.  Those  same  traits 
seemed  to  characterize  Melba's  orientation  to  life.  What  she  practiced  in  life,  she 
undoubtedly  learned  from  her  mother. 

So  Melba  learned  to  help  Tish  with  housework.  She  had  her  assigned  little- 
girl  tasks,  and  she  learned  to  do  them  well  —  anything  less  than  that  would  not 
have  satisfied  her  mother.  In  teaching  her  daughters  to  be  clean  and  tidy 
housekeepers,  Tish  was  superb. 

Tish  was  also  a  fine  cook.  Her  meals  were  simple  (composed  mostly  of 
home-grown  and  processed  food)  and  tasty.  So  were  meals  prepared  by  her 
daughters.  They  undoubtedly  learned  their  kitchen  arts  from  Tish.  How  else 
would  they  have  learned  them?  So,  Melba  spent  time  with  C.  W.  on  the  ranch 
and  helped  Tish  in  the  house. 
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aptism 

Then,  7  months  following  her  eighth  birthday,  Melba  was  baptized  in  a  "large 
igation  ditch  not  far  from  her  home."  She  was  baptized  by  Charles  L.  Johnson, 
amily  friend,  on  August  1,  1914,  and  was  confirmed  a  member  of  The  Church 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Henry  A.  Grover  the  following  day,  August 
1914. 

Education,  and  Employment 

ementary  School 

Melba  started  school  in  1912  when  she  was  6  years  old,  but  C.W.  had  already 
epared  her  for  formal  education  (he  was  a  4-year  graduate  from  the  University 
Utah  with  a  degree  certifying  him  to  teach  in  "any  of  the  grades  of  the  public 
hools  of  Utah").  Melba  wrote:  "He  used  to  spend  time  each  night  reading  to  me 
hich  gave  me  a  strong  desire  for  good  books."  C.W.  also  taught  Melba  the 
phabet  and  how  to  print.  So,  she  was  ready  for  school  and  loved  the  experience. 

Melba  started  school  in  a  1-room  building  1  block  east  of  her  home  (this 
jilding  was  across  Center  Street  from  the  post  office).  The  following  year  she 
tended  classes  in  a  new,  larger  2-story  building  where  all  grades  1  through  8 
ere  taught  (while  this  building  was  under  construction,  grades  7  and  8  were 
ught  in  the  church  building).  The  new  school  building  stood  where  the  present 
arker  Elementary  building  now  stands  (half  a  block  north  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
id  along  Center  Street). 

In  1915,  when  Melba  was  9  years  old  and  in  the  Third  Grade,  a  railroad 
ime  to  Parker.  She  recalled  its  coming,  and  how  it  afforded  an  attractive 
iversion  from  school  work,  in  the  following  words: 

It  was  a  spur  line  that  came  from  Saint  Anthony,  and  I  do  not 
remember  when  they  put  the  rails  and  ties  down,  but  they  must  have 
been  several  days  doing  that.  I  remember  the  day  that  cars  came 
through.  That  was  a  wonderful  day,  especially  for  all  us  kids.  It  must 
have  been  during  a  school  day  and  they  let  school  out  for  us  to  watch 
it.  From  then  on,  that  was  the  place  where  we  played  every  time  we  had 
recess.  We  would  go  to  the  railroad  track,  which  was  only  about  half 
a  block  from  where  the  school  house  was,  and  we  would  take  pins  with 
us  and  put  on  the  railroad  track  and  other  things  and  wait  for  an  engine 
to  come  along  and  make  little  trinkets  after  it  passed  over  the  nails  or 
pins  or  whatever  we  put  on  the  railroad  tracks.  That  soon  ended 
because  the  principal  had  a  group  of  us  that  had  been  doing  that  up  in 
his  office  one  day,  and  he  showed  a  strap  he  had  there  and  said  he 
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would  use  it  on  us  if  we  ever  went  down  there  during  school  again.  So 
we  could  not  go  down  to  the  railroad  tracks  any  more  (Interview, 
April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

During  her  elementary  school  years,  Melba  participated  in  school  and 
church-sponsored  programs  and  services.  She  loved  to  sing,  and  sang  solos  before 
audiences  while  "just  a  little  girl." 

In  1918,  when  Melba  was  12  years  old  and  in  the  Sixth  Grade,  a  worldwide 
epidemic  of  influenza  hit  Parker.  This  disease  was  probably  spread  by  the 
dispersal  of  soldiers  as  they  returned  home  following  World  War  I.  So  virulent 
was  the  disease  that  people  died  by  thousands.  In  Parker,  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  spread  of  the  disease  included  wearing  gauze  masks  in  public.  These 
covered  the  faces  of  those  who  wore  them.  There  were  yet  no  "wonder  drugs"  to 
combat  disease. 

In  1920,  at  age  14,  Melba  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  She  talked  about 
statewide  educational  achievement  tests  and  her  test  performance. 

We  used  to  take  tests  —  for  our  final  tests  graduating  from  the 
eighth  grade  —  that  were  made  up  by  the  .  .  .  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  All  eighth  graders  had  to  take  these  tests 
throughout  the  whole  state  of  Idaho.  And  our  teachers  did  not  grade 
them.  It  was  the  county  superintendent  who  graded  them.  I  think  that 
is  who  it  was.  There  were  3  people  in  the  eighth  grade  when  I 
graduated  who  were  in  line  for  the  valedictory  address  and  the 
salutatory  address.  They  were  Louie  Wade,  one  of  my  best  girl  friends, 
myself,  and  George  Lavel  Crapo.  When  the  tests  came  back  —  when 
the  grades  came  back  —  Louie  and  I  both  had  the  same  grade.  It  was 
98+  something,  I  cannot  remember.  Lavel  had  a  97  +  .  So,  it  was  up 
to  us  2  girls  which  one  was  going  to  give  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  addresses.  I  think  we  drew  cuts.  Louie  got  the  valedictory 
and  I  got  the  salutatory  (Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

High  School  in  Parker 

After  Melba  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade,  she  attended  her  first  2  years 
of  high  school  in  Parker.  These  would  be  from  the  fall  of  1920  through  the  spring 
of  1922.  The  Parker  High  School  was  new  and  offered  only  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  After  that,  students  went  either  to  Saint  Anthony  or  Ricks 
Academy  in  Rexburg. 

Melba  talked  about  her  years  in  the  new  Parker  High  School: 
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By  the  time  my  friends  and  I  were  ready  for  high  school,  they 
organized  2  years  of  high  school  in  Parker.  It  was  very  interesting  at 
one  of  the  meetings  before  they  had  it  organized,  my  father  asked  me  a 
few  days  before  they  had  this  important  meeting  of  all  the  tax  payers,  if 
I  would  stand  up  and  offer  to  see  that  the  school  house  was  cleaned  that 
whole  summer,  without  them  having  to  pay  to  have  it  cleaned.  He  said 
that  it  would  help  a  lot.  So  I  did.  I  stood  up  in  the  meeting  and  told 
them  I  would  organize  a  group  of  girls  from  the  town  and  we  would 
clean  that  whole  school  house  that  summer  and  they  wouldn't  have  to 
pay  us.  That  would  save  some  toward  getting  the  high  school  started. 
They  accepted  the  challenge,  and  we  did.  I  do  not  recall  how  many  girls 
there  were,  but  there  was  a  large  group  of  them  that  cleaned  that  whole 
school  from  top  to  bottom  that  summer. 

We  did,  and  had  a  high  school  that  fall  with  some  good  teachers. 
One  was  Ann  Clark.  She  was  from  Rexburg,  and  she  later  became  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Fremont  County  (Interview, 
April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

While  a  high  school  student  in  Parker,  Melba  joined  the  debate  team.  This 
am  debated  a  team  from  Sugar  City  and  won.  She  also  "landed"  a  lead  role  in 
ttle  Women,  and  sang  with  the  high  school  choir. 

ttending  Ricks  Academy  in  Rexburg 

After  2  years  of  high  school  in  Parker,  Melba  attended  Ricks  Academy  in 
exburg.  Years  at  Ricks  commenced  with  the  fall  of  1922  and  extended  through 
le  spring  1925.  At  Ricks,  she  completed  her  high  school  education  and  took  1 
*ar  of  college.  Her  first  year,  she  "batched"  with  3  other  Parker  girls  in  a  1  -room 
?artment  east  of  the  college.  They  did  their  own  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
er  second  year  she  lived  with  Emily  Vawdry's  family  in  the  basement  of  the 
igby  Hospital  on  College  Avenue.  During  her  third  year,  she  lived  with  the 
iyrum  Lucas  family  east  of  the  college. 

Melba  and  friends  traveled  between  Parker  and  Rexburg,  sometimes  by  train 

rom  Rexburg  to  Saint  Anthony),  and  sometimes  by  car.  During  the  spring  term 

f  her  second  year,  Melba  and  other  girl  friends  from  Parker  commuted  to  the 

icademy  from  their  homes  in  Parker.     Vernal  Brown,  Melba's  cousin,  drove 

.W.'s  red  Studebaker,  the  tires  of  which  were  nearly  worn  out,  along  the  10-mile 

retch  of  road  between  Rexburg  and  Parker —  that  meant  10  miles  over  and  10 

liles  back  twice  a  day  for  a  total  distance  of  40  miles.    Nearly  every  day,  he 

hanged  a  flat  tire.  That  ritual  became  so  common  it  was  an  expected  occurrence 

uring  those  lean  days  when  money  was  scarce. 
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In  relation  to  scarce  money,  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  soon  after  World 
War  I  (1914' 1918),  a  severe  economic  depression  developed  in  the  United  States. 
This,  coupled  with  a  drought  throughout  the  western  states,  challenged  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  meeting  mortgage  payments  and  securing  sufficient  feed  for 
animals,  especially  sizable  sheep  herds  such  as  the  herd  owned  by  C.  W.  Brown. 
In  fact,  C.  W.,  along  with  other  stockmen,  lost  his  sheep  during  these  stressful 
years  —  that  is,  he  was  forced  to  sell  them  for  a  price  far  below  what  was  needed 
to  break  even.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  working  life  paying  off  debts  contracted 
during  these  post-World  War  I  years.    Now,  back  to  Melba. 

Melba  made  new  friends  at  the  Academy  —  Minnie  Andrus,  Sarah  Andrus, 
Reed  Andrus  (who  later  became  her  husband),  Elva  Dixon  (who  later  married 
Robert  Howard  Andrus,  Reed's  brother),  and  Hester  Warner  (Devenport)  who 
eventually  moved  to  Ucon  with  her  husband,  Karl,  and  was  a  neighbor  to  Melba 
there.  Melba  and  friends  sang  in  the  Academy  choir,  girls'  glee,  and  a  girls' 
sextette  which  sang  in  Upper  Valley  wards  during  church  services.  In  addition, 
Melba  sang  at  civic  functions  throughout  the  Upper  Valley  and  in  Idaho  Falls.  In 
1930,  one  year  after  marriage,  she  sang  Idaho,  My  Idaho  in  St.  Anthony  when  C. 
Ben  Ross  was  nominated  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  Ross  was 
elected  and  served  between  1931  and  1937.  Melba's  singing  undoubtedly  casta 
happy  spell  over  the  convention  and  its  subsequent  campaign,  contributing  to  the 
success  of  Ross  in  Idaho's  gubernatorial  politics. 

College  at  Ricks  Academy,  and  Teaching  in  Egin 

Following  graduation  from  high  school,  Melba  attended  college  for  a  year 
during  which  she  certified  as  an  elementary  school  teacher.  Her  first  professional 
teaching  assignment  was  in  Egin,  4  miles  west  and  south  of  Parker.  She  taught  in 
Egin  1  year,  from  the  fall  of  1925  through  the  spring  of  1926.  She  described  her 
experiences  there  in  the  following  words: 

After  I  went  to  school  in  Rexburg,  the  next  fall  and  winter  I  taught 
in  Egin.  It  was  pleasant  teaching  there.  I  taught  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Grades.  They  were  good  children.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  Fifth 
Grade  were  almost  as  big  as  1  was  at  that  time.  I  remember  one  day  I 
got  really  upset  with  one  of  the  boys  and  tried  to  shake  him  in  his  seat 
and  I  shook  the  whole  row  of  kids  (seats  in  classrooms  then  were 
fastened  together  by  board  runners  underneath).  I  didn't  have  any 
problems.   They  were  good  kids. 

I  will  never  forget  one  little  incident.  I  had  never  been  afraid  of 
mice,  but  the  kids  didn't  know  that,  the  kids  in  Egin.  When  springtime 
came,  they  had  been  outside  playing  and  found  a  mouse,  some  of  the 
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boys  had,  and  they  brought  it  in  very  quietly  when  I  wasn't  looking  and 
put  it  in  the  top  drawer  of  my  desk.  So  after  recess,  I  opened  up  the  top 
drawer  to  get  something  and  there  was  that  mouse.  I  picked  the  mouse 
up  by  the  tail  and  held  him  up  in  front  of  the  kids,  and  you  should  have 
seen  the  looks  on  their  faces.  I  said,  "The  one  who  put  the  mouse  in 
the  drawer,  please  come  and  get  it  and  throw  it  out."  That  didn't  go 
over  very  big. 

I  didn't  want  to  teach  there  again.  I  wanted  to  get  into  a  bigger 
school,  and  that  was  only  a  3'teacher  school.  I  enjoyed  the  other  2 
teachers  I  taught  with  in  Egin.  One  was  a  Mrs.  Moon.  She  was  a 
married  woman,  had  no  children,  a  very  pleasant  lady.  She  taught  First 
and  Second  Grades.  I  had  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.  The  one  who 
taught  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  was  an  older  brother  of  my  very  dear 
friend,  Portia  Davis  (Melba's  daughter,  Portia,  is  named  after  this 
friend).     (Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

The  next  year  (1926),    Melba  had  a  talk    with    Ann  Clark,    who  was  a 
irmer  teacher  of  Melba's  and  was  county  Superintendent  at  the  time.  She  said, 

Well,  why  do  you  not  send  some  letters  to  several  school  districts  and  maybe  out 
fall  you  send,  you'll  find  one  that  needs  a  teacher."  Melba  sent  one  to  Ucon, 
30ut  which  she  knew  little  except  a  girl  from  the  Parker  area  whom  she  had 
orked  with  had  taught  first  grade  down  there  that  year.  Ann  Clark  said,  "I  do 
ot  know  if  they  will  answer  your  letter.  1  do  not  know  if  she  has  done  such  a 
aod  job.  So  maybe  they  do  not  want  another  one  from  Parker."  Melba  did 
ot  recall  when  she  sent  those  letters  out  to  the  school  districts,  but  it  must 
ave  been  some  time  around  January  or  February  (1926),  because  by  early 
larch,    she  had    received    a  letter   back  from  a  member  of  the  school   board  in 

con,  Joseph  Ritchie,  telling  her  that  he  would  like  her  to  meet  with  him.      She 
ad  told  the  board  that  she  taught  the  Gordon  method  of  phonics.    Perhaps  that 

what  got  her  the  job.  She  had  never  taught  the  Gordon  method  of  phonics,  but 
ecided  she  could  learn.  They  had  told  her  they  would  like  to  meet  with  her 
fter  Sunday  School  in  Ucon.  Her  father  took  her  down  on  the  designated 
unday,  arriving  in  Ucon  immediately  after  Sunday  School.  She  had  known 
3me  people  from  Ucon  at  the  college  — Hester  Devenport  and  she  had  sung 
3gether;  Sarah  Andrus  and  Minnie  Andrus  were  her  friends.  She  had  known 
eed  Andrus  casually,  so  she  was  not  a  total  stranger.  The  3  schoolboard  trustees 
ere  there — Robert  Andrus,  Joseph  Ritchie,  and  Alfred  Cramer.  Minnie  Andrus 
'as  there  that  day,  so  she  and  Melba  renewed   their   acquaintance.  Minnie  said 
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her  brother,  Reed,  had  been  in  the  mission  field  since  the  fall  before.  This  was  in 
the  springtime.  He  had  been  in  the  Netherlands  mission  since  early  fall  (1925) 
Melba  mel  with  the  board  members  and  told  them  if  she  got  the  teaching  job  in 
Ucon,  she  would  go  to  the  University  of  Utah  that  summer  (1926)  and  takt 
t  raining  in  phonics.    Melba  wrote: 

I  received  a  letter  soon  after  I  had  been  down  here  that  day  telling 
me  that  I  was  hired  to  be  the  First  Grade  teacher  in  Ucon.  I  was  really 
elated  because  I  wanted  to  get  into  First  Grade  work.  Well,  1  prepared 
to  go  to  school  in  Salt  Lake  that  summer  at  the  University,  and  it  was 
an  enjoyable  time.  I  stayed  out  in  Sandy  with  the  Crapo  family  and 
went  in  on  the  street  car  and  back  out  again  at  night  on  the  street  car. 
There  were  some  people  there  that  summer  I  enjoyed  taking  classes 
from  very  much  (Interview ,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Attending  the  University  of  Utah,  and  Teaching  in  Ucon 

Melba's  curriculum  that  summer  consisted  of  special  reading,  psychology, 
swimming,  and  girls'  glee.  Neither  in  her  handwritten  history,  nor  in  her 
interview,  does  she  mention  taking  a  phonics  class.  We  are  left  to  assume,  then, 
that  perhaps  the  "special  reading"  class  satisfied  that  need  and  made  good  her 
promise  to  members  of  the  school  board. 

Melba  also  spent  the  summer  of  1927  in  Salt  Lake  City,  studying  "voice" 
from  Mark  Robinson.  During  that  summer  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  his  monoplane,  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  Melba  wrote  about  her  being 
in  Salt  Lake  during  Lindbergh's  flight: 

We  stood  on  Main  Street  in  Salt  Lake  in  front  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  Office  awaiting  the  glad  tidings  of  Lindbergh's  arrival  in 
France.  That  year  in  late  summer,  my  father,  mother,  and  2  sisters, 
Therel  and  Wilma,  came  to  Salt  Lake  and  we  helped  make  up  the 
crowd  of  people  at  the  Salt  Lake  Airport  to  welcome  Lindbergh  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  spoke  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  that  day.  He  was  just 
a  big  awkward,  bashful,  young  man  (Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus, 
Personal  History,  page  5). 

Following  Lindbergh's  address  in  the  Tabernacle,  Melba  returned  to  Parkei 
with  her  father,  mother  and  sisters.  Then  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1927),  sht 
commenced  teaching  her  second  year  in  Ucon. 

During  her  Ucon  full-time  teaching  experience  ( 1 926- 1 93  1 ),  she  taught  Firs 
Grade.    Of  that  experience,  she  said: 
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I  had  arranged  to  stay  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Susan  Lott  who  lodged 
the  teachers  at  that  time  in  Ucon.  .  .  .  There  were  4  of  us  that  stayed 
there  in  that  home.  I  stayed  there  each  year  that  I  taught  before  I  was 
married.  .  . 

When  I  first  entered  the  school,  I  could  tell  it  was  a  well- 
disciplined  school.  The  children  were  well-behaved.  I  liked  the  people 
of  Ucon  and  the  Ucon  Ward.  They  were  a  very  friendly,  good  people. 
I  liked  teaching  the  First  Grade.  As  I  remember,  I  had  about  20-25 
children  the  first  year  I  taught,  and  it  was  pleasant  teaching  children 
phonics,  and  teaching  them  to  read.  When  children  came  the  first  day 
of  school,  some  of  them  didn't  know  which  was  the  right  hand.  They 
didn't  know  which  hand  to  hold  the  scissors  in;  they  didn't  know  how 
to  use  scissors.  They  didn't  know  how  to  use  pencils,  some  of  them. 
Children  now  days  are  much  more  ready  for  school  than  they  were  in 
those  days.  The  T.V.  has  helped  educate  children  and  get  them  ready 
for  school  and  so  has  the  kindergarten  program  they  have  had  in  the 
schools  of  Idaho.  As  I  say,  those  children  had  a  lot  to  learn  before  they 
could  read. 

We  did  programs  that  year  in  school  (1926).  It  was  very  pleasant 
teaching  the  children  to  sing.  I  think  that  was  the  year  we  put  on  a 
little  operetta  in  the  springtime  called  The  Kitchen  Clock.  We  used  all 
the  children  of  the  school.  The  older  children  sang  special  solos.  I  was 
the  one  who  directed  the  singing,  and  Mary  Garner  (Simmons)  did  the 
playing.  She  was  a  good  accompanist  (Interview }  April/May  1982, 
Ucon,  Idaho). 

While  she  taught  in  Ucon  during  her  second  year,  Melba  helped  start  a 
ythm  band.    She  said: 

A  lady  came  from  Saint  Anthony.  Her  name  was  Belle  George 
(Wood).  She  taught  piano  lessons  and  vocal  lessons.  She  came  to 
Ucon  to  teach  and  I  think  it  was  the  second  year  I  taught  here.  She 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  help  her  organize  a  rhythm  band  in  the 
school.  I  had  not  ever  done  anything  like  that,  and  yes  I  was  really 
excited  about  it.  When  you  teach  children  to  play  in  rhythm  bands,  you 
have  little  instruments  like  tapping  sticks,  triangles,  drums,  little  bells 
that  shake  to  help  with  the  rhythm  and  sound.  There  is  not  any  tune 
to  it,  just  rhythm.  So  Belle  George  showed  me  how  to  make 
instruments.  We  made  tapping  sticks  out  of  chair  rounds,  I  think  it 
was.   We  took  little  boards  about  4  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
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\\  ide  and  put  sandpaper  on  them  and  it  made  .  .  .  they  scrape  back  and 
forth  to  make  a  sound  along  with  the  tapping  sticks  rhythm.  We 
bought  a  drum  and  some  triangles  and  bells.  She  helped  me  organize  a 
rhythm  band,  and  showed  me  how  to  do  it  {Interview,  April/May  1982, 
Ucon,  Idaho) . 

Melba  taught  full-time  in  Ucon  until  her  teaching  certificate  expired.  Her 
last  full-time  teaching  year  ended  in  the  spring  of  1931.  By  that  time,  she  was 
married  and  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  She  did  not  renew  the  certificate,  but 
through  the  years  "did  a  lot  of  substitute  work  up  in  the  high  school."  She  liked 
Icon.  In  her  words,  "It  was  a  good  community,  very  friendly,  good  people,  with 
\\  ell-behaved  youngsters." 

Reed  Andrus,  Courtship,  and  Marriage 

While  Melba  taught  in  Ucon,  she  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  Reed 
Andrus  (they  had  known  each  other  casually  at  Ricks  Academy).  Between  the 
spring  of  1928  and  the  spring  of  1929,  they  dated,  fell  in  love,  and  were  married. 
In  an  interview  conducted  in  her  home  at  Ucon  during  April/May  1982,  Melba 
described  her  relationship  with  Reed  which  culminated  in  marriage. 

Q.  Would  you  go  ahead  and  tell  how  you  met  Reed,  how  he  proposed  to  you, 
and  any  other  circumstances  you  want  to  talk  about  surrounding  your 
marriage? 

A.  As  I  said,  when  I  first  came  to  Ucon  to  get  this  school,  they  had  told  me  that 
Sarah  and  Minnie's  brother,  Reed,  had  been  called  on  a  mission  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  there  3  years  (actually,  he  was  there  2*Vi  years  from 
fall  1925  to  spring  1928).  He  came  home  during  springtime  1928.  The 
girls  that  stayed  at  Mrs.  Lott's  where  1  stayed  had  kidded  me  that  my  first 
date  would  be  with  Reed  Andrus  when  he  came  home.  I  just  laughed  about 
that.  1  had  known  him  up  at  school  and  we  were  friendly,  but  I  never  went 
to  the  dances  at  school.  I  knew  he  was  very  popular  at  the  dances  up  there 
and  he  won  several  prizes  with  dancing.  He  loved  to  dance,  so  I  did  not 
think  he  would  be  paying  any  attention  to  me  when  he  came  home.  So  we 
had  a  little  bet  over  at  Mrs.  Lott's;  they  bet  me  a  box  of  candy  that  his  first 
date  would  be  with  me  when  he  came  home. 

I  had  the  mumps  that  springtime  in  March,  and  so  1  was  out  of  school 
for  2  weeks.  They  didn't  hire  another  teacher;  they  just  dismissed  the  First 
Grade  until  I  got  over  the  mumps.  Then  I  went  back  to  teaching  again.  I 
stayed  oyer  at  Mrs.  Lott's  for  the  first  10  days  (of  illness)  and  then  I  went 
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home  up  to  Parker  to  stay  until  the  swelling  went  down  and  I  got  over  the 
mumps.  I  came  back  on  a  Sunday  morning.  That  afternoon  I  was  called  to 
the  telephone  and  it  was  the  new  missionary,  Reed  Andrus,  asking  me  if  I 
would  go  to  church  with  him  that  night.  So  I  lost  the  bet.  We  went  to 
church  together  and  went  into  Idaho  Falls  after  church  because  he  wanted 
to  see  President  (Doctor)  Hatch.  I  called  him  president  because  he  was  later 
made  president  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Stake.  That  was  very  pleasant  going  in 
there  and  visiting  with  him. 

We  had  some  more  dates  after  that,  and  school  let  out  in  April  in  those 
days  in  Ucon.  He  took  me  home  the  afternoon,  it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  we  went  up  to  Parker  after  school  was  out.  I  stayed  in  Parker  and  he 
came  back.  I  had  to  come  back  to  sing  in  the  Ucon  choir  for  a  stake 
conference  in  May.  As  I  remember,  I  had  a  solo  part  that  time,  and  I  came 
on  the  train.  Now,  Reed  had  been  staying  with  the  sheep  after  they  took  the 
sheep  to  the  hills;  he  had  been  staying  with  the  sheep  so  I  didn't  think  I 
would  see  him.  But  who  should  be  at  the  depot  down  here  to  meet  the  train, 
but  Reed  Andrus.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Lott's  to  stay  that  night  and  the  next  day 
and  then  we  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  conference.  We  sang  at  conference  and 
he  took  me  home  Sunday  afternoon.  I  didn't  see  him  again  until,  I  think,  the 
twenty'fourth  of  July,  and  I  stayed  at  the  Andrus  home.  We  went  to  the 
parade,  and  we  went  to  the  fireworks  that  night  and  he  took  me  clear  to 
Parker  after  the  fireworks.  I  think  he  didn't  get  home  until  2:00  or  3:00  that 
next  morning. 

What  did  you  think  of  him? 

I  thought  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow.  He  was  very  courteous,  a  real  gentleman, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  fellow  I  had  always  thought  would  be  really  nice  to 
have  for  your  sweetheart. 
So,  you  were  impressed? 
Yes. 

Did  you  hope  he  would  ask  you  to  marry  him? 

I  didn't  think  about  that;  I  was  just  anxious  to  have  more  dates  with  him. 
So,  how  much  time  elapsed  between  when  he  took  you  to  Parker  that  night 
and  your  next  date? 

Well,  I  had  been  having  serious  problems  with  tonsils  and  it  was  beginning 
to  affect  my  ears.  So,  the  doctor  said  I  should  have  them  out.  Reed  knew  I 
was  going  to  have  my  tonsils  out  and  said  he  would  get  in  touch  with  me. 
But  I  did  not  hear  from  him  anymore.  School  started  in  September  again 
and  I  still  had  not  heard  from  him.  He  had  written  the  forepart  of  the 
summer,  but  he  did  not  write  after  I  had  seen  him  on  the  twenty-fourth.   So 
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I  supposed  he  had  found  some  other  girls  to  go  with,  and  I  just  decided  that 
\\  .is  o\\. 

Q.      You  wrote  him  off  at  that  point? 

A.  Yes.  I  came  down  to  school  on  a  Friday,  as  I  remember,  so  I  could  get  the 
school  room  ready  to  start  on  Monday  morning.  I  remember  Mrs.  Lott 
asking  me  if  I  had  seen  Reed.  I  said  I  had  not  seen  him.  She  knew  I  had  not 
seen  him  because  she  knew  that  he  had  been  going  with  some  other  girls 
around  here.  I  think  she  was  trying  to  find  out  if  I  felt  bad.  She  did  not  find 
out,  because  I  acted  like  it  did  not  matter  to  me. 

There  was  a  dance  that  Friday  night  in  the  old  hall  which  was  across  the 
street  from  w  here  our  home  is.  So  Mabel  Christensen  and  Athene  Lott  and 
I  were  going  to  go  to  the  dance.  We  got  ready  and  were  all  ready  to  go  and 
a  telephone  call  came.  It  was  from  Reed  Andrus  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
he  could  come  and  take  me  to  the  dance.  The  girls  went  on  to  the  dance, 
and  we  went  home  together  (after  the  dance).  He  asked  me  what  I  had 
thought  why  he  had  never  come  back  up  to  Parker  and  had  not  written.  I 
acted  very  unconcerned  about  it.  I  did  not  want  him  to  know  I  had  really 
been  hurt.  I  just  said,  "Oh,  I  supposed  you  found  somebody  else,  and  it  does 


not  matter  to  me." 


Q.      What  did  he  say  to  that? 

A.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  I  did  not  let  him  know  it  had  hurt  me  very  much. 
Yes,  he  had  gone  with  some  other  girls,  and  his  folks  had  said  something  to 
him  about  the  way  he  was  treating  me,  but  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  so  he 
worked  it  out  for  himself.  Anyway,  we  went  together  from  then  on.  In 
October,  he  gave  me  a  ring.  That  was  rather  a  funny  affair,  too.  He  gave  me 
one  ring,  it  was  out  in  the  car,  and  I  looked  at  it  and  it  did  not  impress  me 
very  much.  Then  he  started  to  laugh.  That  was  the  one  he  had  gotten  at  the 
5  and  10  cent  store.  Then  he  gave  me  the  real  one.  It  was  a  really  pretty 
one. 

Q.      Were  you  put  out  with  him  because  he  pulled  that  trick  on  you? 

A.  No,  not  really;  that  really  was  funny.  I  kept  that  ring  for  a  long,  long  time, 
but  one  of  the  children  took  it  one  time  and  lost  it.  I  would  like  to  have  kept 
that  ring  because  it  just  brought  back  those  memories. 

Q.      By  "that  ring"  you  mean  the  ring  he  bought  at  the  5  and  10  cent  store? 

A.  Yes,  the  5  and  10  store  ring.  Yes,  I  might  say  we  go  back  a  little  ways.  In  the 
springtime  before  school  let  out  (1928),  we  had  walked  home  from  a 
program  they  had  at  the  church  one  night.  We  walked  up  to  the  twin 
bridges,  up  close  to  where  Howard's  house  was  then.  They  have  changed 
that  quite  a  lot  now.  There  used  to  be  2  bridges  there,  one  going  over  the 
channel  as  you  go  north,  and  one  going  over  the  channel  as  you  go  west. 
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They  have  changed  that  now.  So  there  is  only  1  bridge  as  I  recall  (there  is 
no  bridge,  only  a  large  culvert  running  under  the  intersection).  It  was  up 
there  on  that  bridge  that  I  got  my  first  kiss  from  Reed  Andrus.  Then,  that 
night  we  were  together  on  the  twenty-fourth  was  when  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  Then  it  was  after  that  he  got  all  mixed  up  and  didn't  see  me  anymore. 
So,  it  was  after  he  had  asked  you  to  marry  him,  but  during  the  time  he  was 
no  longer  seeing  you,  that  his  folks  got  after  him  about  the  way  he  was 
treating  you.  Do  you  know  what  they  said  to  him? 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was.  They  were  really  concerned. 
Okay,  then  you  came  back  to  Ucon  and  he  took  you  to  the  dance.  And  after 
that  date  at  the  dance,  you  continued  to  see  each  other  and  go  with  each 
other.   Then  in  October  he  gave  you  the  ring? 

Yes,  but  he  wanted  to  get  married  at  Christmas  (1928).  He  said,  "Well,  all 
right  then,  if  I  was  going  to  be  like  that,  he  would  go  join  the  army."   I  said, 
"All  right,  if  you  would  rather  join  the  army  than  get  married,  you  go  join  the 
army."    I  guess  he  knew  I  meant  business  and  he  let  it  go.   He  took  care  of 
his  father's  sheep  down  in  the  Jensen  field  west  of  Ucon  all  that  winter,  and 
it  was  a  hard  winter.    A  car  could  not  get  between  this  area  here  (upper 
Ucon)  and  Ucon  all  winter.  They  tried  to  keep  the  one  road  open  into  Idaho 
Falls  and  it  was  just  like  a  tunnel.  The  snow  was  so  deep  it  stood  higher  than 
the  cars  on  either  side  of  the  highway.  But  each  time  he  came  into  Ucon,  he 
had  to  come  on  the  horse.   There  was  no  traveling  between  Ucon  and  west 
of  Ucon  where  the  sheep  were  in  the  field. 
Did  you  see  him  very  much  that  winter? 
Some.   Not  very  much. 
So,  when  were  you  married? 

We  were  married  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1929  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
No  one  went  down  with  us  to  the  temple.  We  went  alone.  That  was 
something  else  that  was  kind  of  funny.  Reed  said  he  would  come  up  and  go 
with  me  to  get  the  recommend  from  the  stake  presidency.  I  was  to  go  on  a 
Sunday  (May  26),  so  he  said  he  would  come  up  and  go  with  me.  Well,  he 
did  not  come.    So  I  went  alone  and  got  the  recommend. 

He  was  supposed  to  come  about  noon  (May  28),  between  11:00  and 
noon  on  a  Tuesday.  He  said  he  would  be  up  to  get  me  on  Tuesday  about 
noon  for  us  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  I  got  ready  and  he  did  not  come.  It  must 
have  been  1:30  or  2:00  before  he  got  up  there.  I  just  supposed  he  had 
decided  he  did  not  want  to  get  married,  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
him.  He  got  all  worried,  excited  and  upset  and  wondered  if  he  should  get 
married.  He  did  not  come  up  when  he  said  he  would.  His  folks  got  really 
upset  with  him.    I  do  not  know  what  they  said  to  him,  but  they  really  got 
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dou  n  to  business  with  him  and  told  him  he  had  better  get  up  and  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  was  going  to  get  married  or  not. 

Q.      And  it  he  was  not  going  to  get  married,  then  he  had  better  tell  you? 

A.  Yes.  But,  anyway,  he  came  and  we  came  down  to  U con.  I  think  we  finally 
got  off  about  }:00  o'clock  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  It  must  have  been  earlier  than 
that  though,  because  we  got  down  there  just  in  time  to  go  to  the  city  and 
county  building  to  get  our  license.  We  could  not  have  gotten  married  the 
next  day.  (Note:  The  Live  Endowment  session  was  probably  held  only  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  City /County  building  would  be  open  for  business.) 
We  traveled  out  to  Sandy.  That  is  where  we  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Lizzie  and 
Uncle  Charles  Crapo.  (Note:  Today  on  Interstate  15,  Salt  Lake  City  is  3 
hours  from  Idaho  Falls  at  75  mph.  At  that  time,  on  a  2-lane  highway  which 
passed  through  Idaho  Falls,  Shelley,  Firth,  Blackfoot,  Pocatello,  Downey, 
Malad,  Tremonton,  Brigham  City,  and  Ogden,  the  time  required  to  make 
Salt  Lake  from  Ucon  traveling  at  50  mph,  a  fast  speed  for  then,  would  have 
taken  at  least  5  hours.  If  the  City /County  Building  closed  at  6:00,  Melba  and 
Reed  would  have  had  to  leave  Ucon  by  at  least  1:00  p.m.) 

Q.  So,  you  were  married  the  next  day  which  was  Wednesday.  I  remember 
Reed's  telling  a  story  about  how  he  needed  money  and  did  not  have  any  cash. 
He  had  a  check,  but  did  not  have  it  cashed  and  he  met  someone  who  loaned 
him  money.  W7hat  did  he  need  the  money  for?  Do  you  remember  anything 
about  that? 

A.  Yes.  He  had  to  have  money  to  get  clothing  with  at  the  temple  that  morning. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  had  money,  not  a  great  lot,  but  I  had  some  and 
could  have  helped  out.  His  father  had  given  him  a  check  and  we  got  in  town 
too  late  for  him  to  get  it  cashed  that  Tuesday  afternoon.  We  had  Howard's 
car,  and  it  did  not  act  very  good.  When  it  would  get  out  on  the  pavement, 
it  would  shimmy,  the  front  wheels  would  just  shimmy  (too  used  to  gravel 
roads  and  intimidated  by  city  traffic).  It  was  very  embarrassing  for  me. 
Anyway,  we  finally  got  into  town  that  morning  (May  29).  The  car  stopped 
out  on  Ninth  South.  It  just  wouldn't  go  anymore.  The  battery  dropped  out 
of  it.  There  we  were,  clear  out  on  Ninth  South  with  my  2  aunts  with  us.  We 
were  right  by  a  garage,  though,  so  they  got  the  garage  man  to  drag  the  car 
into  the  garage  and  we  got  out  and  caught  a  street  car  into  Salt  Lake.  He  did 
not  have  his  check  cashed  (Melba  undoubtedly  paid  the  fare) .  So  we  got  out 
of  the  street  car  and  we  were  walking  toward  the  temple  and  he  saw  a  school 
friend  of  his,  Willard  Dye,  from  Idaho  Falls.  He  was  a  missionary  and  they 
were  going  to  the  temple  that  morning.  So  he  asked  Willard  if  he  had  some 
change,  if  he  would  loan  him  enough  money  and  he  would  see  him 
afterwards  and  pay  him.   I  did  not  know  anything  about  this.   Willard  gave 
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Reed  the  money  to  go  to  the  temple  that  morning,  and  we  got  through  the 
temple  and  my  aunts  and  I  waited  in  ZCMI  (Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution)  while  Reed  went  out  to  Ninth  South  and  got  the  car.  It  was 
fixed.  He  came  and  got  us  and  he  went  to  the  mission  home  and  gave 
Willard  Dye  some  money.   We  traveled  on  out  to  Sandy. 

.     What  did  you  think  of  all  this? 

I  really  do  not  remember  what  my  feelings  were.  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  things.  Yes.  When  he  came  to  get  me  that  day  at  home  before  we  started 
for  Salt  Lake,  he  had  on  an  old  red  sweater.  It  was  not  a  very  handsome 
sweater,  and  he  had  not  even  shaved.  His  whiskers  were  not  long,  but  he  did 
not  look  really  smart. 

.     Did  not  look  like  he  was  spruced  up  to  go  to  the  temple? 

When  we  got  down  to  Ucon,  he  shaved  his  face  and  got  all  fixed  up.    That 

must  have  been  the  way  he  felt. 

How  did  you  feel  about  Robert  and  Lovenia  Andrus? 

Very  well  (Interi;ieu>,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Melba  truly  loved  Reed.  That  is  evident,  given  his  behavioral  aberrations 
sociated  with  developments  preceding  marriage.  Seemingly,  he  gave  her  every 
ason  to  back  out  —  to  "bag"  the  proposal  and  all  associated  with  it.  But  she 
ood  the  test  and,  by  so  doing,  brought  him  into  line. 

Melba  also  loved  her  parents-in-law.  And  they  loved  her.  She  and  Lovenia, 
irticularly,  cultivated  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other  and  enjoyed,  through  their 
etimes,  a  close,  loving,  and  warm  relationship. 
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Top:  Little  Melba  with  the  sheep  on  C.W.  Brown's  sheep  ranch  northwest  of 
Parker,  Idaho  (about  1908).     Below:  Melba  with  her  pet  kitten  in  front  of  the 


Parker  house  (about  1912). 
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Melba's  Rixida  (1925) 
yearbook  picture.    She 
had  taken  1  year  of 
college  courses  when 
this  picture  was  taken. 
Words  associated  with 
the  picture  read:  "To 
know  her  is  to  love 
her." 


Melba's  Rixida  (1924)  yearbook 
picture.  This  was  her  senior  year  in 
high  school. 
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Chapter  7 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown: 

married  life 

Where  Did  Dad  and  Mother  Live? 

After  marriage,  Dad  and  Mother  settled  in  Ucon.  During  the  first  week  in 
ne  (1929),  they  resided  in  Grandfather  Robert  and  Grandmother  Lovenia 
ndrus's  home  (the  home  in  which  Dad  had  grown  up). 

ving  with  Robert/Lovenia  Andrus,  and  Rula's  Death 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  Andrus  left  for  Logan,  Utah  on  Saturday,  June  8, 
lere  they  expected  to  perform  baptisms  for  the  dead  in  the  Temple.  They  would 
en  journey  on  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  for  an  Andrus  reunion.  They  also  planned 
attend  June  Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City.  They  took  their  daughters,  Sarah 
id  Rula,  with  them.  Their  daughters,  Beulah,  Inez,  Vera,  and  their  son,  Tom, 
ayed  home  with  Dad  and  Mother.  Dad,  Mother,  and  Tom  slept  upstairs.  The 
rls  slept  downstairs. 

At  2:00  a.m.  on  Sunday,  June  9,  Mother  was  awakened  by  someone  calling 
ir  name.  She  ran  downstairs  to  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  there  stood 
randpa,  Grandma,  and  Sarah  with  a  grizzly  tale  to  tell.  The  day  before,  while 
aveling  between  Arimo  and  Virginia,  the  tie^rod  between  the  2  front  wheels 
opped,  leaving  the  car  uncontrollable  on  the  gravel  road.  It  rolled,  throwing 
ula  out.  She  was  killed  instantly.  The  others  were  bruised,  but  otherwise  not 
art.  Rula's  patriarchal  blessing  was  procured  and  read  by  the  family.  They 
mcluded  her  death  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  blessing.  Sarah  and  Mother,  then, 
alked  a  mile  up  the  road  at  3:00  a.m.  to  convey  the  sad  news  to  Uncle  Howard 
id  Aunt  "Dot,"  Dad  and  Sarah's  oldest  brother  and  his  wife.  Sunday  was, 
deed,  a  day  of  mourning  at  the  Robert  Andrus  residence.  Rula's  funeral  services 
ere  held  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 

iving  in  the  Grant  and  May  Andrus  House 

A  few  days  after  Rula's  funeral,  Dad  and  Mother  moved  into  a  house 
.'longing  to  Reed's  brother,  Grant,  and  his  wife,  May.  They  were  able  to  do  this 
ecause  Uncle  Grant  served  a  proselyting  mission  for  the  LDS  Church  from 
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November  1928  to  February  1931.  During  his  mission,  Aunt  May  and  2  young 
sons  staved  with  her  parents  in  Syracuse,  Utah.  Dad  and  Mother,  then,  lived  in 
Uncle  Grant  and  Aunt  May's  house  until  the  fall  of  1930  at  which  time  they 
moved  into  a  house  which  Dad  had  purchased,  prior  to  marriage,  from  Joseph 
Starkey  for  $700. 

Dad  and  Mother's  House 

Dad  and  Mother's  house  was  located  northeast  through  the  block  from 
Grandpa  Robert  and  Grandma  Lovenia's  house.  The  distance  between  the  2 
houses  could  be  covered  by  means  of  a  footpath  in  not  more  than  2  minutes  when 
in  a  hurry. 

Both  houses,  situated  in  residential  "upper"  Ucon,  had  adjacent  barnyards, 
but  were  independent  of  farmland.  Dad  farmed  70  acres  —  50  acres  of  which 
were  located  Vi  mile  west  (between  upper  and  "lower"  Ucon)  and  20  acres  which 
were  located  2  blocks  south  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  Mother  lived.  The  50 
acres  were  called  the  North  Field.  The  20  acres  were  called  the  South  Field 
(consult  Appendix). 

The  house  which  became  home  to  Dad  and  Mother  was  a  frame  structure 
with  steep  gabled  roof  over  the  main  part  and  a  lower  sloping  roof  over  an 
addition  on  the  west.  The  house,  initially,  consisted  of  3  rooms:  kitchen,  living 
room,  and  bedroom  (consult  Appendix).  The  kitchen  was  enclosed  by  the 
addition  on  the  west.  The  house  had  running  water,  but  no  toilet  facilities  (an 
indoor  bath  and  toilet  became  reality  in  1946;  until  then  an  outdoor  toilet 
commanded  an  inconspicuous  spot  15  yards  from  the  house).  The  house  was 
heated  by  coal  stoves.  In  winter  time,  except  for  rooms  in  which  stoves  were 
located,  the  house  was  cold.  In  summer  time,  the  kitchen  was  hot  (only  a  few 
degrees  cooler  than  hell)  when  meals  were  cooked  or  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
bottled  for  winter  use.  From  time  to  time,  Dad  either  remodeled,  or  had  the 
house  remodeled,  to  accommodate  growing  family  needs.  The  last  remodeling 
(undertaken  about  13  years  after  Dad  and  Mother  moved  into  the  Starkey  house) 
involved  digging  a  basement  along  the  east  front,  then  building  a  large  living  room 
over  the  basement.  A  closed-in  porch  was  added  on  the  north  end,  and  an  inside 
bathroom  with  toilet,  shortly  thereafter,  became  reality. 

House  remodeling  occurred  only  when  Dad  and  Mother  could  afford 
modifications,  which  meant  borrowing  money  and  paying  off  the  loan  at  interest. 
Dad  usually  undertook  minor  modifications  himself,  to  save  money  at  a  time 
when  money  was  scarce  (actually,  in  the  S.  Reed  Andrus  household  money  was 
always  scarce) .  Major  reconstruction  was  entrusted  to  Ralph  Farnsworth,  a  village 
carpenter. 
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The    1930's    were    years    of   severe    economic    depression    —    the    Great 

jpression.  The  worst  economic  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 

eat  Depression  was  a  decade  when  unemployment  was  high,  very  high.  In  fact, 

ring  early  years  of  the  Depression,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  national  labor  force 

s  unemployed.     Many  city  residents  were  not  only  without  work,  but  were 

ingry.   Some  starved  to  death.  Even  those  in  the  country  suffered  —  many  lost 

eir  farms  to  mortgage  companies  and  were  forced  to  move,  adding  to  ranks  of 

e  unemployed  and  starving.  John  Steinbeck's  novel  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  gives 

rivid  depiction  of  the  Great  Depression  and  terrible  drought  conditions  in  mid- 

tnerica  during  that  time. 

Dad,  Mother,  and  Their  Children 

Dad  and  Mother,  had  they  chosen  to  face  life  alone,  without  additional  family 

irdens,  could  have  weathered  the  Great  Depression  reasonably  well.    But  they 

ose  not  only  to  have  children,  but  to  have  them  in  abundance.     So,  while 

other  kept  the  house  and  mothered  children,  Dad  brought  in  a  meager,  but 

equate  income  by  farming,  selling  life  insurance,  working  with  agricultural 

rvey  crews,  and  at  the  Utah/Idaho  Sugar  factory  in  Lincoln,  east  of  Idaho  Falls, 

iring  its  fall  campaigns.  Also,  beginning  in  1935,  Dad  served  Bonneville  County 

nstituents  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives.  He  served  4  two-year  terms 

the  House,   1   two-year  term  as  County  Commissioner,   1   two-year  term  as 

ounty  Weed  Supervisor,  1  two-year  term  in  the  Idaho  Senate,  and  10  years  as 

ate  land  agent  in  eastern  Idaho.    His  public  service  totaled    24  years,  during 

lich  he  was  absent  from  home  much  of  the  time  (Dad  ran  for  office  5  times 

hen  he  was  not  elected  —  for  the  House  of  Representatives  [1938],  for  County 

ommissioner  [1946],   for  the  Senate  [1950],  for  Lieutenant  Governor  [1954], 

id  for  the  House  of  Representatives    [1970].  Consult  Appendix).  During  years 

hile  Dad  served  in  public  office,  Mother  anchored  home-life.     When  older 

lildren  became  sufficiently  mature,  they  helped  with  farm  work.   Succeeding  in 

e  became  a  family  endeavor. 

As  indicated,  during  Depression  years  while  Dad  served  from  2  to  3  months 
Boise  each  winter,  Mother  cared  for  Depression  children,  but  not  children  who 
ere  depressed.  Those  were  lonely  times  for  her  and  Dad.  Their  letters  to  each 
ther  indicate  not  only  loneliness,  but  deep  love  for  each  other  (consult  Chapter 
.  Times  were  also  pregnant  with  frugality  and  want,  as  already  indicated.  To 
lustrate  the  value  of  money,  and  how  scarce  it  was,  a  letter  from  Mother  to  Dad 
ated  January  25,  1935  is  quoted,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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Yes,  I  received  the  ten-dollar  bill  you  sent.  I  bought  me  a  coat  .  . 
.  so  I'm  set  up  for  the  next  ten  years  I  guess.  ...  I  tried  to  do  a  little  bit 
of  everything  with  the  money.  Coat,  tithing,  coal,  pig  feed,  cow  salt, 
blankets,  towels,  pillow  cases,  a  few  little  things  for  Alyn  and  Geniece, 
light  bill,  insurance,  sewing  machine,  a  few  little  things  I  was  out  of, 
groceries.  I've  tried  to  be  careful  with  it  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad, 
compiled  by  Rich  Andrus,  1994). 

Mother  gave  birth  to  9  children  between  December  193  1  and  October  1946. 
Five  were  born  during  the  Great  Depression.  Three  were  born  during  World  War 
II.  And  1  was  a  post-war  baby,  barely.   These  children  were,  in  order  of  birth: 

Alyn  Brown December  15,  1931 

Geniece April  1 7,  1934 

Gordon  Reed February  8,  1936 

Charles  Robert    September  1,  1937 

Kendall  Wayne    November  21,  1939 

Portia    March  23,  1941 

Therel August  3,  1942 

Gaylon  Rich    August  1 7,  1944 

Mary  Jean    October  2,  1946 

Mother  miscarried  after  Mary  Jean  was  born.  Otherwise,  10  children  would 
have  graced  the  Andrus  household.  Geniece  estimates  Mother's  age  to  have  been 
42  when  she  miscarried. 

All  children  were  healthy  and  their  births  were  without  serious  concerns  and 
problems,  primarily  because  of  attention  Mother  received  from  Grandma  Andrus. 
This  is  illustrated  in  an  interview  with  Mother  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  Grandma  Lovenia  Andrus  have  any  other  kinds  of  spiritual  experiences 
(besides  speaking  in  tongues)  that  you  remember? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  times  that  she  gave  blessings.  She  would 
wash  and  anoint,  along  with  the  help  of  another  sister,  people  who  were 
planning  on  going  to  the  hospital  to  have  surgery  done  or  expecting  to  give 
birth  to  a  child.  Now,  in  the  early  days,  there  were  sisters  set  apart  for  this 
particular  ordinance.  Many  of  the  sisters  were  set  apart  to  do  this,  to  bless 
them  before  they  went  to  the  hospital  to  have  their  baby,  or  if  they  didn't  go 
to  the  hospital,  if  they  just  had  their  baby  at  home,  which  they  did  real  often 
in  those  days.  There  were  3  sisters  I  remember,  there  may  have  been  more, 
but  I  know  of  3  sisters  who  had  been  set  apart  for  this  ordinance.   One  was 
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Grandmother,  one  was  her  sister  Annie,  Heber  Andrus's  wife,  and  the  other 

one  was  Sister  Susan  Lott,  and  this  is  Athene  (Lott)  Jenkins'  mother. 

You  say  they  were  set  apart  to  wash  and  anoint? 

Yes.    After  the  washing  and  anointing  she  (Grandma  Lovenia)  would  give 

them  a  special  blessing,  and  it  was  those  times  that  I  remember  most  because 

you  could  tell  it  was  a  spiritual  experience  and  Grandmother  would  put  her 

arms  up  and  hands  high  in  the  air,  and  would  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  the 

person's  head  who  had  asked  for  the  blessing. 

Did  she  ever  bless  you? 

Every  time  I  had  a  child,  Grandmother  gave  me  a  blessing.    We  never  had 

any  problems,  everything  went  normal  each  time  a  baby  was  born.  Every  one 

of  those  babies  was  born  well  and  strong,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  she 

gave  some  wonderful  blessings  about  those  babies. 

How  did  the  blessings  make  you  feel? 

Like  I  had  really  had  a  spiritual  experience,  like  I  had  been  in  the  company 

of  something  that  wasn't  earthly. 

Did  you  ever  fear  going  to  the  hospital  after  having  received  a  blessing? 

No.   I  never  feared  going  because  of  the  wonderful  blessings  she  gave. 

When  she  would  give  you  these  blessings,  were  you  alone  or  would  Dad  be 

with  you? 

No,  no.   The  only  3  who  would  be  there  would  be  the  2  sisters  that  did  the 

washing  and  anointing  ordinance  and  the  one  they  were  giving  the  blessing 

to.     Grandmother  was  the  one  who  always  gave  the  blessing  (Interview , 

April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Gordon's  Death 


Though  Dad  and  Mother's  children  were  all  healthy  at  birth,  all  did  not  grow 
)  maturity.  Gordon,  the  second  boy  and  third  child  (born  February  8,  1936),  was 
illed  in  a  farm  accident  at  the  Ucon  Bonded  Mill  on  August  17,  1946  when  he 
as  10  years  old.  Dad  had  finished  unloading  grain  from  his  truck  and  was 
acking  off  the  scales.  Alyn  and  Gordon  ran  for  the  moving  truck.  Alyn  jumped 
l.  Gordon  jumped  on  the  running  board,  hanging  onto  the  door.  Alyn  pushed 
le  door  open.  Gordon  fell  to  the  ground.  The  front  wheel  of  the  truck  on  the 
assenger's  side  rolled  over  his  head.  He  was  taken  to  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital 
nmediately,  but  died  en  route.  Alyn  was  responsible  for  Gordon's  death,  but  Dad 
It  responsible  and  would  be  tormented  by  that  feeling  throughout  his  life. 

Not  long  after  Gordon's  death,  Dad  sold  the  truck.  It  was  a  "fairly  new" 
939  Chevrolet  he  had  bought  in  the  early  1940's.  He  had  trucked  grain  into  Salt 
ake  Valley  and  brought  coal  back  from  mines  in  Helper.    He  had  trucked  coal 
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from  the  Blind  Bull  Coal  Mine  in  western  Wyoming.  He  had  hauled  sand  and 
gravel  from  a  pit  in  Roberts  to  local  sites  where  building  projects  were  in  process. 
He  had  hauled  baled  hay  from  Swan  Valley,  and  grain,  potatoes,  and  beets  at 
harvest  time.  Trucking,  during  early  years  of  the  1940's,  had  occupied  much  of 
his  time  in  an  endeavor  to  augment  income.  And  income  was  augmented, 
ironically,  at  a  terrible  price,  certainly  not  expected  and  never  forgotten. 

In  an  interview,  Mother  talked  about  struggles  involving  her  and  Dad  to 
make  sense  out  o(  Gordon's  premature  death  and  receive  some  measure  of 
assurance  that  all  was  well  with  him.  In  the  interview,  questions  and  answers 
developed  as  follows: 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  you  and  Dad  weren't  satisfied  that  Gordon  was  happy 
where  he  was  after  he  died.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  and  what  led  to 
that  dream  you  had? 

A.  The  one  thing  that  made  us  feel  much  better  was  when  we  went  to  the 
temple  in  November  of  that  year,  1946,  and  had  Gordon's  work  done  for 
him,  and  gave  him  all  the  powers  of  the  priesthood.  We  felt  better  about 
that.  Then,  just  before  Christmas  of  that  year,  I  dreamed  one  night  that  I 
was  in  a  big  building.  As  I  was  walking  around,  it  was  a  beautiful  building, 
I  met  Grandfather  (Robert)  Andrus.  He  said,  "Come  in  this  room  and  wait 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  We  went  in  the  room  and  the  first 
thing  I  asked  him  was,  "Have  you  seen  Gordon?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Is 
Gordon  happy?"  And  he  said,  "He  is  very  happy."  That  is  all  that  was  said, 
but  it  really  helped.  I  told  Dad  about  it,  and  it  made  him  feel  much  better, 
too. 

Q.      So,  you  had  the  dream  in  November  .  .  . 

A.  No.  It  was  closer  to  Christmas  time,  but  it  was  in  November  when  we  had 
the  work  done  in  the  temple. 

Q.  I  see.  Let's  talk  a  little  more  about  Gordon's  death.  You  have  indicated  to 
me  that  you  and  others  in  the  family  had  a  premonition  that  someone  was 
going  to  die,  or  something  bad  was  going  to  happen,  before  Gordon  died.  Is 
that  right? 

A.  Yes.  A  few  nights  before  this  happened,  I  was  here,  everyone  had  gone  to 
bed.  I  was  sitting  here  in  the  living  room  ...  I  don't  recall  what  I  was  doing, 
but  I  just  got  to  thinking,  and  I  don't  know  if  it  was  imagination,  or  if  it  was 
something  that  was  trying  to  warn  me,  but  I  seemed  to  see  a  casket  in  the 
south  end  of  this  room.  I  never  did  know  who  was  in  it,  but  there  was  a 
casket  over  there.  All  day  Saturday,  it  was  a  Saturday  he  was  killed,  I  was 
really  upset.  I  just  didn't  feel  normal.  I  kept  feeling  that  I  had  to  gel 
hurrying  and  get  this  done  and  hurry  and  get  something  else  done.  Grandma 
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(Tish)  Brown  said  she  felt  like  someone  was  in  her  presence  in  her  home  all 
day  long.  Uncle  Tom  said  the  same  thing.  He  said  he  felt  like  someone  was 
in  his  home  with  him,  someone  not  of  his  family,  but  he  said  he  felt  a  lot 
different  that  whole  day. 

After  Gordon  died,  did  these  feelings  come  to  have  more  meaning  for  you? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  guess  we  sort  of  felt  like  it  was  just  to  be  that  way,  that 
Gordon  .  .  .  Dad  had  a  hard  time  with  himself.  He  could  be  sitting  in 
meetings,  he  was  a  County  Commissioner  at  that  time,  he  would  be  sitting 
in  a  County  Commissioner's  meeting  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  would  hit  him  . 
.  .  he  just  couldn't  contain  himself.  He  had  to  excuse  himself  and  get  out  of 
the  room.  Later,  he  was  in  Boise  (this  would  be  when  Dad  served  in  the 
Senate  between  1949  and  1950).  He  said  he  would  be  sitting  in  the  meetings 
in  Boise,  not  in  a  session,  but  meeting  with  groups  .  .  . 
Committee  meetings? 

Committee  meetings,  and  it  would  hit  him  and  he  would  have  to  excuse 
himself,  and  get  out  of  there.  He  had  a  difficult  time  for  several  years 
afterwards,  trying  to  make  himself  know  it  wasn't  his  fault,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  (Interview,  April/May  1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

So  difficult  was  Gordon's  death  for  Dad  to  deal  with,  he  struggled  through 
itten  words  to  express  profound  feelings  of  guilt  and  despair  —  feelings 
possible  of  verbal  expression.   An  example  follows: 

Is  it  so  that  twelve  months  have  passed  since  you  took  your  leave? 

More  like  twelve  years  to  this  sad  heart  of  mine,  yet  bowed  down 
in  grief.  The  beautiful  memories  of  days  gone  by  when  life  held  so 
much  for  you  and  me,  and  the  comforting  feeling  your  sweet  spirit  gives 
(and  I  know  it  is  you  in  spirit)  makes  me  feel  that  but  yesterday  you 
took  your  leave  or  have  you  taken  leave.  Maybe  the  latter  would  be 
more  true.   For  every  moment  of  the  day,  my  thoughts  are  of  you. 

I  look  for  you  at  the  table.  I  miss  your  chair.  I  miss  your  simple 
earnest  prayer.  I  recall  your  sincere,  child-like  rebuke  when  I'd  swear, 
and  when  I  was  in  trouble,  you  were  always  there.  You  seemed  to  know 
where  things  would  be  whenever  an  emergency. 

You're  in  the  birds.  You're  in  the  bees.  You're  in  the  flowers. 
You're  in  the  trees.  You're  in  the  music  that  fills  the  air.  You're  with 
me  always  no  matter  where. 
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At  night  as  I  lie  upon  the  bed,  I  miss  your  noble  youth-like  head. 
I  miss  the  kiss  that  you  ne'er  forgot,  even  from  days  you  were  a  little  tot. 
S.  Reed  Andrus  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

One  person,  perhaps,  who  eould  have  helped  relieve  Dad's  suffering  was 
Alyn.  But  he  was  too  immature,  too  young  (14  years  of  age)  to  understand  and 
administer  consolation. 

Dad,  Civic  Responsibilities,  Family,  Farmwork,  and  Other  Work 

Following  Gordon's  death,  Dad  served  as  County  Commissioner,  County 
Weed  Supervisor,  and  State  Senator.  In  addition,  he  farmed  70  acres  of  land. 
During  the  1950's,  he  also  worked  for  Idaho  Potato  Growers  in  their  Idaho  Falls 
processing  plant,  served  as  Watermaster  on  the  Harrison  Canal,  hauled  mail,  and 
delivered  newspapers.  He  was,  indeed,  a  busy  man.  Without  help  from  his  boys 
and  son-in-law,  David  Smith,  he  could  not  have  done  all  he  needed  to  do.  In 
discussing  Dad,  his  needs,  responsibilities,  and  how  those  were  discharged,  we 
shall  start  with  David  and  his  mail  contract. 

Hauling  Mail 

On  April  1,  1951,  David  was  awarded  a  mail  contract  through  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  for  a  period  of  4  years.  The  contract  was  renewed  on  April 
1,  1955  for  another  4-year  period.  Under  terms  of  the  contract,  David  picked  up 
mail  in  large  postal  bags,  some  weighing  100  to  125  pounds,  and  delivered  this  to 
the  train  depot  along  Yellowstone  Avenue  between  Broadway  and  D  Street, 
according  to  train  schedules.  The  mail  had  to  be  unloaded  from  David's  truck  and 
loaded  onto  each  train  between  arrival  and  departure  times.  The  train  schedule 
by  which  David  worked  follows: 


Train  Number 

From 

To 

Time 

32 

Victor 

Salt  Lake  City 

12:20  a.m. 

30 

Butte 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 :30  a.m. 

36 

West  Yellowstone 

Salt  Lake  City 

4:00  a.m. 

31 

Salt  Lake  City 

Victor 

7:00  a.m. 

35 

Salt  Lake  City 

West  Yellowstone 

7:00  a.m. 

29 

Salt  Lake  City 

Butte 

12:30  p.m. 
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In  addition  to  carrying  mail,  David  also  contracted  with  the  Post  Register  to 
irry  issues  of  the  local  newspaper.  He  transported  these  to  the  train  station,  then 
iade  "bundle  drops"  at  various  locations  throughout  the  city.  He  also  made 
bundle  drops"  to  towns  south  of  Idaho  Falls,  including  Shelley,  Firth,  and 
lackfoot. 

To  help  in  his  work,  David  purchased  a  l'ton  Chevy  truck.  Income  received 
om  his  mail  and  newspaper  contracts  provided  sufficient  money  for  truck 
ayments  and  financial  support  of  the  Smith  family.  That  income  amounted  to 
600  per  month. 

When  David  was  awarded  his  contracts  with  the  Postal  Service  and  Post 
egister,  he  was  18  years  old,  just  a  month  and  a  half  short  of  his  nineteenth 
irthday.  Normally,  a  young  man  that  age  likely  would  not  have  been  awarded 
ich  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  except  that  David's 
taternal  uncle,  Parley  Rigby,  was  postmaster  in  Idaho  Falls.  Parley  felt  obligated 
>  assist  David's  father  who,  due  to  heart  disease,  was  not  able  to  work  physically 
id  meet  mortgage  payments  on  the  family  house.  David  and  Parley  together, 
len,  rescued  the  Smith  family  from  homelessness  (Interview,  Dave/Geniece 
nith,  October  20,  2006,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho). 

David  hauled  mail  and  newspapers  for  4  years  (1951  to  1955),  then  new  4- 

:ar  contracts  were  signed  which  expired  in  1959.   In  the  meantime,  David  was 

red  as  a  carpenter  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  work  on  its  multi- 

cility  laboratory  site  between  Idaho  Falls  and  Arco.  This  was  on  July  3,  1956. 

that  time,  Dad  took  over  David's  contracts.  David  and  Dad  went  to  the  Idaho 

lis  Post  Office  where  they  met  with  Parley  Rigby  (postmaster)  and  arranged  for 

ad  to  take  David's  place,  changing  David's  name  to  Dad's  name  on  the  contract. 

ad  used  David's  truck  and,  for  the  following  3  years,  collected  a  monthly  income 

$600  (Interview,  David/Geniece  Smith,  October  20,  2006,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho). 

The  truck  stayed  in  Idaho  Falls  (at  Dave  and  Geniece's)  until  it  was  no 

nger  needed  for  mail  and  newspaper  hauling.    What  happened  to  it,  no  one 

members.     Apparently,  it  was  sold  or  traded  after  the  mail  and  newspaper 

ntracts  terminated  at  the  end  of  1960.   In  the  meantime,   a  bed'Over-cab  1  ton 

levy  truck  was  purchased  from  Brent  Bell  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.    It  served  the 

mily  well  throughout  the  1960's  (Interview,  Kendall  Andrus,  October  3 1 ,  2006, 

ilo,  Idaho). 

In  hauling  mail  and  newspapers,  Dad  was  first  assisted  by  Robert,  then  by 
mdall,  and  indirectly  by  Rich  (who  helped  with  farm  work).  At  this  time 
)bert  was  1  7  years  old  (2  months  from  his  eighteenth  birthday) ;  Kendall  was  1 5 
ars  old  (5  months  from  his  sixteenth  birthday) ;  Rich  was  1 1  years  old  ( 1  month 
>m  his  twelfth  birthday);  Alyn  was  married  and  in  Provo,  attending  Brigham 
>ung  University. 
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Dad's  Public  Service,  and  Workinu  for  Idaho  Potato  Growers 

1  aking  over  David's  contracts  was  timely  for  Dad.  He  needed  additional 
income.  But,  before  taking  over  the  contracts,  he  was  hired  as  a  boiler-man  for 
Idaho  Potato  Growers.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1951.  Income  from  that  job 
helped  finance  Alyn's  mission.  Alyn  returned  home  in  February  1953,  after  which 
be  attended  Ricks  College  during  Spring  Quarter  and  drove  school  bus  for  School 
District  9}.  Then  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  returned  to  Ricks  College,  drove 
school  bus,  and  was  hired  to  work  the  midnight  shift  at  Idaho  Potato  Growers. 
There  was  little  or  no  time  for  farmwork  until  school  was  out  in  May.  Alyn  felt 
privileged,  however,  to  work  with  his  father  who  also  had  been  assigned  the 
midnight  shift,  which  allowed  him  to  farm  and  discharge  responsibilities  as  water 
master  of  the  Harrison  Canal.    Now  let  us  return  to  1951. 

By  the  time  Alyn  left  for  his  mission  in  January  1951,  Dad  had  served  2  years 
as  a  State  Senator,  one  in  1949  and  the  other  in  1950.  Until  November  of  that 
year  he  was  still  a  senator,  but  his  pay  had  ended  with  closing  of  the  1950  Session. 
However,  concurrent  with  his  service  as  State  Senator,  he  served  as  Bonneville 
County  Weed  Supervisor,  with  his  office  in  the  County  Courthouse  (consult 
Appendix) .  He  received  his  appointment  as  Weed  Supervisor  in  March  1 949  and 
served  in  that  office  through  the  summer  of  1950  —  he  passed  laws  during 
January  and  February  (1949-1950)  and  eradicated  weeds  during  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months  of  those  2  years.  Why  Dad  never  commented  in  detail  on  his 
job  as  County  Weed  Supervisor  is  not  clear.  Apparently,  it  was  not  regarded  by 
him  as  sufficiently  important  to  rank  with  other  jobs  he  remembered  and 
described.  It  was  not  an  elective  office.  Whoever  served  in  that  office  was 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

Dad  had  sought  re-election  as  County  Commissioner  in  1946,  but  lost.  He 
said  his  heart  was  not  in  the  race  (he  had  just  lost  Gordon  in  a  farm  accident). 
Even  though  2  years  intervened  between  Dad's  defeat  in  his  bid  for  re-election  and 
his  appointment  as  County  Weed  Supervisor,  when  that  office  became  vacant,  he 
sought  to  fill  the  vacancy.  County  Commissioners  may  have  intended  to  lessen 
his  losses,  both  in  family  and  politics,  by  appointing  him  to  serve  as  Weed 
Supervisor.  Dad  needed  the  money  ($3,000  per  year)  and  was  happy  for  the  job. 
The  time  sequence,  then,  for  elective  and  appointive  offices  in  which  Dad 
served  Idaho  citizens  through  1950  would  be  as  follows: 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1935-1938 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1941-1944 

Bonneville  County  Commissioner 1945-1946 

Bonneville  County  Weed  Supervisor 1949-19S0 

Idaho  State  Senate 1949-1950 
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Following  his  service  in  the  Senate  and  as  County  Weed  Supervisor,  Dad 
pplied  for  employment  with  Idaho  Potato  Growers  in  its  Idaho  Falls  processing 
lant.  He  commented  on  his  application  for  work  at  Idaho  Potato  Growers  in  a 
:tter  dated  January  10,  1 967.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  his  son,  Rich,  who  was 
Irving  a  proselyting  mission  in  Finland: 

I  don't  know  if  I  ever  talked  to  you  about  some  happenings  in  my 
life  regarding  financial  affairs,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  a  few  things  that 
have  happened  that  I  cannot  disregard.  While  Alyn  was  away  on  his 
mission,  I  became  pinched  for  money.  I  applied  for  work  in  the  Idaho 
Potato  Growers  potato  house,  where  I  was  not  known.  I  was  rejected 
one  day,  but  for  some  reason  still  to  me  unknown,  the  following  day 
they  called  me  to  work.  That  took  care  of  him  (Alyn)  for  the  remainder 
of  his  mission  (February  1951  -  February  1953)  and  part  of  Robert's 
mission.  (Robert  left  for  the  mission  field  in  October  1957.  So  Dad, 
apparently,  continued  to  work  for  Idaho  Potato  Growers  through  their 
1957-1958  seasonal  run.)  That  was  followed  by  my  work  on  the  canal 
(Dad  was  Watermaster  of  the  Harrison  Canal)  and  with  the  mail 
(taking  over  David's  mail  contract)  without  my  having  to  seek  either. 
.  .  .  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

ssistance  From  Dad's  Boys,  and  Watermaster  of  the  Harrison  Canal 

As  previously  indicated,  Dad  took  over  David's  mail  and  Post  Register 

mtracts  in  July  1956,  one  year  and  3  months  before  Robert  left  for  the  mission 

Id.  Until  Robert  left,  then,  Dad  had  his  and  Kendall's  help.  Robert,  however, 

lped  most  only  during  autumn  months.    During  summer  months,  from  1953 

len  Alyn  returned  from  the  mission  field  until  Robert  left  for  the  mission  field 

1957,  Robert  worked  either  for  Taylor  Lott  and  Karl  McDaniels  in  Swan  Valley 

for  Bonneville   County   Road   and  Bridge.     This   placed   primary,   but  not 

elusive  responsibility,  upon  Kendall  for  farm  work,  mail  hauling,  and  news- 

per  distribution  from  1955,  when  Alyn  married,  to  1960  when  Kendall  left  for 

e  mission  field.  Kendall  was  assisted  on  the  farm  by  Rich  who,  in  August  1956, 

as  12  years  old.  From  1953  to  1955,  Kendall  assisted  Dad  and  Alyn  in  covering 

rm  work.   During  that  time,  he  advanced  from  13  to  15  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  other  jobs  and  responsibilities,  Dad  served  the  Harrison  Canal 
ampany  as  watermaster.  Exactly  when  that  service  commenced  is  not  clear,  but 
lewspaper  article  (Post  Register,  April  3,  1959),  announcing  Dad's  appointment 
a  State  Land  Agent,  also  announced  he  had  served  as  water-master  for  7  years, 
ven  years  from  1959  indicates  Dad  commenced  his  watermaster  service  in 
'52.  This  squares  with  what  Alyn  remembers  —    after  he  returned  from  the 
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mission  field  in  1953  and  before  he  married  and  left  home  in  1955,  he  helped 
Dad  discharge  watermaster  responsibilities.  Besides,  in  Dad's  letter  to  Rich,  he 
mentioned  becoming  watermaster  after  going  to  work  for  Idaho  Potato  Growers 
and  before  taking  over  David's  contracts.  So,  time  sequence  for  these  jobs  would 
be  as  follow  s: 

Idaho  Potato  Growers  Fall  1951     Spring  1958 

Water-master  oi  the  Harrison  Canal  Spring  1952    Fall  1959 

Hauling  mail/distributing  newspapers         Summer  1956  ....    Spring  1959 

Crucial  in  handling  these  jobs,  shouldering  work,  and  administering 
responsibilities  was  help  given  by  Alyn,  Robert,  Kendall,  Rich,  and  David.  The 
assistance  these  boys  gave  on  the  farm,  besides  Kendall's  helping  with  hauling  mail 
and  delivering  newspapers,  was  not  only  beneficial,  but  absolutely  necessary  — 
Dad  could  not  have  managed  alone.  Surviving  financially  and  funding  proselyting 
missions  became  a  family  endeavor. 

After  Robert  left  for  the  mission  field  in  October  1957,  Kendall  (a  month 
from  being  18  years  old)  took  upon  himself  the  full  load,  assisted  by  Rich.  The  full 
load  means  what  Robert  had  done  and  all  that  Kendall  had  formerly  done.  But 
he  was  young,  healthy,  strong,  and  responsible.  For  nearly  3  years,  he  and  Dad 
worked  as  one  (a  team),  necessitated  primarily  by  the  mail  and  newspaper 
contracts.  That  3-year  period  would  be  from  Autumn  1957  through  Spring  1960 
when  Dad  was  forced  to  cease  hard  physical  labor  due  to  heart  disease.  From  then 
until  he  left  for  the  mission  field,  Kendall  continued  to  shoulder  primary 
responsibility  for  farmwork,  in  addition  to  nighttime  mail  hauling  and  delivering 
Post  Register  newspapers. 

According  to  Kendall  in  an  interview,  October  31,  2006,  when  the  mail 
contract  expired  in  April  1959,  he  re-bid  the  job  and  was  awarded  another 
contract  for  nighttime  mail  only.  Wycoff  and  others,  by  then,  handled  daytime 
mail  hauling.  From  April  1959  until  he  left  for  the  mission  field  in  August  1960, 
Kendall  continued  to  haul  mail  and  deliver  newspapers  during  early  morning 
hours  (12:00-6:00  a.m.).  Of  course,  during  this  time,  he  was  assisted  by  Rich 
who,  in  August  1959,  turned  15  years  old. 

Kendall  graduated  from  Bonneville  High  School  and  matriculated  at  Ricks 
College.  From  Autumn  1958  through  Summer  1960,  he  divided  his  time  between 
school  activities,  farm  responsibilities,  and  obligations  associated  with  mail- 
hauling  and  newspaper-distribution.  Farm  work  was  seasonal.  School  demanded 
time  from  September  through  May.  But  hauling  mail  and  distributing  newspapers 
required  meeting  a  fixed  schedule  each  day  and  night  throughout  the  entire  year. 
By  1959,  however,  as  already  indicated,  Wycoff  increasingly  had  taken  over  mail' 
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auling,  relieving  Dad  and  Kendall,  in  some  measure,  of  health-breaking  labor, 
evertheless,  hard  work,  coupled  with  a  ceaseless,  demanding,  and  exhausting 
:hedule,  took  their  toll. 

endall's  Accident 

Early  one  morning,  as  Kendall  returned  from  Blackfoot  after  delivering 
ewspapers,  he  rolled  Dad's  1953  Chevy  pickup.  The  accident  occurred  in  Idaho 
alls  between  Broadway  and  Constitution  Avenue.  Kendall  fell  asleep.  The 
ickup  ran  into  a  metal  light  pole  and  overturned  with  the  driver's  side  on 
avement.  Kendall  crawled  through  the  back  window,  which  had  been  broken 
at.  Dad  was  informed.  The  pickup  was  removed  to  a  temporary  resting  place 
ist  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Subsequently,  Kendall  drove  Dad's  Farmall  H  tractor 
>  Idaho  Falls,  lifted  the  pickup  by  means  of  the  tractor  drawbar,  and  towed  it 
ome  to  Ucon.  The  pickup  was  totaled,  but  Kendall  emerged  from  the  accident 
ithout  injury.  Perhaps  this  is  when  the  bed-over-cab  Chevy  1-ton  truck  was 
archased  from  Brent  Bell  —  it  may  have  replaced  the  pickup. 

ad's  Service  as  State  Land  Agent  for  Eastern  Idaho 

Even  before  expiration  of  the  mail  contract  (April  1959),  Dad  had  sought 

pointment  as  a  State  Land  Agent.  Mother  wrote  Robert,  while  he  served  in  the 
ission  field,  telling  of  Dad's  appointment  as  a  land  agent.  With  her  letter,  she 
nt  a  newspaper  clipping  entitled,  "Andrus  Gets  Land  Job"  (Post  Register,  April 

1959).  According  to  the  clipping,  this  "Land  Job"  would  pay  $400  per  month 
onsult  Appendix).  As  a  land  agent  in  eastern  Idaho,  Dad  was  responsible  for 
asing,  renting,  and  selling  state  land  in  13  eastern  Idaho  counties  from  1959 
itil  retirement  in  1969.  So,  the  sequence  of  Dad's  public  service  from  1935  to 
)69  would  be  as  follows: 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1935-1936 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1937-1938 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1941-1942 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives    1943-1944 

Bonneville  County  Commissioner 1945-1946 

Idaho  State  Senate 1949-1950 

Bonneville  County  Weed  Supervisor 1949-1950 

Idaho  State  Land  Agent  (Eastern  Idaho) 1959-1969 

id's  Boys  and  the  Service  They  Gave 

After  April  1959,  Kendall  continued  to  divide  time  between  college  activities, 
m  responsibilities,  and  hauling  mail,  with  help  from  Rich  and  minimal  help 
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from  Dad  (as  land  agent,  Dad  had  little  time  for  help  on  the  farm;  besides,  during 
the  Spring  of  I960,  he  had  been  ordered  by  a  heart  specialist  to  cease  all  hard 
physical  labor) .  From  Spring  1  959  until  he  left  for  the  mission  field,  then,  Kendall 
bore  primary  responsibility  for  all  physically-demanding  work.  Kendall  and  Rich 
were  assisted  by  Robert,  after  Robert's  return  from  the  mission  field  in  May  1960. 
Kendall  left  for  his  mission  in  August  of  that  year,  so  Robert's  assistance  to 
Kendall  was  brief. 

While  Kendall  served  in  the  mission  field,  Rich  and  Robert  took  over  farm 
responsibilities.    And  where  was  Alyn  during  these  busy  and  trying  times? 

Alyn  married  in  1955,  so  from  then  onward,  he  was  away  from  Ucon  and 
family.  He  spent  3  years  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  nearly  3  years  teaching 
in  the  Church  College  of  Western  Samoa.  He  was  not  available  to  help  with  work 
needing  to  be  done.  While  Rich  served  his  mission  (August  1964-March  1967), 
Alyn  attended  school  at  Idaho  State  University.  During  these  years,  he  was  away 
from  home  and  the  farm  most  of  the  time.  So,  again,  the  primary  burden  of  farm 
work  devolved  upon  Kendall  assisted  by  Robert.  But  Robert's  assistance  was 
minimal  because  he,  too,  attended  Idaho  State  University,  taking  a  full  load  of 
course  credits  and  working  full'time  in  Pocatello.  By  now,  he  was  married  and 
claimed  2  children.   Kendall,  too,  was  married. 

During  years  of  Dad's  married  life,  he  and  his  brothers  (Howard  and  Tom), 
as  well  as  a  brother-in-law  (Jack  Phillips),  traded  farm  work.  They  helped  each 
other  cut,  rake,  and  "put  up"  hay,  harvest  grain  and  potatoes.  As  Dad's  boys 
became  old  enough  to  shoulder  responsibility,  they  were  expected  to  help.  Not 
only  did  they  assist  Dad  on  his  farm,  but  helped  uncles  on  their  farms,  too.  There 
was  hardly  a  time  during  summer  and  autumn  months  when  there  was  not  work 
demanding  attention. 

So,  each  boy,  in  turn,  accepted  responsibility  for  helping  Dad  in  his  work. 
Alyn  gave  himself  to  the  family  cause  for  nearly  8  years  prior  to  his  mission.  From 
1942  (when  he  was  1 1  years  old)  through  1950  (when  he  turned  18  years  of  age), 
he  shouldered  considerable  responsibility  for  farm  work.  During  that  time,  Dad 
not  only  operated  his  truck,  but  served  2  years  as  County  Commissioner  (1944- 
1946).  Then  3  years  later,  he  served  2  years  as  County  Weed  Supervisor  ( 1949- 
1950),  spending  large  segments  of  time  away  from  the  farm.  Consequently,  during 
summer  months,  while  he  was  away  from  the  farm,  Dad  left  Alyn,  Gordon,  and 
Robert  to  do  the  work. 

From  1946  to  1949,  Dad  not  only  engaged  in  farm  work,  but  sold  insurance, 
in  which  he  had  always  possessed  an  interest  and  which  produced  a  light,  sporadic 
income.  He  also  sold,  briefly,  Stokermatics  —  stoves  with  small  coal  stokers 
attached. 
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While  Alyn  was  involved  with  the  farm,  he  was  assisted,  first,  by  Gordon 
rho,  in  March  1942,  was  6  years  old.  Four  years  later  when  Gordon  passed  from 
tiis  life,  he  was  10  years  old  (7  months  from  his  eleventh  birthday).  Dad,  at  this 
me,  served  as  County  Commissioner.  Significantly,  Gordon's  assistance  was 
onsiderable,  whether  helping  Alyn  or  Dad.  But  after  death,  when  Gordon  was 
o  longer  available,  Robert  became  Chief  Assistant.  At  that  time,  Robert  was  1 
lonth  from  being  9  years  old.  Nevertheless,  he  stepped  forward  in  boys'  shoes  to 
11  much  larger  ones.  Kendall,  at  that  time,  was  3  months  from  being  7  years  of 
ge.   Rich  was  2  years  old. 

)ad's  Teaching  His  Boys  Responsibility 

During  these  years,  when  Dad  had  to  be  away  from  the  farm,  he  would  give 
istructions  concerning  work  needing  to  be  done  during  a  given  day,  then  leave 
is  boys  to  do  the  work.  He  trusted  it  would  get  done,  if  not  his  way,  at  least  well 
nough  to  pass  reasonable  inspection.  He  taught  his  boys  to  accept  responsibility, 
lake  decisions,  then  act  on  decisions  made.  They  learned  to  work  together, 
hey  learned  to  work  hard.  They  had  to.  There  was  no  one  else  to  do  the  work, 
hey  understood  this  and  cultivated,  through  the  years,  a  keen  sense  of  value  to 
le  family  cause  —  the  family  cause  meant  generating  sufficient  income  to  survive 
5  a  family.  How  did  Dad  teach  his  boys  to  give  such  service?  He  trusted  them, 
e  issued  assignments,  then  left  the  boys  to  discharge  assignments  given.  When 
ley  did  well,  he  praised  them.  When  they  failed  to  do  well,  through  carelessness 
id  irresponsibility,  he  reprimanded  them.  And  to  be  reprimanded,  verbally,  by 
ad  was  a  humiliating  and  emotionally  painful  experience,  worse  than  physical 
unishment.   In  fact,  Dad  seldom  physically  punished  his  children. 

Overall,  Dad  believed  his  boys  had  learned  to  be  responsible.    They  had 

arned  their  lessons  well  from  an  effective  teacher.    Thus,  Dad  tended  to  treat 

lem  as  equals.   A  letter  to  Kendall  will  illustrate.   In  this  letter,  Dad   wrote  like 

would  have  written  to  one  as  experienced  and  mature  as  himself.  Perhaps  this 

fines  the  close  relationship  between  him  and  Kendall,  cultivated  and  nourished 

6  years  of  working  closely  together.  The  letter  to  Kendall  was  written  while 

endall  served  his  mission.  It  was  dated  December  2,  1960: 

I  measured  our  potato  land  and  we  had  about  17  acres  this  past 
year.  They  grossed  about  $335  per  acre  and  perhaps  netted  $275  per 
acre.  This  was  very  good  and  enabled  us  to  stay  out  of  jail  and  pay  up 
some  old  bills.  .  .  . 

Do  you  remember  when  the  Patriarch  promised  you  that  your 
parents  would  have  the  means  to  sustain  life  and  support  you  in  the 
field?    I  think  you  said  that  when  you  were  set  apart  in  Salt  Lake  that 
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the  same  promise  was  made.  The  Lord  must  have  inspired  those  words 
.is  things  have  happened  to  make  them  come  true.  We  are  far  from  easy 
street,  hut  at  one  time  I  did  not  know  how  we  would  get  along  without 
that  mail  job.     Now  it  seems  things  are  working  out  all  right   (The 

Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Earning  An  Income  —  A  Family  Endeavor 

During  Alyn's  absence  from  home  while  he  served  in  the  mission  field, 
Robert  took  over  until  Alyn  returned  home.  In  the  meantime,  as  indicated, 
Kendall  stepped  forward  to  assist,  becoming  increasingly  engaged  in  farmwork,  as 
his  age  permitted,  until  he  helped  Dad  not  only  with  that,  but  with  hauling  mail 
and  delivering  newspapers  as  well.  So,  generally  speaking,  Alyn  was  assisted  by 
Robert;  Robert  was  assisted  by  Kendall;  and  Kendall  was  assisted  by  Rich.  During 
Kendall's  mission,  Rich  bore  primary  responsibility,  assisted  by  Robert  who,  after 
returning  from  the  mission  field,  became  a  married  man.  That  was  on  September 
1,  1961. 

David  Smith,  Geniece's  husband,  during  these  busy  and  trying  years, 
contributed  his  service  to  the  family  endeavor  as  well.  Frequently  he  drove  to 
Ucon  after  work  at  the  "Site,"  and  on  Saturdays,  to  assist  in  farm  work.  No  one 
requested  his  service.  It  was  entirely  voluntary.  During  this  time  on  the  farm, 
David  bonded  with  Dad  and  the  Andrus  boys.  He  truly  became  not  just  one  with 
the  family,  but  one  of  the  family,  and  has  been  considered  such  ever  since. 

Mother,  Her  Girls,  and  Housework 

While  Dad  and  the  boys  worked  the  farm  and  discharged  responsibilities 
associated  with  other  income-producing  obligations,  Mother  and  the  girls  cooked, 
kept  house,  and  tended  children.  Sounds  easy,  yes?  No!  Just  talk  with  Geniece, 
she  will  tell  you  how  the  situation  really  was. 

The  Children,  Mother's  Priority 

According  to  Geniece  (Interview ,  November  9,  2006,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho), 
Mother's  priority  (by  choice) ,  among  all  other  obligations,  was  her  children.  That 
is,  she  tended  them  before  she  did  anything  else.  While  children  were  little  and 
dependent  upon  her,  she  tended  them  and  depended,  in  part,  on  help  from  hired 
girls  to  clean  house  and  iron.  These  were  Margaret  Nicholls  (Jenkins)  from 
Thornton,  Idaho,  Edith  Caldwell  from  Bone,  Idaho,  Jane  Harmon  from  Milo, 
Idaho,  and  Viva  Jensen  from  Fairview,  Idaho.  These  girls  were  high  school 
students  who  lived  with  Dad  and  Mother  while  attending  school.  They  assisted 
Mother  with  housework  to  pay  for  lodging.  Later,  Katherine  Miles  (Tracy),  who 
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ived  only  3  blocks  from  Dad  and  Mother,  was  hired  to  help  with  ironing. 
)ccasionally,  Mother's  sisters,  Therel  and  Wilma,  came  from  Parker  to  take  loads 
>f  dampened  clothing  home  for  ironing  (at  that  time,  ironing  was  done  with  a  "flat 
ron"  heated  on  the  kitchen  range  —  ironing  was  a  long,  slow  process).  All  these 
ndividuals  helped  before  Geniece  became  old  enough  to  shoulder  household 
hores.  But  the  point  is  this:  If  anything  had  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  that 
vas  not  the  children.  Geniece  claims  Mother  not  only  knew  how  to  "bond"  with 
hildren,  but  did  bond  with  them  very  well.  Given  my  own  feelings  about  Mother, 
nd  given  what  I  have  heard  other  family  members  say  about  her,  I  believe 
Geniece  is  dead-center  on  target. 

Mother,  Geniece,  and  Household  Chores 

As  Geniece  matured  and  grew  older,  Mother  taught  her  household  chores 
hen  gave  her  full  responsibility  for  them.  For  instance,  each  day  Geniece  emptied 
/aste-filled  chamber  pots  and  stripped  beds  of  sheets  to  be  washed.  She  helped 
/ith  washing,  and  cleaned  the  house.  In  addition,  she  washed/dried  dishes  after 
leals,  helped  tend  younger  children,  and  even  worked  in  the  field,  putting  up  hay, 
ulling  weeds  in  a  potato  field,  and  picking  potatoes  during  harvest  time.  During 
chool  days,  much  of  the  housework,  of  course,  was  done  after  school  was  "out" 
)r  the  day.  There  was  little  time  for  piano-playing  and  reading.  These  delayed 
leasures  were  not  indulged  in  until  years  later. 

Mother  washed  clothes  3  days  a  week  (Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday), 
^ash  day  meant  hard  work  and  a  "messy"  house.  The  washing  machine  was  a 
laytag  with  electric  motor  and  wringers  that  sometimes  took  a  child's  arm  as  well 
s  clothes  needing  wrung  out.  Behind  the  washing  machine  was  a  galvanized  tub 
ill  of  rinse  water.  The  washer  and  tub  had  to  be  emptied  from  time  to  time 
Vlother  believed  in  washing  clothes  twice  before  drying  them)  and  this  was  done 
y  carrying  tubs  full  of  water  out  to  a  ditch.  When  Dad  and  boys  were  not 
mailable  to  do  this,  Mother  and  Geniece  did  it.  During  wintertime,  washing  was 
ung  on  an  outside  line,  just  as  was  done  in  warmer  weather,  until  washed  articles 
oze  stiff.  This  helped  give  the  clothes  a  fresh  odor.  They  were  then  gathered 
id  hung  in  the  house  on  drying  racks  and  lines  strung  through  the  kitchen.  Of 
Durse,  while  washing  was  done,  children  had  to  be  tended  and  meals  cooked. 

On  days  when  washing  was  not  done,  bread  was  baked  —  10  loaves  each 
me,  plus  2  pans  of  biscuits.  If  my  arithmetic  serves  me  correctly,  that  adds  up 
)  30  loaves  of  bread  and  6  pans  of  biscuits  each  week.  That  means  each  day  at 
ast  4  loaves  of  bread  and  1  pan  of  biscuits  were  consumed.  That  is  a  lot  of 
irbohydrates.  It  is  also  a  lot  of  mixing,  kneading,  and  baking.  Apparently,  bread 
as  the  staple  food  in  Dad  and  Mother's  family. 
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During  summer  months,  in  addition  to  baking,  cooking,  and  washing,  fruit, 
\  egetables  and  meat  wore  cooked  and  bottled  under  pressure.  This  required  a  hot 
tire  in  the  old  iron  range,  resulting  in  temperatures  only  slightly  cooler  than  hell. 
I  do  not  know  how  Mother  and  her  girls  worked  in  that  heat,  but  they  did  because 
I  saw  them  working.  Of  course,  before  fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  cooked  and 
bottled,  they  had  to  be  picked  from  bushes  (raspberries),  fruit  trees  (apples  and 
plums),  or  cleaned  from  bushel  baskets  full  of  purchased  fruit  (apricots,  cherries, 
peaches,  and  pears),  or  they  had  to  be  gathered  from  the  garden  (beans,  beets, 
carrots,  peas,  tomatoes).   That  meant  working  in  hot  sun. 

Concerning  bottled  meat,  Dad  would  kill  a  steer.  He  simply  took  a  .22 
caliber  rifle,  aimed  carefully  while  the  animal  stood  in  the  corral  and  dropped  it 
where  it  stood.  A  tripod  was  then  erected  and  the  steer  was  hoisted  beneath  the 
tripod  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle.  The  animal  was  bled,  stripped  of  hide, 
gutted,  and  cut  up  ready  for  bottling  or  storage. 

Sufficient  bottling  was  done  that  very  few,  if  any,  purchases  of  canned  items 
occurred  during  winter  months  —  under  Mother's  careful  superintendence,  the 
family  was  practically  self'Sufficient.  The  only  needed  items  that  had  to  be 
purchased  were  eggs.  Thanks  to  Dad,  Mother,  and  Heaven,  we  had  no  chickens, 
at  least  most  of  the  time.  Of  course,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar  were  other  items  that 
had  to  be  purchased  regularly. 

Cleaning  house  was  a  daily  chore  —  sweeping  floors,  making  beds,  and 
keeping  rooms  tidy.  Saturday  cleaning  consisted  of  mopping/waxing  floors  and 
dusting  furniture  (besides  doing  everything  else  that  had  to  be  done  according  to 
a  regular,  daily  schedule).  After  floors  had  been  mopped  and  waxed,  they  were 
polished  to  a  high  sheen.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  old  wool  coat  on 
which  the  younger  girls  and  Rich  would  take  turns  riding  while  others  pulled  the 
coat  over  floors  needing  to  be  polished.  A  mixture  of  fun  and  work,  then, 
accomplished  the  task. 

Also,  on  Saturday,  shoes  were  shined  and  baths  taken  in  a  tub  filled  with 
water  heated  on  the  kitchen  range.  Mother  was  clean,  and  when  house  chores 
exceeded  her  ability  to  manage  them,  according  to  her  desires,  she  became 
frustrated,  1  am  sure.  Sometimes,  house  cleaning  went  unattended  simply  because 
other  responsibilities  demanded  priority  attention.  Mother  was  also  tidy,  and 
when  the  house  looked  "messy"  she  must  have  felt  disturbed.  But  she  seldom 
evidenced  anger  or  frustration.  She  disciplined  her  emotions.  She  did  not  talk 
much,  though  certainly  she  must  have  felt  the  urge  to  vent  feelings  in  eloquent 
verbal  diatribe.  Geniece  claims  Mother  was  always  patient  with  her  daughters, 
even  when  mistakes  were  made.  She  was  always  "there"  for  them,  which  means, 
I  suppose,  she  taught,  encouraged,  defended,  and  protected  them  when  that  was 
needed.  Frequently,  she  intervened  for  them,  even  against  Dad,  except  when  she 
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new  he  was  right  in  counsel,  expectations,  and  reprimands.    She  then  stood  by 
im. 

dividing  Responsibilities,  Mother  and  Her  Daughters 

In  dividing  responsibilities,  Mother  took  care  of  her  babies  and  young 
hildren,  washed  clothes,  and  cooked  meals.  Geniece  took  care  of  house  work 
nd  helped  tend  younger  children  until  marriage  required  that  she  establish  her 
wn  home.  By  that  time,  Portia  was  12  years  of  age,  old  enough  to  assume 
ousehold  chores  without  Geniece  to  help.  Therel,  at  that  time,  was  10  years  old, 
months  from  her  eleventh  birthday.  Mary  Jean  was  7  years  old,  5  months  from 
er  eighth  birthday.  So,  each  girl  in  turn  helped  with  housework,  but  there  were 
o  babies  to  tend  or  diapers  to  change  and  wash  after  Jean  became  "potty- 
•ained."  What  we  need  to  remember  is  that  during  this  "day  and  age"  there  were 
o  throw-away  diapers  —  diapers  had  to  be  washed  and  used  over.  So,  absence 
f  diapers,  of  course,  helped  enormously.  Other  household  chores,  however,  had 
ot  changed  significantly  in  nature  and  were  still  demanding  as  ever.  Besides, 
om  time  to  time  Portia,  Therel,  and  Jean  helped  in  the  field,  as  Geniece  had 
one.  They  pulled  weeds  in  potato  fields,  helped  "put  up"  hay,  mowed  lawns, 
orked  in  the  garden,  and  picked  spuds.  After  Rich  enrolled  at  Ricks  College  in 
962,  Jean  became  Dad's  "right'hand-girl,"  raking  hay,  helping  with  hay  hauling, 
:companying  Dad  when  water  needed  turning  (Mother  insisted  on  this 
-rangement,  given  Dad's  heart  problem),  and  mowing/watering  the  lawn, 
veryone  worked,  even  to  the  youngest  and  last  child.  There  were  no  slackers  in 
le  Reed/Melba  Andrus  family. 

Church  Activities 

ad's  Church  Service  and  Priesthood  Ordinations 


During  these  busy  and  stressful  years,  Dad  and  Mother  gave  time  to  church 
rvice.  Before  and  after  marriage  (1929)  Dad  served  in  a  stake  YMMIA  and 
ught  a  Sunday  School  class.  After  ordination  as  a  Seventy  (1936),  he  served  as 
stake  mission  president.  He  conducted  ward  musicals,  particularly  after  a  new 
urch  building,  with  stage  and  auditorium,  was  completed  in  1953.  And 
roughout  many  adult  years,  he  led  the  ward  choir,  including  a  special 
esentation  during  dedicatory  services  involving  the  new  church  building.  He  was 
excellent  choir  director.  He  was  smooth  and  commanded  both  attention  and 
spect  from  choir  members. 

As  choir  director,  he  also  led  congregational  hymns  during  Sacrament 
eeting.  As  a  little  fellow,  Alyn  was  entertained  by  Dad  when,  after  the 
ngregation  had  started  singing,  if  they  did  not  sing  with  sufficient  enthusiasm 
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to  satisfy  tluir  director,  he  would  cease  leading,  tap  his  baton  on  the  music  stand 
until  the  last  singer  had  ceased  singing,  then  after  a  gentle  chiding,  would  suggest 
they  all  start  over  and  put  some  feeling  into  the  hymn.  He  always  got  what  he 
wanted  from  those  who  sang  under  his  direction.  After  Alyn  matured,  he  sang 
under  his  father's  direction  as  a  member  of  the  ward  choir. 

The  grand  climax  for  ward  choir  presentations,  with  Dad  as  conductor,  came 
w  hen  the  new  Ucon  Ward  Church  House  was  dedicated  on  May  23,  1953.  Elder 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  (a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles)  came  to  offer 
the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  choir,  under  Dad's  direction,  sang  beautifully  that  day, 
sufficiently  beautiful  that  Elder  Kimball  was  generous  in  his  compliments. 

During  years  in  the  old  rock  church  building,  Dad's  sister,  Minnie  (Andrus) 
Phillips,  was  the  ward  organist.  She  and  Dad  worked  well  together.  They  seemed 
to  know  each  other's  minds.  The  organ  Minnie  played  was  a  pump  organ, 
meaning  it  would  play  only  as  the  organist  pumped  air  into  it  with  her/his  feet  and 
legs.  Minnie's  legs  went  up  and  down  on  the  air  pedals  while  her  fingers  and 
hands  flew  over  the  key  boards.    She  was  fun  to  watch. 

Dad's  Priesthood  ordinations  were  recorded  as  follows  in  the  Ucon  Ward 
(Bingham  Stake)  and  Ucon  Ward  (North  Idaho  Falls  Stake)  records.  North 
Idaho  Falls  Stake  was  created  out  of  Bingham  Stake  in  1935. 

Deacon:  March    13,    1916    (Ucon    Ward,    Bingham    Stake), 

ordained  by  H.  R.  Kirkham 
Teacher:  May  3,  1920  (Ucon  Ward,  Bingham  Stake),  ordained 

by  Joseph  Starkey 
Priest:  September  12,  1921   (Ucon  Ward,  Bingham  Stake), 

ordained  by  Samuel  Hill 
Elder:  October    6,    1924    (Ucon    Ward,    Bingham    Stake), 

ordained  by  Arthur  R.  Miskin 
Seventy:  March    1,    1936    (Ucon    Ward,    North    Idaho    Falls 

Stake),  ordained  by  Richard  R.  Lyman 
High  Priest:  April    18,    1948    (Ucon    Ward,    North    Idaho  Falls 

Stake),  ordained  by  Stephen  R.  Wilkinson 

Mother's  Church  Service 

Mother,  from  pre-marriage  years  through  marriage,  held  various  positions 
in  the  Church.  During  her  growing-up  years,  she  worked  in  the  Parker  Ward  and 
Yellowstone  Stake  Primary  organizations.  She  served  as  assistant  secretary  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  taught  a  Sunday  School  kindergarten  class.  She  served  ^ 
counselor  in  the  YWMIA.  When  she  was  16  years  old,  she  directed  a  girls'  choir 
from  Parker  and  was  Sunday  School  chorister  in  the  Yellowstone  Stake. 
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During  her  mature  years,  after  Mother  went  to  Ucon,  she  participated  in 
everal  dramas,"  and  the  ward  choir.  She  sang  "many  solos"  for  funerals  and 
itertainments.  She  served  as  chorister  in  the  Ucon  Ward  Primary  for  20  years. 
ie  also  served  as  president  of  the  Ward  Primary  and  Relief  Society  organizations. 
ie  loved  the  Church  and  was  loved  by  Church  members,  including  a  myriad  of 
lildren  who  had  come  under  her  benign  influence. 

Finally,  after  Dad  retired  as  a  land  agent  In  1969,  Mother  assisted  him  as  a 
anager  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Deseret  Industries  store  for  a  couple  of  years.  They 
ljoyed  this  experience  together  during  their  twilight  years. 

Ending  Years,  Deaths,  Funerals  and  Burials 

ad's  Last  Years,  His  Death,  Funeral,  and  Burial 

The  last  17  years  of  Dad's  life  were  marked  with  health  problems.  Most  of 
ese  resulted  from  a  malfunctioning  cardiovascular  system  which,  during  most 
those  years,  required  daily  medication  to  keep  him  upright  and  going. 
>rtunately,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  farm  over  to  his  sons,  Kendall,  Rich,  and 
3bert  (assisted  by  his  daughters),  while  he  concentrated  on  less  physically 
manding  work  involving  the  management  of  state  lands  in  eastern  Idaho. 

During  the  10  years  Dad  spent  as  Land  Agent  (1959-1969),  he  looked 
althy  and  was  reasonably  vigorous.  But  soon  after  retirement,  his  health  failed 
ickly.  His  shoulders  hurt.  He  was  not  able  to  taste  food,  and  lost  appetite. 
Dnsequently,  he  lost  weight  until  he  was  only  a  thin  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
would  say  in  the  morning  of  a  given  day,  "Melba,  some  lima  beans  with  bacon 
unds  good  to  me.  Would  you  fix  me  some?"  Mother  would  spend  all  morning 
eparing  the  beans  and  bacon,  then  when  presented  to  Dad,  he  would  look  at 
em  and  say,  "Hell!  I  can't  eat  those."  Official  medical  records  say  Dad  died  of 
owel  obstruction."  But  over  a  period  of  time  preceding  death,  he  suffered  from 
ilnutrition  which  was  probably  both  a  cause  and  result  of  heart  failure.  His 
art  disease,  developed,  not  only  from  hard  work,  but  from  constant 
ychological  stress.  Stress,  an  insidious  and  persistent  stalker  of  one's  sound 
dth,  was  generated,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  emotional  flood  associated  with 
)rdon's  death,  and  a  ceaseless,  nagging  concern  related  to  earning  a  family 
:ome. 

During  the  last  2  years  of  Dad's  life,  when  he  was  weak  and  miserable,  I 
erviewed  him,  recording  the  interviews  on  audio  tape.  The  interviews  are 
scribed  in  first  person  (consult  Chapters  5  and  8). 

I  would  arrange  an  interview  time,  take  my  tape  recorder  to  Ucon  and  spend 
hour  or  more  asking  questions  and  thoroughly  enjoying  Dad's  responses.  He 
imed  to  forget  he  was  being  tape-recorded.     And  I  never  had  to  ask  many 
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questions  to  keep  him  talking.  Usually,  when  our  interviews  began,  Dad  was 
lethargic  and  his  voice  was  weak.  But  invariably,  by  interview's  end,  he  was 
energized  and  his  voice  was  strong.  These  interviews,  for  me,  were  a  study  in 
mental  and  physical  rebirth.  Eaeh  time  I  left  Dad  after  these  interviews,  I  was 
absolutely  amazed  at  the  change  they  seemed  to  generate  in  him.  He  was 
especially  reborn  when  responding  to  questions  about  personal  experiences 
involving  Idaho  politics.  He  loved  Idaho.  He  loved  politics.  When  he  discussed 
Idaho  politics,  that  was  tantamount  to  receiving  a  healthy  injection  of  adrenalin 
directly  into  his  bloodstream.   Dad  was  easy  to  interview. 

Nevertheless,  a  time  came  when  even  discussions  about  Idaho  politics  were 
too  much  for  him  to  endure.  He  passed  away  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Latter-day  Saint 
Riverview  Hospital  on  July  16,  1976,  summer  of  the  Teton  Flood.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

Surviving  brothers,  sisters,  Mother,  and  children  gathered  into  the  hospital 
room  where  Dad  lay  dying.  The  occasion  was  somber.  Everyone,  I  think,  was 
relieved  to  have  Dad  gone  because  he  had  been  so  miserable.  But  everyone  was 
also  saddened  that  he  was  now  gone  from  our  lives  here.  He  had  been  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives  for  so  long  that  to  accustom  ourselves  to  his  absence 
occasioned  by  death  was  very  difficult. 

Dad's  funeral  services  were  held  July  20  (1976)  in  the  Ucon  Second  Ward 
building,  with  Bishop  Ray  Lott  officiating.  The  family  prayer  was  given  by  Dad's 
brother,  Robert  Howard  Andrus.  Mother's  sister,  Therel  Ricks,  played  the 
prelude  and  postlude  organ  music.  The  ward  choir  sang  "Come  O  Thou  King  of 
Kings,"  and  "Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul."  Kendall  offered  the  invocation.  Alyn  gave 
the  life  sketch.  Dad's  sister,  Beulah,  read  a  poem  she  had  composed  for  the 
occasion.  Dad's  grandchildren  sang  "There  is  Nothing  as  Grand  as  Grandpa,"  and 
"Jesus  Once  was  a  Little  Child."  They  were  led  by  Linda,  Kendall's  wife.  Therel, 
Dad's  daughter,  accompanied  them  on  the  piano.  Robert  spoke.  Therel  then 
played  an  organ  medley.  Charlie  Solomon  and  Curtis  Holland,  Dad's  friends, 
gave  remarks.  Robert,  Kendall,  Rich,  and  Alyn  sang  "Come  Unto  Me  and  Rest." 
Bishop  Lott  gave  remarks.  Then  brothers,  sisters  (Geniece,  Portia,  Jean), 
Geniece's  daughter,  LaVaun,  Alyn  and  Gloria's  son,  Daniel,  and  Alyn  sang  the 
closing  song  which  was  a  Dutch  hymn,  Dad's  favorite.  Robert  sang  a  solo  in  the 
hymn,  and  Therel  accompanied  on  the  piano.  Rich  offered  the  benediction.  Rav 
Quayle,  Dad's  friend  and  Mother's  brother-in-law,  dedicated  the  grave. 
Pallbearers  were  Brad  Strom,  Merlin  Frei,  Daniel  Andrus,  David  Smith,  Ron 
Morgan,  and  Kerry  Andrus.   Dad  was  interred  in  the  Ucon  Cemetery. 
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lother's  Last  Years,  Her  Death,  Funeral,  and  Burial 

During  years  after  her  family  was  raised,  Mother  substitute-taught  in  the 
ublic  schools.   Then  in  1964,  when  58  years  old,  she  taught  kindergarten  full- 
me  at  the  Little  People's  Academy  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  taught  there  for  1 1  years, 
ntil  health  and  failing  eyesight  forced  her  to  quit. 

After  Dad  passed  away  on  July  16,  1976,  life  for  Mother  became  lonely.  She 
rote  briefly  about  Dad's  death:  "Part  of  the  light  of  my  life  went  out  when  my 
usband,  Reed,  passed  away." 

Following  Dad's  death,  Mother  lived  alone  in  the  house  where  she  had  raised 
er  family.  Her  children  visited  her  daily,  doing  whatever  possible  to  make  life 
:ss  lonely,  task-free,  and  pleasant.  They  took  her  for  rides.  They  invited  her  into 
leir  homes  for  meals  and  Family  Home  Evenings.  They  maintained  warm  and 
>ving  relationships  with  her.  She  loved  them  and  frequently  expressed  that  in 
imily  gatherings.  But  she  had  lived  her  span,  given  herself  to  family,  and  though 
ed  to  family  members  through  dedication,  sacrifice,  and  service,  she  missed  Dad 
id  yearned  to  be  where  he  was.  These,  undoubtedly,  were  her  feelings  when,  on 
[ay  9,  1985,  at  6:30  a.m.,  Mother  —  with  help  from  Jean  (McBride)  Andrus, 
obert's  wife  —  admitted  herself  to  the  Idaho  Falls  Latter-day  Saints  Riverview 
ospital.  Three  hours  later,  she  quietly  passed  away.  All  her  living  children, 
ccept  Portia,  were  present  to  bid  her  farewell.  She  died  as  she  had  lived  —  with 
renity  and  dignity.    She  was  79  years  old. 

Mother's  funeral  services  were  held  May  13,  1985  in  the  Ucon  Second  Ward 

lilding,  with  Bishop  C.  Boyd  Wiese  officiating.  The  family  prayer  was  given  by 

obert  Howard  Andrus,  Mother's  brother-in-law.  Mother's  sister,  Therel  Ricks, 

ayed  the  prelude  music.  Her  sons,  Alyn,  Robert,  Kendall  and  Rich  sang  "Softly 

d  Tenderly,  Jesus  is  Calling."    They  were  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  her 

lughter,  Therel  Frei.  The  invocation  was  offered  by  her  son,  Kendall.  The  life's 

etch  was  read  by  LaVaun  Ball,  a  granddaughter.    An  original  "Thought"  was 

ven  by  a  sister-in-law,  Beulah  Beutler.  Mother's  daughters  and  granddaughters 

en  sang  "Labor  of  Love"  and  "I  Often  Go  Walking."    These  singers  included 

eniece  Smith,  Portia  Morgan,  Therel  Frei,  Jean  Strom  (Mother's  daughters)  and 

granddaughter,  Emeline  Matua.    Devry  Andrus,  a  granddaughter,  accompanied 

the  piano.   Mother's  youngest  son,  Rich,  spoke.   Therel  Frei  played  an  organ 

edley.      Mother's    oldest   son,    Alyn,    spoke.      Bishop   Weise    gave    remarks. 

andchildren  and  great-grandchildren  sang  "Love  One  Another"  and  "The 

rd's  Prayer."     This   singing  was  accompanied  by  violins  played  by  Devry, 

larDawn,  and  Cristine  Andrus;  Therel  Frei  accompanied  on  the  piano.    The 

nediction  was  given  by  Robert.    The  postlude  music  was  played  by  Colleen 

cGary.   The  dedicatory  prayer  was  given  by  Ray  Quayle,  Mother's  brother-in- 

v.   Interment  was  in  the  Ucon  Cemetery.    Pallbearers  were  grandsons,  Kellan 
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Smith,   Daniel   Andrus,   Kevin  Andrus,   Reed  Andrus,  Steve  Danielson,  Kerry 
Andrus,  Drae  Andrus  and  Doug  Frei. 

Patriarchal  Blessings 

Dad's  Patriarchal  Blessing 

Dad's  patriarchal  blessing  was  given  under  the  hands  of  Patriarch  R.  L.  Bybee 
on  January  27,  1915.  This  means  Dad  was  10  years  and  11  months  old,  1  month 
shy  of  his  eleventh  birthday.  At  the  time,  according  to  the  blessing,  he  was  a 
member  oi  the  Willow  Creek  Ward. 

The  blessing  was  given  in  the  following  words: 

Brother  Samuel,  I  seal  upon  you  a  patriarchal  blessing.  You  are  of 
the  blood  of  Joseph  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  through  your 
humbleness  and  leading  a  prayerful  and  upright  life,  the  Lord  will  bless 
you  as  He  did  Solomon  of  old.  You  shall  be  wise  in  counsel.  You  shall 
have  an  abundance  of  wisdom  and  the  angels  of  the  Lord  shall  be  round 
about  you.  They  will  keep  your  feet  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  so  that  you 
\\  ill  never  stumble  nor  fall  by  the  wayside.  The  Lord  has  promised  little 
boys  that  if  they  will  honor  their  parents  they  shall  live  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  will  give  unto  them.  Go  not  in  the  company  of  bad 
boys.  Keep  your  little  body  clean  and  pure  all  the  days  of  your  life  then 
you  will  have  no  sorrows  nor  regrets  because  of  misdeeds.  You  are  one 
of  God's  chosen  spirits  held  to  come  forth  in  this  day  for  a  wise  purpose 
in  the  Lord. 

You  shall  go  into  foreign  lands  and  preach  glad  tidings  to  the 
people  who  are  in  darkness.  The  angels  shall  guard  you  on  the  way. 
Your  enemies  shall  have  no  power  over  you,  for  the  Lord  will  hedge  you 
about  as  he  did  the  patriarch  Job.  You  shall  return  home  in  safety.  1 
bless  you  with  health,  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  and  you  shall  become 
wise  unto  salvation.  When  mortality  shall  be  no  more,  you  shall  go 
down  to  your  grave  in  peace,  your  body  and  spirit  shall  be  united,  and 
you  shall  be  crowned  in  peace  and  happiness  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity.  I  seal  these  blessings  upon  you  with  all  that  your  heart 
may  desire  in  the  Lord,  and  I  do  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

All  who  knew  Dad  well,  will  recognize  fulfillment  of  promises  included  in  his 
blessing.  He  was  wise  in  counsel  and  in  council.  He  served  an  honorable 
proselyting  mission  in  the  Netherlands.    And  he  received  that  which  he  wanted 
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ost  in  this  life  —  a  faithful,  helpful,  loving  wife,  and  9  children  who  honored  and 
vered  him.   They  were  his  jewels.   They  made  him  rich  beyond  measure. 

other's  Patriarchal  Blessing 

Mother's  patriarchal  blessing  was  given  on  March  9,  1925  while  she  attended 
icks  Academy.  The  blessing  was  given  by  Andrew  J.  Hansen,  patriarch  of  the 
exburg  Stake.   The  blessing  follows: 

Dear  Sister  Melba,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
authority  of  my  calling,  I  seal  upon  you  a  patriarchal  blessing,  and 
pronounce  upon  you  such  words  of  promise  and  of  inspiration  as  I  shall 
be  led  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  my  calling,  and  such  as  the  Lord  would 
have  you  to  know  at  this  time  in  your  life,  for  many  more  blessings  shall 
be  pronounced  upon  your  head  from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  sojourn 
thru  life. 

I  declare  unto  you  your  lineage,  with  whom  you  shall  be 
numbered,  yea,  even  those  with  whom  you  have  been  numbered  in 
heaven  your  former  home,  and  with  whom  you  shall  be  numbered  in 
the  eternities  to  come,  even  in  the  House  of  Israel,  for  you  are  of  the 
seed  of  Joseph,  thru  the  loins  of  Ephraim,  with  whom  you  shall  receive 
your  inheritance  in  this  the  land  of  Promise,  and  in  the  Holy  City,  New 
Jerusalem,  thru  your  faithfulness. 

I  say  unto  you,  dear  Sister  Melba,  prepare  your  heart,  that  you  may 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  life;  yea,  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer  on  all 
important  occasions,  lay  your  cares  before  Him,  and  place  yourself  upon 
the  Altar.  Withhold  nothing,  not  even  your  life  that  your  reward  may 
be  a  fulness,  and  your  joy  complete,  and  that  you  shall  have  no  regrets. 

I  bless  you  that  you  may  ever  be  innocent  and  pure  of  heart,  even 
as  now,  and  that  you  shall  draw  unto  you  the  pure  and  the  noble,  and 
that  the  wicked  and  the  vile  shall  be  repelled  from  you,  because  of  the 
purity  of  expression,  and  the  innocence  of  your  countenance. 

I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  House  of  Israel,  the  blessings 
of  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  and  of  the  Mothers  in  Israel,  yea,  the  blessings 
and  joys  of  maidenhood,  of  wifehood,  and  of  motherhood,  that  you  shall 
fill  to  the  full  the  measure  of  your  creation. 

I  charge  you  that  you  seek  your  life's  companion  at  the  Altar  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  His  Holy  House,  and  that  you  accept  of  none  other,  then 
shall  your  joy  be  full,  for  it  is  your  birthright,  sell  it  not  for  that  which 
glittereth,  nor  for  momentary  pleasure,  then  shall  the  blessings  of 
heaven  be  yours,  yea,  the  blessings  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  in 
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great  plenty,  then  shall  your  days  in  the  land  be  many  and  full  of 
usefulness,  and  then  shall  your  name  be  perpetuated  in  honor  among 
men,  and  in  this  Church  and  Kingdom  forever. 

I  seal  you  up  unto  eternal  life,  and  a  glorious  resurrection  in  the 
early  morn  o\  millennial  day,  thru  your  faithfulness,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

No  analysis  o(  this  blessing  and  its  fulfillment  will  be  attempted  here. 
However,  based  on  what  has  been  written  in  this  history,  even  cursory  thought 
should  indicate  the  blessing's  depth  and  validity. 

Testimonies 

Dad's  Testimony 

Dad's  testimony  has  been  manifest  through  the  many  letters  he  wrote  his 
sons  while  they  served  proselyting  missions.  However,  Alyn  interviewed  Dad  in 
his  home  during  the  summer  of  1973.  The  interview  concerned  Dad's  proselyting 
mission  in  the  Netherlands.  The  question  was  asked,  "Do  you  remember  the 
Dutch  language  well  enough  that  you  could  talk  a  few  sentences  into  the  mike  and 
maybe  bear  your  testimony?"  To  this,  Dad  answered,  "Yes,  I  do."  He  then  bore 
his  testimony  in  Dutch  and  translated  it  as  follows:  "I  know  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  true,  as  has  been  revealed  to  the  prophets  in  these  last  days" 
(Interview,  Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

Mother's  Testimony 

In  an  interview  with  Mother  during  Spring  1982,  she  expressed  her  testimony 
in  the  following  words: 

I'm  grateful  to  be  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  for  all  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  I'm  grateful 
to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  all  that  He  has  given  me.  I  know  that  He 
lives,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  Son  and  the  Savior  of  the  world.  I'm 
grateful  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  I'm  grateful  for  my  husband,  and  for  our 
children,  and  I  pray  that  they  will  always  strive  to  keep  the 
commandments.  I'm  grateful  for  all  the  grandchildren,  and  (I  pray)  that 
they  will  always  love  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  do  much  good.  I  say 
these  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen  (Interview,  April/May 
1982,  Ucon,  Idaho). 
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And  so  this  chapter  concludes  a  summary  of  life  lived  by  these  good  people, 
hey  surmounted  hardships,  trials,  and  tribulation.  They  gave  their  lives  in  God's 
rvice  through  the  family  they  raised.  To  raise  an  honorable  family  is  to  live  the 
aw  of  Consecration  as  taught  in  Latter-day  Saint  Temples.  Surely  that  was  the 
imary  Earth-bound  mission  for  this  chosen  couple  —  to  raise  an  honorable 
mily.  How  much  good  in  this  world  would  be  accomplished  through  the  family 
iey  raised?  Only  God  knows  —  certainly  that  cannot  be  measured  by  worldly 
eans.  Their  family,  then,  constitutes  a  far  more  appropriate  tribute  to  their  love, 
crifice,  and  undertaking  than  a  book-full  of  inadequate,  miserly  words.  May  we 
iver  forget  this. 

Dividing  Personal  Property  and  Settling  the  Estate 

ividing  Personal  Property 

A  necessary  part  of  this  chapter  in  the  life  of  Dad  and  Mother  is  to  describe 
>w  personal  property  was  divided  and  the  estate  settled  following  Mother's  death. 
Iter  all,  the  spirit  in  which  that  was  accomplished  by  their  children  over  a  rather 
ngthy  period  of  time  is  a  reflection  of  lives  lived  and  what  was  taught  involving 
e  ethical  and  moral  development  of  family  members.  An  important  part  of  that 
velopment  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  neither  Dad  nor  Mother  had  pursued 
cumulation  of  worldly  wealth. 

During  the  afternoon  following  Mother's  burial  (May  13,  1985),  Dad  and 
other's  children  met  in  the  living  room  of  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
ised  to  plan  disbursement  of  personal  property.  Before  that  was  done,  however, 
yn  described  Gordon's  death  and  divulged  his  actions  in  relation  to  it  —  he 
ared,  with  Dad,  responsibility  for  that  awful  soul-searching,  life-changing  event 
d  asked  forgiveness  from  those  present.  The  solemnity  of  that  occasion  helped 
ite  family  members  in  a  resolve  that  whatever  was  done,  thereafter,  would 
nefit  all  family  members  —  individual  interests  would  yield  to  family  interests, 
oking  back  on  developments  since  that  meeting  (a  period  spanning  nearly  20 
ars),  the  resolve,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  along  with  parental 
amples  and  teachings,  has  been  a  compass  and  primary  motive  in  decisions 
ide  and  actions  taken. 

Also,  during  this  meeting  plans  were  discussed  involving  how  personal 
Dperty  should  be  distributed.  However,  before  discussing  any  plans,  the 
mment  was  made  that  Dad  and  Mother  would  have  us  strike  a  match  and  burn 
use  and  belongings  to  ashes  rather  than  fight  and  quarrel  over  earthly 
ssessions. 

During  discussions,  a  decision  developed  to  separate  all  small  items  belonging 
Dad  and  Mother  into  piles  and  number  each  pile.    These  piles  would  include 
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such  things  as  clothing,  dishware,  and  mementos.  Larger  items  would  be  divided 
into  categories  such  as  "historical"  items,  "larger"  items,  and  "smaller"  items. 
Examples  of  historical  items  were  Mother's  cedar  chest,  sewing  machine,  and  old 
enlarged  family  photos.  Examples  oi  larger  items  were  beds,  dressers,  recliners, 
rocking  chairs,  solas,  and  tables.  Examples  of  smaller  items  were  chairs,  filing 
cabinets,  lamps,  and  night  stands.  Each  of  these  items  would  be  numbered. 
Family  members  would  continue  to  draw  numbers  until  all  numbers  had  been 
drawn.  Following  the  drawing,  family  members  would  be  free  to  trade  with  each 
other. 

Accordingly,  Geniece,  Portia,  Therel,  and  Mary  Jean  (Jeanie)  went  through 
Mother's  personal  belongings,  including  the  cedar  chest,  dividing  and  sorting  them 
into  piles.  Then  these  girls,  assisted  by  Millie  (Rich's  wife),  went  through  closets 
and  cupboards  adding  items  to  each  pile  of  personal  belongings.  The  piles  were 
then  numbered,  along  with  larger  and  smaller  items  of  furniture,  as  decided  earlier 
by  family  members. 

Not  all  furniture,  clothing,  and  other  items  were  handled  in  this  manner.  For 
instance,  Mother  had  given  Jeanie  Grandma  Brown's  beautiful,  grand  old  piano. 
Also,  not  all  clothing  could  be  used  by  family  members.  This  was  taken  to 
Deseret  Industries.  Finally,  boxes  of  old  partially-worn-out  shoes  and  other  items, 
deemed  to  be  of  no  value  to  anyone,  were  discarded  as  junk. 

After  items  were  sorted  and  numbered  (this  took  several  days),  family 
members  and  spouses  met  for  the  drawing.  Following  the  drawing,  exchanges 
took  place.  There  was  much  reminiscing,  recounting,  reliving,  joking,  and  fun- 
making.  The  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  distribution  plan  worked  well. 
Geniece  said  "She  was  proud  of  the  family  for  the  way  in  which  personal  property 
was  handled"  (Interview,  Geniece,  Idaho  Falls,  January  8,  2007).  Therel  indicated 
that  attitudes  and  feelings  were  excellent.  There  was  a  "spirit  of  cooperation 
among  family  members"  (Interview ,  Therel,  Telephone,  January  5,  2007).  Portia 
concurred. 

Administering  The  Estate 

Following  distribution  of  personal  property,  administration  of  house/lot  and 
the  North  Field  became  pressing  concerns.  The  decision  was  made  to  allow  Jeanie 
(now  divorced)  one-half  interest  in  the  homestead,  leaving  the  other  half  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  other  7  family  members.  For  her  part,  Jeanie  agreed 
to  relinquish,  to  the  other  7  family  members,  her  shares  and  legal  obligations 
relating  to  the  farm.  Under  these  arrangements,  then,  Jeanie  was  guaranteed  a 
house  to  live  in.  This  was  significant,  given  her  divorce  from  Bradley  Strom  in 
1984.  She  did  not  remarry  until  1999.  Meanwhile,  with  3  young  girls  to  provide 
for  on  nothing  more  than  a  skeleton  income,  securing  adequate  shelter  from 
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iture's  torments  was  a  constant  and  stressful  concern,  not  only  for  her,  but  for 
her  family  members  as  well.   In  this  sense,  Mother's  death  was  a  blessing. 

Alyn,  as  oldest  sibling,  handled  family  business,  including  a  bank  account 
he  S.  R.  Andrus  Family  Account),  paying  costs  such  as  house  maintenance, 
surance,  taxes,  and  water  assessments.  Rich,  an  attorney,  handled  family  legal 
atters,  giving  expertise  and  most  of  his  time  without  charge.  Robert  and  Kendall 
anaged  the  farm,  planting  and  harvesting  crops,  giving  service  and  time  beyond 
asonable  compensation,  with  family  interests  in  mind  (  Alyn  has  retained  in  his 
les  detailed  yearly  reports  to  the  family). 

From  time  to  time,  major  expenses  on  the  house  were  met  by  family 
embers,  through  contributing  both  money  and  time.  When  the  house  needed 
painting  (1987),  money  from  the  family  bank  account  bought  paint,  and  family 
embers,  with  spouses,  donated  time  as  painters.  When  shingles  on  the  roof 
>eded  replacing  (1988),  the  family  met  this  expense.  When  the  old  oil  furnace 
ased  functioning  (1994),  it  was  replaced  by  a  natural-gas-burning  furnace, 
ving  Jeanie  and  girls  a  reliable  source  of  heat.  When  electrical  wiring  in  the 
itside  fuse  box  burned,  wiring  was  replaced  and  a  new  box  installed  (1994). 
nally,  taxes  on  both  farm  and  homestead  were  paid  by  family  members,  relieving 
anie  of  a  tax  burden.  Jeanie  was  cared  for  well  and  in  return,  she  blessed  family 
embers  with  her  effusive,  friendly,  happy,  outgoing  personality  and  laugh- 
oking  verbal  pronouncements.  Her  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love  were 
nuine,  plentiful,  and  ceaseless. 

ling  the  Farm  and  Creating  the  S.  Reed  Andrus  Family  Trust 

In  1995,  Alyn  received  a  phone  call  from  Stanley  Hawkins  in  Ucon  during 
lich  Hawkins  offered  to  buy  the  North  Field.    Alyn  reported  Hawkins'  phone 

1  in  a  letter  addressed  to  family  members  and  dated  March  28,  1995.  His  letter 
:luded  the  following  paragraph: 

Incidentally,  I  had  a  call  last  night  from  Stan  Hawkins  in  Ucon 
who  wants  to  buy  the  farm.  He  has  talked  previously  with  Robert  and 
Kendall.  They  both  told  him  if  he  is  serious  about  buying  the  farm,  he 
should  write  me  a  letter  and  suggest  a  purchase  price.  He  said  he  is 
going  to  do  that.  He  said  further  that  the  price  he  will  suggest  is 
$60,000.  I  promised  him  I  would  call  the  family  together  and  we  would 
discuss  his  offer.  In  the  meantime,  you  might  consider  this:  Would  you 
be  willing  to  offer  Hawkins  the  farm  for  $66,000  ($2,000  per  acre), 
including  60  inches  of  water?  I  think  he  might  accept  this  offer,  and 
that  would  leave  a  little  over  40  inches  of  Harrison  water  for  Robert  and 
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Kendall  if  they  are  interested  in  it.  As  soon  as  I  receive  Hawkins'  letter, 
I'll  be  in  touch. 

Stan  Hawkins  bought  the  farm  and  13.2  shares  of  water  in  the  Harrison 
Canal  for  $66,000  on  August  10,  1995.  Robert  and  Kendall  bought,  from  family 
members,  the  remaining  7.6  shares  of  water,  each  receiving  an  equal  number  of 
shares.  At  that  time,  1  share  of  Harrison  Canal  water  was  equal  to  5  inches 
{Interview,  Robert,  Telephone,  January  1 1,  2007).  So,  Stan  Hawkins  bought  66 
inches  of  water;  Robert  and  Kendall  bought  38  inches,  divided  equally  between 
them. 

When  the  farm  sold,  a  family  trust  was  created  called  the  S.  Reed  Andrus 
Family  Trust.  This  provided  not  only  for  a  modest  income,  but  also  for  a  secure 
legal  and  proper  management  of  money  intended  to  help  Jeanie  with  homestead 
expenses. 

Until  the  farm  was  sold,  Jeanie  held  a  one-half  interest  in  the  homestead,  but 
no  legal  interest  in  the  farm.  However,  family  members  met  and  determined  that 
Jeanie  should  and  would  share  in  money  received  from  the  farm's  sale.  Rich 
reflected  this  decision  and  explained  its  ramifications  in  a  letter  dated  August  11, 
1995: 

At  the  present  time,  I  have  $66,000  in  the  trust  account  which 
belongs  to  Alyn,  Geniece,  Robert  Kendall,  Portia,  Therel,  and  myself  in 
equal  l/7ths  interest.  It  is  my  understanding,  based  on  our  recent 
meeting  that  we  have  all  agreed  that  Mary  Jean  should  share  equally  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  purchase  price.  As  I  discussed  with  you,  had  this 
been  done  before  the  sale,  we  could  have  exchanged  our  interest  in  the 
farm  for  the  interest  in  the  house  as  a  tax-free  exchange.  Now  that  the 
sale  is  completed  without  Jean  having  received  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
I  believe  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  make  the  adjustment  with 
regard  to  ownership  in  the  house  and  the  farm  is  for  each  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  who  held  an  interest  in  the  farm  to  make  a  gift  to 
Jean  sufficient  to  provide  Jean  with  l/8th  of  the  purchase  price.  A  gift 
from  each  of  us  would  not  change  the  basis  in  the  house  for  future  tax 
purposes,  whereas  if  we  were  to  treat  the  transfer  of  money  to  Jean  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  farm  as  a  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the 
house,  it  could  affect  the  basis  in  the  house  for  future  capital  gains 
reporting  purposes.  In  order  to  provide  Jean  with  a  l/8th  amount  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  farm,  I  have  calculated  that  Alyn's  l/7th 
interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  before  the  gift  to  Jean  should  be  a 
sum  of  $9,428.58  and  the  share  of  Geniece,  Robert,  Kendall,  Portia, 
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Therel  and  myself  should  be  a  sum  of  $9,428.57.  The  sum  of  these 
figures  should  equal  $66,000,  each  representing  1/7 th  interest.  If  Alyn 
then  makes  a  gift  to  Jean  of  $  1 ,  178.58  and  the  rest  of  us  make  a  gift  to 
Jean  of  $1,178.57,  the  sum  of  these  figures  should  add  up  to  $8,250. 
The  sum  of  $8,250  represents  l/8th  of  $66,000.  Alyn  receives  one 
penny  more  than  the  rest  of  us  and  he  gives  one  penny  more  than  the 
rest  of  us.  After  the  gift  to  Jean,  according  to  my  calculations,  each  of 
us  should  have  $8,250  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  firm's  trust  account. 
If  my  figures  are  correct  and  if  this  is  acceptable  to  all  of  you,  I 
would  suggest  that  each  of  you  sign  the  letter  that  I  have  enclosed  for 
your  signature,  which  authorizes  me  to  disburse  to  Jean  from  the 
monies  held  in  the  firm's  trust  account,  the  amount  stated  by  each  of 
you  as  a  gift  to  Jean. 

Family  members,  supported  by  their  spouses,  accepted  Rich's  calculations 
id  signed  letters  authorizing  him  to  give  Jeanie  money,  received  from  other 
mily  members  as  gifts,  totaling  $8,250.  This  represented,  for  Jeanie,  a  one- 
ghth  interest  in  the  $66,000  from  sale  of  the  farm  to  be  distributed  equally 
nong  family  members.   That  is,  each  of  8  siblings  received  $8,250. 

In  the  meantime,  Alyn  had  suggested  creation  of  a  legal  trust  to  be  designated 
e  S.  Reed  Andrus  Family  Trust.  Jeanie  would  relinquish  her  Vz  legal  interest  in 
e  homestead,  giving  it  to  the  Trust.  In  return,  she  would  be  given  legal  right  to 
e  in  the  house  (rent-free  when  necessary)  during  life  of  the  Trust  (either  until 
e  died  or  the  Trust,  by  family  consent,  was  terminated).  The  idea  was  that 
anie  and  her  girls  should  never  be  without  a  house  to  live  in. 

Family  members  met  and  discussed  the  trust-idea.  Discussion  was  prolonged 

d  was  not  without  animated  argument.    Finally,  however,  members  agreed  to 

eate  a  trust  as  initially  conceived  and  presented.    To  do  this,  however,  each 

mily  member  volunteered  an  amount  of  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  Trust's 

nk  account.    These  amounts  varied,  but  totaled  $20,900.    To  this  was  added 

,100  from  Robert  and  Kendall  for  Harrison  Canal  water  shares.    The  grand 

tal  amounted  to  $23,000.    This  money  was  used  to  purchase  a  Certificate  of 

posit  from  Idaho  First  Security  Bank  in  Rexburg.  Quarterly  earnings  from  this 

posit  were  credited  to  the  S.  Reed  Andrus  Family  Trust  checking  account, 

ring  life  of  the  Certificate  of  Deposit.    From  the  checking  account,  expenses 

sociated  with  the  Trust  were  met.  Alyn  and  Rich  were  designated  joint  trustees 

the  Trust.  By  agreement,  Alyn  managed  the  Trust,  receiving  bank  statements 

d  signing  checks  to  meet  Trust  expenses.     Income  to  the  Trust  checking 

count  came  from  family  member  contributions,  Byron  Union  Oil  Company 

ni-annual  earnings,   and   income   generated   quarterly   by   the  Certificate   of 
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Deposit  (Alvn  has  retained  in  his  files  information  concerning  Byron  Union  Oil 
Company  investment  and  earnings). 

The  Trust  did  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  In  January  1997,  Alyn 
w  rote: 

I  am  thankful  family  members  worked  together  to  put  this  Trust 
in  place.  To  me,  the  fact  that  we  did  this  indicates  a  degree  of  charity 
and  a  willingness  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  that 
perhaps  is  rather  extraordinary  (an  understatement  of  the  first  rank). 
1  know  this:  So  far,  the  Trust  has  relieved  us  of  worry,  and  what  I  think 
might  have  been  difficult  personal  financial  contributions  to  meet 
expenses  on  the  homestead  in  Ucon  (for  detailed  information 
concerning  the  Trust,  consult  the  Appendix). 

From  Fall  1995  to  Summer  1999,  Jeanie  and  her  children  continued  living 
in  the  family  home  under  the  Trust's  protection.  Then,  as  previously  indicated, 
she  remarried.  From  1999  to  2001,  Jeanie  and  her  husband,  Jerry  Brink,  lived  in 
the  house.  Jerry's  coming  into  the  family  altered,  somewhat,  Jean's  relationship 
to  the  Trust  and  the  latitude  family  members  were  willing  to  allow  in  terms  of  her 
living  in  the  house  without  paying  rent.  From  this  point  on,  Jeanie  and  Jerry  were 
expected  to  pay  rent  to  the  Trust.  In  lieu  of  some  rent  payments,  Jerry  installed 
a  handsome  chain-link  fence,  and  undertook  general  yard  improvements.  Then, 
early  in  2001,  Jeanie  and  Jerry  indicated  an  interest  in  purchasing  the  house  and 
lot. 

Selling  the  House 

Alyn  wrote  family  members  a  letter  in  May  2001,  telling  of  Jeanie  and  Jerry's 
interest  in  buying  the  house.   His  letter  is  quoted  as  follows: 

This  letter  relates  to  Jeanie,  Jerry,  the  Homestead,  and  Trust. 
Several  months  ago,  Jeanie  indicated  that  she  and  Jerry  were  interested 
in  buying  the  house  and  lot.  They  requested  that  I  ask  family  members 
if  that  might  be  possible.  I  did  as  requested  and  all  of  you  consented. 
Since  then,  the  house  and  lot  have  been  appraised  at  $68,000;  Jeanie 
and  Jerry  have  been  approved  for  a  loan;  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
letter,  everything  should  be  in  place  for  the  transfer.  The  following  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  sale  provisions. 

First,  when  the  Trust  was  created,  Jeanie  was  given  an  undivided 
one-half  lifetime  interest  in  the  house  and  lot.  This  was  to  protect  her 
during  future  years.    Jeanie's  one-half  lifetime  interest,  according  to 
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annuity  tables,  gives  her  69.8  percent  of  half  the  purchase  value  of  the 
property,  or  $23,732.  This  figure,  subtracted  from  $68,000  leaves  a 
balance  of  $44,268.  But  when  we  subtract  further  Jeanie's  one-eighth 
interest  ($5,533)  in  the  rest  of  the  property  (a  gift  of  the  family  to  her 
at  the  time  the  Trust  was  created),  this  leaves  a  balance  of  $38,734 
which  Jeanie  and  Jerry  will  pay  in  cash  in  one  lump  sum  for  the  house 
and  lot,  to  be  divided  by  Jeanie's  siblings.  This  amount  divided  by  7 
gives  each  one  $5,533.  This  money  will  go  into  the  Trust  checking 
account. 

Second,  the  plan  is  for  those  who  created  the  Trust  to  now 
"uncreate"  the  Trust  by  signing  a  document  for  this  purpose.  Then  the 
$23,000  Certificate  of  Deposit  will  be  distributed  to  the  siblings 
according  to  their  original  contributions.  In  addition  to  this 
distribution,  each  sibling  will  receive  $5,533.  The  bank  account  will  be 
closed  out  and  the  Trust  will  cease  to  exist. 

Third,  special  considerations  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Certificate  of 
Deposit  does  not  mature  until  September  2  of  this  year.  Cashing  it  now 
carries  a  penalty  of  $622.  This  money  can  be  paid  from  the  checking 
account  which  currently  shows  a  balance  of  $800.  (2)  Also,  Rich 
deserves  some  monetary  consideration  for  his  time  and  help  in  this 
matter.  (3)  Finally,  remember  there  will  be  taxes  associated  with  the 
sale  of  this  property.  Be  sure  to  save  part  of  the  money  you  receive  for 
this  purpose. 

On  June  13,  Alyn  deposited  money  from  sale  of  the  house  and  lot  into  the 
ust  checking  account.  On  June  14,  he  transferred  funds  from  the  Certificate 
Deposit  into  the  Trust  checking  account,  after  paying  a  penalty  of  $622.15.  He 
d  Rich  then  met  with  Randy  Schwendiman,  the  Certified  Public  Accountant 
o  had  been  calculating  taxes  for  the  Trust.  Each  family  member  was  advised 
save  24  percent  of  her/his  share  of  the  Trust  disbursement  for  income  taxes  the 
lowing  April. 

With  farm  and  homestead  sold,  administration  of  the  estate  and  distribution 
ts  assets  were  at  an  end,  except  to  say  that  Robert  and  Kendall  had  previously 
ight  the  South  Field  from  Dad.  Later,  when  Robert  bought  Uncle  Howard 
drus's  farm,  he  sold  his  share  of  the  South  Field  to  Kendall.  Kendall  owns  and 
nages  that  property  to  this  day  (Interview ,  Kendall,  Telephone,  January  7, 
P7). 
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Passing  the  Test 

Through  closing  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Dad  and  Mother's  children, 
with  spouses,  passed  the  Test.  In  Alyn's  mind,  there  is  no  question  about  this. 
He  wrote  to  his  siblings  on  June  14,  2001: 

I  am  proud  of  you.  When  a  family  member  was  in  need,  the  family 
more  than  met  that  need.  We  have  experienced  a  few  glitches  along  the 
way  (disagreements),  but  what  counts  in  life  is  not  the  glitches,  but  the 
final  tabulation. 

Family  members  and  their  spouses  met  requirements  of  the  final  tabulation. 
They  practiced  concern  and  sacrifice  in  meeting  welfare  needs  of  another,  a 
requirement  in  the  law  of  consecration  as  taught  by  the  Savior.  They  did  what 
they  knew  was  right,  and  they  were  motivated  by  love  unfeigned  for  a  family 
member.  Moreover,  in  their  demonstrations  of  charity,  they  exalted  the  names 
and  Eternal  status  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  mother  of  children  who,  by  their  works,  demonstrated  Gospel 
teachings  and  faith  in  God.  Surely  they  are  Children  of  the  Promise,  children 
worthy  of  God's  promised  blessings. 
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Upper  Left:  Alyn  and  Geniece 
(about  1935) 

Upper  Right  (left  to  right) :  Cousin 
Bill  Quayle,  Robert,  Alyn, 
Gordon,  and  Geniece  (on  the 
running  board  of  Grandpa 
Brown's  car  in  Parker,  Idaho, 
about  1939) 

Lower  Left:  Dad,  Alyn,  Gordon, 
Geniece,  and  Mother  (about 
1937) 
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Top:  Geniece,  Dad  holding 
Robert  and  Kendall,  and 
Gordon  (1940) 

Bottom:  (left  to  right,  taller 
ones)  Kendall,  Mother, 
Dad,  Geniece,  and  Robert; 
(Shorter  ones)  Therel, 
Portia,  Rich,  with  Jeanie 
in  front  (about  195  1,  while 
Alyn  was  on  his  mission) 
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Upper  Left:  Rich  and 
Jeanie  (about  1948) 

Lower  Left:  Jeanie  and 
Rich,  with  Lake  Mead  in 
the  background  (1953) 

Upper  Right:     Portia, 
Therel  and  Rich  standing 
in  front  of  the  North 
Idaho  Falls  Stake  Center 
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Top:  Dad  and  Uncle  Tom's  families  (Jackson  Pass) 
Bottom  (Left  to  right):  Mother,  Jeanie,  Therel,  Portia,  Dad,  Rich 

(Grand  Canyon,  Arizona,  1953) 
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Top:  Dad  and  Mother/Therel,  Jeanie,  Rich,  Portia 

Center:  Portia,  Jeanie,  Therel,  Rich,  Geniece,  Mother 

Bottom:  Therel  ready  for  a  parade.   Note  the  ubiquitous  Nash  car 
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Upper  left:  Geniece,  with  Therel, 
Jeanie  and  Portia 

Upper  right:  Portia,  Jeanie,  and 
Therel 

Lower  left:  Portia,  Jeanie,  and 
Therel 
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Upper  left  (Left  to  right):  Kendall,  Rich,  and  Alyn  (about  1949) 
Upper  right:  Kendall,  Alyn,  Robert  (1953) 

Bottom:  Rich,  Kendall,  Robert,  and  Alyn,  standing  in  front  of  Grandma 
Andrus's  1941  Chevrolet  (about  1954) 
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Alyn  —  a  modern  Michelangelo,  but  no  Sistine  Chapel, 

just  an  old  outhouse 


Andrus  Homestead  in  winter  —  where  we  were  raised 
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Upper  left:  Alyn  (the  dog's  name  is  not  recalled,  but  obviously  he  was  loved) 
Upper  right:  Alyn  at  a  check  along  the  Harrison  Canal  in  Woodland's  field 

(about  1953-1954) 
Bottom:  Alyn  cultivating  potatoes  with  the  H  Farmall  in  the  South  field 

(August  1957) 
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Chapter  8 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus:  Political  Considerations 

and  Public  Service 

Introduction 

During  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  of  1973,  Alyn  interviewed  Dad, 
cording  the  interviews  on  audio  tape.  Part  of  those  interviews  concerned  Dad's 
)litical  thinking  and  his  public  service  which  totaled  24  years  from  1935  to 
)69.  Twenty-four  years  out  of  34  years  equals  70.5  percent  of  his  life  between 
e  dates  given.  Expressed  in  fractions,  he  spent  more  than  2/3  of  his  time  in 
iblic  service.  That  is  significant,  worthy  of  commemoration.  Thus,  this  chapter 
devoted  exclusively  to  Dad,  his  political  thinking,  and  his  service  to  Idaho 
tizens.  Mention  should  be  made  that  Dad  was  easy  to  interview,  the  easiest  of 
Lyone  I  ever  interviewed.  One  question  could  stimulate  a  mini-discourse.  Dad 
ved  to  talk.  Moreover,  he  loved  to  talk  about  his  political  views  and  the  time  he 
ent  in  public  service. 

Interview:  The  Idaho  Legislature 

Dad,  we  (all  of  us  children)  want  you  to  talk  about  your  experiences  in  the 
legislature,  and  if  you  would  care  to  record  any  of  your  ideas  on  government 
or  political  philosophy  while  you  are  talking  about  your  experiences  in  the 
legislature,  we  would  love  to  have  you  do  that,  too. 

Thank  you,  Alyn.  All  during  the  20's,  I  mean  from  the  ending  of  World  War 
I  until  1933,  the  United  States  was  dominated,  largely,  by  the  Republican 
Party  which  was  supposed  to  have  been,  in  some  people's  judgment,  an  era 
of  grandeur,  but  in  my  judgment,  because  I  worked  like  a  horse  through 
these  years,  it  was  an  era  of  do-nothing,  say-nothing,  and  be-nothing  on  the 
part  of  those  elected  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
namely  Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge,  (and)  Herbert  Hoover.  And 
finally  the  day  dawned  when  the  country  had  reached  a  point  of  bread  lines 
in  Washington,  not  blocks,  but  sometimes  miles  long,  the  accumulating  of 
veterans  of  the  United  States,  making  demands  on  the  White  House. 
(Furthermore) ,  there  was  loss  of  money  in  banks,  the  foreclosure  of  property, 
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and  the  folding-up  of  banks,  the  selling  of  livestock  on  the  market  far  below 
the  cost  oi~  production.  (In  defense  of  Dad's  statements,  note  the  following: 
J8  oi  106  Idaho  banks  closed  their  businesses  between  1929  and  1933. 
Also,  the  price  for  wheat  dropped  to  26  cents  per  bushel;  cattle  brought  $26 
per  head,  the  lowest  since  1890;  sheep  sold  for  $2.25  per  head,  the  lowest 
since  turn  oi'  the  century;  and  wool  declined  from  36  cents  per  pound  to  9 
cents  per  pound  [Arrington,  History  of  Idaho,  Volume  2,  page  42]). 

It  was  a  period  when  it  was  impossible  to  carry  a  nickel  in  your  pocket, 
or  get  out  and  make  a  nickel  unless  you  had  a  secured  job,  and  those  people 
little  realized  we  were  entering  into  one  of  the  worst  depressions  that  ever  hit 
the  United  States  in  its  history.  Those  who  held  federal  and  state  jobs,  those 
who  were  in  permanent  work  who  weren't  affected  to  where  they  were  laid 
off,  were  in  a  position  to  buy  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  for  just  a  small  fraction  of  its  true  value.  They  could  have  become 
millionaires  or  multi-millionaires  in  a  short  time,  and  many  of  them  did 
come  into  lots  of  money.  During  this  period  of  time,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  suffering  untold  misery,  struggling  for  the  mere 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  not  luxurious  food,  but  just  food  of  the 
simplest  form.  This  is  the  time  when  after  4  years  of  Hoover  administration, 
and  a  failure  to  correct  the  situation  to  where  people  could  again  live  or  get 
along,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1933.  (Again,  in  defense  of  Dad's  statements,  Farm 
income  in  Idaho  dropped  57  percent  from  1929  to  1933;  in  terms  of  personal 
income,  Idaho  citizens  suffered  disastrously,  along  with  those  from 
North/South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma  —  all  agricultural  states,  but 
states  affected  more  profoundly  by  the  Great  Depression  than  any  others. 
Compounding  this  situation  was  a  serious  drought  throughout  the  midwest 
and  west.  In  1934,  Idaho's  annual  average  water  supply  was  56  percent  of 
normal.  Idaho  Governor,  C.  Ben  Ross,  said  the  drought  in  Idaho  was  the 
worst  in  its  history.  Rivers  and  creeks  had  dried  up,  and  springs  used  for 
watering  livestock  in  the  mountains  had  gone  dry.  Crop  losses  were 
estimated  at  $22.4  million,  and  30,000  people  required  relief  [Arrington, 
History  of  Idaho,  Volume  2,  pages  52-53]). 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  conditions  changed  —  just  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  just  a  change  in  the  presidential  attitude  toward  people.  The 
fireside  chats  of  encouragement,  the  inauguration  of  various  federal  projects, 
such  as  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  projects  intended  to  build 
and  create  public  activity,  such  as  building  new  school  buildings,  parks, 
building  roads  through  the  forest,  making  more  accessible  places  that, 
heretofore,  had  been  almost  impossible  to  penetrate,  those  types  of  projects 
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returned  to  the  government,  eventually,  all  the  money  expended  by  the 
government,  including  a  low  interest  rate. 

These  were  the  projects  that  were  under  way  in  1934,  the  off- 
presidential  year,  but  the  year  when  people  were  elected  to  state  offices,  this 
was  the  year  when  I  became  interested  in  political  government.  This  was 
brought  about  for  various  reasons,  those  I  have  just  mentioned.  They  had 
placed  me  in  such  a  financial  bind;  I  had  a  young  family;  I  had  gotten 
married  in  1929,  just  prior  to  any  knowledge  of  what  might  be  ahead;  and 
then  our  children  started  coming,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  not  to  be  able 
to  pay  a  doctor  bill.  Doctors  then  were  like  they  are  now  —  they  never 
forget  to  hound  you,  irrespective  of  conditions.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  was 
warranted  because  they  were  having  their  problems,  too.  But  you  can't  get 
blood  out  of  a  turnip,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  money  out  of  people,  and, 
certainly,  families  still  had  to  live.  They  still  had  to  have  a  little  something 
to  eat,  and  my  greatest  concern  during  these  years  was  how  I  was  even  going 
to  feed  my  family.  I  became  interested  in  politics.  I  decided  if  1  could  do 
something  about  the  situation,  I  was  going  to. 

I  was  abetted  in  this  idea  by  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  had  worked  with 
as  an  insurance  agent.  He  came  to  my  home.  A.W.  Satterfield  was  the  man. 
He  was  then  living  in  Pocatello.  He  came  to  my  home  and  said,  "Reed,  I've 
known  you  for  quite  sometime.  We  need  men  in  the  legislature.  1  was  over 
there  2  years  ago  when  President  Roosevelt  was  elected  the  first  time.  I  was 
astounded  at  some  of  the  things  that  go  on  in  the  legislature,  the  greed  and 
the  personal  selfishness  that  were  manifest,  and  the  lack  of  understanding  for 
the  common  person  who  was  without  means.  We  need  somebody  over  there 
who  has  lived  through  hard  labor  and  lived  through  struggle,  so  the  proper 
sympathy  might  be  shown  to  those  people  most  destitute  and  in  most  need. 
I'll  put  your  name  before  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau.  I'll  promote  you, 
and  we  are  going  to  elect  you  to  the  legislature,  if  you  will  consent."  That  is 
all  I  had  been  waiting  for.  I  readily  gave  my  consent,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew,  I  had  an  application  filed  with  the  county  recorder  as  a  candidate  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  take  no  credit  for  my  first  election,  because  I  have  stated  how  it  was 
gone  about.  My  father  had  been  in  politics  some.  He  had  been  a  County 
Commissioner.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me  all  the  help  he  could.  People 
were  certainly  ready  to  assist  President  Roosevelt,  so  to  be  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  almost  a  certainty  of  election.  I  got  the  nomination  which  was  the 
difficult  thing,  and  then  following  that,  in  the  general  election,  the  trend  was 
still  going  strong  for  President  Roosevelt  and  his  projects.  With  little 
difficulty,  I  was  elected  to  the  Idaho  State  House  of  Representatives.   I  was 
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29  years  of  age  (2  months  from  his  thirtieth  birthday).  Upon  arriving  in 
Boise,  I  discovered  that  I  was  one  of  the  2  youngest  members  of  the  entire 
legislature,  including  both  House  and  Senate.  Having  filled  a  mission  for  the 
LDS  Church,  I  had  developed,  somewhat,  the  art  of  expression  and  was  in 
a  position  to  take  the  floor  and  express  myself  better  than  most  of  those 
people  elected  to  the  House.  That  was  soon  recognized  by  many,  and  I  was 
asked  to  present  bills  for  them,  and  to  promote  discussions  for  them  in  their 
effort  to  have  a  bill  become  a  law.  If  the  bill  met  with  my  approval,  I  gladly 
accepted  these  invitations.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  had  created  a  position  of 
influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  time,  C.  Ben  Ross  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  (1931- 
1937).  Even  though  he  was  very  determined  and  a  self-made  individual,  I 
give  him  credit  for  being  one  of  the  best  Governors  Idaho  ever  had.  He  got 
things  done.  He  put  more  pavement  in,  he  built  more  roads,  he  attempted 
more  public  projects  with  less  red  tape  —  such  as  expensive  and  extensive 
surveys  —  than  any  Governor  since  and  perhaps  before  his  time.  For  this, 
I  will  always  give  him  credit.  He  was  a  3-term  governor.  However,  the 
Governor's  term  in  office  was  only  2  years.  But  to  be  elected  3  times  was  an 
honor.  He  made  the  mistake  of  running  against  William  E.  Borah  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  was  defeated.  William  E.  Borah  ( 1907-1940),  even 
though  he  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket,  was  a  great  independent,  and  I  was 
one  of  his  admirers. 

In  my  first  session  of  the  Idaho  Legislature,  the  2  big  issues,  along  with 
all  the  other  many  bills  presented,  would  probably  be  the  state-wide  sales  tax, 
and  since  prohibition  had  been  outlawed  through  the  Twenty-First 
Amendment  nation-wide  (1933),  the  State  of  Idaho  having  voted  for  the 
Twenty-First  Amendment  to  outlaw  prohibition,  we  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  selling  or  handling  liquor  in  the  state  —  controlling  the  sale  of  it. 
The  sales  tax  was  defeated.  I  was  against  the  sales  tax.  I  am  still  against  the 
principle  of  sales  tax.  I  recognize  that  Idaho  has  it  at  this  time.  I  recognize 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  buried  tax.  It  is  easily  collected.  The  State  gets  it  as  you 
spend  it.  My  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  it  are  that  a  sales  tax  takes  money 
from  people  on  every  dime  they  make  because  they  spend  every  dime  they 
make  for  living  necessities,  whereas  the  wealthy  spend  only  a  portion  of  what 
they  make  —  the  rest  going  in  tax  exempt,  interest-bearing  investments  and 
bonds  on  which  no  taxes  were  paid  at  that  time.  I  felt  that  the  sales  tax  was 
highly  unjust. 

Because  the  sales  tax  failed,  Governor  Ross  called  us  in  for  a  special 
session  which  lasted  20  days,  the  limit  to  a  regular  session  being  60  days,  and 
the  limit  to  a  special  session  being  20  days.    During  the  20-day  period,  the 
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sales  tax  did  pass  by  a  majority  of  1  vote  and  became  a  law.  But  soon, 
referendum  petitions  were  being  passed  over  the  state  to  outlaw  the  sales  tax 
because  people  had  indicated  that  they  didn't  want  it,  and  it  was  under 
extremely  high  pressure  that  it  was  forced  through  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  Through  these  referendum  petitions,  the  sales  tax  was  again 
defeated  and  was  never  considered  until  years  later  when  the  Republicans 
gained  control  over  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  liquor  situation  finally  resolved  itself  by  the  adoption  of  state  liquor 
stores  which  would  be  the  only  distributing  points  for  the  sale  of  such  liquor 
in  the  state.  It  was  felt  that  it  could  better  be  controlled  when  people  had  to 
get  permits  before  buying  through  a  state  liquor  store.  This  was  later 
changed  by  the  Republicans  when  they  made  it  possible  for  liquor  to  be  sold 
by  the  drink  and  they  made  it  possible  for  liquor  to  be  sold  in  counties 
according  to  the  option  of  the  county  for  or  against  such  a  measure.  This 
created  a  false  economy  over  the  state  because  in  many  places,  villages  were 
created  running  sometimes  100  miles  long  which  were  2  or  3  miles  in  width, 
to  take  in  all  the  residences  that  border  a  meadow  or  stream,  and  such 
villages  were  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  liquor  by  the  drink.  To 
me,  it  was  the  most  foolish  type  of  legislation,  but  nevertheless  it  was  done. 

I  think  of  all  the  legislative  sessions  I  attended,  the  session  of  1935  was 
the  most  memorable  of  any.  There  were  some  excellent  men  in  that  session, 
men  of  principle  and  men  of  character,  men  who  were  looking  after  and 
attempting  to  soften  our  day  and  protect  the  people  of  the  state  against  the 
discrimination  of  the  special'privilege  classes  who  were  always  there 
represented  by  high  paid  lobbyists.  I  think  perhaps  we  had  more  real 
dedicated  men  in  that  session  than  in  any  session  I  attended. 

I  served  during  the  1935-1936  legislative  period  and  in  1937, 1  was  re- 
elected (Dad  was  re-elected  in  1936  and  commenced  service  in  1937). 
Barzilla  Clark  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  (1937-1939).  At  the 
end  of  the  legislative  session,  he  offered  me  the  position  of  Director  of  Safety 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  I  did  not  accept.  Notwithstanding  my  financial 
problems,  I  had  become  extremely  interested  in  legislative  matters. 
Dad,  excuse  me.  Are  you  saying,  then,  that  you  did  not  accept  this  offer 
because  you  wanted  to  remain  in  the  legislature,  and  if  you  had  accepted  the 
position  offered  you  by  the  Governor,  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  run 
for  the  legislature?  Is  that  the  reason? 
That  is  right. 

Suppose  you  had  accepted  the  Governor's  offer.  Do  you  feel  that  your  doing 
this  might  have  led  to  other  positions,  perhaps  more  powerful  positions  in 
State  Government,  which  would  have  altered  the  course  of  your  life  entirely? 
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I  think  oot,  for  this  reason.  Barzilla  Clark  served  for  1  term.  And  then 
people  not  the  idea  that  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was  inaugurating  too 
many  expensive  projects.  The  Republicans  were  trying  their  best  to  come 
back  into  office  and  to  use  every  argument  they  could  against  President 
Roosevelt.  As  a  result,  Barzilla  Clark  was  defeated  after  2  years  by  C.A. 
Bottalfsenof  Arco  (1939-1941  and  1943-1945),  which  would  have  put  me 
out  of  the  safety  appointment,  and  perhaps  permanently,  who  knows?  But 
once  established  in  the  legislature,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  being  re-elected 
because  my  own  people  felt  I  was  doing  the  kind  of  job  they  wanted  done. 
1  think  my  decision  was  a  wise  one. 

During  this  period  of  Bottalfsen's  administration,  I  must  say  it  had  its 
effect,  even  in  my  case,  because  1  was  defeated  during  a  1939-1940  term. 
But  Bottalfsen,  apparently,  made  enough  mistakes,  and  Roosevelt's  programs 
were  extremely  popular,  and  the  Republican  who  defeated  me  had  made  such 
a  course  showing,  that  2  years  following  when  Barzilla  Clark's  brother,  Chase 
Clark,  decided  he  would  end  the  Bottalfsen  reign  and  ran  for  Governor 
(1940-1943),  he  put  on  an  excellent  campaign,  and  I  was  re-elected  to  the 
legislature  (Barzilla  Clark,  by  this  time,  had  passed  away). 

Apparently,  the  2  years  in  which  Bottalfsen  served  didn't  hurt  my 
seniority  any,  because  I  was  accepted  by  the  Democrats  who  were  in  control 
of  the  house.  And  it  was  during  this  1941  --  1942  period  while  Chase  Clark 
served  as  Governor  that  my  views  on  state  economy  were  such  (meaning, 
they  served  Dad  well)  that  the  permanent  chairman  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  had  brought  out  the  recommendation  of  that  committee, 
favoring  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  budgets  for  each  state  department,  and 
the  bulk  of  those  budgets  represented  a  tremendous  raise  in  salary  for  the 
employees  when  the  economy  of  the  state  generally  was  still  struggling,  but 
still  making  upward  movement.  My  attitude  was  that  the  Departments  of 
State  were  selfish  and  they  were  asking  for  much  more  money  than  they 
needed.  So  I  led  a  group  opposing  their  budgets  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Finance  and  Appropriations  Committee,  and  we  won.  We  turned  their 
recommendations  down.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  session,  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  The  chairmen  of  both  the  Finance  and  Appropriations 
Committees  resigned,  so  the  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  me  in  the 
House  as  temporary  chairman  to  finish  the  session,  and  those  in  the  Senate, 
who  opposed  the  increase  in  budget  request,  were  made  chairmen  and 
committee  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  met  together, 
and  being  late,  and  both  being  inexperienced,  not  (as)  members  of  the 
Committee,  but  (as)  members  of  the  Legislature,  we  realized  that  the  men 
would  be  serving  without  pay  at  the  end  of  60  days  which  was  near  at  hand. 
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We  realized,  also,  that  we  couldn't  take  each  department  separately  and 
spend  time  discussing  the  matters  in  full.  We  just  made  a  percentage  cut  on 
everything.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  recommended  a  25  percent  cut  over  what 
the  previous  committee  had  recommended.  And  the  25  percent  cut  passed 
the  Legislature  with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses.  This  placed 
me  in  a  position  to  become  permanent  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  the  following  session,  which  I  was  elected  to  and 
served  as  a  permanent  Committee  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

This  was  probably  the  year  in  which  I  reached  the  zenith  of  my 
legislative  career,  because  at  the  end  of  the  session  when  we  presented  the 
budgets  to  the  House  and  Senate,  they  were  accepted  almost  unanimously 
without  any  dissenting  vote  and  very  little  protest.  This  is  the  year  in  which 
several  fellows,  who  were  trying  to  become  candidates  for  Congressional 
District  Number  2  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  agreed 
that  if  I  would  submit  my  name  for  candidacy  for  Congress,  that  they  would 
withdraw  their's  and  support  me.  I  can  name  3  cases,  no  less  than  3  cases, 
where  this  happened.  But  still  being  in  poor  financial  circumstances, 
although  I  think  I  could  have  been  reelected  with  very  little  expenditure,  but 
not  being  able  to  tour  the  state  and  take  the  time  required,  I  declined  to  run 
for  the  United  States  Congress.  My  family  was  growing  up.  I  needed  to 
spend  all  that  time  (time  required  to  campaign)  making  a  livelihood.  I  am 
positive  that  my  election  would  have  been  certain.  Bert  Miller,  a  Democrat, 
ran  for  the  Senate  and  won,  and  Bert  Miller,  even  though  we  had  very  little 
in  common,  told  me  he  would  like  me  as  a  running  mate  for  the  House  and 
he  would  give  me  all  the  support  he  could.  He  was  in  a  position  to  make  a 
good  campaign,  because  he  was  serving  as  Attorney  General  of  the  State  and 
was  able  to  tour  the  state  as  an  Attorney  General,  and  I  presume,  somewhat 
on  state  funds,  which  I  was  not  able  to  do.  So,  a  more  ideal  situation  for 
election  never  could  have  existed,  but  my  wife  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Washington.  She  preferred  staying  in  the  west.  Otherwise,  I  might  have 
been  elected  and  gone  along  in  about  the  same  category  as  men,  such  as 
Linden  Johnson,  who  became  attached  to  the  United  States  Congress  along 
about  this  time.  And  many  other  men  who  had  spent  years  back  there. 
Dad,  have  you  ever  regretted  your  decision  not  to  run  for  the  United  States 
Congress? 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  yes.  From  a  family  standpoint,  no.  I  think  my 
family  would  have  been  unhappy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  perhaps  I  would 
have  gotten  tired  of  it  myself.    But  I  think  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  my 
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family  enjoyed  being  raised  on  a  western  farm  as  they  were,  and  certainly,  it 
was  not  to  m\  disadvantage  in  any  way  except  from  a  political  standpoint. 

In  the  1940s,  after  having  completed  the  1943  and  1944  sessions,  I 
decided  to  be  closer  to  home  and  the  family,  and  I  ran  for  County 
Commissioner  in  the  Third  District  in  Bonneville  County.  I  was  elected.  I 
served  as  County  Commissioner  for  2  years,  and  it  was  along  toward  the  end 
of  my  second  year  as  commissioner  that  an  accident  occurred  in  my  family 
near  my  home  which  took  all  the  life  out  of  me  publicly;  perhaps  I  died 
during  part  of  that  time,  because  my  10-year-old  son  was  killed  by  a  truck 
owned  by  the  family.  1  withdrew  from  politics  (actually,  Dad  "withdrew" 
after  being  defeated  in  a  re-election  attempt  as  County  Commissioner, 
consult  Appendix),  not  entering  again  until  1948  when  1  decided  to  run  for 
the  Senate  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  was  successful  in  being  elected  to  the  Idaho  State  Senate.  I  was  also 
successful  in  having  appointed  the  House  Attorney,  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Idaho  Falls,  Alton  Denman.  I  was  also  successful  in  having  appointed  2  or 
3  men,  which  I  regarded  well,  at  attache  positions  in  the  Senate.  Among 
them  was  even  a  Republican,  George  F.  "Robert"  Parker.  The  Democrats 
were  in  control,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  dared  to  promote  his  name,  and  I  told 
him,  Yes,  I  would. 

I  remember  John  S.  Fuller  was  given  a  position.  He  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine.  So,  as  a  young  senator,  but  widely  known  for  my  activities  in  the 
House,  I  didn't  seem  to  lose  any  prestige,  but  almost  picked  up  in  the  Senate 
where  I  left  off  in  the  House.  I  found  the  session  (1949)  extremely 
interesting,  but  boring  (depressing?)  because  I  had  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  death  of  my  son.  I  had  periods  of  melancholy.  And  sadness  caused  me 
to  have  no  desire  to  continue  my  work  as  a  legislator.  After  1  term  in  the 
Idaho  State  Senate  (1949-1950),  I  withdrew  from  politics  (again,  Dad 
"withdrew"  after  he  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  be  re-elected  as  State 
Senator,  consult  Appendix).  I  was  without  political  responsibility  from  that 
time,  which  dated  along  about  1951  until  1959,  when  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Idaho  State  Land  Board,  composed  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  State,  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  the  State  Auditor,  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  their  supervision,  I 
was  given  the  appointment  of  State  Land  Agent  for  all  of  southeastern  Idaho. 
Here  I  served  for  a  period  of  10  years  where  I  could  be  home  with  my  family 
and  finance  my  children  who  were  then  old  enough  to  fill  missions,  attend 
college,  and  I  could  help  them,  particularly  when  they  were  in  the  mission 
fields  where  they  couldn't  do  for  themselves.  (Dad's  statement  that  he  was 
"without  political  responsibility"  from  1951  to  1959  is  correct.  However,  he 
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ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1954.  In  the  primary  election  [August]  he 
received  an  overwhelming  vote  from  Bonneville  County,  but  failed  to 
accumulate  sufficient  votes  throughout  remaining  counties  in  the  State  to 
clear  the  primary  election,  consult  Appendix). 

I  have  many  stories  that  I  would  yet  perhaps  present  that  took  place 
while  I  was  a  State  Land  Agent  (consult  appropriate  subsequent  narrative  in 
this  chapter).  I  find  that  being  in  an  administrative  job  varies  from  a 
legislative  job  extremely.  An  administrative  job  makes  you  more  susceptible, 
I  think,  to  illegal  bribes  and  pressures.  Things  where  you  would  think  a 
legislator  would  be  number  1.  I  would  place  an  administrative  job  over  land 
as  far  in  excess  of  the  Legislature  when  such  things  are  considered. 
Dad,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  time  you  spent  in  Boise  as  a 
legislator.  First,  I  want  to  know  what  the  circumstances  were  at  home  when 
you  were  elected  to  serve  as  a  legislator.  How  many  children  did  you  have 
when  you  first  went  over  there  (to  Boise)?  Did  Mother  stay  here  with  the 
children  alone?  Or  did  she  have  someone  come  in  and  stay  with  her?  Were 
you  able  to  send  money  home  so  she  was  able  to  support  the  family  on 
money  you  made  as  a  legislator?  Tell  us  about  some  of  these  circumstances. 
Yes,  gladly.  A  legislator  at  that  time  received  $5  per  day  (in  today's  money 
[2006]  that  would  be  at  least  $100),  and  mileage  over  to  the  legislature,  and 
your  return  trip  home  at  the  end  of  the  session.  This  $5  per  day  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  all  his  expenses.  That  was  his  pay  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  for  serving  as  a  state  legislator.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  live  on  a  small  income.  I  know  better,  because  I  lived  it.  No  one  can  tell 
me  that  you  have  to  be  in  big  money  and  you  have  to  give  legislators  big 
money  to  get  good  men  in  office.   I  don't  believe  it. 

While  in  Boise,  I  shared  that  $5  per  day  with  my  family  at  home.  That 
is  the  way  they  lived.  If  I  had  to  cut,  I  cut  down  on  my  food  supply  in  Boise. 
I  didn't  try  to  stay  at  the  Boise  Hotel,  and  pay  (to  participate  in)  all  the 
cocktail  parties  that  other  legislators  thought  were  part  of  the  game.  I  went 
down  and  got  a  private  room  —  I  always  had  a  nice  room.  I  always  had  nice 
company  in  that  room,  such  men  as  Jared  Anderson  who  was  stake  president 
of  the  Pocatello  LDS  Stake,  and  Wilford  Taylor  from  Jefferson  County. 
They  shared  with  me  my  room.  I  was  able  even  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  with 
part  of  the  money.  I  found  that  I  couldn't  attend  expensive  dinners  like  a 
Jefferson-Jackson  dinner.  People  came  from  all  over  the  state  to  attend  their 
dinners.  I  was  living  right  in  Boise  and  never  went  to  one  because  of  the 
expenses.  It  never  hurt  my  influence  as  a  legislator  one  iota.  In  fact,  I  gained 
prestige  by  playing  a  more  or  less  independent  role.  When  elected,  I  felt  a 
party  responsibility,  but  not  to  a  point  where  the  party  became  major.  After 
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mv  election,  my  responsibility  was  to  the  people  of  the  state  first,  and  to  the 
party  second.  My  wife  was  able  to  carry  on  with  the  money  I  sent  home.  I 
provided  for  young  girls,  who  wanted  to  get  through  high  school,  to  stay  with 
her,  and  they  were  willing  and  ready  to  stay  in  our  home  for  very  little 
remuneration,  except  for  the  board  and  room  they  received  because  of  the 
high  school  education  which  they  desired  which  was  made  possible  by  living 
in  a  home  which  was  close  to  the  high  school. 

I  refute  any  argument,  and  I'm  a  living  example  of  it,  that  men  have  to 
be  well-paid  to  become  good  legislators,  it's  all  damned  foolishness.  The  best 
men  I  ever  met  in  Boise  would  have  served  for  nothing  had  it  been  necessary. 
I  might  say  that  the  well-paid  men  (financially  well-off  men)  in  Boise  at  the 
end  of  60  days  packed  their  suitcases  and  went  home  while  the  rest  of  us, 
who  were  extremely  underpaid  (struggling  financially),  stayed  5  and  6  days 
on  our  own  time  after  our  pay  had  stopped.  This  bespeaks  dedication  to  a 
job.  I  have  seen  that  happen  in  dozens  of  cases.  I  have  little  respect  for  that 
argument. 

My  wife  was  such  that  she  made  things  go  as  she  possibly  could  without 
complaint.    We  had  2  children  when  I  first  entered  the  legislature  and  the 
family  was  growing.  I  think  by  the  time  I  quit  that  our  family  had  increased 
to  5  or  6  children  (it  had  increased  to  9  children),  but  1  was  dead. 
Dad,  how  many  years  did  you  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
I  spent  4  terms  in  the  House,  2  years  to  each  term. 
You  served  1  term  in  the  State  Senate? 
One  term  in  the  Idaho  State  Senate,  2  years  to  that  term. 
So,  you  served  10  years  in  the  Legislature.    Then,  how  many  years  did  you 
serve  as  County  Commissioner? 
I  served  2  years  as  County  Commissioner. 
So,  that  is  12  years  in  politics? 
That's  right. 

And  then  you  served  how  many  years  as  a  State  Land  Agent? 
I  served  exactly  10  years  as  agent  for  state  lands  in  southeastern  Idaho. 
If  you  include  the  time  you  served  as  State  Land  Agent,  you  served  the  State 
of  Idaho  for  22  years  in  a  political  office  or  in  an  administrative  office  such 
as  State  Land  Agent? 

Yes.  Then  I  served  as  a  County  Weed  Supervisor  for  2  years  (1949-1950) 
which  made  24  years  of  actual  public  service  (however,  Dad  served  as  State 
Senator  and  County  Weed  Supervisor  concurrently). 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  Dad,  who  is  your  favorite  President  of  the  United 
States?    And  why  is  he  your  favorite? 
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Through  study,  I  favor  Thomas  Jefferson,  perhaps  above  all  other  presidents. 
I  think  Abraham  Lincoln  did  a  wonderful  job  and  was  a  wonderful  man.  In 
these  characters,  I  probably  wouldn't  be  opposed  by  very  many  people.  My 
third  choice  would  be  highly  controversial,  but  it  would  be  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  poor  people,  generally.  To  me, 
he  was  a  most  outstanding  man  and  I  share  with  Winston  Churchill  an 
attitude  of  love  and  respect  and  gratitude  for  this  man  who  became  our 
president. 

Who  is  your  favorite  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho? 

I  got  along  very  well  with  Barzilla  Clark  (1937- 1939)  and  Chase  Clark 
(1941-1943).  I  think  they  both  did  an  excellent  job,  but  I  still  think  that 
Ben  Ross  (1931-1937)  perhaps  accomplished  more  with  less  complications 
than  any  governor  we  ever  had.  I  don't  feel  that  we've  had  very  many  good 
governors  since  that  time.  I  was  acquainted  with  C.A.  Robins  (1947-1951). 
He  was  a  nice  man.  He  was  a  medical  doctor,  but  he  permitted  the  State  to 
get  away  from  him.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  slot  machines  were 
legalized,  and  later  the  Republican  Party  that  legalized  them  had  to  do  away 
with  them  because  of  the  corruption  and  filth. 

Len  Jordan  ( 195  1-1955)  was  just  an  average  governor.  He  was  looking 
for  a  good  job,  which  he  got.  He  was  more  interested  in  the  job  than  in  being 
a  good  governor  of  Idaho,  and  he  had  a  good  job  from  the  time  he  left  the 
Governor's  seat  until  he  was  finally  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate 
(1962-1973)  through  a  vacancy  created.  Men  who  followed  him,  Robert 
Smiley  (1955-1967)  and  Don  Samuelson  (1967-1971),  to  me,  were  just 
pains  in  the  neck,  and  I  don't  mean  maybe  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus, 
Summer  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

This  ended  the  interview.  However,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  legislative 
3posal,  in  which  Dad  took  part,  to  have  Ricks  College  transferred  from  The 
lurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 

During  Depression  years,  Church  finances  were  taxed  to  the  limit.  Ricks 
liege  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  (an  institution  accommodating  600  students,  founded 
d  administered  by  the  Church  for  nearly  50  years,  and  valued  at  $250,000)  was 
nsidered  to  be  a  financial  burden,  even  though  it  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
ucating  young  people.  The  Church  did  not  want  to  see  the  College  closed,  so 
ly  in  January  1935,  a  Rexburg  committee  was  organized  to  approach  the  Idaho 
;islature  with  2  plans.  David  Crowder,  in  his  book  The  Spirit  of  Ricks,  wrote 
3ut  those  plans. 
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The  first  plan  was  simply  to  give  the  college  to  the  state.  The  state 
would  appropriate  money  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  to  operate 
the  college.  The  second  plan  concerned  establishing  junior  college 
districts  in  the  state  funded  by  a  small  state  appropriation  and  local 
taxation.  Ricks  would  still  be  deeded  to  the  state,  but  would  receive 
most  funding  by  taxing  citizens  of  the  local  junior  college  district.  The 
argument  would  again  be  forwarded  that  educating  youth  of  the  state 
was  state  responsibility.  The  fact  that  the  Church  had  provided  for  the 
college  for  forty-six  years  should  be  applauded.  But  the  Church  was  in 
the  process  of  divesting  itself  of  secular  education  responsibilities.  To 
give  a  substantial  number  of  Idaho's  young  people  opportunities  for 
advanced  education  close  to  home,  the  state  must  accept  responsibility 
for  Ricks  College.  The  plans  and  arguments  seemed  reasonable  to  the 
committee  and  local  citizenry.  They  were  optimistic  they  would  seem 
just  as  reasonable  to  the  legislature  (Crowder,  The  Spirit  of  Ricks,  page 
132). 

The  plans  did,  in  fact,  seem  reasonable  to  legislators  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  drafted.  It  was  presented  by  representatives  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Wilford  Taylor, 
and  Arnold  Williams.  The  bill  called  for  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  maintenance  and  support  of  Ricks  College  through  1938. 
It  also  recommended  continued  operation  of  the  school  as  a  junior  college  under 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  34  to  25,  a  9  vote 
margin.  In  the  Senate,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  17  to  24,  a  7  vote  margin. 
Arguments  against  the  bill  included  the  contention  that  another  college  would 
drain  finances  from  existing  state  educational  institutions  desperately  needing 
money.  A  trace  of  anti-Mormon  sentiment  was  indicated  by  a  counter  proposal 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  State  offer  to  the  Church  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

The  Church  finally  accepted  continued  financial  responsibility  for  Ricks 
College,  resulting  ultimately  in  a  school  claiming  university  status.  In  the  year 
2000,  Ricks  became  a  4-year  institution  with  a  new  name.  Thereafter,  it  would 
be  known  as  Brigham  Young  University-Idaho.  Today  its  enrollment  exceeds 
12,000  students  and  continues  to  grow,  surpassing  other  state-sponsored 
universities. 

Also,  mention  should  be  made  that  though  Dad  was  a  successful  legislator 
and  county  administrator,  he  failed  in  his  bid  for  election  5  times.  He  ran,  but 
was  not  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1938.  He  ran  for  re-election 
as  County  Commissioner  in  1946,  but  was  not  elected.    He  wrote:  "Although  I 
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n  for  re-election  for  Commissioner,  my  heart  was  not  there.  I  had  literally  died 
th  the  boy  (Gordon)  and  was  defeated"  (S.  Reed  Andrus,  Sketch  of  My  Life, 
bruary  1958,  page  2).  In  1950,  he  ran  for  re-election  as  a  State  Senator,  but 
>t.  In  1954,  feeling  frustrated  and  desiring  to  make  an  additional  political 
ntribution,  he  ran  for  election  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  did  not  even  emerge 
ccessfully  from  the  August  Primary  Election  on  the  Democratic  ballot.  He  was 
feated  by  W.  E.  "Bill"  Drevlow  who,  in  turn,  was  defeated  by  a  Republican,  J. 
:rkeley  Larsen,  in  the  November  Election  (consult  Appendix).  Larsen  ran  with 
)bert  E.  Smylie  who  was  elected  Governor  and  would  go  on  to  win  second  and 
ird  terms  in  1958  and  1962.  By  this  time  the  Republicans  were  in  control  and 
)uld  remain  in  control  until  the  present  time  (December  2006).  Had  Dad  been 
jcted  in  1954,  he  would  have  presided  over  the  Senate  and,  in  my  opinion, 
)uld  have  been  a  fair  and  effective  presiding  officer.  But  voters  did  not  consider 
m  the  way  I  do.  Finally,  after  retiring  as  Idaho  State  Land  Agent,  Dad  ran  for 
e  House  of  Representatives  in  1970.   Again,  he  was  not  elected. 

When  Dad  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1935,  the 
^mocrats  rode  tall  in  the  saddle  (they  even  stood  in  their  stirrups).  They 
ntinued  to  ride  tall  through  the  1940's,  though  by  this  time,  they  no  longer 
>od  in  their  stirrups.  By  the  1950's,  they  had  begun  to  slump  —  their  high 
ofile  ride  was  taking  its  toll.  By  the  1960's,  they  were  bent  over  the  saddle  horn 
nging  desperately  to  the  horse's  neck.  During  the  last  30  years  of  the  Twentieth 
ntury,  they  died  in  the  saddle.   Will  they  resurrect?  Only  time  will  tell. 

Memorials  by  the  Idaho  Legislature 

On  March  8,  1977,  nearly  9  months  following  Dad's  death  (July  16,  1976), 
^  Idaho  Legislature  conducted  a  special  memorial  service  for  deceased  members, 
lis  was  a  special  experience  for  family  members  able  to  attend. 

On  February  14,  nearly  a  month  before  the  Memorial  Services,  Mother 
eived  a  letter  from  Kenneth  Bradshaw,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee 
the  Senate,  which  read: 

Dear  Mrs.  Andrus,  Confirming  my  telephone  conversation,  the 
Senate  will  conduct  its  Memorial  Service  for  deceased  Senators  on 
March  8'  . 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  advise  any  of  Senator  Andrus's 
survivors  of  this  service  as  we  would  like  to  have  as  many  of  his  family 
present  as  possible. 
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I  will  advise  you  later  of  the  exact  hour  of  the  Memorial  Service 
(that  hour  was  1:00  p.m.).  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me. 

On  February  16,  Alyn  received  a  letter  from  Kent  S.  Walker,  Chairman  of 
the  House  o(  Representatives  Memorial  Services  Committee,  which  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Andrus,  On  Tuesday,  March  8,  1977,  at  10:00  a.m.,  the 
Idaho  House  of  Representatives  will  conduct  a  Memorial  Service  at  the 
Statehouse  in  Boise  to  honor  former  members  of  the  House  who  have 
passed  away  since  the  last  service.  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  is  one  of  those 
who  will  be  memorialized. 

If  you  are  able  to  attend  the  services,  please  advise  us  of  the 
number  of  relatives  and  friends  who  will  be  present,  and  we  will  reserve 
seating  for  your  group.  In  the  event  family  members  are  unable  to 
attend,  a  Certificate  of  Service  and  copies  of  the  memorial  will  be 
mailed  to  the  family. 

Alyn  wrote: 

I  do  not  recall  how  many  of  us  attended  the  Memorial  Services,  but 
Mother  indicated  to  Senator  Kenneth  Bradshaw  that  20  of  us  would 
attend.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  I  know7  Mother  was 
pleased  and  felt  honored  by  it. 

During  the  Memorial  Services,  Dad's  history  was  read.  I  had 
prepared  this,  according  to  instructions,  and  sent  it  to  Boise  before  the 
services  were  conducted.   I  quote  part  of  that  history  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrus,  along  with  many  others,  was  severely  affected 
financially  during  the  most  severe  economic  depression  in  this 
country's  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  worked  at  almost  any 
available  job  to  keep  food  before  his  family  and  clothing  on  their 
persons. 

During  the  depression,  Mr.  Andrus  entered  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  November  1934. 
He  served  4  two-year  terms  in  the  House,  1  two-year  term  in  the 
Senate,  1  two-year  term  as  county  commissioner  in  Bonneville 
County,  1  two-year  term  as  county  weed  supervisor,  and  10  years 
as  state  land  agent  for  southeastern  Idaho. 
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In  his  personal  history,  Mr.  Andrus  wrote  about  his 
experience  as  a  legislator.  Among  other  things,  he  said:  "During 
the  time  I  was  in  the  Legislature,  I  was  paid  $5  per  diem.  No 
expense  money  was  provided,  and  the  salary  ended  at  sixty  days. 
If  we  stopped  the  clock,  we  stayed  on  our  own  time.  I  sent  half  of 
what  I  made  home  for  my  family  to  live  on.  .  .  .  During  the  session, 
I  frequently  turned  on  the  lights  in  the  morning  and  sometimes 
turned  them  off  at  night." 

Again,  he  wrote:  "State  land  and  legislative  activities  were 
filled  with  opportunities  for  bribery.  I  recall  one  time,  a  fellow 
offered  me  $  1 1 00  in  cash  if  I  would  lower  the  appraisal  on  a  farm 
he  had  leased  and  was  up  for  sale.  In  the  Legislature,  I  was  the 
only  uncommitted  member  of  the  State  Affairs  Committee  on  a 
bill  over  which  a  hearing  was  being  conducted.  A  fellow  from  Salt 
Lake  City  tried  to  buy  my  commitment.  He  represented  a  large 
manufacturing  firm,  and  said  he  was  in  a  position  to  pay  well  for 
the  favor.  In  all  of  my  public  activities,  I  have  never  accepted  a 
bribe   or   anything   other   than   my   salary   by   the   State   for   my 


service." 


Mr.  Andrus  loved  politics  and  was  interested  in  good 
government.  As  his  children  grew  into  young  men  and  women, 
conversation  in  the  family  usually  centered  around  political  issues 
of  the  time.  Even  during  his  last  years,  when  his  health  failed  him, 
a  political  dialogue  would  produce  marvelous  results  in 
psychological  and  physical  rejuvenation. 

Mr.  Andrus  raised  a  family  of  9  children.  Eight  of  these  are 
now  living  and  have  families  of  their  own.  He  loved  his  children, 
and  wanted  to  do  what  was  best  for  them.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  his  refusal  to  run  for  Congress,  even  though  at  one  time  3 
different  aspirants  for  the  office  on  the  Democratic  ticket  offered 
to  withdraw  in  his  favor.  He  said  he  would  not  run,  because  he 
didn't  want  to  raise  his  children  in  Washington,  D.C.  Speaking  of 
this  development,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "I  had  it  (election  to 
Congress)  in  my  hands,  but  had  to  say  no.  ...  I  have  no 
complaints.   I'm  satisfied  the  way  things  went." 

Mr.  Andrus's  wife  and  children  remember  how  frugal  he  was 
with  the  State's  money.    He  seldom  stayed  in  motels  when  away 
from    home    conducting    business    for   the    Land    Department. 
Rather,  he  would  drive  long  distances  after  his  work  was  done  for 
the  day  in  order  to  sleep  at  home.    When  he  spent  the  State's 
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money  on  a  meal,  usually  the  meal  was  a  bowl  of  chili  rather  than 
a  steak.  He  loved  his  work  as  a  land  agent,  and  was  told  by  the 
State  Auditor  that  he  made  the  State  more  clear  money  in  land 
sales  than  had  ever  been  made  before. 

When  Mr.  Andrus  retired  as  a  State  Land  Agent,  he  had 
served  the  State  of  Idaho  for  24  years.  Not  long  after  retirement, 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  passed  away  on  July  16,  1976. 

Following  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  House,  family  members  were  given 
copies  of  a  document  entitled 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  A  HOUSE 
MEMORIAL,  Whereas,  Representative  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  has 
passed  on  since  the  close  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty- 
third  Legislature;  and,  Whereas,  the  late  Representative  Andrus  served 
in  this  House  in  the  interest  of  Bonneville  County  during  the  Twenty- 
third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Legislatures 
covering  the  years  1935  through  1938  and  1941  through  1944.  NOW, 
THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislature  draw  public  attention  by  this 
memorial  to  the  life  and  works  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus.  BE  IT 
FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislature  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  entire  body;  and  BE  IT  FURTHER 
RESOLVED  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  instructed,  to  spread  this  Memorial  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  House,  and  to  forward  copies  to  the  members  of  the  Andrus 
family. 

The  Memorial  Services  in  the  House  and  Senate  were,  indeed,  made  part  of 
the  journals  for  these  respective  legislative  bodies.  And  those  present  received 
copies  of  the  journals 

Along  with  Mother  and  my  siblings,  I  felt  honored  to  be  a  part  of  these 
memorial  proceedings.  I  was  proud  of  Dad,  but  not  any  more  proud  of  him  then 
than  I  had  been  before  as  he  served  his  public  trust.  I  never  doubted  his  integrity. 
I  always  admired  his  wisdom  and  ability  of  verbal  expression.  I  respected  his 
dedication  to  service.  I  felt  that  I  could  never  have  measured  up  to  his 
performance  of  excellence  in  public  service.  After  my  service  on  the  Idaho 
Centennial  Commission  from  1987  to  1991,  having  received  congratulations  from 
Governor  Cecil  Andrus  and  Chairman  Harry  Magnuson,  I  felt  Dad  would  have 
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ne  better  than  I.  And  that  is  as  the  situation  should  be.  His  standard  should 
,vays  be  one  to  which  I  can  aspire.  It  must  be  high  enough  that  I  must  look  up 
it,  not  down  upon  it.   Thanks,  Dad. 

Now,  before  closing  this  part  of  the  chapter  and  going  on  to  discuss  Dad's 
rvice  as  an  Idaho  State  Land  Agent,  mention  should  be  made,  I  think,  that  a 
gh  school  friend,  Reed  Garn,  and  I  visited  Dad  while  he  served  in  the  Senate 
iring  February  1949.  Concerning  that  visit,  I  quote  from  My  Autobiography 
•31-1997,  pages  69-70. 

We  somehow  convinced  Karl  Devenport,  superintendent  of  the 
district  and  principal  of  the  high  school,  that  a  week  in  Boise  watching 
the  legislature  would  be  of  more  value  than  a  week  in  the  classroom 
with  coach  "Rip"  Stoddard  assigning  chapters  to  be  read  from  a 
textbook.  Besides,  Dad,  as  a  senator  from  Bonneville  County,  could 
give  special  enlightenment  where  needed,  and  Uncle  Howard  (Robert 
Howard  Andrus)  was  serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Dad  in  action  since  I  had  read  newspaper  accounts  which 
made  him  look  good.  I  had  listened  to  those  who  had  worked  with  him 
in  Boise  tell  what  an  effective  legislator  he  was.  Furthermore,  as  I 
wrote,  Uncle  Howard,  Dad's  brother,  was  serving  as  a  representative 
from  Bonneville  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So,  we  would 
not  only  be  able  to  see  Dad,  we  could  see  "Unc"  in  action,  too.  The 
situation  was  truly  unique.  Only  rarely  would  brothers  serve  in  both 
houses  in  the  same  legislative  session. 

We  left  for  Boise  in  the  "dead  of  winter"  (the  winter  of  '49  was  a 
severe  one  —  heavy  snowfall,  high  winds,  and  snow-filled  roads).  I  do 
not  recall  what  sleeping  arrangements  were.  We  may  have  stayed  with 
Dad  or  in  a  room  by  ourselves.  Wherever  we  slept,  we  did  not  spend 
much  time  in  the  room.  Most  of  our  time  we  spent  either  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Senate  or  House  Chamber,  listening  to  debates  and 
observing  parliamentary  procedure.  I  do  not  recall  all  the  issues  before 
the  legislature  while  we  were  there,  but  I  remember  they  were 
emotional.  Perhaps  the  most  emotional  and  expressive  senator  was 
Herman  Welker,  a  Republican  who  later  served  in  Congress.  One 
speech  he  started  by  pounding  his  desk  while  shouting,  "I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  ...  "  He  used  a  swear  word  now  and  then  to  punctuate  his 
meaning  and  impress  those  who  listened.  Reed  and  I  found  him 
interesting,  but  Dad  was  not  impressed  by  his  antics  and  speech  at  all. 
When  I  asked  Dad  about  him,  I  got  a  very  conservative  assessment  of 
Welker's  viewpoints  and  ability. 
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The  most  exciting  experience  we  had  during  our  visit  to  the 
legislature  was  sitting  in  the  House  Chamber  when  the  speaker  issued 
a  "Call  of  the  House."  This  meant  that  all  those  present  could  not 
leave  the  chamber  until  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  issue  under  debate.  At 
that  time,  the  vote  could  not  be  taken  because  some  representatives 
were  absent  and  their  vote  was  needed  —  the  issue  was  hot  and  the  vote 
on  it  was  anticipated  to  be  close.  The  "Call  of  the  House,"  then,  kept 
everyone  inside  the  chamber  until  those  absent  could  be  found  and 
brought  there.  Staying  in  the  House  Chamber  prevented  lobbyists  and 
pressure  groups  from  exercising  an  influence  upon  representatives  at 
such  a  crucial  point  in  the  legislative  process.  Since  a  "Call  of  the 
House"  is  a  rare  occurrence,  we  felt  fortunate  to  be  a  part  of  it,  though 
it  only  lasted  about  3  hours. 

We  returned  home  with  heads  full  of  information  about  how  the 
legislature  works  and  how  bills  become  laws.  I  do  not  recall  how  our 
trip  was  financed,  but  I  am  sure  most,  if  not  all,  expense  was  absorbed 
by  the  folks.  Perhaps  some  was  met  by  personal  savings,  but  I  had  little 
money  at  the  time,  and  I  know  the  folks  were  hard-pressed  financially. 
So,  I  have  appreciated  sacrifices  they  made  at  this  time,  permitting  me 
this  unparalleled  educational  opportunity  and  the  chance  to  see  my 
father  and  Uncle  Howard  function  as  senator  and  representative. 

Though  financing  my  trip  to  Boise  certainly  imposed  a  hardship  on  Dad  and 
Mother,  they  seemed  to  be  happy  that  I  went.  On  February  20,  1949,  Mother 
wrote  Dad:  "It  is  now  7:45,  one  hour  and  the  boys  leave.  I'm  as  excited  as  if  it 
were  me  going  to  leave  to  see  you.  I  surely  hope  they  get  along  o.k.  and  have  a 
good  trip"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad).  Two  days  later  (February  22)  Mother 
wrote  again  saying,  "Hope  Alyn  is  enjoying  himself  (The  Quotable  Mom  and 
Dad). 

Dad's  Service  as  an  Idaho  State  Land  Agent 

In  1959,  nine  years  following  Dad's  service  as  a  State  Senator  (1949-1950), 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Idaho  State  Land  Board  to  represent  eastern  and 
southeastern  Idaho  as  an  agent.  He  covered  13  counties  in  superintending  state 
lands.  He  held  this  responsible  position  for  10  years  (1959-1969)  after  which  he 
retired  from  public  service.  These  were  important  years  for  Dad  because  they 
gave  him  income  after  he  developed  heart  disease  during  Spring  1 960  and  was  told 
by  the  doctor  not  to  engage  in  physically  demanding  labor  thereafter.  But  he 
needed  income  desperately  because  2  of  his  sons  (Kendall  and  Rich)  had  yet  to 
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rve  proselyting  missions  for  the  Church.  Dad's  testimony  was  that  God  watched 
er  him  and  his  family. 

While  Dad  served  as  State  Land  Agent,  his  oldest  son,  Alyn,  attended  Idaho 

ate  University   in   pursuit   of  a  Master's   Degree.      Alyn   satisfied   his   thesis 

quirement  by  researching  and  writing  A  History  Of  Idaho's  Public  School  Lands 

;  A  Source  Of  Revenue  For  Public  Education  In  Idaho.  Dad  was  very  much  a  part 

that  thesis.   Alyn  got  his  idea  for  the  thesis  as  he  watched  Dad  execute  duties 

his  public  trust,  and  heard  him  express  how  sincerely  he  felt  about  those  duties 

terms  of  protecting  state  lands  from  private  exploitation  at  the  expense  of 

aho's  public  schools.    After  Alyn  developed  the  title  for  his  thesis,  and  had  it 

proved,  he  frequently  journeyed  with  Dad  throughout  eastern  Idaho  to  inspect 

tte  lands  and  conduct  auctions  at  which  lands  were  either  leased,  rented,  or  sold. 

ireful  notes  of  all  that  happened,  while  Alyn  was  with  Dad,  provided  vital 

brmation  which  breathed  life  into  the  thesis.    Without  Dad,  and  information 

supplied,  the  thesis  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  pallid  representation  of  its 

al  draft. 

Alyn  gave  Dad  a  copy  of  the  thesis.   In  it  he  wrote: 

Dear  Dad,  if  this  history  is  valuable  to  anyone,  it  is  so  largely 
because  of  your  contribution  to  it.  Thanks  for  the  information  and 
encouragement  which  you  provided  during  its  preparation.  Love,  Alyn. 

The  thesis  was,  indeed,  valuable  to  others.  For  example,  in  April  1969, 
orge  Bousliman,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Idaho  Legislative  Council,  wrote 
yn  a  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Andrus:  You  may  be  aware  that  the  Fortieth  Idaho 
Legislature  has  directed  the  Legislative  Council  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  management,  leasing,  sale,  and  control  of  state  lands.  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  thesis  you  authored  in  1965  for  an  M.A.  in 
Education  at  Idaho  State  University.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  excellent  and  thorough  manner  in  which  this  subject  was  presented. 
Copies  of  your  thesis  are  being  reproduced  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  charged  with  the  conduct  of  interim  study.  Be 
assured  that  your  efforts  will  aid  the  Committee  immeasurably  in  its 
deliberations  (Alyn  Brown  Andrus,  My  Autobiography  1931-1997, 
pages  23 1-232). 

Letters  were  received  from  others  who  found  the  thesis  not  only  useful,  but 
uable.     These  letters  are  mentioned  only  because  I  feel  privileged  to  have 
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helped    Dad    extend    his    benign    influence    throughout    the    state    he    loved  so 
passionately  by  means  of  a  Master's  thesis.   Who  would  have  supposed? 

Interview:  Experiences  as  an  Idaho  State  Land  Agent 

During  Autumn  of  1973,  Alyn  interviewed  Dad  concerning  his  experiences 
as  an  Idaho  State  Land  Agent.  The  interview  was  recorded  on  audiotape  then 
transcribed  and  published  as  a  booklet  entitled  Experiences.  The  following 
interview  has  been  taken  from  that  booklet. 

Q.  Dad,  today  we  want  to  talk  about  your  experiences  as  a  land  agent  for  the 
State  of  Idaho.  You  have  worked  out  an  outline.  Just  go  ahead  and  talk 
from  your  outline. 

A.  Yes.  That  would  be  fine  with  me.  From  1959  to  1969,  exactly  10  years  to 
the  day,  were  spent  as  State  Land  Agent  for  southeast  Idaho  involving  12 
counties  and  part  of  the  time  13  counties,  running  from  the  Utah  state  line 
to  the  Montana  state  line,  and  west  to  include  such  counties  as  Power, 
Bingham,  Bonneville,  and  Clark,  which  was  quite  an  area.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  state  was  located  in  southeast  Idaho.  Upon  entering 
this  assignment,  I  had  approximately  88,000  acres  of  dry  farm  land  or  farm 
land  out  of  a  total  of  2.5  million  acres  of  state  or  school-owned  land  in  the 
entire  state.  My  area  involved  probably  a  half  million  acres  or  better  of  forest 
land  in  addition  to  agricultural  lands  spoken  of.  Before  launching  into  re- 
activities as  land  agent,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  run  down  on  the 
preparation  for  this  type  of  work. 

During  my  life,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  some  experience  in 
surveying  which  certainly  fit  in  very  nicely  with  this  assignment,  and  without 
it  I  couldn't  have  done  the  job  nearly  so  well  as  I  figure  I  did  it.  I  also  had 
legislative  experience  which  alerted  me  and  informed  me  better  on  state 
lands,  their  uses  and  abuses,  and  the  endowments  (endowment  funds),  the 
reason  for  the  endowments,  and  such  things  as  one  would  necessarily  have 
to  know  to  do  a  good  job. 

Also,  I  had  spent  my  entire  life  with  livestock  and  farming,  which 
acquainted  me  with  the  soil  of  the  local  area  and  the  water.  I  had  also  had 
experience  as  a  canal  rider  (Harrison  Canal  water-master)  which  gave  me  a 
good  background  on  the  natural  resources  and  their  importance  and 
livestock.  I  spent  years  in  the  hills  attending  sheep.  I  met  many  sheep  men 
and  cattle  men  and  got  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  lambing,  the  hazards 
involved  through  various  types  of  diseases,  the  percentage  of  losses,  all  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  computing  the  eventual  net  income  to  people  in  this  type 
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of  business.  These  things  I  figured  were  all  very  essential  and  made  for  a 
better  accomplishment  of  that  particular  assignment. 

Now  may  I  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  my  appointment?  While  in  the 
Legislature,  I  had  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  phases  of  state  land, 
and  particularly  the  abuses  that  I  felt  were  prevalent  that  had  to  do  with 
leases  and  sales.  I  attempted  to  become  a  land  agent  years  before  this 
appointment  came.  In  fact,  the  land  board  over  that  request  for  appointment 
got  in  a  deadlock  —  2  of  the  5  members  for  me,  2  members  of  the  5  against 
me,  and  the  fifth  member  not  wishing  to  register  at  that  time.  Because  of 
this,  the  land  board  employed  an  entirely  new  and  unsuspected  candidate 
which,  of  course,  relieved  my  request  and  a  request  by  another  legislator  — 
he  and  I  going  against  each  other  for  the  job. 

It  so  happened  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  I  had  friends  sitting  on 
the  Land  Board,  but  I  thought  very  little  about  such  an  appointment,  as  I  was 
busy  farming  and  I  was  riding  a  canal  at  the  time,  but  I  was  aware  that  my 
friends  were  going  to  constitute  the  Land  Board  after  the  elections,  so  I  made 
a  request  from  my  nearest  friend  in  southeast  Idaho  who  had  gained  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  (Arnold  Williams)  through  the  election.  I 
made  a  request  for  the  position  of  land  agent  over  southeast  Idaho,  with  a 
partial  promise  from  him.  When  the  time  came  to  make  the  promise  good, 
I  became  aware  that  a  man  whom  he  had  been  closer  associated  with  through 
life  than  myself,  and  who  apparently  had  many  qualifications  for  the  job,  got 
the  appointment.  This  man  (Ephraim  Willmore)  had  an  elective  job  (he  was 
Madison  County  assessor)  and  due  to  the  fact  that  his  office  was  in  a  state 
of  being  where  the  lands  within  his  county,  were  being  re-appraised  and 
revalued,  the  electors  of  that  county  raised  a  protest  over  his  accepting  the 
position  of  state  land  agent.  An  attorney  friend  of  mine  was  in  the  same 
office  as  the  land  agent.  When  this  man  (the  new  land  agent)  came  to  get  the 
books  from  Idaho  Falls  to  move  them  to  Rexburg,  while  coming  to  Idaho 
Falls  he  decided  he  couldn't  accept  the  assignment  because  of  the  protest  of 
the  electors  of  his  county  and  made  this  known  to  my  attorney  friend  who 
came  in  on  the  information  before  it  was  known  to  anyone  else.  He 
immediately  called  me  on  the  phone  and  told  me  that  the  job  was  open  and 
of  all  the  people  in  Idaho,  I  should  have  that  job.  I  stepped  to  the  telephone 
and  called  the  Secretary  of  State  and  told  him  that  I  felt  I  should  receive  the 
appointment.  I  wasn't  asking  for  it.  I  was  almost  demanding  it.  I  had  been 
told  by  the  doctor  just  a  week  before  that  my  physical  labors  must  end 
because  of  a  heart  attack  which  had  sent  me  to  the  hospital  for  3  days  and  I 
was  advised  never  to  return  to  my  physical  work  on  the  canal  and  farm  again. 
I  felt  that  I  was  still  physically  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  land  agent  which 
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involved  part-time  office  work,  and  the  field  work  could  be  so  arranged  by 
me  to  cover  it  when  I  felt  best.  I  made  a  promise  at  this  time.  I  had  a  boy  in 
the  mission  field  (Robert)  and  I  didn't  know  how  I  was  going  to  continue  to 
finance  that  mission.  And  I  told  the  Lord  if  I  got  that  assignment  that  I 
would  spend  that  money  in  keeping  missionaries  in  the  field,  which  I  did 
right  up  until  the  time  that  I  was  retired,  and  during  my  sojourn  with  the 
Land  Department,  one  boy  completed  a  foreign  mission  (the  Netherlands), 
another  completed  a  mission  in  East  Canada,  and  the  third  boy  completed  a 
2  and  Vi  year  mission  in  Finland.  So  I  say  this,  because  I  feel  the  assignment 
and  the  way  it  came  about  was  more  or  less  a  directive  of  Providence  in  my 
case  and  I  have  also  felt  to  give  Providence  the  credit  for  such. 

When  I  called  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  assignment,  I 
received  from  him  over  the  telephone  his  full  cooperation,  and  he  indicated 
to  me  that  since  he  was  the  only  one  on  the  Board  from  southeast  Idaho,  he 
felt  other  members  of  the  Board  would  listen  wholeheartedly  to  his 
recommendation.  Apparently  they  did  because  about  3  days  later  an 
appointment  they  had  previously  made  involving  a  new  State  Land 
Commissioner  resulted  in  a  phone  call.  The  new  commissioner  called  me 
over  the  phone  and  asked  me  if  I  was  Reed  Andrus?  "Yes."  He  asked  me  if 
I  could  go  to  work  right  away.  "Yes.  How  soon?"  "In  the  morning,"  was  the 
reply.  I  felt  I  could  not  unload  my  canal  responsibilities  that  fast.  It  was 
then  mid-week.  So  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  would  go  down  to  the  office  for 
part  of  each  day  for  the  balance  of  that  week,  and  then  begin  Monday 
morning  full-time,  which  he  accepted.  And  it  was  carried  out  on  that  basis. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  enter  an  office  for  the  first  time,  not  having  any 
real  administrative  responsibilities  in  the  State.  Mine  had  been  mostly 
legislative  experiences.  To  know  just  how  to  start  and  where  to  start  was  not 
easy,  but  it  didn't  take  long  until  I  soon  found  my  feet  were  solidly  on  the 
ground.  I  had  more  work  than  I  could  possibly  take  care  of,  barring  all  other 
work  I  had  been  used  to  previous  to  accepting  this  assignment.  The  only  way 
I  overcame  this  was  to  go  to  work  early  in  the  morning  and  stay  there  late  at 
night.  I  went  out  of  town  around  and  over  the  district,  and  rather  than  quit 
at  5:00  o'clock  and  go  to  a  motel  and  lay  around  until  8:00  the  next 
morning,  I  would  work  until  dark,  then  go  to  the  motel  and  be  up  working 
at  sun-up  the  next  morning.  If  I  happened  to  finish  the  job  before  sundown 
that  day,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  me  to  drive  from  Montpelier,  or  West 
Yellowstone,  or  Preston  to  home  that  night,  getting  home  at  midnight,  then 
getting  back  on  the  job  early  the  next  morning.  In  other  words,  it  wasn't  a 
time-clock,  8-hour  business.  It  was  a  business  of  taking  care  of  a  job 
irrespective  of  the  time  involved  and  the  hours  spent. 
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I  soon  found  that  the  things  I  had  suspected,  more  or  less  allegations  on 
my  part,  were  factual  and  substantive  of  actual  evidence  regarding  the  abuse 
of  the  leases  and  obstruction  of  sales.  And  terrific  pressure  was  exerted  by 
those  involved  with  leases  and  those  who  were  contemplating,  via  sales,  to 
block  any  effort  to  raise  appraisals  or  raise  rates  or  in  any  way  to  enhance  the 
State's  revenue  and  income  from  the  lands  involved.  Rather,  the  effort  was 
all  selfish,  individual,  and  corporate,  with  the  intention  of  making  as  much 
from  state  lands  as  was  humanly  possible,  and  as  a  result,  many  people 
became  extremely  wealthy. 

Dad,  let  me  interrupt  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  would  you  dispose  of  these 
lands  and  what  lands  would  you  dispose  of?  Say  something  about  state  lands 
and  the  lands  you  leased  and  the  lands  you  sold.  Who  leased  these  lands? 
Who  bought  them?  And  how  much  did  they  lease  for  and  how  much  did 
they  sell  for?  Were  they  bought  at  auction  or  in  some  other  way?  Explain 
some  of  the  mechanics  of  leasing  and  selling  these  lands. 
Okay,  I  would  be  happy  to  explain  any  problems  of  the  land  and  disposition 
of  state  land  leases  and  sales.  The  law  provided  at  that  time  that  land,  when 
sold,  must  be  advertised  in  4  weekly,  consecutive  issues  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  county  in  which  the  land  was  to  be  sold.  It  also  provided  that  the  land 
would  be  sold  at  an  open  auction  and  not  by  sale  bid,  and  that  those 
interested  in  purchase  of  the  land  would  appear  in  the  assembly  as  set  up  by 
the  advertising  and  conducted  by  the  land  agent.  And  by  the  way,  the  land 
agent,  except  any  special  representative  appointed  out  of  Boise,  was  the  only 
one  authorized  to  conduct  and  make  these  sales.  The  sales  were  always  open 
bidding,  verbal  bidding,  and  the  highest  bid,  which  would  be  the  last  bid, 
would  be  the  successful  purchaser  of  the  land.  No  undue  partiality  was  to  be 
given  to  him  who  had  leased  the  land  in  previous  years.  Some  people  felt 
this  was  wrong,  and  the  lessee  should  have  a  preference,  and  be  permitted  to 
up  the  last  bid  if  he  so  desired  (this  pre-supposes  that  he  was  not  part  of  the 
bidding  process).  Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  this.  I  felt  that  the  open 
bidding  and  the  highest  bid  made  by  the  last  person  to  bid  was  the  proper 
way  of  disposing  of  state  land. 
So,  all  land  sold  was  sold  at  auction? 

All  land  sold  was  sold  at  auction  after  having  been  properly  advertised. 
Who  determined  when  land  was  to  be  sold  and  what  land  was  to  be  sold? 
The  land  to  be  sold  had  to  be  applied  for.  Formal  application  was  made  by 
the  applicant  through  the  land  agent,  and  after  the  application  was  taken,  the 
land  agent  would  go  over  the  land,  inspect  and  appraise  it,  then  submit  a 
brief  wherein  a  description  of  the  land,  the  legal  description,  was  given.  Its 
location  was  given,   the   type  of  land  it  was,  whether  smooth  or  rocky, 
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whether  sandy  or  heavier  soil,  and  whether  steep  or  quite  level.  All  such 
things  as  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  landlord  (the  Land  Board 
represented  by  the  Land  Commissioner)  so  they  in  turn  could  determine 
whether  or  not  the  land  should  be  sold.  It  took  about  2  to  3  months  to 
process  an  application  before  an  eventual  sale.  The  landlord,  in  my  case,  was 
very  cooperative.  They  came  to  depend  greatly  upon  my  recommendations. 

Q.  We  talk  about  state  lands.  Where  did  the  State  get  these  lands?  And  for 
whom  does  the  State  administer  these  lands?  Were  there  other  lands  besides 
school  lands? 

A.  That  is  a  very  good  question,  and  very  few  people  throughout  the  state 
understand  its  answer,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  have  them  leased.  What 
I  call  state  lands,  as  administered  by  the  State  Land  Commissioner  and  his 
3  land  agents  over  the  State,  actually  could  be  regarded  as  school  endowment 
lands.  They  are  state  lands  only  to  the  extent  that  the  state  is  trustee-in-trust 
of  the  lands  which  were  given  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  State 
of  Idaho  at  the  inception  of  Idaho  as  a  state  —  that  occurred  in  1890. 

Prior  to  Idaho's  becoming  a  state,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
about  1785,  passed  legislation  granting  to  the  states  lands  within  the  states 
as  school  endowment  lands  for  the  specific  purpose  of  financing  education 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  within  the  state.  So  these  lands 
actually  belonged  to  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  Some  states  received 
more  lands  than  other  states  by  virtue  of  the  congressional  act,  because  some 
states  apparently  appeared  at  that  time  more  arid  and  less  productive  than 
other  states.  Idaho  appeared  more  as  a  potentially  productive  state  and  was 
given  2  sections  of  land  out  of  each  township  for  the  purpose  of  a  school 
endowment.  These  2  sections  were  named  and  numbered  and  since  a 
township  has  36  sections,  1  section  having  640  acres,  sections  16  and  36 
were  named  as  the  school  endowment  sections  throughout  all  Idaho.  In  the 
case  where  these  sections  may  have  been  occupied  by  prior  squatter's  right, 
or  some  foundation,  or  some  Indian  reservation,  or  water  reservoir,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  grant  sections  16  or  36  in  a  township,  the  State  was 
then  given  the  privilege  of  making  a  selection  of  lands  equivalent  to  those 
they  could  not  get  through  prior  ownership.  As  a  result  of  this,  Idaho  had 
several  sections  of  land  to  be  selected  after  becoming  a  state  in  1890,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  all  of  that  land  has  not  yet  been  selected.  As  time 
goes  on,  eventually  this  selection  will  be  made,  and  the  schools  will  come 
into  full  ownership  of  all  the  lands  which  were  in  the  original  act  passed  b\ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now  these  lands  being  granted  specifically  to  the  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  education  also  were  regarded  as  sacred.  It  was  an  endowment  by 
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the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  a  highly 
desirable  act  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  certainly  the  man  or  men  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  should  receive  lasting  credit  for  such  far-sighted 
vision.  Many  states  have  unloaded  all  the  lands  they  had.  Idaho,  out  of  the 
3,600,000  acres  granted  to  it  by  the  government  at  this  time  has  sold 
approximately  1,000,000  acres.  We  still  have  about  2,  600,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  ownership  of  the  schools  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  State. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  feel  that  to  sell  school  lands  is  good  policy?  Does 
not  reason  suggest  that  if  we  continue  to  sell  school  land,  one  day  all  the 
lands  will  be  gone  and  then  the  schools  will  not  have  that  money  coming  in 
each  year?  At  least  they  will  not  have  the  guarantee  that  our  founders  meant 
them  to  have.  That  is,  every  child  in  America  should  have  a  free  education, 
and  the  government  should  help  underwrite  such  education. 
That  is  a  good  and  timely  question,  and  I  am  happy  to  answer  this  way.  The 
endowment  fund  is  an  accumulation  of  the  monies  from  land  sales,  less  the 
interest.  The  principal  money  from  all  sales  made  goes  into  an  endowment 
fund  and  that  fund  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  put  out 
on  interest  and  accumulate  interest,  which  interest  is  used  and  portioned  out 
for  current  school  operation.  It  is  apportioned  out  on  the  basis  of  classroom 
units  based  on  the  number  of  students  attending  different  schools. 

Now,  since  the  endowment  fund  is  just  as  tangible  as  the  land  (except 
that  the  land  could  increase  in  value,  but  the  endowment  fund  could  also 
increase  in  value  if  interest  rates  went  up),  I  could  see  very  little  reason  for 
not  selling  some  lands.  However,  I  would  say  that  1.5  million  acres  of  Idaho 
school  lands  should  never  be  sold,  because  they  make  up  the  watersheds  of 
Idaho,  being  very  heavily  forested,  and  we  are  not  making  headway  in 
reforestation  and  the  care  of  forests  in  order  to  come  into  heavier  future 
production.  So,  yes,  I  would  be  against  the  sale  of  at  least  1.5  million  acres. 
But  we  have  many  lands  at  this  time  held  by  the  schools  which  could  and 
should  be  sold.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  After  land  is  sold,  it  goes 
on  the  tax  rolls.  While  still  in  school  ownership,  it  is  not  taxed.  When  it  is 
sold  to  individuals,  it  comes  in  on  the  tax  rolls  and  it  bears  its  equal  share 
along  with  other  individuals  on  privately  owned  lands  in  paying  off  the  tax 
burdens  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Another  reason  for  the  sale  of  some  lands  is  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  curb  the  abuses  of  leases  that  have  ever  been  prevalent  since 
Idaho  received  these  lands.  It  would  also  eliminate  pressure  groups  who 
have  controlled  this  land  when  it  comes  into  individual  or  corporate 
ownership.  It  would  also  farm  some  lands  the  state  is  not  qualified  to  farm 
because  it  is  not  set  up  to  do  that.    Under  private  ownership,  this  land  is 
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developed  and  put  into  production  and  since  the  population  is  ever  on  the 
increase  it  is  quite  necessary  that  production  keeps  pace  with  this  demand  on 
supplies.  The  sale  of  these  lands  and  the  development  of  these  lands  have 
played  a  great  part  in  pioneering  the  production  in  taking  care  of  the  increase 
in  population  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  state.  And  as  time  goes 
on,  population  will  even  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  been  the  case 
in  past  years  when  there  was  plenty  of  land  which  required  very  little 
development  to  put  it  into  production.  Most  land  now  which  is  being  put 
into  production,  sold  by  the  State,  could  not  produce  except  for  the  recent 
development  of  sprinkling  systems  because  much  of  this  land  is  arid  land. 
Much  of  it  has  been  converted  from  the  old  type  dry  farming,  featuring 
summer-fallowing  one  year  and  farming  the  next  to  aid  soil  rebuilding. 
Much  of  this  land  now  is  fertilized  and  is  producing  every  year.  So  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  sale  of  the  land. 

During  my  administration  as  land  agent  over  southeast  Idaho,  I  never 
sold  any  land  that  wasn't  appraised  so  that  the  state's  existing  interest  at  that 
time  would  accumulate  revenues  to  the  state  10  times  greater  than  the  lease 
amounted  to  on  the  same  land.  Even  just  the  interest  alone,  whatever  rate 
happened  to  be  at  the  time,  would  be  10  times  greater  than  the  lease  at  that 
time  on  the  same  identical  acreage  that  was  being  sold.  Then  when  the  land 
would  come  up  for  bid  and  there  would  be  competitive  bidding,  the  top  bid 
was  many  times  higher  than  the  appraisal  price  (and  no  land  could  be  sold 
for  less  than  the  appraisal  price)  which  not  only  exceeded  the  income  from 
the  land  by  10  times,  but  sometimes  resulted  in  300  percent  more  income. 
In  fact,  I  have  actually  figured  we  sold  some  land  where  the  interest  rate  at 
the  time  the  land  was  sold  would  bring  into  the  State  more  money  in  1  year 
than  the  leases  had  accrued  or  would  accrue  to  the  State  in  100  years.  That 
seems  almost  impossible.  Almost  fantastic.  Nevertheless,  if  arithmetic  can 
be  relied  upon,  that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Q.  You  mentioned  some  lobbyists  a  few  minutes  ago  who  controlled  these  lands. 
Generally,  who  were  the  lobbyists?  What  people  did  you  have  in  mind  when 
you  mentioned  them? 

A.  Generally,  people  who  attempted  to  influence  obstruction  of  sale,  and  they 
were  always  there  to  bid,  and  would  even  try  to  get  a  hold  of  anyone 
suspected  of  being  a  competitive  bidder,  buying  them  off  before  the  sale. 
These  things  have  been  known  to  go  on.  In  fact,  I  cite  you  one  case  of  a  land 
sale  held  in  St.  Anthony  where  the  lessee  of  the  property  (there  were  2  men 
involved)  was  determined  that  the  land  not  come  up  for  sale.  At  the  time  I 
appeared  at  the  courthouse  to  conduct  the  sale,  they  were  lobbying  with  all 
people  who  appeared  to  be  competitive  bidders,  not  to  make  any  bids.  What 
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their  arrangements  with  these  people  were,  I  don't  know.  All  I  knew  is  that 
when  the  meeting  got  underway,  one  of  the  lessees  attempted  to  obstruct  the 
sale  by  asking  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  talk,  and  made  a  statement  that 
there  wouldn't  be  any  sale.  So  I  said,  "Apparently,  there  is  no  opposition, 
and  your  talking  is  going  to  be  an  obstruction  to  the  sale  which  has  been 
advertised.  I  refuse  to  let  you  talk,  but  I'll  take  the  floor,  and  anyone  in  the 
audience  can  ask  me,  including  yourself,  any  question  you  want  for  as  long 
as  you  want,  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  an  answer."  So  I  was  put  under  hot  and 
terrific  questioning  for  about  45  minutes.  After  45  minutes  of  that,  I  called 
for  the  bid.  I  had  5  competitive  bidders  send  up  their  checks  then  and  there 
who  otherwise  hadn't  even  volunteered  a  check  When  I  speak  of  checks, 
anyone  desiring  to  bid  had  to  submit  a  check  in  the  amount  of  10  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  bid  on  the  land.  So  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  freak  and  didn't  intend  to  carry  out  a  legitimate  bid,  the 
State  kept  that  10  percent.  If  he  carried  out  his  bidding  and  the  land  was 
sold,  all  checks  except  the  successful  bidder's  were  returned  to  the  people 
who  gave  them,  and  the  successful  bidder's  check  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land.  It  so  happened  in  this  case  with  5  competitive 
bidders  that  the  land  sold  for  an  excellent  price,  and  the  income  from  that 
interest  rate  exceeded  the  lease  rate  by  over  100  percent. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  people,  generally,  wanted  to  buy  lands  — 
cattlemen,  farmers,  people  who  lived  in  the  cities  and  wanted  to  get  out  and 
build  a  cabin  on  the  land  they  bought.  Can  you  say  something  about  that? 
Generally,  the  ones  submitting  the  bids  on  land  were  those  who  had 
previously  held  the  leases  on  the  land,  or  neighbors  living  close  where  the 
land  would  fit  into  their  farm  or  livestock  operation.  Or  if  the  land  were  big 
enough,  and  by  the  way,  no  one  was  permitted  to  buy  more  than  320  acres 
at  a  time  in  1  year.  Of  course  it  wasn't  hard  to  get  around  that,  because  a 
man  could  have  a  friend  bid  for  him,  even  another  member  of  his  family.  So 
it  was  possible  to  accumulate  2,000  to  3,000  acres  of  land.  It  would  be  smart 
to  enact  a  law  that  would  eliminate  that  sort  of  thing.  So  it  wasn't  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  someone  entirely  strange  in  the  area  to  want  to 
invest  money  in  such  land.  Now  statements  have  been  made  by  many  fellows 
that  people  came  in  from  other  states  and  made  it  rough  on  people  within  the 
State  of  Idaho.  That  happened  in  a  case  or  two,  but  the  cases  were  very  few. 
Land  buyers  were  either  residents  of  Idaho,  or  they  lived  in  an  adjacent  state 
and  had  land  in  Idaho,  or  a  livestock  operation  which  fit  in  very  nicely  with 
the  state  land  being  advertised  for  sale. 

So,  there  weren't  people  coming  in  from  New  York  or  Chicago  and 
because  they  had  money,  they  were  taking  land  away  from  local  people  who 
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didn't  have  the  money.  In  very  few  cases  did  that  ever  occur.  However,  it 
could  occur.  But  we  are  a  nation  of  United  States.  My  attitude  would  be 
that  a  citizen  of  one  state  shouldn't  feel  to  jeopardize  or  curtail  the  activities 
of  citizens  in  another  state.  How  do  we  know  but  what  any  of  us  some  day 
might  want  to  move  from  Idaho  into  Utah,  Arizona,  or  somewhere  else? 
Wouldn't  it  be  ridiculous  if  they  made  it  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  occur. 
So  I  believe  in  cooperation  between  states,  uniformity  of  laws,  and 
uniformity  of  activities  so  far  as  possible.  One  state  should  not  pass 
obstructive  legislation  against  the  citizens  of  other  states. 

Q.  This  is  one  last  question.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  in  which  the  Land 
Board  is  being  run  today? 

A.  After  I  was  released  as  a  state  land  agent,  I  felt  bad  because  I  had  submitted 
about  22  applications  for  land  sales,  and  with  each  one  of  those  applications 
went  a  legal  description,  a  brief  giving  detailed  facts  of  the  land,  a  map  taken 
from  aerial  photographs,  showing  the  rocky  points,  ridges,  foliage,  and  the 
better  potential  land  to  be  developed  for  production.  Twenty-two  of  these 
applications  had  been  submitted  to  the  Land  Board,  but  the  Land  Board's 
complexion  had  changed.  Instead  of  their  being  a  majority  of  the 
membership  belonging  to  the  political  party  that  I  was  known  to  belong  to, 
it  had  changed  to  the  opposite  party.  The  opposite  party  had  taken  a  most 
devastating  attitude  during  the  last  few  months  of  my  administration  by 
putting  these  applications  on  the  shelf,  refusing  to  process  them.  This  was 
rather  embarrassing  to  me  in  terms  of  the  clients  who  had  learned  to  respect 
and  trust  me  (Interview,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  Autumn  1973,  Ucon,  Idaho). 

That  answer  ended  the  interview.  The  interview  followed  Dad's  retirement 
as  State  Land  Agent  by  4  years.  He  retired  formally  in  April  1969,  after  10  years 
of  service.  The  Post  Register,  a  local  newspaper,  reported  his  retirement  in  a  brief 
article  entitled,  "Andrus  Retires  As  Land  Agent."   The  article  read  as  follows: 

Honoring  S.  Reed  Andrus  of  Ucon,  district  state  land  agent  on  his 
retirement,  personnel  of  the  State  Dept.  of  Public  Lands  hosted  the 
retiring  agent  and  his  wife  at  a  party  at  the  Stardust  Restaurant 
Thursday  night. 

For  the  past  10  years  Andrus  has  administered  land  management 
activities  on  state-owned  lands  in  12  counties  in  East  Idaho. 

"In  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  serving  the  people  of  Idaho, 
Mr.Andrus  has  served  as  Commissioner  of  Bonneville  County  and  as 
a  member  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  legislature  before  his 
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appointment  with  the  State  Dept.  of  Public  Lands,"  said  Gordon  C. 
Trombley,  state  land  commissioner. 

Andrus  was  presented  with  a  desk  pen  set  by  the  Idaho  Falls  staff, 
and  with  an  attache  case  from  the  Boise  office  by  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner  Ralph  Samson. 

Andrus  plans  to  continue  to  operate  his  farm  at  Ucon,  deal  in  real 
estate,  and  generally  mix  business  with  travel  and  sightseeing. 

Seven  years  and  4  months  following  his  retirement  party,  Dad  was  dead, 
iring  that  7-year  period  of  time,  he  ran,  but  not  successfully,  for  a  seat  in  the 
mo  House  of  Representatives  (consult  Appendix);  he  continued  to  operate  his 
•m  with  help  from  family  members;  and  he  traveled  moderately  as  physical 
alth  permitted.  His  health  failed  rapidly  during  those  years.  In  1973,  during 
erviews  with  Alyn,  he  appeared  debilitated  and  emaciated,  a  diminutive 
eness  of  his  former  self.  Before  he  finished  with  life,  he  was  little  more  than 
in  and  bones.  Fortunately,  his  memory  continued  to  serve  him  well  as 
idenced  by  responses  to  Alyn's  questions  during  the  interview. 

Now,  before  closing  this  chapter,  one  more  development  through  which  Dad 
empted  to  serve  the  public  interest  must  be  identified.  That  concerned  a  school 
trict  consolidation  issue  which  erupted  during  1951. 

A  School  Consolidation  Issue 

In  1951,  a  move  commenced  to  consolidate  3  small  school  districts,  including 
:  communities  of  Ammon,  Iona,  and  Ucon,  into  1  large  district  designated 
100I  District  Number  93.  The  consolidation  effort  involved  citizens  of  the 
nmunities  named  above  and  developed  into  a  bitter  struggle  resulting  in  legal 
ion  and  attempts  to  excommunicate  otherwise  active,  dedicated  Latter-day 
nts  who  opposed  the  way  in  which  consolidation  was  attempted.  A  paucity  of 
ilable  information  hampers  writing  about  the  event,  but  fundamentally  it 
/eloped  as  follows. 

The  attempt  to  consolidate  was  undertaken  without  a  vote  of  the  people, 
ose  who  opposed  consolidation  felt  that  such  an  undertaking  should  be  decided 
referendum,  not  by  fiat  involving  a  newly-hired  superintendent  presiding  over 
ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  existing  boards  of 
ication.  The  issue  was  decided  by  a  district  court  in  favor  of  the  committee, 
:  the  decision  was  appealed  and  the  State  Supreme  Court  overturned  the 
:ision  of  the  lower  court.  A  referendum,  then,  was  legally  justified  (even 
uired),  but  by  then  District  Number  93  had  functioned  sufficiently  long  that 
eoples'  vote  was  meaningless  —  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form  to  satisfy  the 
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court's  decision.  In  the  meantime,  bitter  feelings  involving  bishops,  stake 
presidents,  and  ward  members  eventuated  in  attempts  to  excommunicate  leaders 
of  those  who  opposed  the  way  in  which  School  District  Number  93  was  born. 
Dad  was  one  of  those.  No  excommunications  materialized,  but  bitter  and  hateful 
feelings  divided  ward  families  for  years  until  those  involved  directly  in  the  dispute 
passed  from  this  life.  In  one  instance,  a  man's  life  was  threatened  (the  man  was 
Aaron  Robinson,  member  of  a  school  board,  and  one  who  opposed  the  ad  hoc 
committee).  So  much  for  gospel  efficacy  in  the  lives  of  professed  Latter-day 
Saints. 

In  true  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  fashion,  Dad  stood  rock-firm  in  contending  that 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  a  people  had  been  infringed.  That  is,  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  During  Spring  1958,  He  wrote  a  speech  which  was  read 
by  his  brother,  Thomas  Edgar  Andrus.  This  was  because  Uncle  Tom  was  not  as 
controversial  as  Dad  and  was  a  school  teacher,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the 
opposition's  stance.  Radio  was  used  as  the  broadcasting  medium.  In  the  prepared 
speech,  Dad  expressed  the  following: 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  most  important  thing  contributing  to  my 
welfare  and  security  is  the  knowledge  and  privilege  of  living  in  a  great 
country  where  a  constitution  guarantees  me  certain  basic  blessings  and 
privileges  —  among  which  is  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office, 
administer  the  affairs  of  government  on  whatever  level  I  choose.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  me  if  on 
tomorrow  I  were  deprived  of  this  guarantee  and  feeling  of  security.  I 
am  bolstered  by  the  thought  that  no  one  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  can  take  this  away  from  me.  .  .  . 

After  careful  study  of  the  charges  and  counter-charges,  it  is  my 
conclusion  that  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  our  school  district 
have  been  conducted  has  not  been  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  our 
laws.  .  .  . 

Conclusion 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  the  time  now  seems  appropriate  to  describe,  in 
general  terms,  a  treatise  Dad  composed  during  shadows  of  his  ebbing  life,  not  long 
before  his  launch  into  Eternity.  Just  how  long  before  that  launch  is  not  known, 
but  close  enough  that  his  thoughts  were  neither  well  organized  nor  crystal  clear 
as  they  once  had  been. 

Nevertheless,  Dad's  written  expressions  in  his  treatise  reveal  a  frustrated 
mind  —  a  mind  frustrated  with  the  way  in  which  civil  government  was  being 
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ministered,  and  the  idea  that  gospel  teachings  were  either  not  understood  or 
ire  being  deliberately  overlooked  by  Church  leaders  at  the  local  level. 

The  primary  thought  in  Dad's  treatise  was  that  "self-expression"  is  a  God' 
v^en  "art"  and  "right"  enjoyed  by  all,  but  honed  and  refined  by  some  more  than 
others.  Those  who  exercise  it  in  powerful  ways,  unfortunately  many  times,  are 
ey  who  emerge  as  society's  leaders  and  leaders  in  the  Church.  If  our  leaders 
oose  to  exercise  their  art  of  self-expression  in  doing  good,  then  we  (all  of  us) 
n  benefit,  but  if  their  choice  is  to  use  the  art  of  self-expression  in  exploiting 
hers  while  advancing  their  own  cause,  then  the  art  becomes  a  curse  to  us  all. 
?ency,  then,  determines  whether  this  God-given  gift  shall  be  used  for  good  or 
il,  and  those  who  choose  to  use  it  for  evil  will  ultimately  account  to  God  for 
eir  sin  because,  seemingly,  they  account  to  no  one  here.  Fundamentally,  Dad's 
jatise  is  a  plea  for  family  and  close  friends,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  document, 
use  agency  in  achieving  and  promoting  good  in  a  world  going  to  Hell. 

May  we  always  use  our  gift  of  self-expression  to  bless  rather  than  demean;  lift 

ther  than  suppress;  exalt  rather  than  debase;  achieve  Eternity  through  personal 

crifice  and  love  of  others  rather  than  shrink,  shrivel,  and  die  in  the  agonies  of 

11  through  greed  and  selfishness.  That,  I  think,  is  Dad's  parting  message  to  us. 
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Above:  Idaho  State  House  (2007).  The  House  Chamber  is  on  the  right;  the 
Senate  Chamber  is  on  the  left.   Reed  served  in  both  ends. 

Below:  Looking  down  from  the  Legislative  level.  Children  (not  seen)  from  the 
Cecil  D.  Andrus  Elementary  School  in  Boise  were  being  led  in  patriotic  songs 
when  the  photo  was  taken  (2007). 
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->ove:  Senate  Chamber  from  presiding  officer's  rostrum.  Reed's  desk  was  on  the 
t,  near  the  aisle  in  the  middle  row. 

low:  Joint  Finance  and  Appropriations  Committee  Conference  room.    Reed 
rved  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
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Aboi-e:  Bonneville  County  Courthouse  from  east  side  entrance  (December  2006) 

Below:  Bonneville  County  Commissioners'  chambers  —   the  same  chambers 
occupied  by  Reed  when  he  served. 
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Above:  Bonneville  County  Commissioners  —  note  that  Robert 
Andrus  (Reed's  father)  served  as  commissioner  (1917-1919).  Reed 
served  1945-1947. 

Below:  When  Reed  served  as  Bonneville  County  Weed  Supervisor, 
his  office  was  down  this  hall  on  the  left  in  the  Courthouse. 
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Samuel  Reed  Andrus  —  Idaho  State  Public  Servant. 
The  picture  is  representative  of  the  1940's. 
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Chapter  9 

Links  with  the  Past 

The  Way  Things  Were 

In  recalling  detail,  memory  serves  poorly.  Only  written  records  can  be  relied 
on,  and  even  then  reliance  can  be  misplaced.  However,  in  remembering 
:itudes,  feelings,  and  situations  generally,  memory  serves  well.  Any  history 
mprising  only  facts,  figures,  and  raw  data  is  like  a  body  without  its  spirit, 
mealogical  tables  and  tomes,  alone,  are  probably  read  only  by  genealogists 
gaged  in  research.  To  breathe  life  into  a  genealogical  record,  the  historian  must 
1  stories  —  true  stories  as  remembered.  And  since  few  stories  are  written  as 
y  happen,  or  even  soon  after  they  happen,  memory  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
res  the  day,  or  at  least  energizes  otherwise  dead  data.  A  history,  then,  devoid 
memories  is  dead  history. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  memories  of  Dad,  Mother,  and  their  children,  to 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  house  which  cradled  9  children  until  their  time  to 
)ve  on.  Most  of  those  memories  are  good,  pleasant,  and  positive.  A  few, 
fortunately,  beg  vainly  to  be  eschewed  and  forgotten.  But  good  memories, 
tunately,  predominate  and  give  color,  even  splendor,  to  lives  lived.  So  having 
itten  that,  let  us  get  on  with  the  important  stuff. 

inter  Chores 

As  written  previously  in  this  history,  Dad  and  Mother  owned  and  operated 
O'acre  farm.  However,  they  did  not  live  on  the  farm.  Rather,  they  lived  on  a 
ge  lot  in  the  upper  village  of  Ucon,  about  a  mile  from  the  lower  village, 
vertheless,  on  this  lot  were  outbuildings  and  animals  normally  associated  with 
msteads  —  a  chicken  coop  (though  we  seldom  had  chickens),  a  garage,  granary, 
J  coal  shed  (all  enclosed  in  1  building),  a  large  corral  with  small  loafing  shed 

animals  (not  children),  a  pig  pen,  and  toilet  (the  toilet  was  located  next  to  the 
age,  about  15  yards  from  the  house  (near  enough  to  be  discreetly  located,  but 

enough  to  discourage,  during  inclement  weather,  an  immediate  sprint  from 
use  to  toilet  when  struck  by  a  sudden  urge  to  go).  Later,  another  granary  was 
ied,  along  with  a  small  shed  housing  fuel,  grease,  and  oil  for  machinery  (consult 
pendix  for  map). 
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The  reader  may  have  noted  that  we  had  no  barn.  Cows  were  taught  to  stand 
wherever  they  happened  to  be  while  being  milked.  This  was  okay  during  warm 
summer  months,  but  during  cold  winter  temperatures,  or  in  an  eastern  Idaho 
blizzard,  squatting  next  to  a  cow's  udder  while  relieving  her  of  milk  was  a  negative 
and  trying  experience.  One's  hands  did  not  get  cold,  their  activity  mixed  with 
warmth  from  teats  corrected  that  problem,  but  every  other  body  part  (unless 
adequately  protected)  cooled,  shivered,  and  stressed,  while  both  cow  and  milker 
exhaled  small  clouds  of  moisture-laden  carbon  dioxide.  Sometimes,  the  milker  sat 
on  a  crude  stool.  Other  times  he  simply  squatted  like  a  baseball  catcher  behind 
a  batter  while  milking  proceeded. 

All  Dad's  boys  learned,  at  an  early  age,  to  milk  cows,  but  they  never  learned 
to  like  it.  Kendall  sang  to  the  cows  while  milking,  that  tended  to  help  time  pass 
faster  while  giving  him  practice  for  school  choral  presentations.  Perhaps  it 
soothed  the  cows,  too.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a  special  relationship  with  these 
bovine  creatures.  Rich,  during  his  milking  days,  wired  the  loafing  shed  with 
amplifiers  and  listened  to  music  while  exercising  hands  and  wrists  in  extracting 
what  the  animals  had  to  give.  Robert,  though  in  love  with  a  gentle  beast  named 
"Shorty,"  just  went  out  and  got  the  job  done.  As  for  Alyn,  though  he  learned  at 
an  early  age  to  milk,  there  were  few  jobs  less-liked,  especially  on  a  cold,  wintry 
morning.  The  absence  of  a  barn  may  have  contributed  to  his  negative  attitude 
involving  the  milking  experience.  Milking  a  balky  cow  certainly  added  words  to 
his  vocabulary,  and  contributed  to  a  fluency  of  speech  in  the  vernacular.  It  also 
brought  out,  from  time  to  time,  a  temper  exceeding  bounds  of  discipline.  In  such 
case,  the  animal  might  receive  a  kick  to  her  leg  or  a  swat  across  the  rump. 
Through  following  years,  he  has  repented  of  bad  behavior,  and  chooses  to  think 
that  God  has  forgiven  him.   He  only  hopes  the  cows  have,  too. 

We  milked  from  4  to  5  cows,  never  a  sufficient  number  to  add  significantly 
to  farm  income,  but  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  With  5  cows  producing,  we  likely 
extracted  7  gallons  of  milk  in  the  morning  and  another  7  gallons  in  the  evening. 
This  milk  was  strained  through  a  cloth  into  containers,  one  of  which  was  a  10- 
gallon  milk  can.  The  family  drank  about  4  gallons  per  day.  The  rest  was  poured 
into  the  milk  can.  A  milk  man,  driving  his  flatbed  truck,  came  by  each  day  and 
picked  up  our  milk.  The  milk  was  then  transported  to  Challenge  Creamery  in 
Idaho  Falls  and  processed.  Each  month,  we  received  a  modest  cheque  from  the 
Creamery.  This  helped  buy  butter,  cheese,  and  groceries.  Usually,  Dad  and  boys 
carried  the  milk  can  to  its  pickup  point  along  the  road.  But  when  we  were  not 
available,  Mother  and  girls  did  that.  Shame  now  persists  that  Mother  had  to  do 
it  at  all. 

When  reflection  reviews  how  milk  was  extracted  from  our  cows,  then 
strained,  cooled,  and  drunk  in  plentiful  amounts,  astonishment  follows  that  we 
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;re  free  from  serious  disease  and  life-threatening  illnesses.  No  particular 
ention  was  given  to  cleaning  cows  before  milking,  and  in  adverse  weather, 
rticularly  during  a  rainstorm,  keeping  milk  clean  posed  a  real  problem.  Of 
urse,  milk  buckets  and  containers  were  scrubbed  morning  and  night.  This 
other  and  the  girls  did  thoroughly  —  there  was  never  any  question  about  the 
manliness  of  milk  containers,  only  about  the  boys'  procedures  of  extracting  milk 
>m  cows.  Surely  God  was  with  us. 

Of  course,  animals  (cows,  horses,  pigs)  had  to  be  fed  and  watered,  morning 
d  night.  In  addition,  during  wet  weather  straw  was  scattered  over  bedding 
3unds.  Doing  all  these  chores  took  from  1  to  2  hours.  This  meant  in 
mmertime  that  we  arose  at  5:00  a.m.  In  wintertime,  we  were  up  by  6:30.  So, 
nter  chores  were  done,  for  the  most  part,  before  sunrise,  under  limited 
jmination  of  a  yard-light. 

One  other  winter  chore  begging  mention  was  shoveling  snow  from  driveways 
d  walkways  after  storms.  We  were  young  and  healthy;  we  actually  loved  snow; 
shoveling  the  stuff  did  not  seem  to  develop  the  same  negative  feelings  as  did 
liking  cows. 

February  1949  required  considerable  snow  shoveling.  Snow  fell  copiously, 
ind  blew  fiercely  and  frequently.  Roads  drifted  in  with  blown-snow.  So  high 
re  some  drifts  that  fence  lines  could  be  crossed  on  snow  drifts,  and  tunnel-like 
thways  to  house  entrances  were  shoveled  and  maintained.  At  one  point,  school 
is  out  for  2  consecutive  weeks  while  snow  plows  cleared  roads,  leaving  snow 
nks  on  each  side  at  least  6  feet  high.  Of  course,  young  people  were  glad  to  be 
t  of  school.  We  all,  for  some  strange  reason,  would  rather  shovel  snow  than 
dy  in  warm  classrooms. 

In  discussing  winter  chores,  the  intention  is  not  to  imply  that  Dad  was  never 
solved.  He  worked  with  us  boys,  frequently  shouldering  a  larger  burden  of 
rk. 

Doing  winter  chores  did  have  its  bright  side.  For  example,  frequently  on  a 
titer's  morning,  after  chores  were  finished,  Mother  had  ready  a  breakfast  of 
ak  and  potatoes,  or  bacon  and  eggs.  Sometimes,  she  served  steamed  bread 
yered  with  butter  —  for  some  reason,  not  entirely  understood,  that  was  always 
reat.  Our  meals  were  never  fancy,  but  we  always  had  plenty  of  whatever  was 
ved.  We  never  went  hungry,  and  all  of  us  had  big  appetites.  The  marvel  is  that 
d  could  keep  sufficient  food  on  the  table  to  feed  from  6  to  8  hungry  children, 
d  another  marvel  is  that  Mother  could  develop  menus  and  prepare  them  to 
isfy  taste-buds  and  constant  nutritional  needs. 
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Winter  Recreation 

As  indicated,  we  children  loved  snow.  We  built  snowmen,  snow  forts,  and 
made  snow  balls,  peppering  each  other  with  these  soft,  harmless  missiles. 

We  built  1 -person  snow  sleds,  nailed  strips  of  tin  to  bottoms  of  runners, 
attached  a  long  rope  from  car  or  tractor  to  the  sled,  then  sped  down  roads  with 
sledders  squinting  to  keep  snow  from  eyes,  laughing  and  shouting  as  slick  runners 
almost  flew  over  icy  roads.  With  maturation  of  body  and  mind,  we  abandoned 
sleds  and  advanced  to  old  automobile  engine  hoods.  We  attached  a  long  rope 
from  car  or  pickup  to  the  hood.  Then  a  much  shorter  rope  was  attached  to  the 
long  rope.  The  hood  rider  held  onto  the  shorter  rope  while  standing  on  the  hood. 
The  shorter  rope  was  also  used  to  guide  the  hood  as  it  sped  over  snowy  roads  and 
drifts  along  roadsides.  The  object  of  this  game  was  to  throw  the  rider  off  the 
hood.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  speeding  down  roads,  lined  with  drifts, 
while  hood  and  rider  bravely  attempted  to  navigate  a  wild  ride  over  the  drifts.  Or, 
as  the  vehicle  went  around  a  corner,  an  increase  of  speed  would  extend  the  arc  for 
hood  and  rider.  To  stay  on  was  a  challenge  as  snow  drifts  were  suddenly 
encountered  or,  more  seriously,  power  poles,  telephone  poles,  or  fence  lines.  One 
time,  after  a  difficult  and  violent  ride,  Rich,  with  some  justification,  called  Alyn 
a  "stupid  ass"  in  sufficient  volume  that  certainly  all  residents  of  Upper  Ucon 
heard  the  classification.  Rich  narrowly  missed  a  power  pole  which  could  have 
knocked  him  senseless.  But  that  experience,  and  Rich's  smarting  reprimand,  did 
not  deter  Alyn  from  continuing  the  game.  It  only  solidified  Rich's  determination 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  better  rider  than  Alyn  was  a  driver. 

Occasionally,  we  attempted  to  ski  behind  a  horse  or  tractor.  Memory  fails 
to  recall  that  we  ever  attempted  ski-jumping.  We  did  not  ski  sufficiently  to  be 
termed  skilled  skiers.  Commercial  ski-runs,  then,  were  distant  and  expensive. 
Consequently,  an  interest  in  skiing  among  members  of  the  general  public 
constituted  low  priority.   But  ice-skating  was  popular. 

In  Ucon,  canals  normally  would  run  sufficient  water  for  livestock  during 
winter  months.  In  fact,  during  Alyn's  early  years,  some  families  drank  canal  water 
throughout  the  year.  Aunt  Minnie  and  Uncle  Jack  Phillips  lived  along  the 
Farmer's  Friend  Canal  which  provided  culinary  water  for  them.  At  any  rate,  when 
ice  formed  over  canal  water  sufficient  to  support  a  skater's  weight,  young  skaters 
could,  and  did,  skate  for  miles  on  frozen  skate-ways.  Only  occasional 
obstructions,  such  as  wooden  checks  associated  with  canal  head-gates,  were 
encountered.  But  these  were  easily  dealt  with. 

At  other  times,  frozen  ponds  served  as  skating  rinks  and  invited  young 
hockey  players  to  demonstrate  their  prowess  of  the  game.  Rocks  served  as  puck> 
and  sticks  were  taken  from  willow  bushes. 
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We  children  ran  in  the  snow  (Fox  and  Geese  was  always  a  popular  game), 
e  rolled  in  the  snow.  And  we  got  wet  in  the  snow.  Sometimes,  we  paid  a  price 
th  upper  respiratory  distress,  but  that  did  not  dampen  enthusiasm  for  winter 
3rt. 

inter  in  the  House 

Wintertime  in  our  house  was  not  always  a  comfortable  experience.  We  did 
t  have  central  heating  until  about  1946.  Then  our  crude-oil  furnace  provided 
at  for  only  4  rooms  in  a  7-room  house.  Two  back  bedrooms  and  the  porch  were 
vays  without  direct  heat.  Also,  the  furnace  was  never  known  for  its  reliability, 
xasionally,  its  pilot  light  would  go  out,  the  furnace  would  fail  to  ignite,  and  the 
use  would  get  cold  before  the  problem  was  realized  and  corrected.  But  the 
•nace  provided  warmer  inside-days  than  pre-furnace  colder  days. 

From  193 1  to  1946,  the  house  was  heated  with  a  kitchen  range  (a  heavy  steel 
tve)  and  a  front  room  heater  (a  lighter,  smaller  stove  with  a  dressy  metal  cover). 
•th  range  and  heater  burned  coal  and  wood.  And  both  provided  warmth 
-oughout  rooms  in  which  they  were  located,  but  other  rooms  in  the  house  went 
Id.  Besides,  both  range  and  heater  had  to  be  tended  constantly  throughout  the 
y  to  keep  fires  burning.  At  night,  after  fires  died,  the  house  grew  cold  and 
dies  shivered  without  sufficient  blankets  and  quilts  to  trap  body  heat.  For 
Ling  children,  Mother  frequently  heated  a  flat  iron,  wrapped  it  in  a  thin  cloth, 
m  placed  it  between  sheets  for  cold  feet  to  find  comfort  in  temporary  warmth. 

On  cold  mornings,  Dad  made  fires  in  both  range  and  heater,  then  we 
ldren  gathered  close  around  both  stoves  to  get  warm.  Geniece  claims  that  she, 
yn,  and  Gordon  used  to  stand  on  the  range's  oven  door  to  get  warm.  As  fires 
ated  both  stoves  and  stove  pipes,  the  house  felt  less  like  a  house  and  more  like 
ome.  A  cold  house  caused  Alyn  to  think  of  hell's  fire,  and  he  was  not  certain 
it  hell  was  such  a  bad  place.  Geniece  claims  she  was  always  cold  during  winter 
>nths.  As  memory  brings  those  early  days  into  focus,  the  wonder  is  that  we 
ver  experienced  fire  out  of  control  —  not  even  a  chimney  fire.  Given  our 
istant  need  for  heat,    this  is  remarkable. 

As  the  kitchen  range  heated  up,  it  heated  water  in  a  tea  kettle  and  water 
hin  a  built-in  tank  called  a  reservoir.  I  do  not  know  how  much  water  the 
ervoir  would  hold,  but  1  suppose  about  5  gallons.  Whenever  hot  water  was 
ided,  it  was  taken  from  the  reservoir.  Tea-kettle  water  was  used  only  for  hot 
nks  —  either  cocoa  or  postum  (a  barley  drink). 

Cooking  on  the  kitchen  range  was  not  easy.  If  the  stove  was  not  sufficiently 
,  food  did  not  cook  thoroughly.  If  the  stove  was  too  hot,  food  burned.  Mother 
med  to  be  a  master  at  regulating  heat  in  the  range.  At  least,  I  ate  no  food  that 
s  not  tasty. 
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Central  heating  and  an  inside  bathroom,  both  of  which  became  reality  at  the 
same  time  (about  1946),  constituted  a  quantum  leap  in  comfortable  living.  Only 
those  of  us  whose  lives  bridged  the  gap  can  understand  that  statement's  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  life  in  the  house  offers  happy  memories  —  engaging  in  boxing 
matches,  drawing  World  War  II  airplanes;  listening  to  Superman  and  Tom  Mix 
over  the  radio;  playing  the  piano;  singing  songs;  reading  stories;  and  wrestling  with 
Dad.    Mother,  with  great  patience,  tolerated   all  these  activities. 

Spring  Work  and  Activities 

As  winter  faded  into  spring,  anticipation  of  outdoor  activities  and  work 
replaced  thoughts  of  winter  recreation,  though  farm  chores  were  always  in  one's 
mind  —  there  was  no  respite  from  them.   They  were  life's  constant. 

First  on  the  list  of  spring  work  was  hauling  manure.  Corrals  were  full  of  it, 
accumulated  through  long  winter  months,  and  fields  needed  fertilizing  before 
spring  plowing.  Manure  was  loaded  into  manure  spreaders  by  means  of  pitchforks 
and  2-legged  machines  called  Homo-sapiens  (Dad  and  his  boys).  A  measurement 
of  energy  expended  in  pitchforking  animal  waste  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
Not  only  did  pitchforking  generate  hunger  for  food  to  replace  energy  used,  but  it 
also  conditioned  muscles,  and  provided  nutrients  for  fertile  crops.  Fortunately, 
within  the  realm  of  Alyn's  experience,  tractors  (not  horses)  were  used  to  pull 
manure  spreaders.  Hauling  manure  ceased  only  when  the  corral  had  given  up  all 
it  had  to  give. 

Next  came  plowing.  When  Alyn  was  a  child,  the  plow  tractor  used  by  all 
Andrus  brothers  (Howard,  Grant,  Reed,  and  Tom)  was  an  International  15-30 
(15  horsepower  on  the  draw-bar  and  30  horsepower  on  the  belt).  The  tractor's 
engine  was  enclosed  in  a  hood  and  large  fenders  covered  rear  wheels.  The  engine 
was  started  by  means  of  a  crank.  That  is,  the  operator  manually  turned  the 
crankshaft.  This  tractor  burned  fuel-oil  and  sported  iron-tired  wheels,  front  and 
back.  The  back  wheels  were  covered  with  iron  cleats  or  lugs,  making  travel  on 
roadways  bumpy  and  slow,  but  in  the  field,  they  gave  rear  wheels  traction.  The 
machine  was  heavy  and  difficult  to  operate.  Nevertheless,  it  plowed  a  substantial 
acreage  of  ground  in  a  day's  time  (at  least  6  acres  in  alfalfa  and  probably  8  acres 
in  stubble). 

Alyn  wrote  in  his  personal  history: 

Before  I  was  old  enough  to  handle  the  tractor  alone,  I  rode  with 
Dad.  I  stood  between  the  seat  and  fender,  round  after  round,  watching 
seagulls  follow  the  plow,  and  an  occasional  mouse  run  under  a  clod.  I 
learned  to  like  the  smell  of  burned  fuel  and  the  labored  hum  of  a 
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powerful  engine.    I  thought  plowed  ground  was  beautiful,  and  I  loved 
the  out-of-doors  (My  Autobiography  1931-1997,  page  49). 

During  the  early  1940's,  Dad  bought  a  little  1-plow  Farmall  "A"  tractor  to 
)lace  the  15-30  which  was  too  big  and  awkward  to  do  anything  except  plow 
>und.  The  Farmall  "A"  was  a  handy  little  machine,  with  an  offset  engine  to 
dw  clear  vision  in  front  of  the  steering  wheel  while  cultivating  row  crops, 
ough  designed  as  a  row-crop  cultivating  tractor,  we  used  it  as  a  multipurpose 
tchine  —  it  was  used  for  every  farming  operation  characteristic  of  small-scale 
ming.  After  plowing  ground  (from  2  to  3  acres  per  day),  it  was  used  for 
rrowing,  leveling,  and  planting.  It  was  used  to  mow  and  rake  hay,  pull  hay 
gons,  replace  derrick  horses,  pull  a  combine,  cultivate  potatoes,  dig  and  haul 
tatoes.  Finally,  during  wintertime,  it  was  used  to  pull  sleighs  over  slick  roads. 
p  wore  it  out,  then  Dad  purchased  a  bigger  machine  (a  Farmall  "C"). 

The  Farmall  "C"  was  a  handsome,  well-balanced  tractor  designed  for  small- 

m  operations.    It,  too,  was  a  1-plow  tractor,  but  could  pull  a  bigger  plow  in 

;her  gears.  It  did  all  the  Farmall  "A"  did,  but  with  more  power  and  speed.  For 

the  "C"  and  its  replacement,  a  Farmall  Super  "C,"  were  probably  the  ideal 

ctors. 

In  time,  we  also  owned  a  Farmall  "H"  tractor.  It  pulled  2  plows  and  handled 
mwork  well,  but  except  for  plowing  and  perhaps  hay  baling,  it  was  probably 
re  than  we  needed. 

After  Robert  and  Kendall  began  managing  their  own  farms,  they  purchased 
*e,  powerful  tractors  —  3  and  4  plow  machines.  These  enabled  them  to  do  a 
of  custom  plowing.  Now  let  us  return  to  earlier  days. 

When  Alyn  became  big  enough,  he  harrowed  and  leveled  while  Dad  plowed, 
nily  horses,  Beaut  and  Jitney  (the  only  2  work  horses  Dad  owned)  were  hitched 
i  harrow  then  to  a  leveler,  and  Alyn  rode  while  the  horses  walked  up  and  down 
field  under  his  constant  urging.  Harrowing  broke  up  chunks  of  earth,  helping 
smooth  out  and  prepare  soil  for  planting.  Leveling  helped  pack  soil,  so  its 
isture  might  be  retained.  Names  of  the  2  horses  fit  their  demeanor.  Beaut  was 
lack  and  gentle  beast,  hardworking  and  steady  in  the  harness,  but  outside  the 
ness  fast  enough  to  give  her  rider  a  thrill.  Jitney  was  a  roan-colored,  excitable 
se,  prone  to  work  in  spurts.  Alyn  wrote:  "I  did  not  care  for  Jitney.  In  fact,  my 
t  swear  words  may  have  been  uttered  with  her  in  mind"  (My  Autobiography 
JM997,  page  49). 

After  soil  was  leveled,  it  was  ready  for  planting.  Grain  (barley,  oats,  and 
eat)  was  planted  during  April.  Potatoes  were  planted  during  May.  At  first, 
ses  were  used  to  pull  grain  drills  and  potato  planters,  but  in  time  tractors 
laced  horses.   Drills  and  planters  then  became  bigger  and  heavier. 
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Before  grain  was  drilled,  it  was  cleaned  and  treated  chemically.  This  helped 
preserve  it  until  sprouting  —  birds  seldom  ate  treated  grain. 

Before  planting,  potatoes  were  cut  into  smaller  parts.  Cutting  tables 
consisted  of  hoppers  with  openings  along  each  side  and  knives  inserted  through 
boards  with  blades  pointing  up.  Those  who  stood  at  cutting  tables  sliced  potatoes 
into  halves  and  sometimes  quarters.  Small  potatoes  could  be  used  as  seed  without 
being  cut. 

As  potatoes  were  cut,  they  fell  into  burlap  bags.  When  bags  were  full,  they 
were  loaded  onto  pickups,  trucks,  or  wagons  and  taken  to  the  field  for  planting. 
In  a  field  to  be  planted,  the  trick  was  to  plant  straight  rows.  This  was  not  always 
easy,  but  if  the  first  row  or  two  could  be  made  straight,  other  rows  likely  would  be 
straight  because  each  planter  had  a  marker  which  made  a  depression  in  the  soil 
as  the  planter  moved  along.   All  the  operator  had  to  do  was  follow  the  mark. 

Of  course,  what  was  planted  soon  sprouted  and  pushed  through  soil  into 
sunlight  above.  Springtime  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  was  nature  in  all  her 
splendor.  The  Valley,  surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountain  ranges,  displayed  a 
profusion  of  colors  in  hayfields  and  pastures  turned  green,  apple  orchards  white 
and  pink  with  heaven-sent  and  heavenly-scented  blossoms,  acres  of  grain 
sprouting  through  soil  to  be  followed  in  time  by  rows  of  tiny  potato  plants.  To  all 
this,  add  blue  skies  with  white  billowy  clouds  passing  overhead,  and  a  warm  sun 
blessing  all  below  with  resurgence  of  life.  Then  there  were  the  birds  —  the 
soothing  song  of  the  mourning  dove;  the  staccato  sounds  of  the  kildeer.  All 
blended  to  make  one  desire  time's  suspension  that  such  moments  might  be 
enjoyed  indefinitely. 

Summer  Work  and  Activities 

With  onset  of  warm  weather,  alfalfa  hay  matured  rapidly.  The  first  cutting 
began  in  early  June  and  the  second  cutting  in  August.  Sometimes,  a  third  cutting 
occurred  in  October.  If  no  third  cutting  materialized,  large  herds  of  sheep  were 
turned  into  fields  for  feeding.  Sheep  also  helped  fertilize  soil.  Dad  always  "sold" 
his  fields  to  Uncle  Howard  for  late  autumn  sheep  grazing.  The  herder  moved  his 
4-wheeled,  canvas-covered  sheep  camp  into  the  field,  with  horses  and  dogs  to  keep 
him  company.  After  the  first  snow,  he  would  move  camp  and  the  sheep  to  Uncle 
Howard's  farm  where  they  wintered.  On  the  farm,  scattering  hay  for  feed  was 
done  twice  each  day.  The  hay  had  to  be  pitchforked  onto  a  wagon,  then 
pitchforked  off  while  horses  made  a  broad  sweep  around  the  field.  The  hay,  of 
course,  came  from  stacks  laboriously  built  during  hot  summer  months. 

When  hay  was  cut,  horses  at  first  supplied  power.  They  were  hitched  to  a 
hay  mower  consisting  of  a  cutter  bar  about  5  feet  in  length.  The  hay  knife  moved 
back  and  forth  through  cutting  guards  attached  to  the  cutter  bar.   The  knife  wa> 
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:  in  motion  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  mower's  wheels.  The  operator  sat 
a  seat,  extending  behind  the  mower,  allowing  him  to  see  the  cutter  bar.  With 
dependable,  hardworking  team  of  horses,  mowing  hay  was  not  a  difficult 
eration,  either  for  horses  or  teamster.  Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  acres  were 
:>wed  by  horsepower  throughout  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  during  summer 
)nths. 

In  time,  tractors  replaced  horse-drawn  mowers.  Though  farmers,  including 
id,  used  horses  for  mowing  hay,  most  of  Alyn's  experience  in  hay-mowing  was 
th  a  tractor.  None  of  his  brothers  used  horses  —  only  tractors.  Some  farmers, 
;luding  Ephraim  Woodland,  a  neighbor  farmer,  continued  to  use  horses  into  the 
40's.  On  Dad's  farm,  the  little  Farmall  "A"  tractor  was  hitched  to  a  shortened 
igue  attached  to  a  horse-drawn  mower.  The  tractor  driver,  then,  served  as 
erator.  The  mower  seat  usually  was  occupied  by  Gordon,  or  Robert,  while  Alyn 
Dve  the  tractor.  If  the  cutter  bar  clogged  with  newly-mowed  hay,  Alyn  backed 
the  mower  and  either  Gordon  or  Robert  removed  the  clog. 

When  Dad  bought  a  Farmall  "C"  tractor,  he  also  bought  a  mowing  machine 
signed  for  attachment  to  the  tractor.  This  mower  had  a  cutter  bar  measuring 
out  7  feet.  With  such  tractor-mounted  machines,  several  times  more  hay  could 
cut  during  a  day  compared  to  horse-drawn  mowers. 

Once  hay  was  cut,  it  had  to  be  raked.  When  horse  power  was  in  vogue,  hay 
s  dump-raked.  A  dump-rake  was  pulled  by  1  horse  and  consisted  of  large  tines 
tending  about  10  feet  between  2  large  iron-tired  wheels.  The  operator,  whose 
it  was  equidistant  between  the  2  wheels,  would  trip  a  gear  with  his  foot  after  the 
es  had  gathered  sufficient  hay  to  be  dumped.  The  tines  would  rise,  leaving  the 
hered  hay  in  a  10-foot-long  bunch.  So,  looking  down  or  up  a  field  of  dump- 
ted  hay,  one  would  see  a  multitude  of  bunched  hay  which  now  had  to  be 
)arated  into  small  piles.  This  was  accomplished  by  men  and  boys  with 
chforks.   The  hay  cured  in  these  piles  for  a  few  days  until  hauled  to  the  stack. 

When  hauled,  hay  piles  were  pitchforked  onto  wagons.  The  wagons,  horse- 
iwn,  were  driven  to  a  haystack  where  the  hay  was  unloaded  by  means  of  a 
rrick  and  Jackson  fork.  The  Jackson  fork  was  a  large  4  to  6-tined  fork  that 
aid  be  plunged  into  a  bunch  of  hay.  A  cable  ran  from  fork,  through  pulleys 
tened  to  a  derrick,  out  to  a  horse.  When  the  horse  walked  forward,  the  fork, 
ded  with  hay,  was  lifted  from  the  wagon.  It  was  swung  into  place  over  the 
ystack  by  a  man  with  a  pitchfork.  When  he  shouted,  "Let  *er  go!"  a  man  on  the 
gon,  holding  a  trip  rope  fastened  to  the  fork,  pulled  the  rope,  releasing  fork 
m  hay.  The  hay  dropped  in  a  pile.  The  stacker  then  had  to  pitch-fork  piled- 
y  evenly  over  the  stack  while  the  man  with  trip  rope  pulled  the  fork  back  across 
!  stack,  then  it  was  lowered  to  the  wagon  as  the  derrick  horse  backed  up  along 
/ell-worn  path. 
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Leading  derrick  horse  was  Alyn's  job  during  haying  operations.  He  wrote 
about  the  experience: 

I  did  not  care  for  it  because  I  was  frightened  by  the  horses.  A 
balky  derrick  horse  could  have  wrecked  the  derrick  and  endangered  the 
stacker  who  always  had  to  be  wary  of  fork  tines.  Besides  this,  if  a 
derrick  horse  took  a  fork-full  of  hay  up  too  fast,  I  got  cussed  because 
bunches  of  hay  would  drop  from  the  fork  as  it  hit  against  the  stack.  If 
the  horse  backed  up  too  slowly,  I  got  cussed  because  time  was  wasted. 
By  day's  end,  I  was  a  bag  of  nerves  (My  Autobiography  1 93  1  - 1 997,  page 
48). 

Fortunately,  most  derrick  horses  were  strong  and  gentle,  but  there  probably 
was  no  "perfect"  derrick  horse  until  the  little  Farmall  "A"  tractor  was  used  to  do 
such  work.  Robert,  Kendall,  Rich  and  the  girls  (Geniece,  Portia,  Therel,  and 
Jean)  drove  the  tractor  as  a  derrick  horse.   We  all  got  involved  in  the  operation. 

Andruses  were  too  experimental  to  use  dump-rakes  for  long.  Alyn  dumped- 
raked  very  little,  but  side-delivery-raked  (as  his  brothers  did)  with  tractors.  A 
side-delivery  rake  was  built  on  a  diagonal  so  that  as  small  tines  rotated,  hay  was 
rolled  into  a  windrow  and  delivered  to  one  side  of  the  rake,  creating  a  windrow 
behind  the  rake.  After  curing  for  a  few  days,  it  was  loaded  onto  a  wagon  with  a 
hay  loader  which  trailed  behind  the  wagon.  At  first,  a  team  of  horses  pulled  the 
wagon  with  hay  loader  attached.  Two  men  with  pitchforks  on  the  wagon  handled 
hay  coming  up  the  loader.  Someone  had  to  walk  alongside  the  wagon,  driving  the 
horses.  As  Alyn  grew  older,  this  was  his  job  —  a  sort  of  job-advancement  from 
derrick  horse  to  team  driving.  In  time,  horses  gave  way  to  tractors  pulling  hay 
wagons. 

Then,  during  the  mid-1950's,  Dad  purchased  a  New  Holland  wire-tie  hay 
baler.  It  pounded  out  large,  compact,  heavy  bales  tied  with  wire.  Frequently,  its 
wire-tying  apparatus  malfunctioned,  in  which  case  baling  stopped  until  the 
problem  was  corrected.  That  was  accomplished  only  after  much  swearing.  By  this 
time,  Alyn  frequently  was  away  from  home.  Robert  and  Kendall  had  the  dubious 
advantage  of  dealing  with  the  wire-tie  baler.  When  Alyn  returned  home  from 
time  to  time  during  summer  months,  he,  too,  experienced  frustration  associated 
with  operation  of  that  "damned  baler,"  and  this  association  allowed  him  to 
contribute  his  part  to  the  necessary  emotion-relieving,  swearing  procedure.  The 
other  boys  (Robert,  and  Kendall)  may  have  waxed  eloquent  in  the  vernacular  as 
well,  but  few  could  equal  Dad.  Fortunately,  before  any  lost  his  religion,  Dad 
traded  the  wire-tie  baler  for  a  New  Holland  string-tie  machine.  This  was  a  much 
more  dependable  baler  and  served  the  family  for  several  years. 
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Hay  balers,  of  course,  in  some  instances,  made  relics  of  derricks  and  Jackson 
ks.  Hay  stacks  now  required  gasoline-powered  engines  attached  to  elevators 
to  which  bales  could  be  placed  and  carried  to  the  top  of  a  stack.  If  elevators 
uld  not  be  afforded,  then  the  old  Jackson  fork  was  used  to  lift  bales  to  the  top 
a  stack,  using  a  derrick  tractor  to  provide  power.  One  constant  that  never 
anged  was  the  back-breaking,  sweat-producing  work  associated  with  any  haying 
)cedure  lacking  complete  mechanization. 

Before  undertaking  to  describe  other  summer  activities  and  responsibilities, 
mtion  should  be  made  that  while  horses  were  used  in  haying  operations,  life 
casionally  was  spiced  with  runaways.  One  day,  for  example,  several  of  us  were 
ing  through  the  hay  field  on  an  empty  wagon  to  the  stack.  Uncle  Tom's  high- 
ung,  coal  black  horse,  Nig,  was  one  of  the  horses  in  the  team  pulling  the  wagon, 
ddenly,  frightened  by  a  noise,  or  stung  perhaps  by  a  horsefly,  he  sprang  forward 
:king  and  leaping.  This  excited  the  other  horse  and  almost  before  we  knew 
lat  was  happening,  the  horses  were  running  down  the  field  at  full  speed  with  the 
gon  jerking  and  bouncing  wildly.  We  were  headed  for  a  cross-ditch  and 
imory  fails  to  answer  now  how  we  avoided  injury,  but  as  the  front  wagon  wheels 
the  ditch,  the  horses  tore  tongue  from  wagon  and  galloped  down  the  field  with 
igue  and  double-trees  bouncing  erratically  behind.  Speed  in  animals  and 
ichines  may  be  desirable,  even  required,  but  not  under  such  traumatic 
cumstances. 

Irrigating  grain,  hay,  and  potatoes  during  summer  months  was  hard  work. 
e  had  few  field  head  gates.  Dams  had  to  be  set  across  ditches  —  either  canvass 
dirt  dams.  Dirt  dams  were  shoveled  and  tromped  to  make  them  sufficiently 
)stantial  to  stop  water.  All  gaps  in  ditch  banks  had  to  be  shoveled  out  or  filled 
as  water  was  changed  from  one  land  to  another.  Potatoes  required  particular 
ention  all  day  to  regulate  the  small  stream  of  water  down  each  furrow.  As 
ato  furrows  finished,  a  "flagger"  would  stand  over  those  furrows  one  by  one 
1  wave  her/his  hand  as  a  signal  that  water  had  reached  the  end  of  the  furrow. 
ggers  were  not  necessary,  but  they  helped. 

Doing  chores  and  turning  water  before  breakfast  at  9:00  required  an 
urinous  expenditure  of  energy.  One  engaged  in  these  activities,  physically, 
rked  as  hard,  or  harder,  than  many  others  who  worked  all  day  long. 

Potatoes  were  irrigated  every  7  days.  And  before  each  following  irrigation, 
y  had  to  be  cultivated.  Also,  as  they  grew,  so  did  weeds.  Potato  fields,  then, 
re  weeded  at  least  once  each  season.  This  was  accomplished  by  walking  down 
rows,  pulling  weeds  by  hand.  But  satisfaction  in  a  clean  potato  field  justified 
rk  spent  in  weed-pulling. 
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So,  summer  passed  swiftly,  given  all  that  had  to  be  done.  But  sunny,  warm 
days  w  ere  enjoyed  and  bodies  became  used  to  hard  work.  Living  on  a  farm,  then, 
u  as  a  blessing. 

Autumn  Work  and  Activities 

With  August  came  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first  crops  to  be  harvested 
was  peas  —  that  is,  for  those  unfortunate  enough  to  have  grown  them.  For  some 
reason,  not  clearly  discerned,  Dad  occasionally  insisted  on  raising  peas  to  be  used 
as  seed.  Perhaps  he  needed  an  occasional  taste  of  the  bitter  that  he  could 
appreciate  more  exquisitely  its  absence.  At  any  rate,  when  peas  were  harvested, 
they  were  first  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  fitted  with  stringers  attached  to  the 
cutter  bar.  The  stringers  went  from  short  (near  the  end  of  the  cutter  bar)  to  long 
(near  the  base  of  the  cutter  bar).  Theoretically,  this  allowed  pea  vines  to  roll 
along  stringers  making  a  windrow,  but  the  only  way  this  really  happened  was  for 
one  with  a  pitchfork  to  walk  behind  the  stringers  keeping  pea  vines  rolling.  Dad 
was  that  person  and  Alyn  drove  horses  pulling  the  mowing  machine.  If  the  horses 
pulled  faster  than  Dad  could  comfortably  walk,  Alyn  got  cussed.  If  they  walked 
slowly,  the  cutting  knife  frequently  failed  to  cut  and  would  clog.  That,  of  course, 
stimulated  more  cussing.  Of  course,  the  whole  operation  took  place  under  a 
scorching  late  July  or  early  August  sun  —  Dad  sweat  (profusely) ,  the  horses  sweat 
(profusely),  and  so  did  Alyn,  but  not  from  solar  heat  (his  came  from 
hypertension).  Alyn  remembers  sitting  on  the  mowing  machine,  mentally 
damning  and  sending  to  hell  horses,  peas,  and  anyone  who  thought  he  needed  to 
buy  pea  seed.  But  somehow  he,  Dad,  and  horses  always  seemed  to  get  through  the 
operation. 

After  peas  were  mowed,  they  cured  in  windrows  before  being  separated  from 
pods  by  means  of  a  combine.  Dad  usually  hired  Robert  Hill,  owner  of  an  Allis 
Chalmers  combine,  to  harvest  his  peas.  The  peas  were  bagged.  Bags  were  loaded 
on  Dad's  truck  and  transported  to  Idaho  Falls  where  they  were  sold,  apparently 
for  more  money  than  Alyn  thought  they  were  worth. 

When  peas  were  cut  with  a  tractor-powered  cutter  bar,  the  operation 
improved  considerably.  At  least  mower  speed  ceased  to  be  a  factor  —  a  tractor's 
forward  motion  could  be  regulated  easily.  This  tended  to  give  Dad  more  control 
over  his  tongue. 

Autumn  hay  harvest  has  already  been  described,  but  grain  was  harvested  at 
the  same  time.  When  horses  were  used  to  harvest  grain,  they  pulled  a  binder. 
This  machine  would  not  only  cut  grain,  but  gather  it  in  small  bundles  and  wrap 
twine  around  each  bundle.  A  field  cut  in  this  manner  was  strewn  with  bundles  of 
grain  (stalks  with  heads  and  kernels  intact)  tied  together.  After  binding,  bundles 
were  stacked  into  shocks  by  men  and  boys  with  pitchforks.    A  field  of  shocked 
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in  could  then  be  left  to  ripen  for  several  weeks  until  a  threshing  machine  was 
tilable.  Sometimes  this  was  not  until  November,  but  that  was  not  a  problem 
:ause  grain  was  protected  in  shocks. 

At  threshing  time,  men  in  the  field  with  pitchforks  loaded  shocks  of  grain  on 
gons  pulled  by  horses.  As  each  wagon  was  loaded,  it  was  driven  to  the  thresher 
ich  separated  kernels  from  straw.  Kernels  were  augured  into  large  burlap  bags 
sighing  from  1 00  to  120  pounds  each  when  full) .  Straw  was  blown  out  through 
irge,  long  adjustable  funnel.  This  created  a  straw  stack  which,  when  finished, 
ked  like  a  straw  pyramid.  Bagged  grain  was  loaded  onto  a  truck  and 
nsported  to  the  Midland  Elevators  or  Ucon  Bonded  Mill. 

The  threshing  machine  Dad  used  belonged  to  Oliver  Robinson  and  was 
.vered  by  an  iron-tired  Oliver  tractor.  The  tractor  was  situated  about  10  yards 
m  thresher.  A  large  drive  belt  connected  the  two  machines.  As  a  young  boy, 
/n  thought  thresher  and  tractor  were  wonderful  inventions,  and  Oliver 
binson  was  a  fortunate  man,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  his  Oliver 
ctor  watching  others  work  —  sort  of  superintending  the  whole  operation.  Alyn 
:nt  a  lot  of  time  with  Oliver  on  Oliver's  Oliver  Tractor. 

But  perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  harvest  time  was  dinner  at  day's  end. 
ese  dinners  were  magnificent.   Alyn  wrote  about  them: 

About  dusk,  all  work  ceased.  Machines  were  shut  off,  horses 
watered  and  fed.  Men  and  boys  gathered  at  the  house  where  they 
washed  in  tubs  placed  on  the  lawn.  Then  they  took  places  at  tables 
where  they  ate  meat,  potatoes,  gravy,  corn-on-the-cob,  fresh  vegetables, 
pickles,  hot  rolls,  pies,  dumplings,  and  puddings.  Everything  served  was 
pure  delight  to  a  little  boy's  stomach. 

After  dinner,  the  men  hitched  teams  to  wagons  and  drove  home. 
This  was  the  routine  every  day  for  several  days  each  autumn  until 
harvest  ended  (My  Autobiography  1931-1997,  page  50). 

After  tractors  replaced  horses,  grain  was  harvested  with  combines.  Dad 
ght  his  first  combine  during  the  mid-1940's,  a  machine  manufactured  by  Case, 
ad  a  5-foot  cutter  bar  and  reel,  a  reliable  air-cooled  Wisconsin  engine,  and  a 
ign  that  allowed  superb  threshing  ability.  Grain  was  augured  into  a  large  bin 
ch,  when  full,  was  augured  into  a  pickup  or  truck.  Straw  was  blown  out  the 
•  end  in  a  long  windrow  which  could  be  baled  without  raking.  The  combine 
pulled  first  by  the  little  Farmall  "A"  tractor.  This  tractor  was  small  in  relation 
he  combine,  but  under  Dad's  resourceful  operation,  it  got  the  job  done.  This 
t  combine,  when  worn  out  after  several  years  of  service,  was  replaced  by 
ther  of  the  same  make.  The  new  one,  however,  was  pulled  by  the  Farmall  "C" 
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and  Super  "C  tractors  which  provided  more  pulling  power  and  provided  a 
stronger  match  with  the  combine. 

These  combines  came  with  reels  designed  to  lay  cut  grain  flat  on  a  revolving 
canvas  which  then  carried  grain  and  stalks  to  headers.  Using  the  reel  necessitated 
allowing  grain  to  ripen  on  its  standing  stalks.  This  was  a  little  risky  because  a 
severe  wind  could  shell  grain  from  heads,  destroying  part  of  the  crop.  A  safer, 
more  profitable  way  to  harvest  grain  was  to  cut  it  early,  before  kernels  ripened, 
putting  it  into  windrows,  then  allowing  it  to  ripen  in  windrows.  About  6  inches 
of  stubble  held  grain  stalks  off  the  ground,  preventing  mildew.  When  ready  to 
thresh,  the  combine  would  pick  up  the  grain  much  like  a  hay-loader,  putting  it 
onto  the  canvas  where  it  was  conveyed  to  headers. 

To  cut  and  put  grain  into  windrows,  Dad  purchased  an  Owattona  windrower 
—  an  engine-powered  grain  cutter.  It  had  2  levers  for  steering.  The  left-hand 
lever,  when  pulled  back,  locked  the  wheel  on  that  side.  The  right-hand  lever  did 
the  same  with  the  wheel  on  the  right  (the  machine  was  steered  like  a  Caterpillar 
crawler  tractor).  It  had  no  gear  box  and  clutch.  To  move  the  machine  forward, 
the  operator  would  push  against  the  stationary  part  of  a  pulley  with  his  foot.  This 
tightened  a  drive  belt.  More  push  meant  a  tighter  belt,  resulting  in  faster  forward 
motion.  A  tired  leg,  exerting  less  pressure,  would  result  in  slowdown.  By  day's 
end  on  the  Owattona,  at  least  one  leg  was  very  tired.    Ask  Kendall. 

As  implied,  the  Owattona  not  only  cut  grain,  but  put  it  in  windrows,  ready 
to  cure  and  combine.  This  machine  was  purchased  after  Alyn  left  the  farm.  That 
would  be  during  the  mid-1950's.  Alyn,  then,  never  had  the  dubious  privilege 
associated  with  its  operation.  Rather,  it  was  operated  by  Robert,  Kendall,  and 
Rich,  particularly  Kendall,  who  had  one  strong  leg  by  season's  end.  Not  only  did 
these  boys  cut  Dad's  grain,  but  custom-cut  for  uncles  and  other  farmers  in  the 
Valley.  They  spent  long,  hard,  tedious  hours  on  this  miserable,  physically- 
debilitating  machine,  many  of  them  working  for  others. 

Of  course,  after  grain  was  cut  and  cured,  it  had  to  be  threshed.  Dad  usually, 
but  not  always,  operated  the  combine.  He,  like  his  boys,  harvested  not  only  his 
grain,  but  that  belonging  to  brothers,  a  brother-in-law,  and  other  farmers 
throughout  the  Valley.  Grain  harvest  extended  well  into  September,  demanding 
emotional  and  physical  stamina.  But  without  custom  work,  Dad  could  not  have 
paid  for  his  machinery. 

While  grain  harvest  proceeded,  putting  up  a  second  crop  of  hay  also  went 
forward.  This  meant  that  while  Dad  was  combining,  his  brothers  (uncles  to  us 
boys)  worked  together  with  us  harvesting  hay.  Other  chores  such  as  turning  water 
and  milking  cows  were  done  between  truck  loads  of  grain. 

After  grain  harvest  was  over,  potato  harvest  began.  Not  more  than  a  week 
or  two  intervened. 
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Potato  harvest  was  always  a  major  concern  because  it  depended  so  much  on 
ather.  If  frost  came  early,  potatoes  were  stunted  in  growth.  If  it  came  late, 
ivy  green  vines  occasionally  clogged  the  digger.  If,  during  harvest,  rain  came, 
operations  ceased  until  the  ground  dried  out.  And  in  a  dry  year,  soil  would  be 
rd  to  dig.  But  overshadowing  these  concerns  was  fear  of  a  killing  frost.  More 
in  once,  thousands  of  acres  gave  up  frozen  potatoes  at  a  tremendous  monetary 
s  to  farmers.  Raising  potatoes  was  a  gamble.  The  whole  farming  operation  was 
amble  of  the  first  rank.  What  made  the  gamble  more  insidious  than  ever  was 
eed  most  farmers  experienced  of  having  to  borrow  money  to  plant,  make,  and 
:cessfully  harvest  crops.  These  loans  were  paid  off  from  money  gained  by 
ling  crops.  Sometimes  crops  did  not  bring  in  sufficient  money  to  pay  off  money 
•rowed.  Yet,  the  loans  had  to  be  liquidated.  In  such  cases,  farmers  went 
ther  into  debt  and,  like  Dad,  remained  under  a  burden  of  indebtedness 
oughout  their  working  lives. 

Each  year  Dad  planted  from  15  to  20  acres  of  potatoes,  not  many  acres 
npared  with  today's  enormous  acreages.  But  life  and  methods  then  were  much 
wer  and  less  modern  than  they  are  today.  Twenty  acres  then  represented  a  fair 
ount  of  potatoes  in  relation  to  a  70-acre  farm. 

As  already  indicated,  Dad  traded  work  with  Uncles  Howard,  Tom,  and  Jack, 
every  year,  we  harvested  from  45  to  60  acres  of  potatoes.  Today  that  would 
a  l'day  operation.  But  then  we  dug  potatoes  with  a  small  tractor  and  1-row 
ger.   If  we  harvested  5  acres  per  day,  we  felt  satisfied. 

The  person  responsible  for  digging  potatoes  arrived  in  the  field  by  sunrise 

1,  soon  thereafter,  he  was  on  the  tractor  "digging  out"  rows.    He  dug  several 

vs  before  pickers  arrived.  All  day,  he  attempted  to  keep  several  rows  ahead  of 

cers.   While  digging,  he  also  scattered  sacks  from  a  pile  of  burlap  bags  draped 

r  the  tractor's  gas  tank. 

Pickers  paired  off,  each  pair  taking  2  rows.   After  filling  their  baskets,  they 

nped  the  potatoes  into  a  sack  (2  baskets  per  sack  made    a  "half  sack).  A 

lple  of  fast  and  steady  pickers  could  pick  from  200  to  250  half  sacks  in  an  8- 

it  day.  At  7  cents  per  half  sack,  this  would  give  them  from  $  14  to  $  18  per  day 

to  $9  apiece). 

Picking  was  hard  work.  The  picker  straddled  a  dug-up  potato  row,  bending 
r  potatoes  until  an  aching  back  put  her/him  on  knees  to  crawl  over  dirt  until 
;es  became  sufficiently  sore  to  require  straddling  the  row  again. 

After  pickers  had  worked  for  a  while,  those  responsible  for  hauling  potatoes 
he  cellar  began  working.  They  used  either  a  tractor-pulled  wagon  or  a  truck. 
i  vehicle  was  driven  between  rows  of  sacks.  Two  men  bucked  sacks  onto  the 
ck  while  a  man  on  the  truck  stacked  them.  A  loaded  truck  hauled  200  half- 
ks  to  the  cellar  or  potato  warehouse  where  they  were  dumped  onto  a  conveyor 
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which  dropped  them  through  a  hole  in  the  cellar  to  the  pile  below.  Buckers 
usually  worked  late  into  the  night.  Bucking  potatoes  was  hard  work  which 
developed  leg,  back,  shoulder,  and  arm  muscles.  Bucking  1,200  sacks  of  potatoes 
day  after  day  would  equal  hundreds  of  days  spent  in  a  gym,  lifting  weights. 

During  Dad's  trucking  days,  after  his  harvest  was  over,  he  hired  out  to 
Sargent's  Potato  Warehouse  as  a  trucker.  Frequently,  he  did  not  get  home  until 
after  midnight,  with  arms  and  shoulders  aching  so  much  that  Mother  massaged 
them  so  he  could  sleep.  I  believe  Dad's  hard  work,  mixed  with  constant  stress  in 
providing  a  "living"  for  family,  broke  his  health.  He  may  not  have  died  when  he 
did  had  he  not  pushed  himself  so  hard.  But  demands  upon  him  were  incessant  and 
severe. 

Potato  harvest  was  not  all  drudgery  and  work.  Frequently,  pickers  had  spud 
"fights,"  during  which  they  threw  cull  potatoes  left  in  the  field  at  each  other,  using 
filled  potato  sacks  as  protection.  Besides,  about  mid-afternoon,  refreshments  were 
sometimes  brought  into  the  field  —  soda  pop  and  candy  bars.  Those  were  happy 
times.  But  the  happiest  was  when  jobs  ended,  and  hard-earned  pay  put  money 
in  one's  pocket  to  be  spent  on  clothes  or  cached  away  in  savings  accounts. 

Following  potato  harvest  came  beet  harvest.  Dad  raised  beets  only  once. 
That  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  his  economic  interests  lay  in  other  crops. 
So  far  as  Alyn  was  concerned,  beets  and  peas  occupied  the  same  category.  He 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  either.  In  terms  of  physical  demands,  thinning  beets 
was  about  equal  to  picking  potatoes.  Then  after  they  were  thinned,  they  had  to 
be  weeded  occasionally.  Both  thinning  and  weeding  were  done  with  hoes,  either 
long-handled  or  short-handled.   Both  meant  hard  back-straining  work. 

Though  Dad  raised  beets  only  once,  he  frequently  hired  out  to  haul  beets  in 
his  truck  after  his  own  harvest  was  finished.  Before  school  started,  following  a  2- 
week  potato  harvest  vacation,  or  on  Saturdays  later  in  the  Fall,  Alyn  drove  truck 
for  Dad  in  beet  fields.  Beets  were  dug,  then  topped  with  specially  designed  knives, 
and  hand-loaded  into  the  truck.  Knives  were  long  sharp  blades  attached  to  a 
handle.  A  hook  on  the  end  of  the  blade  allowed  the  topper  to  pick  up  a  beet  then 
slice  the  top  off  with  his  blade.  Topped  beets  were  left  in  rows  between  which  the 
truck  was  driven  while  toppers  threw  beets  into  its  bed.  At  the  beet  dump  in 
Lincoln  (4  miles  east  of  Idaho  Falls),  one  side  of  the  truck's  bed  was  lifted  while 
the  other  side,  anchored  to  the  truck  by  a  horizontal  bar  running  through  the  bed, 
remained  in  place.  The  side  panel  on  the  down  side  of  the  bed  was  hinged  so 
when  unlatched,  it  would  open  as  the  load  of  beets  pushed  against  it. 

Alyn's  most  memorable  experience  in  hauling  beets  with  Dad,  was  seeing 
United  States  soldiers  with  loaded  weapons  surround  Alvin  Ritchie's  beet  field 
while  German  prisoners  of  war,  worked  at  harvesting  his  beets.  I  suppose  that 
"beat"  confinement  in  a  concentration  camp  day  after  day. 
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Following  beet  harvest,  straw  was  baled  and  hauled  to  a  stack  in  preparation 
winter  weather.  Then,  weather  permitting,  soil  was  plowed  in  preparation  for 
it  spring's  planting.   By  mid-November,  harvest  was  over. 

rs,  Pickups,  and  Trucks 

Mention  has  been  made  of  tractors  used  on  the  farm,  but  what  about  cars, 
kups,  and  trucks?  These,  at  least  some  of  them  —  those  that  can  be 
nembered  —  need  to  be  identified  briefly. 

The  first  car  Alyn  remembers  was  a  used  black  regal-looking  Packard.  It  had 
traight  in-line  8-cylinder  engine.  It  had  4  doors  and  curtains  covering  back 
idows.  It  was  big,  looking  more  like  a  hearse  than  a  family  car.  How  long  we 
i  this  car  is  not  remembered,  nor  why  Dad  traded  it  on  another,  but  it  provided 
dence  of  Dad's  love  for  big  cars. 

The  next  car  Alyn  remembers,  clearly,  was  a  used  Chrysler  (purchased 
ring  the  early  1940's).  There  was  nothing  in  this  car  to  recommend  it.  In  fact, 
quently,  family  members  (including  Mother)  wondered  why  Dad  bought  it. 
e  car  gave  us  nothing  but  trouble.  Its  most  frequent  problem  was  not  starting, 
lad  a  sensitive  carburetor,  easily  flooded.  The  car  was  difficult  to  start  in  cold 
ather,  and  even  more  difficult  to  start  in  hot  weather.  This  car,  along  with 
vs,  horses,  and  pea-harvest,  probably  encouraged  Alyn's  learning  to  swear 
^ntly  more  than  anything  else.  Frequently,  the  car  left  him  stranded  at  the 
rth  Field,  a  half  mile  from  home.  He  drove  the  car  to  the  field  to  turn  water. 
:er  its  failing  to  start,  he  walked  home.  He  never  could  figure  out  why  Dad  did 
:  buy  a  reliable  Chevrolet  or  Ford  vehicle.  They  were  all  around,  running  up 
1  down  country  roads,  while  the  Chrysler  (with  flooded  carburetor)  sat 
nobile.  But  Dad  seemed  to  be  in  love  with  Chrysler-manufactured  machines 
he  replaced  the  Chrysler  with  a  Plymouth. 

Alyn  liked  the  Plymouth  only  slightly  more  than  the  Chrysler.  At  least  it 
uld  start  (most  of  the  time).  The  Plymouth  served  family  needs  through  most 
Alyn's  high  school  courting  days.  One  of  those  needs  was  racing  up  the 
visville  Highway  against  other  cars  driven  by  boy  friends.  The  Plymouth  was 
irly  peppy  car  beaten  only  by  a  Chevrolet  driven  by  Alyn's  friend  and  second 
sin,  Heber  Andrus. 

Perhaps  Dad  bought  the  Plymouth  because  that  is  what  he  drove  while 
^ing  as  County  Commissioner  during  the  mid-1940's.  The  County 
mmissioner's  car,  of  course,  was  used  only  for  business,  but  Dad  enjoyed 
zing  it.   He  liked  it  enough  to  acquire  a  Plymouth  of  his  own. 

While  Alyn  served  in  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission  (January  195  1 -February 
»3),  Dad  bought  a  white  Nash.  This  was  a  heavy  car  with  covered  rear  wheels 
in  case  of  a  flat  rear  tire,  a  side  covering  had  to  be  removed  before  the  tire 
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could  be  repaired.  Covering  rear  wheels  in  that  day  and  age  was  the  thing  to  do 
because,  apparently,  style  was  added  to  the  car.  At  any  rate,  family  members 
referred  to  this  Nash,  and  another  Nash  that  replaced  it,  as  bathtubs.  Regardless 
of  their  family  name,  these  cars  handled  well  on  the  highway  and  served  family 
needs  during  much  of  the  1950's. 

After  Alyn  married  and  left  home  in  June  1955,  he  dimly  remembers  Dad's 
owning  and  driving  a  Studebaker,  another  Plymouth,  and  finally  2  Cadillacs.  Dad 
loved  Cadillacs  —  they  seemed  to  fill  a  life-long  dream  of  his.  Cadillacs  were  top- 
of' the 'line  luxury  cars  during  that  time.  If  one  owned  a  Cadillac,  one  was  near 
the  top  of  society's  ladder. 

Dad's  Cadillacs  were  handsome  machines,  easy  to  drive,  and  provided 
excellent  rides.  1  believe  Mother  secretly  loved  to  ride  in  the  Cadillacs.  She  felt 
first  class  while  riding  in  them  with  Dad  at  the  wheel.  Nevertheless,  Mother  had 
her  own  car  while  Dad  drove  the  Cadillacs.  It  was  a  small  orange  Studebaker, 
dubbed  "the  Pumpkin"  by  family  members. 

Along  with  cars,  Dad  owned  and  his  family  drove  pickups.  The  first  pickup 
remembered  was  a  green  International  Vz  ton.  It  was  a  reliable  machine,  serving 
farm  needs  from  1946  to  1949.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  1949  Vz  ton  Chevrolet. 
This  was  the  only  new  vehicle  Dad  bought,  according  to  memory.  It  was  replaced 
sometime  during  the  mid-1950's  by  a  1953  Vz  ton  Chevrolet.  Kendall  wrecked 
this  pickup  while  hauling  mail  during  closing  years  of  the  1950's.  Following 
Kendall's  accident,  Dad  bought  a  1  ton  bed-over-cab  Chevrolet  from  Brent  Bell 
in  Rexburg.  This  truck  served  family  needs  through  the  1960's.  Except  for  this 
machine,  and  a  1  ton  Chevrolet  owned  by  David  and  Geniece  Smith,  but  driven 
by  Dad  and  Kendall  while  hauling  mail,  the  only  other  truck  owned  and  operated 
by  Dad  was  a  1939  Chevrolet  1  and  Vz  ton  bobtail  (a  truck  with  1  rear  axle). 

Dad  bought  his  1939  Chevrolet  truck  almost  new.  He  had  a  Japanese 
carpenter  who  lived  in  Osgood,  west  of  Idaho  Falls,  make  a  bed  for  the  truck. 
Alyn  remembers  going  with  Dad  to  inspect  work  on  the  bed,  then  again  when  Dad 
drove  the  truck  home  with  its  new  bed.  This  machine  served  family  needs  until 
1946  when  it  was  sold  after  an  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  Gordon,  a 
beloved  family  member.  During  those  5  to  6  years  ( 1 940'  1 946) ,  the  truck  hauled 
coal,  grain,  hay,  sand/gravel,  and  wool,  anything  Dad  could  haul  to  make  money. 
The  truck  added,  substantially,  to  family  income  during  a  time  when  additional 
income  was  desperately  needed.  It  was  sold  only  because  Dad  could  no  longer 
drive  the  machine  that  took  Gordon's  life. 

Family  Pets 

A  few  family  pets,  through  the  years,  are  remembered.  First,  there  were  bum 
lambs  gotten  from  Uncle  Howard's  sheep  herd.    Family  brothers  and  sisters  fed 
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:m  morning  and  evening  with  bottles  full  of  milk.  The  bottles  had  nipples 
ich  the  lambs  would  attack  fiercely,  almost  knocking  us  kids  down  at  times, 
the  lambs  grew  so  did  the  size  of  bottles  and  nipples.  And  unless  kept  in  a  pen, 
m  lambs  would  follow  us  all  over  the  yard  like  pet  dogs.  In  the  poem,  Mary's 
lamb  which  "followed  her  to  school  one  day"  is  very  easy  to  understand. 

Alyn  had  a  pet  dog  named  Bob.  Dad  found  him  when  a  pup  on  a  canal  bank 
i  brought  him  home.  Alyn  claimed  him  as  his  dog.  As  Bob  grew,  Uncle 
•ward  trained  him  to  be  a  sheep  dog.  Thereafter,  Bob  spent  summertime  in  the 
Is  with  the  sheep.  At  shearing  time,  he  was  sheared  along  with  the  sheep,  so  he 
ked  trim  except  for  a  mane  which  was  not  shorn.  This  made  him  appear  like 
mall  African  male  lion.  Unlike  the  lion,  he  had  a  bob  tail  —  hence  the  name, 
ob."  Whenever  the  sheep  came  out  of  the  hills  into  the  Valley,  Bob  paid  a  visit 
aur  house  (his  puppy  home).  One  Halloween,  Alyn  walked  up  to  the  house, 
zr  tricking  or  treating,  just  in  time  to  see  a  lion-like  beast  come  trotting  around 
orner  of  the  house.  He  froze,  heart  palpitating.  For  an  instant,  he  supposed  a 
cus  lion  had  escaped  his  cage:  Then  composure  returned  as  Bob  was 
lembered.  Alyn  called  to  him,  and  he  came.  They  wrestled,  and  there  was 
le  face-licking  to  seal  a  happy  reunion. 

Later,  the  family  had  a  pet  dog  named  Curley.  Nothing  specific  is 
lembered  about  him,  except  he  was  loved  by  all. 

Finally,  in  her  declining  years,  Mother  spoiled  a  pet  dog  named  Duke.  He 
»  a  medium-size  house  dog,  coal  black.  And  he  was  Mother's  protector.  Even 
ugh  he  was  befriended  by  family  members,  when  —  according  to  his 
^rpretation  —  they  seemed  to  threaten  Mother's  well-being,  aggressive  behavior 
nonstrated  he  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  they  got  to  Mother.  When 
ke  died,  there  was  mourning  in  the  family. 

Mother  had  a  kind  heart.  Consequently,  she  regularly  fed  outside  cats 
tions  of  milk.  They  multiplied  until  by  latest  count,  17  of  them  roamed  the 
d.  Finally,  most  had  to  be  caught  and  taken  to  the  animal  shelter  where,  I 
pose,  they  were  euthanized.  At  least,  while  they  lived  at  home,  there  were  no 
ble  signs  of  mice. 

Robert  claimed  a  pet  cow  named  "Shorty."  By  his  own  testimony,  he  loved 
;  cow.  Kendall  seemed  to  love  all  cows.  Frequently,  after  stroking  them 
ingly,  he  serenaded  the  gentle  beasts  while  extracting  their  milk.  To  him,  they 
•e  all  pets. 

Treating  animals  with  kindness  has  been  characteristic  of  Dad  and  Mother's 
dren.  They  learned  this  admirable  trait  from  parents,  particularly  a  mother, 
)  demonstrated  sensitivity  to  animal  needs.  Rich  was  keenly  sensitive  to  life, 
e  Christmas,  he  received  a  BB  Gun  with  which  he  promptly  killed  a  sparrow, 
felt  so  traumatized  by  this  act  of  perfidy  that  he  gave  up  his  gun.    But  Mary 
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Kan  probably  has  the  kindest  heart  of  all.    She  has  claimed  and  cared  for  more 
bird*,  cats,    and  dogs  than  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  combined. 

All  this  caring  for  and  kindness  toward  pets  is  commendable  because  a  fact 
oi  life  seems  to  be  that  we  tend  to  treat  humans  as  we  treat  animals.  That  is,  if  we 
arc  insensitive  to  animals,  we  tend  to  be  insensitive  to  humans.  If  we  demonstrate 
kindness  toward  animals,  we  tend  to  demonstrate  kindness  toward  humans.  And 
that  is  good. 

Conclusion 

This  whole  history  —  the  story  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  Melba  Phyllis 
Brown,  their  children,  and  grandchildren  —  is  a  "link  with  the  past,"  a  vital  link. 
Nevertheless,  a  chapter  by  that  name,  within  the  history,  is  justified  in  the  sense 
that  specific  methods,  operations,  techniques,  and  ways  of  accomplishing  farm  and 
household  tasks  are  identified  and  discussed  in  detail.  Such  a  chapter  adds  color 
to  what  otherwise  might  be  a  somewhat  drab  and  inadequate  story. 

As  I  wrote  this  chapter,  I  was  transported  back  in  time  to  such  extent  that 
I  experienced  the  exhilaration  of  success,  the  frustration  of  failure,  the  numbing 
cold  of  winter,  and  debilitating  heat  of  summer.  I  felt  the  feelings,  heard  the 
sounds,  smelled  the  odors,  and  tasted  the  foods  of  that  time  which  this  chapter 
describes.   Writing  this  chapter  was  an  invigorating  and  a  pleasant  experience. 

But  more  than  any  other  consideration,  what  impressed  me  most  as  the 
chapter  was  written  is  that  Dad,  Mother,  and  children  lived  during  a  choice  time 
in  this  world's  history,  a  time  when  life  was  lived  somewhat  more  slowly  and  much 
more  simply  than  today.  It  was  a  time  of  transition  between  "old  days"  and  ways, 
and  modern  days  and  ways.  Back  then,  the  world,  nation,  state,  and  local 
communities  certainly  dealt  with  problems  begging  for  solutions,  but  when 
solutions  were  achieved,  that  was  done  through  close,  meaningful,  personal 
relationships  without  recourse  to  cell  phones,  computers,  or  palm  pilots,  and  text' 
messaging.  People  seemed  more  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  whole  and  less 
inclined  to  demand  personal  rights.  The  world  in  many  ways  was  a  more 
comfortable,  meaningful,  and  pleasant  world  than  today. 

We  were  a  blessed  generation.  We  ought  to  give  thanks  for  that  blessing 
until  our  knees  and  voice  boxes  wear  out. 
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ive:   The  North  field  —  looking  northwest  toward  Ucon 

o<w:  The  South  field  —  looking  northwest.  Kendall's  tractor  and  baler  are  in 
foreground. 
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Two  sources  of  power  on  the  Andrus  farm  —  a  team  of  horses  and  a  plow  tractor 
(an  International  15-30,  antiquated  and  worn-out,  with  an  antiquated  and  worn- 
out  driver). 
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>ove,  manure  manuracturing 
machines.  To  the  left,  a  manure 
depository  facility.  Below,  a 
manure      spreader.  Manure 

spreaders  were  loaded  by  old-time 
front-end  loaders  (men  and  boys 
with  pitch  forks). 
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Abo\  c :  A  fa  wsc-d  -iwn  1 -bottom,  1  - w av  plow . 
Below:  A  harrov    :    -  working  plowed  ground. 
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Abo^e,  an  iron-tired,  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  Le/t,  a  hay 
loader.  Hitched  behind  a 
wagon,  it  lifted  windrowed 
hay  onto  the  wagon.  Two 
men  with  pitch  forks 
distributed  hay  on  the 
wagon. 
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Top  left:  a  6-tined  Jackson  Fork. 
Center:  stacking  hay  with  a  4-tined 
Jackson  Fork.  Uncle  Tom  is  on  the 
wagon.  His  daughter,  Sharon,  is  by 
the  tractor;  and  Rich  is  clowning  in 
the  foreground. 

Bottom:  loading  spuds  onto  a  tractor- 
pulled  wagon.  Kendall  is  bucking 
spud  sacks.  Dad  is  on  the  wagon. 
Jeanie  is  on  the  tractor. 
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Above:  A  grain  binder.  It  would  cut  and  bind  grain  into  bundles.  The  bundles 
were  bound  by  twine.  Binders  were  remarkable  machines,  though  they  looked 
like  junk.   They  were  drawn  by  2  teams  of  horses. 

Below:  A  threshing  machine,  showing  straw  blower  at  the  rear.  Machines  such 
as  this  could  handle  2  wagons  at  a  time  (one  on  each  side  of  a  conveyor  not  shown 
in  this  picture).  On  each  wagon  was  a  man  with  a  pitchfork,  tossing  bundles  of 
grain  onto  the  conveyor. 
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ive:  A  horse-drawn  sleigh.  With  such  a  conveyance,  Andruses  hauled  hay  to 
ir  sheep  during  winter  months. 

ow:  Kendall  on  a  self-powered  windrower.    This  machine  windrowed  both 
in  and  hay.   The  grain  was  combined;  the  hay  was  baled. 
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Aboi'e:  Baling  hay.  The  identity  of  the  tractor  operator  is  not 
certain,  but  looks  like  Uncle  Tom.  The  photo  was  developed 
in  August  1958. 

Below:  Dad  combining  in  August  1958.  The  combine  is 
picking  up  windrowed  grain.  The  windrows  undoubtedly 
were  made  by  Kendall  operating  the  windrower. 
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Above:   Dad  combining  grain  in  Uncle  Tom's  field.   This 
photo  was  developed  in  August  1958. 

Below:    Efed  and  2  boys  (David  standing,  Rich  shoveling), 
auguring  grain  from  the  combine  into   a   Chevy  pickup. 

This  photo  was  taken  in  Uncle  Tom's  field,  looking  west. 
(August  1958) 
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Dynamite 
detonated 

■  A  bomb  squad  was 
called  in  Tuesday  to 
dispose  of  old  sticks  that 
were  found  along  North 
Yellowstone  Highway. 


POST  REGISTER 

More  explosives  were  destroyed  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  area  early  Tuesday 
morning. 

The  Mountain  Home  bomb  squad 
detonated  three  old  sticks  of  dynamite 
at  about  1:15  a.m.  in  a  field  in  Ucon. 

A  man  called  police  after  he  found 
the  dynamite  along  North  Yellowstone 
Highway  while  working  on  an  old 
farmhouse. 

Authorities  evacuated  surrounding 
homes  and  waited  until  the  bomb 
squad  arrived  from  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base,  nearly  250  miles  away. 

In  the  past  six  months,  bomb 
squads  from  Mountain  Home  and 
Twin  Falls  have  been  summoned  to 
the  Idaho  Falls  area  four  times  to  det- 
onate explosives.  (Twin  Falls  is  165 
miles  from  Idaho  Falls.) 

■  In  February,  police  evacuated 
Broadway  Ford  after  an  employee 
found  a  pipe  bomb  underneath  an 
SUV  that  had  been  brought  in  for 
service. 

■  On  April  19,  Ucon  resident  Mike 
Farmer  threatened  to  blow  up 
Bonneville  County  sheriff's  deputies 
with  several  homemade  explosives. 

■  On  May  2,  a  man  found  a  pipe 
bomb  on  the  bank  of  a  ditch  he  was 
burning. 

■  On  Sept.  6,  sheriff's  deputies 
found  a  two  half-sticks  of  dynamite 
taped  to  a  U.S.  military-issued  train- 
ing mine. 


The  days  of  bringing  in  outside 
help  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  soon, 
however. 

In  April,  the  police  department  got 
a  $309,000  grant  from  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Homeland  Security  to 
launch  its  own  bomb  squad. 

The  IFPD  is  set  to  announce  today 
that  Capt.  Roger  Smart  will  serve  as 
commander  of  the  unit,  which  will 
boast  two  officers,  John  Marley  and 
Shane  Kaiser. 

The  men  have  trained  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  Marley  and  Kaiser  are 
certified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  in  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, the  disposal  of  hazardous 
devices  and  the  use  of  robotic  equip- 
ment. 

The  squad  will  be  a  regional  unit, 
responding  to  incidents  along  the 
Interstate  15  corridor  in  eastern  Idaho 
from  Utah  to  Montana. 


In  this  article,  the  "man"  was 
Jerry  Brink,  Jeanie's  husband. 
The  dynamite  was  discovered, 
not  along  North  Yellowstone 
Highway  (that  is  where  it  was 
detonated  1  mile  north  of 
Ucon).  Rather,  it  was  found 
in  the  Reed/Melba  Andrus 
homestead  —  the  house  in 
which  Jeanie  and  Jerry  live. 
Apparently,  Dad  put  it  there 
about  50  years  ago.  The  3 
sticks  were  left  over  from 
explosives  used  to  destroy  the 
Old  Rock  Church,  which  Dad 
had  purchased.  (Article:  Post 
Register,  Wednesday,  October 
10,  2007.) 
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Chapter  10 

Family  Memories  of  Dad  and  Mother 

Children 

n  Brown  Andrus 

My  memories  of  Dad,  Mother,  and  family  are  recorded  throughout  this 
ory  —  it  is  replete  with  them.  What  1  write  now  as  "memories,"  then, 
cerns  those  not  already  recorded.  I  have  taken  care  not  to  duplicate.  That 
iers  understand  this  is  important  to  me  because  what  I  write  in  this  chapter 
s  not  constitute  memories  superseding  those  written  in  other  chapters 
)ughout  this  book.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  them  to  be  important,  even  vital, 
lelping  to  shape  me  the  way  I  am. 

While  attending  grade  school,  I  remember  having  to  swallow,  each  morning 
)re  school,  a  spoonful  of  cod  liver  oil.  Mother  would  line  up  her  children,  then 
rom  one  to  another  expecting  each  to  accept,  without  rebellion  and  to  swallow 
lout  regurgitation,  the  horrid  contents  of  Hell's  vessel  bearing  its  damned 
sL  I  suppose  the  oil  helped  keep  us  healthy  and  well.  But  what  a  price  to  pay 
bused  taste  buds  and  unforgettable  memories. 

Also,  when  I  became  ill,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  was  always  the  first  step  toward 
)very.  Taking  castor  oil  made  the  taking  of  cod  liver  oil  a  comparatively 
isant  experience.  The  only  way  I  could  take  castor  oil  and  hold  it  down  was 
Mother  to  mix  it  with  orange  juice.  She  invariably  stirred  it  into  the  juice 
iciently  to  create  about  an  inch  of  foam  on  top.  Consequently,  to  this  day,  I 
hardly  bear  to  drink  foamy  orange  juice. 

When  I  was  about  10  years  old,  1  began  to  drive  the  tractor.  At  first,  the  only 
tor  we  had  was  an  iron-tired  International  15-30  (15  horsepower  on  the 
wbar  and  30  on  the  belt) .  It  was  a  3-plow  tractor,  heavy,  awkward  and  difficult 
perate.  The  engine,  which  ran  on  fusel  oil,  was  covered  and  had  no  starter  — 
/as  started  by  means  of  a  hand-operated  crank  connected  directly  to  the 
ikshaft.  One  turned  the  crank  to  fire-up  4  large  pistons  (as  a  kid,  1  used  to 
p  up  and  ride  the  crank  down,  using  body  weight,  then  push  it  up  to  ride  it 
/n  again.  Spinning  it  by  brute  strength,  as  grown  men  did,  was  out  of  the 
stion  for  me).  If  pre-cranking  engine  settings  were  complete  and  correct,  the 
ine  would  start  with  a  revolution  or  two.     If  not,  then  a  few  swear  words 
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seemed  to  help  —  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  failed  to  start  the  engine,  especially 
after  labor  generously  mixed  with  colorful  language  learned  from  Dad  and  his 
brothers.  Then,  there  was  the  problem  of  steering  this  steel  monster.  It  had  no 
power-steering.  Its  iron-tired  front  wheels  were  turned  by  arm-strength.  Once  in 
a  plow  furrow,  the  wheels  followed  the  furrow  (not  much  steering  was  necessary), 
but  at  ends  of  the  field,  as  furrow-wheel  emerged  from  its  furrow  and  the  tractor 
approached  a  ditch  bank  or  fence,  the  operation  became  a  little  tricky,  especially 
for  a  10-year-old.  First,  I  had  to  pull  a  trip  rope  to  raise  the  plow.  Then  almost 
simultaneously,  I  had  to  turn  the  wheels,  make  a  figure  8,  and  return  to  the 
furrow  going  the  opposite  way.  As  soon  as  the  front  wheel  settled  into  the  furrow, 
I  would  pull  the  trip  rope  to  lower  the  plow.  Somehow,  I  learned  to  perform  this 
maneuver  well  enough  that  Dad  trusted  me  alone  with  tractor  and  plow.  Why 
should  he  not  have  trusted  me?  I  had  learned  from  him  who,  incidentally,  made 
operating  that  wonderful   mass  of  steel  look  effortless  and  smooth. 

Before  operating  the  tractor  on  my  own,  I  had  ridden  with  Dad,  standing 
between  him  and  the  fender,  round  after  round,  watching  seagulls  follow  the  plow 
and  an  occasional  mouse  run  under  a  clod.  I  learned  to  like  the  odor  of  burned 
fuel  and  the  labored  hum  of  a  powerful  engine.  I  thought  plowed  ground  was 
beautiful.    I  loved  my  father.   I  loved  his  tractor.   And  I  loved  the  outdoors. 

As  a  boy,  some  of  my  happiest  times  were  spent  in  the  hills  with  Dad  when 
he  drove  his  truck  to  Uncle  Howard's  shearing  corral  along  Lava  Creek,  about  40 
miles  southeast  of  Iona.  Uncle  Howard  hired  Dad,  each  year  during  June,  to  haul 
wool  from  the  shearing  corral  to  Idaho  Falls.  I  was  about  9  years  old  during  my 
first  trip  into  the  hills.  Sometimes  (at  least  once)  we  stayed  overnight  which 
meant  I  got  to  eat  breakfast  with  Nate  Maclntyre,  the  sheepherder.  He  even 
helped  me  like  oatmeal  with  canned  milk.  I  remember  his  pies,  too.  They  were 
thin  as  razor  blades,  with  the  crust  bearing  a  generous  layer  of  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  No  piece  of  pie  since  has  equaled  Nate's  pies  in  taste  —  they  were 
delectable,  delicious  and  desired.  Dad  probably  did  not  enjoy  them  nearly  as 
much  as  I. 

Loaded  with  wool,  on  our  way  out  of  the  hills,  I  would  ply  Dad  with 
multitudinous  questions,  all  of  which  were  answered  readily  and  to  a  young  boy's 
complete  satisfaction.  Questions  ranged  from  geology  of  the  terrain  to  bears, 
coyotes,  rattlesnakes,  and  wolves.  Once,  we  ran  over  a  huge  rattler  stretched  out 
sinuously  across  the  narrow  road.  Most,  if  not  all,  that  Dad  told  me  during  those 
wool-hauling  trips  to  Lava  Creek  came  from  his  personal  experiences  during 
earlier  times  in  those  hills  I  grew  to  love. 

I  also  loved  Dad's  truck,  just  about  as  much  as  I  loved  him.  A  few  times,  I 
went  with  him  on  trips  into  Utah  with  loads  of  grain.  Usually,  we  pulled  out 
around  midnight  so  we  could  travel  when  traffic  was  light  and  pavement  was  cool. 
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is  would  reduce  tire-wear.  After  all,  World  War  II  was  raging  and  rubber  was 
rce.  Gas,  too,  was  in  short  supply,  so  we  traveled  only  about  35  miles  per  hour, 
uiring  from  7  to  8  hours  to  make  Salt  Lake  City.  We  always  stopped  at 
Cammon  to  weigh-in  with  the  Idaho  State  Patrol.  Dad's  truck  was  small  (a  1.5 
Chevrolet).  It  had  a  single  axle  and  was  not  permitted  to  haul  more  than  6 
s. 

Before  leaving,  Mother  would  pack  a  lunch.  Dad  and  I  spent  much  time 
ng  and  singing.  Of  course,  I  asked  questions  incessantly,  concerning  the  truck 
country  through  which  we  passed,  but  Dad  never  seemed  to  tire  in  providing 
wers  that  satisfied  and  taught  a  young  mind  eager  to  learn. 

On  one  of  my  trips  with  Dad  into  Utah,  I  first  tasted  waffles  in  a  Malad 
aurant  —  in  those  ancient  days,  the  highway  ran  right  through  Malad.  The 
fles  were  delicious.  They  were  like  eating  cake  for  breakfast,  something  that 
ny  mind  ran  counter  to  custom. 

Trucking  was  hard  work.  Dad  would  back  up  to  a  Draper,  Utah  granary  and 
would  shovel  off  every  kernel  of  Idaho-grown  wheat  —  all  6  tons.   The  wheat 

fed  to  chickens  and  turkeys  (at  Thanksgiving  time,  we  may  have  received 

lpound  payment  for  the  wheat  we  hauled  while  eating  Utah'grown  turkey. 

w  were  we  to  know  that  the  turkey  with  which  we  were  gorging  stomachs  was 

raised  on  Idaho  wheat  hauled  to  a  Draper  farm  in  a  1.5'ton  Chevrolet  truck, 

n  shoveled  into  a  granary  by  a  hardworking  man  and  his  son?). 

After  unloading  the  grain,  Dad  would  drive  to  coal  mines  in  Helper,  50  miles 
th  of  Provo.  We  would  load  with  lump  or  slack  coal,  then  slowly  climb  the 
uous  and  seemingly  never-ending  grade  to  Soldier's  Summit.  Climbing  that 
I  grade  in  low  gears,  with  the  engine  whining  its  tortured  reluctance,  was 
laps  the  most  time-consuming  part  of  the  trip.  After  surmounting  the 
imit,  we  knew  for  certain  we  were  on  our  way  home. 

The  experience  I  remember  most  vividly,  while  trucking  coal  with  Dad, 
urred  during  a  trip  to  the  Blind  Bull  Coal  Mine  in  western  Wyoming.  The 
e  was  located  about  30  miles  up  Grey's  River  (named  after  John  Grey,  a  fur 
>per  for  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company).  After  25  miles  upriver,  a  secondary 
i  turned  east  up  a  side  canyon  while  the  River  and  main  road  turned  south. 
)ut  5  miles  up  a  rather  steep  grade,  the  road  ended  at  the  mine.  The  main  road 

dirt  with  fine  gravel.  The  secondary  road  to  the  mine  was  dirt  without  gravel 
was  narrow,  just  wide  enough  for  vehicles  to  pass.  Scenery  from  Alpine  to  the 
e  was  rugged  and  beautiful.  Wild  life,  in  that  earlier  time,  was  abundant, 
en  weather  was  dry,  problems  were  minimal,  but  when  rain  descended,  the 
J  was  hell.  First,  it  was  cut  out  of  a  mountain  and  ran  high  above  a  canyon 
Second,  rain  would  turn  it  into  a  muddy,  slick  surface,  making  driving 
ost  impossible.    I  remember  once,  as  we  slowly  spun  our  way  foot  by  foot  to 
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the  mine  in  a  rainstorm,  I  was  terrified  we  might  slip  off  the  edge  and  plunge  into 
the  canyon  below.  But  the  experience  I  remember  best  —  it  is  impressed  indelibly 
upon  mv  mind  forever  —  took  place  at  another  time  under  a  bright,  hot,  sunlit  sky 
as  we  approached  Alpine  from  the  mine  on  July  28,  1943. 

We  descended  the  5-mile  grade  slowly,  engine  whining  and  gear  shifter 
vibrating.  Windows  were  down  and  the  windshield  was  cranked  out  for  maximum 
ventilation.  The  descent  was  made  without  incident.  And  for  the  next  20  miles 
all  went  well.  Then,  suddenly,  we  heard  grinding.  Dad  looked  out  his  window  to 
see  a  truck  wheel  rolling  into  the  gulch  below.  We  stopped  and  found  that  lug 
nuts  had  sheared  off  rear  duals  on  the  passenger's  side.  The  wheel  Dad  saw  roll 
downhill  was  an  outside  dual.  The  inside  dual  was  nearly  off.  To  have  moved  the 
truck  would  have  grounded  the  axle. 

We  jacked  up  axle  and  truck  then  labored  with  difficulty  to  get  the  duals  in 
place.  Before  leaving  home,  I  had  cleaned  the  truck  cab,  and  in  characteristic 
thoroughness  had  removed  a  tool  Dad  thought  was  needed.  It  was  a  "damned  25 
cent  file."  In  most  instances,  such  a  tool  would  not  be  needed,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  needed  because  we  got  the  duals  back  on  a  slightly-grooved 
axle  without  the  file,  but  in  his  moment  of  extreme  frustration,  Dad  perceived  the 
file's  absolute  necessity.  He  fumed,  fussed,  scolded,  and  swore  until  I  wished  I 
had  never  been  born.  Finally,  after  the  duals  were  in  place,  we  found  3  lug  nuts 
and  bolts  with  sufficient  threads  to  tighten  and  hold  the  duals  in  place.  We  crept 
down  the  narrow  road  for  about  3  miles  to  a  wider  place.  By  this  time,  the  lug 
nuts  had  worked  loose,  and  to  continue  was  not  possible.  A  line  of  coal  trucks 
had  followed  us  down  from  where  we  had  been  stopped.  They  now  went  around 
us  and  continued  their  journey  home.  The  only  one  who  stopped  was  Elmer 
Curtis,  Dad's  friend.  He  gave  Dad  and  me  a  ride  to  Alpine  about  2  miles  away. 
There,  Dad  called  home  for  help.  We  quenched  our  thirst  with  soda  pop,  which 
never  before  had  been  so  refreshing.  I  then  rode  home  with  Elmer  in  his  2-ton 
International.   Dad  remained  with  his  truck. 

Meanwhile,  Mother  sent  Uncle  Tom  to  Idaho  Falls  to  buy  lug  bolts  and  nuts. 
He,  then,  took  these  to  Dad,  stranded  70  miles  away.  That  night,  I  went  to  bed 
exhausted  and  slept  so  soundly,  I  missed  a  first-class  air  show  over  Ucon  the  next 
morning.  Ervin  Miskin,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  who  piloted  a  B-24  long-range 
Liberator  Bomber  flew  over  the  village  at  tree  top  level  to  say  goodbye  to  family 
and  friends.  He  was  being  transferred  overseas  to  the  southwest  Pacific.  This  was 
his  homecoming  —  he  never  returned  home  alive  from  the  War.  Meanwhile, 
back  to  Dad  and  Uncle  Tom  —  they  did  not  get  home  until  long  after  dark. 

Through  ensuing  years,  I  have  thought  much  about  this  incident  in  my  life. 
In  reviewing  the  situation,  I  have  felt  sorry  for  Dad.  He  was  under  pressure. 
Time  was  precious.  He  always  needed  more  money  and  time  than  were  available. 
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il  trucks  began  piling  up  behind  him.  Fortunately,  he  and  I  had  the  duals  back 
:heir  axle  before  a  long  line  had  developed.  But  a  wider  place  in  the  road  was 
ded  for  the  trucks  to  pass  —  Dad,  consequently,  felt  pressured  to  get  on  down 
road.  Finally,  the  afternoon  was  hot,  very  hot.  We  sweat  profusely.  We  had 
.vater.   We  were  thirsty. 

After  we  had  reached  a  wide  place  in  the  road  where  trucks  behind  us  could 
5,  and  after  we  had  satisfied  our  thirst  in  an  Alpine  mercantile  establishment, 

after  Dad  had  phoned  for  help,  and  sent  me  home  with  Elmer  Curtis,  he  had 
e  to  think  —  at  least  4  hours.  Knowing  what  I  would  have  thought  under 
se  circumstances,  I  believe  I  know  what  Dad  thought.  He  reviewed  the  ugly 
ation  and  determined  that  the  "damned  file"  was  not  really  necessary  after  all. 
felt  genuine  sorrow  for  words  spoken  in  anger  and  frustration.  I  know  he 
;d  me.  He  proved  that  beyond  question  throughout  his  life.  I  know  he  knew 
weaknesses.  I  know,  too,  he  felt  a  keen  need  to  repent  of  wrongdoing  and  rise 
ve  weaknesses.  He  expressed  that  to  me  more  than  once.  Even  though  the 
ler  may  suppose  I  developed  negative  feelings  concerning  my  father  because 
lose  to  record  this  incident  here,  please  know  I  have  nothing  but  love  and 
>ect  for  the  man  who  helped  make  me  what  I  am.  I  may  have  behaved  as  he 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Who  am  I  to  judge  the  worthiness  of  one  who 
d  and  gave  his  life  to  9  children,  all  of  them  worthy  of  commendation? 
So  why  did  I  choose  to  tell  this  story?  I  have  told  it  because  it  was  a  powerful 

hing  experience  in  my  life.  First,  I  returned  the  file  to  its  rightful  resting  place 
ind  the  seat  in  Dad's  truck.  Second,  I  saw  Dad  at  his  worst,  and  I  have 
gined  him  at  his  best,  feeling  shame  for  wrongdoing  and  promising  God  to  live 

e  Christlike.   Dad  never  pretended.   He  never  hid  himself  from  his  children. 

y  knew  him  for  what  he  really  was  and  they  loved  him  for  that  as  well.    He 

a  prime  example  of  human  nature,  striving  to  be  better,  failing  in  his  striving, 
l  striving  again,  even  harder.  Dad  never  gave  up.  He  strove  to  be  better  until 

:h  claimed  his  worn  out  body,  but  not  his  unconquerable  determination.    In 

striving,  he  did  right. 

A  happy  memory  for  me  was  associated  with  my  return  from  the  mission 

.  I  finished  my  mission  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Dad  and  Mother  came 

ne.   They  brought  some  of  the  children  —  Portia,  Therel,  Rich,  and  Jeanie. 

reunion  was  happy  and  the  trip  home  pleasant.  I  do  not  know  where  Dad  got 

money  to  finance  the  trip,  but  I  think  he  and  Mother  felt  it  was  well-spent. 

1. 
We  toured  Albuquerque,  then  Isletta,  an  Indian  Pueblo  11  miles  distant, 
and  Mother  were  shocked  at  the  Elder's  living  quarters  in  Isletta.    Mother 

ir  did  get  over  how  stark  they  were.   She  mentioned  them  30  years  later  in  a 

^ersation  about  my  mission  and  their  trip  to  get  me.   I  am  glad  she  never  saw 
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what  1  lived  in  at  Sells,  Arizona.  That  would  have  blown  her  mind.  She  and  Dad 
w  ere  interested  in  the  Indians  and  their  way  of  life.  I  proudly  introduced  them  to 
mv  Indian  friends  and  enjoyed  the  interchanges  between  them  and  the  Indians. 
They  became  acquainted  with  another  part  of  the  world  and  a  different  way  of  life. 
To  watch  that  happen  was  fun  and  gratifying.  Dad,  especially,  was  curious  and 
asked  numerous  questions  covering  geography,  geology,  history,  and  political 
science.  He  was  friendly  with  the  Indians  and  they  liked  him.  Mother  was 
somewhat  reserved.   The  children  were  awe-struck. 

We  left  Albuquerque  on  January  28  (1953).  The  trip  took  7  days.  We  drove 
across  New  Mexico,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup.  We  drove  across  Arizona, 
stopping  at  Holbrook,  Winslow,  Flagstaff,  Peach  Springs,  and  Kingman.  The 
folks  were  as  interested  in  Arizona  as  New  Mexico. 

We  spent  time  in  Peach  Springs.  I  wanted  friends  there  to  meet  my  family. 
So  we  visited  with  the  Johnsons  (a  White  family)  and  the  McGees  (an  Indian 
family).  Dad  and  Mother  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Rollie  and  Lorraine 
Johnson,  a  friendship  that  lasted  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I  was  gratified  to  watch 
that  happen. 

We  were  awe-struck  with  Hoover  Dam.  Such  a  mass  of  concrete,  we  had 
never  seen  before.  Dad  preferred  to  call  the  Dam  "Boulder"  rather  than 
"Hoover."  Republican  President  Herbert  Hoover,  after  whom  it  was  named,  was 
not  one  of  Dad's  favorites. 

We  stopped  in  Las  Vegas  and  were  overwhelmed  with  worldly  signs  and  sins 
of  the  city.  This  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  me,  having  labored  for  2  years  in 
God's  service,  now  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  world  materialism  and  its 
physical  allurements.  I  kept  thinking  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Through  ensuing 
years,  however,  I  have  altered  feelings  about  Las  Vegas  sufficiently  to  succumb 
superficially  to  its  enticements,  such  as  playing  an  occasional  slot  machine  and 
attending  a  night  show.  Strange  how  one's  tolerance  of  worldly  ways  may  increase 
in  relationship  to  a  lessening  of  spiritual  activity. 

I  do  not  remember  snow  on  the  ground,  and  we  made  good  time  while 
traveling.  I  drove  most  of  the  way  home  and  enjoyed  it.  Dad,  recently,  had  traded 
for  a  Nash  car,  an  off-brand  that  did  not  enhance  our  image,  but  it  drove  well  and 
gave  a  comfortable  ride.  Besides,  I  was  happy  to  drive  a  car  again.  Driving  an\ 
car,  I  thought,  transcended  riding  bicycles  and  motor  scooters. 

We  arrived  home  February  3,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  comfortable  feelings 
experienced  as  I  walked  through  the  house,  smelling  familiar  odors  and  noticing, 
with  satisfaction,  only  a  few  minor  changes.  Meeting  family  members  who  had 
stayed  home  was  exciting  —  Geniece,  Robert,  and  Kendall.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  a  young  man  who  soon  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  family. 
He  was  Geniece's  fiance,  David  Smith.   I  believe  Dad  and  Mother  were  as  happ\ 
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e  home  as  I.  They  missed  their  whole  family  in  familiar  surroundings.  At  last, 
were  all  home,  together,  except  for  one  on  a  mission  beyond  our  reach.  That 
satisfying. 

Before  moving  on,  I  should  mention  that  9  months  after  returning  from  the 
sion  field,  Dad  and  Mother  somehow  acquired  sufficient  funds  to  take  Robert, 
idall  and  me  to  Mesa,  Arizona  where  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the 
yd  and  Ruth  Goodman  family.  I  was  especially  interested  in  their  daughter, 
ria.  With  Gloria,  we  journeyed  to  Sells,  15  miles  north  of  Mexico,  where  I 
labored  and  first  met  the  Goodmans.  Except  for  Arizona's  desert  heat,  the 
:s  seemed  to  enjoy  this  trip  as  much  as  the  first  one.  Important  to  them  was 
;ive  the  same  opportunity  to  Robert  and  Kendall  as  that  given  to  their  other 
dren.  They  attempted  to  treat  all  their  children  equally,  giving  no  advantage 
>ne  over  others. 

During  the  Fall  of  1954,  I  drove  school  bus  for  District  93,  attended  Ricks 
lege,  and  worked  the  midnight  shift  at  Idaho  Potato  Grower's  processing  plant 
daho  Falls.  I  would  dash  home  from  school  to  drive  bus,  then  do  chores  before 
lg  to  bed  at  6:00.  Dad,  who  also  worked  at  the  plant,  would  wake  me  at 
30.  I  felt  sleepy  and  tired  most  of  the  time.  I  know  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
1  ever  did  was  to  wake  me  each  night. 

In  this  processing  plant,  cull  potatoes  were  cooked,  shredded,  dehydrated, 
bagged  for  shipment  to  wholesalers.  I  dumped  trays,  then  advanced  to  the 
kers,  and  finally  was  assigned  to  the  dehydration  tunnels.  Dad  tended  the 
it's  gas'fueled  boilers.  Next  to  the  foreman,  Dad  had  the  most  responsible  job 
he  plant.  Physically,  he  did  not  work  hard,  but  tending  the  boilers  was  a 
stant  concern,  demanding  complete  attention.  When  a  boiler  was  working,  its 
id  was  deafening.  Two  of  them,  working  together,  only  compounded  the 
e.  Yet,  Dad  was  there  in  the  boiler  room  probably  90  percent  of  the  time 
ing  an  8'hour  shift. 

I  enjoyed  being  with  Dad.  Whenever,  I  got  ahead  in  my  work,  I  visited  him 
le  boiler  room  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Frequently,  I  would  lie  down  behind  a 
aming  boiler  and  sleep.    Dad  would  awake  me  when  I  needed  to  return  to 

.  I  always  looked  forward  to  and  enjoyed  those  visits.  Dad  was  easy  to  visit 
l  and  helped  make  my  work  tolerable. 

Gloria  and  I  were  married  in  the  Mesa,  Arizona  Temple  June  8,  1955.  Dad 
Mother  drove  me  to  Arizona.  We  had  planned  to  drive  2  cars  so  Gloria  and 
uld  return  home  alone,  but  could  not  afford  the  expense.  This  meant  she  and 
iturned  home  with  them,  not  much  of  a  honeymoon,  but  under  the 
umstances,  we  could  not  do  more. 

I  helped  finance  the  trip  and  wedding  expenses,  but  could  not  pay  all.  Where 

and   Mother  got  money  with   which   to   help,   I   had   no   idea.      I  do   not 
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remember,  though,  of  their  expressing  concern  about  where  it  would  come  from. 
Their  children  came  before  other  considerations,  and  they  would  beg  and  borrow 
before  letting  their  children  down.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  courage, 
determination,  faith,  and  sacrifice  manifest  as  they  provided  first  for  their  children 
and  then  for  themselves. 

The  return  trip  to  Idaho  lasted  3  days,  1  day  longer  than  necessary.  Dad  and 
Mother,  I  am  sure,  wanted  to  make  the  trip  as  pleasant  as  possible  and  not  rush 
home.  Undoubtedly,  they  felt  they  were  in  our  way,  but  never  said  a  word  that 
offended  or  caused  us  to  wish  they  were  not  there.  I  did  not  find  until  later  that 
Dad  had  a  prostate  problem  while  on  this  trip.  Soon  after  we  returned,  he  spent 
time  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Riverview  Hospital,  undergoing  surgery  for  an  enlarged 
prostate. 

A  fact  for  which  I  have  entertained  sincere  appreciation  during  years  since 
Gloria  and  I  returned  from  life  in  Western  Samoa  involved  Dad  and  Mother's 
unreserved  acceptance  of  the  children  we  brought  back  with  us.  In  Samoa,  we 
adopted  Daniel.  Six  years  later  his  brother,  Steve,  came  to  live  with  us.  We 
adopted  Steve  when  he  was  a  mature  young  man.  But  also,  when  we  returned,  we 
brought  Emmie  Matua  with  us,  a  19-year  old  high  school  student  who,  though  not 
adopted,  became  as  thoroughly  a  part  of  our  family  as  the  boys.  These 
Polynesians  were  accepted  well  by  members  of  the  communities  in  which  we  lived. 
They  were  accepted  very  well  by  Dad,  Mother,  and  their  children.  They  became 
full-fledged  members  of  the  Andrus  family,  as  loved  by  all  as  any  other  family 
members.  I  saw  no  racial  prejudice,  not  even  a  trace,  exhibited  by  Dad  and 
Mother. 

The  greatest  testimony  of  innate  goodness  concerning  Dad  and  Mother  has 
its  roots  in  their  life-long  consecration  of  energy,  money,  talent,  and  time  in 
behalf  of  their  children.  They  married  just  before  the  financial  market  crashed  in 
1929.  They  lived  through  10  years  of  economic  depression,  the  longest  and  most 
severe  depression  in  this  nation's  history.  Yet,  during  that  time,  Mother  gave  birth 
to  5  children,  all  of  whom  were  physically  active,  healthy,  and  well.  Money  to 
clothe  and  feed  such  a  family,  when  money  was  scarce,  came  only  after  exercising 
faith,  working  hard,  and  working  together.  It  came  only  after  sacrificing  personal 
desires  and  needs  for  family  welfare.  Dad  and  Mother  could  have  enjoyed  a 
reasonably  comfortable  life,  even  during  those  hard  depression  years,  if  they  had 
not  raised  children.  But  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  did  they  raise 
children,  they  raised  them  in  abundance  —  9  in  all,  enough  to  fill  a  marital 
treasure  chest. 

This  is  what  I  remember  about  Dad  and  Mother,  more  than  anything  else. 
I  have  nothing  but  admiration,  love,  and  respect  for  these  good  people. 
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ria  Goodman  Andrus 

I  had  the  less-than-enviable  position  of  being  the  first  daughter-in-law  in  the 
ily.  Alyn  and  I  were  married  in  1955;  Rich  and  Millie,  not  until  1967.  Many 
nges  occurred  in  family  dynamics  during  that  12-year  period. 

Dad  died  on  July  16,  1976  (Emmie's  birthday  and  The  Year  of  The  Flood  — 

could  we  ever  forget) .  Alyn  and  1  had  left  early  that  afternoon  to  drive  to  the 
I  races  in  Pocatello.  As  we  were  sitting  on  the  bleachers,  a  woman  in  back  of 
opened  a  can  of  beer  which  sprayed  all  over  my  arm  and  back.  Then  almost 
lediately,  one  of  the  racing  vehicles  crashed  right  in  front  of  us,  which  caused 
ige  dust  "storm."  That  thick  layer  of  dust  clung  to  my  beer-soaked  shirt;  Alyn 

I  discussed  leaving  when  we  suddenly  heard  the  announcer  over  the  p. a. 
em  ask  Alyn  to  come  to  the  announcer's  booth.  He  was  informed  by  a  family 
nber  that  Dad  had  been  taken  to  the  Idaho  Falls  Riverview  Hospital  and  was 
expected  to  live.  We  left  immediately  and  arrived  shortly  before  he  passed 
y.  1  was  mortified  to  bring  the  strong  stench  of  alcohol  onto  Dad's  death 
le.  While  1  did  not  love  Dad  in  the  same  way  I  loved  Mother,  1  recognized  that 
like  each  of  us,  had  great  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses. 

Mother's  first  gift  to  me  were  the  temple  clothes  she  had  Aunt  Dot  make  for 

I'm  still  wearing  the  apron,  and  think  of  Mother  and  Aunt  Dot  each  time  I'm 
le  temple. 

Alyn  and  I  lived  in  Ucon  only  briefly  before  we  went  to  Western  Samoa  in 
9;  after  we  returned  from  Samoa  in  1962,  we  lived  there  until  the  Fall  of 
8,  taking  out  a  couple  of  years  to  attend  ISU.  With  both  Mother  and  me 
ing  rather  reticent  personalities,  our  involvement  was  rather  low-key. 
vever,  she  and  I  had  such  a  pleasant  relationship,  I  assumed  all  of  those 
her-in-law  jokes  were  nonsense. 

I  loved  Mother  for  her  unreserved  acceptance  of  our  Samoan  kids  —  Emmie 
Daniel,  and  later,  Steve.  Once,  soon  after  we  arrived  home  from  Samoa,  she 
arked  about  Daniel  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  turn  out  like  those  "White 
."  She  meant  the  rambunctious  kids  belonging  to  Glen  and  Barbara 
genbotham  White,  who  lived  in  Higg's  house.  I  knew  what  she  meant,  so 
l't  take  offense,  but  she  suddenly  realized  how  that  might  have  sounded,  and 
ogized  profusely  several  times.    She  and  I,  then,  had  a  good  laugh  about  it. 

Soon  after  returning  from  Samoa,  Alyn  needed  to  return  to  Salt  Lake  City 
e  fitted  with  contact  lenses  to  curb  his  conical  cornea  problem.  Emmie  and 
iel  stayed  with  Mother  and  Dad.  That  was  the  time  Daniel  broke  his  leg  while 

ing  Rich  on  Mother's  recently  waxed  kitchen  floor.  Dad  and  Mother  were  the 
s  who  took  him  to  Rigby  to  the  doctor  to  have  a  cast  put  on  that  leg,  and  had 
urse  him  until  Alyn  and  I  returned  home. 
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I  occasionally  sewed  house  dresses  for  Mother;  she  was  ever  gracious  in  her 
compliments  and  expressions  of  thanks.  Later,  when  I  was  working  at  Ricks 
College,  she  called  several  times  to  ask  if  I  would  drive  her  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
C  \  e  doctor.  It  seems  to  me  we'd  drive  down  in  the  afternoon,  stay  overnight  with 
Portia  and  Ron,  go  to  the  doctor  the  following  morning,  and  drive  home  that 
afternoon.     She  appreciated  every  little  act  of  service  given  her. 

And  then,  there  was  Duke.  Duke  was  a  rather  small  black  Lab  who  loved 
Mother  and  was  her  protector.  One  afternoon  Mother  asked  me  to  curl  her  hair. 
As  I  was  standing  by  her  chair  in  the  kitchen,  I  placed  a  foot  on  one  of  the  chair 
rungs.  Duke  was  there  immediately,  snarling  and  ready  to  attack.  I  quickly 
removed  my  foot,  and  he  settled  down.  I  had  a  healthier  respect  for  Duke  and  his 
devotion  to  Mother  after  that. 

In  her  later  years  after  she  developed  Macular  Degeneration,  Mother  used 
her  keen  memory  to  her  advantage  and  ours.  She  listened  to  the  radio  much  of 
the  time  during  the  day,  and  could  tell  us  when  certain  local  ball  games  were  going 
to  be  played,  or  what  the  scores  were  after  the  games  had  been  played.  Her 
intellect  was  sharp  and  astute  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Because  of  her  vision 
problems,  Mother  received  audio  tapes  both  from  the  State  of  Idaho  and  from  the 
Church. 

After  Dad's  death,  Alyn  and  I  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  with  Mother  each 
Friday  evening  as  part  of  our  "date"  night.  She  and  we  looked  forward  to  those 
visits.  After  her  passing,  we  instinctively  wanted  to  drive  to  Ucon  on  Friday 
evening  before  we  would  suddenly  remember  she  was  living  in  a  much  better 
place. 

The  morning  in  May  1985  when  a  family  member  called  my  office  to  inform 
me  Mother  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  I  notified  Alyn  as  quickly  as  I  could 
locate  him.  I,  however,  was  involved  in  the  testing  portion  of  inaugurating 
telephone  registration  at  Ricks  College  and  had  assembled  a  team  of  telephone 
and  computer  experts  to  de'bug  the  system  that  very  morning.  I  felt  I  could  not 
leave  campus,  but  have  always  regretted  not  being  there  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  bid  Mother  a  loving  farewell. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Melba  and  Reed  Andrus  family;  and,  in  helping 
Alyn  with  The  Brown  Book  (and  now  this  book),  1  have  come  to  appreciate  even 
more  the  heritage  Mother  and  Dad's  children  have.  1  enjoy  being  around  Alyn's 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  spouses,  and  express  my  thanks  for  their  acceptance 
of  me  and  our  kids. 

Geniece  Andrus  Smith 

Dad  was  my  idol.  In  my  eyes,  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  do.  He  was 
well  read.  He  was  a  great  scriptorian.  He  knew  the  scriptures  and  could  interpret 
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m  better  than  anyone  I  know.  He  had  so  much  wisdom.  He  could  advise  and 
ruct  and  explain  and  he  was  an  example  to  me  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  a  man 
lis  word.  He  had  no  fear  in  standing  up  to  another  person  in  defending 
iteousness  and  what  he  believed  in  so  far  as  principle  and  fairness.  He  spoke 
ideas  and  his  mind  and  never  wavered  from  what  he  believed  in.  He  wanted 
b  one  of  his  children  to  be  honest,  upright,  and  fair.  I  knew  he  could  fix 
thing,  that  included  everything.   He  was  able  to  fix  it  all  in  my  eyes. 

Dad  had  a  temper  and  was  short  on  patience.  I  didn't  like  this,  even  though 
herited  some  of  the  same.  When  he  got  angry  he  swore,  and  that  really 
tiered  me,  but  he  never  ever  used  the  Lord's  name  in  vain.  He  might  have  been 
;k  to  anger,  but  he  was  also  quick  to  repent.  And  when  it  was  over,  it  was  over 
not  mentioned  again.  Dad  loved  us  kids,  all  of  us.  He  seldom  ever  went  any 
:e  without  taking  some  of  us  with  him.  Whenever  we  made  a  trip  to  Idaho 
>,  no  mater  how  poor  we  were,  we  could  always  plan  on  a  treat  —  a  big  ice 
im  cone  at  Ovard's  Ice  cream  Factory  on  Park  Avenue,  or  ice  cream  cones  at 
ertson's  on  Capitol  Avenue,  or  malts  or  banana  splits  at  Mel  Johnson's  Drug 
*A"  Street,  or  there  were  donuts  at  Hart's  Bakery  on  Yellowstone  Highway. 
I  always  saw  to  it  that  we  had  a  treat,  treats  that  we  would  remember. 

We  can't  talk  about  Dad  without  talking  about  Mother.    I  always  felt  like 

7  were  a  team.   They  complemented  each  other.   I  think  I  was  about  a  first  or 

md  grader  when  Dad  and  Mother  went  to  town  one  afternoon  to  do  some 

pping.    They  were  in  Montgomery  Ward's  store  and  they  had  taken  Gordon 

Robert  with  them.    Montgomery  Ward's  was  a  large  store;  in  fact,  it  was  3 

ies  high  with  furniture  on  the  3r  floor.  Bob  became  separated  from  them  and 

n  they  realized  Bob  was  not  close  by,  the  folks  and  Gordon  started  looking. 

Bob.    Others  became  involved  in  the  search.    They  searched  the  store,  they 

ched  outside  the  store.  They  called  us  at  home  and  told  us  that  Bob  was  lost. 

member  praying  at  home  in  private  that  the  folks  would  find  Bob.     They 

ed  all  afternoon,  and  it  became  time  to  close  the  store.  One  of  the  employees 

le  furniture  department  was  making  his  rounds  getting  ready  for  closing.   On 

of  the  couches  in  the  far  end  of  the  store,  he  found  Robert  sound  asleep.  Bob 

wandered  up  the  stairs,  but  couldn't  find  his  way  back  to  Dad  and  Mother  and 

cried  himself  to  sleep.    What  a  joyous  reunion,  and  my  prayers  along  with 

irs  had  been  answered. 

When  I  was  about  12  years  old  Mother  sent  Dad  and  me  to  town  to  buy  me 

ir  of  new  dress  shoes.    Money  was  always  tight  and  we  didn't  very  often  get 

shoes,  and  when  we  did  we  had  to  make  sure  we  bought  with  care  and  we  had 

e  very  practical.   Well,  Dad  and  I  went  into  Hudson's  Shoe  store.    I  was  just 

ing  into  my  teen  years  and  so  I  wanted  a  dress  shoe  with  somewhat  of  a  heel 

t.    The  clerk  brought  out  2  pairs  of  shoes.    One  pair  was  very  practical  and 
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worths  of  wearing  to  everything  for  a  long  time.  The  other  was  a  pair  of  green 
pumps  with  a  medium  sized  high  heel.  Of  course,  I  wanted  the  green  pumps. 
They  cost  $12,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  then.  Dad  didn't  try  to  talk  me  out  of 
them.  In  fact,  he  bought  them  for  me.  I  was  so  happy  until  I  got  home  and  faced 
Mother.  1  only  remember  Mother  getting  really  angry  and  upset  with  me  a  couple 
of  times  in  my  life,  and  this  was  one  of  those  times.  But  that  day  I  was  Dad's  girl. 

In  the  early  years  of  life  when  a  child  is  exploring  and  learning  and 
developing  a  taste  for  clothes  and  food  and  music  and  culture  and  people  and 
personalities,  a  parent's  influence  is  so  essential  to  us  and  how  we  develop  and 
perceive  and  learn.  Dad  had  such  an  influence  on  my  development  for  truth  and 
people  and  likes  and  tastes  and  attitudes  and  perceptions.  I  will  talk  about  a  few 
of  these  things. 

Dad  never  went  to  town  in  his  shabby,  dirty  work  clothes.  He  always 
changed  and  cleaned  up.  He  was  always  concerned  and  cared  for  people  who  had 
very  little  or  nothing  regardless  of  how  poor  or  uneducated  they  were.  He  cared 
for  and  helped  others  out  even  when  he  had  nothing  himself.  He  showed  great 
respect  for  many  who  were  shunned  by  others.  I  learned  very  early  in  my  young 
life  about  the  things  I  have  mentioned  —  not  necessarily  because  of  his  words,  but 
because  of  his  example  and  deeds.  When  I  was  about  4  or  5  years  old,  Dad  was 
a  legislator  over  in  Boise.  He  was  gone  all  that  winter,  but  he  came  home  to  visit 
us  on  one  weekend.  It  was  Friday  night  and  Mother  let  Alyn  and  Gordon  and  me 
stay  up  to  wait  his  arrival.  We  kids  were  so  excited.  I  still  feel  the  excitement 
today.  The  reunion  was  wonderful,  but  along  with  it  came  gifts.  He  brought 
Alyn,  Gordon  and  me  each  a  beautiful  turquoise  ring,  a  real  turquoise  stone  set 
in  sterling  silver,  and  it  fit.  I  still  have  my  ring  to  this  day  and  I  treasure  it.  No 
cheap  gift!  Just  the  best!  When  I  was  5  or  6  years  old,  Dad  was  trucking  coal  out 
of  Price,  Utah.  He  took  me  with  him  on  one  of  his  trips.  Mother  saw  to  it  that 
I  had  a  new  pant  suit  to  wear.  It  was  navy  blue  and  had  a  sailor  suit  collar.  I  felt 
wonderful  in  it.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  Dad  introduced  me  to  "Cream  Soda"  pop. 
We  stopped  in  Sandy,  Utah  and  visited  with  Grandma  Brown's  sister,  Aunt  Lizzie 
and  Uncle  Charles  Crapo.  We  had  truck  trouble  on  our  way  home  and  had  to 
get  help  to  come  from  Pocatello  to  Downey  to  fix  it.  But  it  was  also  on  this  trip 
that  Dad  and  I  sang  a  lot  and  one  of  the  main  songs  was  "You  are  My  Sunshine." 

I  went  to  the  hills  with  Dad  to  haul  wool  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  One  time, 
Uncle  Jack  Phillips  was  with  us  and  we  stopped  in  Iona  for  gas  and  lollipops. 
Uncle  Jack  could  make  a  lollipop  sound  and  taste  better  than  anyone  else  I  know. 

Another  trip  was  to  the  shearing  corrals  along  Lava  Creek  —  there  were  Dad 
and  Alyn  and  me.  Nate,  who  was  the  sheepherder,  was  an  interesting  and  unique 
man;  his  sheep  camp  intrigued  me.  I  would  have  loved  to  play  house  in  it.  H<. 
had  baking  powder  biscuits  that  we  spread  with  cold,  greasy  mutton  tallow  — just 
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in  fat  —  but  we  thought  it  was  great.  There  was  a  young  fellow  there  that 
ing  that  had  a  full  case  of  Wrigley's  chewing  gum.  Both  Alyn  and  I  got  a 
kage  of  gum.  This  was  so  great  because  it  was  during  the  second  World  War 
[  Wrigley's  gum  was  impossible  to  buy.  The  shearing  of  the  sheep  was  hard  and 
ited  the  smell,  but  it  was  good  being  with  Dad  and  Alyn. 

There  was  also  a  trip  to  the  Brown  Bear  Coal  mine  that  I  took  with  Dad  and 
cle  Tom.  Dad  gave  his  services  and  help  often  to  the  Ucon  Ward;  one  of  these 
rices  was  with  the  truck  hauling  all  of  the  Boy  Scout  equipment  to  Scout  Camp 
rreasure  Mountain.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  I  went  with  him  and 
cle  Tom.  After  we  unloaded  all  the  scout  equipment  at  Treasure  Mountain, 
headed  across  the  valley  to  the  Brown  Bear  mine,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
ling  logs  and  wood  out  of  there.  I  was  very  young  and  don't  know  all  the 
ails,  but  I  remember  the  day  and  the  trip.   I  had  to  ask  Dad  to  stop  and  let  me 

0  the  bathroom  down  in  the  bushes.  Well,  before  long  I  had  to  go  again,  but 
ause  of  Uncle  Tom  being  with  us,  I  was  afraid  to  ask  Dad  to  stop  again.  I  held 
>r  a  long  time  and  was  in  a  lot  of  pain  by  the  time  we  reached  the  lumber  mill, 
er  relief  —  I'll  never  forget  that. 

You  can  see  that  as  a  small  child,  I  did  quite  a  lot  of  things  with  Dad,  then 

got  older  and  there  were  more  babies  being  born  to  the  family,  I  became 

her's  helper  and  right  arm,  and  so  things  changed  a  great  deal  in  my  life. 

ire  were  still  the  summer  evenings  after  long,  hot  days  in  the  field  that  Dad 

lid  take  us  kids  up  to  the  canal  in  Robinson's  field  and  we'd  swim.   One  such 

afternoon,  it  was  so  hot,  and  I  remember  Dad  jumped  into  the  canal  with  all 

clothes  on,  including  his  hat.   We  laughed  and  had  a  good  time. 

Dad  was  the  County  Commissioner  in  1945  when,  in  August  of  that  year, 
ory  of  the  war  was  announced.  I  had  been  with  Dad  up  in  Swan  Valley  when 
as  announced  on  KID  radio.  We  were  on  our  way  home  when  word  came  that 
war  was  over.   What  a  great  day.   Dad  and  I  rejoiced  together. 

I  did  a  lot  of  work  out  in  the  field  at  hay  time,  grain  harvest  time,  pulling 
ds  and  weeding  potatoes,  and  one  year  beets.  Harvesting  potatoes  and  in  the 
ng  of  the  year  when  Alyn  was  gone,  I  would  plow.    I  would  ride  the  harrow 

the  level  and  help  plant  potatoes  and  cut  potatoes,  but  my  time  became 
ded  between  helping  Dad  and  helping  Mother.  By  the  time  I  was  12,  Gordon 

1  in  August  of  1946,  and  Jean  was  born  a  month  and  a  half  later;  that  left  the 
:s  still  with  8  children.  Mother  needed  lots  of  help  in  the  house,  so  I  stepped 
to  the  plate.  I  wanted  to  play  the  piano  really  badly  and  even  though  I  had 
en  piano  lessons  from  Sarah  Woolf,  Melba  Woolf,  Dollie  Clayton,  and 
fessor  Clive,  I  had  to  practice  at  the  Church  or  over  at  Grandma  Andrus's. 
finally  got  our  own  piano  when  I  was  around  13  years  old.  By  then,  there  was 
of  work  and  Mother  needed  my  help.     Every  time  I  sat  down  to  play  or 
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practice  the  piano  and  Dad  came  into  the  house,  he  scolded  me  and  told  me  to 
help  Mother.  I  quit  taking  lessons  and  felt  guilty  every  time  I  tried  to  play  the 
piano.  One  week  before  Dad  died,  and  David  and  I  were  visiting  the  folks,  Dad 
apologized  to  me  for  his  actions  and  said  he  was  truly  sorry  I  had  not  had  the 
chance  that  I  should  have  had  to  be  a  good  pianist  because  I  really  had  a  love  for 
the  piano  and  the  desire,  and  Professor  Clive  had  told  him  years  before  that  I  had 
the  hands  and  talent  to  do  well.  I  told  him  it  was  okay;  Mother  had  needed  me 
more  than  I  needed  to  play.  However,  I  still  have  a  real  yearning  to  play  the  piano 
well. 

One  night  a  group  of  friends  wanted  to  pick  me  up  to  go  to  the  drive-in 
theater.  It  was  boys  and  girls  alike.  Dad  said  no,  I  could  not  go.  I  was  so  hurt 
and  disappointed.  I  was  really  mad  at  him.  Years  later  I  realized  how  wise  he  was 
and  I'm  so  grateful  for  his  wisdom. 

Dad  knew  and  was  respected  by  many  people;  because  of  this  he  lined  me  up 
for  a  job  interview  with  the  LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  I  was  hired  and  worked 
my  Junior  and  Senior  years  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
hospital. 

I  graduated  from  the  new  Bonneville  High  School  in  the  spring  of  1952,  and 
went  right  to  work  for  Bill  and  Clarabelle  Call  as  a  nanny  for  their  3  girls.  Bill 
had  been  inducted  into  the  service  as  a  dentist,  and  since  he  and  Clarabelle  owned 
Farr  Candy  Company,  she  had  to  run  the  company.  I  worked  for  them  all 
summer,  but  I  wanted  to  go  to  college  so  badly.  However,  there  was  no  money 
and  Alyn  was  in  the  mission  field.  I  insisted  that  Dad  and  Mother  take  some  of 
the  money  each  month  that  I  made  to  help  finance  our  missionary.  Dad  knew 
how  unhappy  I  was  with  this  job,  so  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  his 
cousins,  Hazel  McKell  from  Utah,  to  come  take  the  Call  job.  He  then  went  to 
Howard  Cullimore,  who  was  President  and  hiring  agent  for  Snake  River  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  here  in  Idaho  Falls.  I  was  interviewed  and  hired  at  the 
insurance  company. 

David  and  I  had  been  dating  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half  on  a  pretty  steady 
basis  and  were  getting  serious  about  marriage.  Even  though  there  was  no  money 
to  go  to  college,  Dad  advised  me  that  if  David  and  I  were  truly  in  love  and  serious 
about  marriage,  it  wasn't  the  smartest  thing  for  me  to  go  away  to  college  and  leave 
a  young  man  behind.  Needless  to  say,  David  and  I  became  engaged  in  November 
of  1952  and  married  in  April  of  1953  (nineteen  years  following  my  birth  on  April 
17,  1934).  Dad  was  so  wise  and  knew  my  heart  and  knew  how  to  help  and  advise 
me.  After  David  and  I  were  married  and  Mother  was  teaching  for  Little  People's 
Academy,  Dad  and  Mother  came  almost  every  day  and  we'd  eat  lunch  together. 
Dad  especially  loved  it  when  I  fixed  ham  and  beans.  It  was  one  of  his  favorite 
meals.    Dad  and  David  had  a  special  relationship  right  from  the  beginning  of  mv 
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courtship  with  David.  Before  we  were  married,  David  would  pick  me  up  from  my 
work  and  drive  me  home  to  Ucon  and  then  work  all  evening  with  Dad  and  the 
younger  boys,  Bob  and  Kendall,  on  the  farm  until  bedtime  or  time  to  go  haul  the 
mail.  This  practice  of  helping  Dad  on  the  farm  in  the  evenings  went  on  for  years 
after  we  were  married.   David  loved  Dad  and  my  brothers  as  his  own. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said,  but  I  must  say  this:  Dad  was  far  from 
perfect  because  he  was  human.  He  was  impatient  and  had  a  temper  and  when  he 
flared  with  his  temper,  he  cussed  a  lot  and  I  didn't  like  this  and  it  was  very 
upsetting  to  me,  but  he  was  also  kind  and  gentle  and  sincere  with  his  love  and  his 
talents.   These  over-powered  his  faults.   He  was  my  Dad  and  my  Idol. 

Mother  and  I  had  an  entirely  different  kind  of  relationship  and  love.  Mother 
was  an  angel  in  my  life  and  the  lives  of  many  others.  Mother  was  not  quick  to 
anger,  and  seldom  showed  her  feelings  of  hurt  or  disappointment.  If  she  had  a 
temper,  it  was  well  controlled  and  seldom  displayed.  She  was  constant  and  steady 
and  always  reliable  and  always  there  for  me.  There  was  always  so  much  work  to 
do,  but  I  never  heard  her  complain  about  work  or  how  tired  she  was  or  how  busy 
she  was,  or  how  much  she  had  to  do.  I  know  these  words  to  be  true  because  from 
the  time  I  was  very  young,  I  was  Mother's  helper  and  right  arm.  I  feel  I  played  a 
major  role  at  Mother's  side  when  it  came  to  raising  my  younger  siblings.  Even 
though  I  did  things  out  on  the  farm,  there  was  always  so  much  work  for  Mother 
and  always  a  new  baby  to  care  for  and  Mother  depended  on  me.  Because  of  this, 
we  became  very  close,  and  I  couldn't  be  away  from  her  or  home  for  any  length  of 
time  without  experiencing  real  homesickness  and  a  longing  to  be  with  her  and  a 
feeling  that  I  was  letting  her  down  if  I  wasn't  there  to  help  her. 

Wash  days  were  long  and  happened  every  other  day,  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays.  It  was  an  all-day  process.  Always  with  3  full  meals  to  prepare  and 
clean  up  afterward,  bread  baked  every  other  day,  mounds  of  clothes  to  hang  on  the 
lines  and  then  fold  and  put  away  after  we  took  them  off  the  lines,  tending  and 
feeding  and  caring  for  crying  babies,  cleaning  and  keeping  the  house  clean  and 
polished  and  straight.  Always  on  Saturdays,  Mother  would  do  the  cooking  of  the 
meals,  and  I  did  most  of  the  dishes  afterward  until  the  younger  girls  got  old 
enough  to  help. 

Cleaning  the  house  was  always  my  responsibility  —  bed-making,  mopping 
and  waxing  all  the  floors,  dusting  and  everything  it  takes  to  keep  a  house  clean 
and  in  order.  Lots  of  times  on  Saturday,  we  would  generally  wash,  so  the  house 
was  my  responsibility. 

During  summer  months,  it  was  canning  every  day.  The  old  boiler  was  on  the 
stove  from  early  morning  till  sometimes  midnight.  One  time  when  I  was  quite 
young  and  went  to  town  with  Mother,  she  left  me  sitting  in  the  front  of  C.  C. 
Anderson  store  on  the  front  benches  that  looked  out  onto  the  sidewalk  and  street. 
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She  had  to  go  to  another  store  and  said  she  wouldn't  be  long.  It  seemed  like  ai 
endless  wait  for  me.  After  a  while  I  got  scared  and  thought  she  had  forgottei 
where  I  was.  I  even  thought  maybe  she  had  gone  home  without  me.  When  sh 
came,  I  was  so  happy  to  see  her. 

Also,  when  I  was  very  young,  maybe  5  or  6  years  old,  the  community  or  wan 
held  a  fashion  show  for  the  girls  of  the  award.  Mother  had  made  me  or  bought  m 
a  white  and  red  polka  dot  dress  with  red  trim.  It  was  beautiful  and  she  curled  m 
hair  and  dressed  me  all  up.  But  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  out  onto  the  stag 
to  model  the  dress,  I  was  too  bashful  and  couldn't  show  it  off.  Mother  neve 
scolded  or  said  a  word.    She  never  made  me  feel  more  hurt  or  bad.   It  was  okay 

Mother  came  to  my  rescue  many  times.  I  can't  tell  all  of  them,  but  one  majo 
time  was  when  Dad  had  purchased  a  brand-new  blue  pickup  —  the  only  nev 
outfit  he  ever  bought.  He  was  in  Boise  in  the  Senate  that  year.  I  got  into  th 
pickup  to  go  some  place  and  opened  the  door  while  I  was  backing  it  out  of  th 
yard.  The  door  was  open  too  wide  and  the  big  tree  was  too  close  and  the  doo 
jammed  into  the  tree.  Oh,  I  had  ruined  the  brand-new  pickup.  Dad  came  horn 
from  Boise  and  saw  the  door.  His  temper  flared  and  he  wanted  to  know  who  ha< 
done  such  a  thing.  Well,  Mother  covered  for  me.  She  was  always  so  diplomati 
how  she  handled  things. 

One  time  when  David  and  I  were  dating  and  Dad  was  working  the  night  shif 
at  Potato  Growers,  we  went  to  Pocatello  to  an  ISU  concert  that  Hal  Monson  wa 
in.  We  took  Bonnie  Sievers  with  us.  After  the  concert,  the  four  of  us  went  t< 
dinner  and  then  decided  to  take  in  a  midnight  movie  at  the  outdoor  theater  ii 
Pocatello.  On  our  way  home,  David  was  exceeding  the  speed  limit  because  it  wa 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  got  picked  up.  Bonnie  and  I  got  homi 
about  4:00  a.m.  The  next  morning  Dad  wanted  to  know  what  time  I  got  home 
Well,  Mother  came  to  my  aide  once  again,  and  in  her  diplomatic  way  she  got  mi 
off  the  hook.  She  did  that  for  me  many  times  in  my  life.  Otherwise,  I  would  havi 
had  hell  to  answer  for. 

I  was  very  young  when  the  following  incident  occurred  in  my  life.  We  hat 
a  large  swing  that  hung  between  two  huge  trees  just  to  the  side  of  the  back  door 
Uncle  Tom  was  down  and  Mother  was  visiting  with  him  in  the  yard  when 
decided  to  swing  and  probably  show  off  a  little.  I  pumped  the  swing  really  higl 
and  then  jumped  out.  I  was  wearing  a  skirt  and  blouse  and  had  no  slip  oi 
underneath  the  skirt.  As  I  jumped,  my  skirt  was  caught  in  the  swing  rope  and  i 
tore  my  skirt  right  off  me.  I  was  okay,  except  for  my  feelings  and  pride.  My  skir 
was  waving  back  and  forth  with  the  moving  swing,  and  there  I  stood  in  nr 
underpants.  So  embarrassed  !!  Mother  handled  that  for  me  as  I  ran  to  the  house 

I  was  about  9  or  10  years  old  and  occasionally  Renae  and  I  would  sleep  ou 
in  a  tent  over  at  her  house.    It  was  a  hot  summer  night  and  Renae  went  right  ti 
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sleep,  but  I  couldn't  sleep.  At  about  1:00  in  the  morning,  I  woke  Renae  up  and 
told  her  I  was  going  home.  I  walked  all  alone  in  the  dark  and  was  scared  to  death, 
especially  to  pass  the  thick  willow  patch  up  the  street  from  By  Hill's  and  then  to 
pass  the  scary  church  house.  I  ran  most  of  the  way  but  when  I  arrived  home  all 
the  light  were  on.  Dad  was  still  visiting  with  a  friend  and  business  associate  from 
Pocatello  and  Mother  was  still  in  the  kitchen.  Mother  handled  that  just  like  she 
did  all  the  other  times  of  trauma  in  my  life. 

When  I  became  of  age  to  date,  there  was  a  boy  from  Rigby  that  I  went  with 
and  I  didn't  care  for  him.  He  just  kept  calling  until  one  afternoon  I  told  Mother 
how  I  felt.  I  told  her  I  didn't  like  him  and  the  way  he  acted  and  I  didn't  want  to 
go  with  him,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  handle  the  situation.  Well,  that  evening 
he  called  and  Mother  handled  the  situation  for  me.  I  don't  know  what  she  told 
him,  but  he  never  bothered  me  again.  That  was  much  different  from  when  David 
and  I  started  dating.  I  was  to  babysit  for  Gilbert  and  Nadine  Miskin  one  night, 
and  the  night  before,  David  and  I  had  had  a  disagreement,  and  I  just  knew  he 
probably  wouldn't  call  me  again.  But  he  did  call  and  Mother  had  him  call  me  up 
at  Miskins'  where  I  was  baby  sitting.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  a  movie  with  him. 
I  called  Mother  to  see  if  I  had  her  permission  to  get  Renae  to  come  do  the  baby 
sitting  while  I  went  to  the  movie.  Mother  said  yes.  She  knew  I  really  liked  David 
and  she  liked  him,  too.  We  went  to  the  movie,  patched  things  up,  and  were  home 
before  Miskins  returned.  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  Mother  and  I  always  felt  like 
Mother  knew  she  could  depend  on  me.  I  am  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  out  of 
the  family  that  never  left  to  go  to  school  or  moved  away  from  the  area  after 
marriage.  Because  of  this,  I  was  always  here  and  David  also  was  always  here  to 
help  out.  When  various  family  members  would  come  home  to  visit  for  a  weekend 
or  whatever  came  along,  I  would  go  help  Mother  get  the  beds  and  house  ready  and 
David  helped  Dad.  It  was  our  privilege.  But,  as  time  moved  along  and  as  we  had 
children,  and  many  times  I  needed  a  baby  sitter  or  needed  help  when  I  was  in 
trouble,  Mother  and  Dad  were  there  for  us.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  had  a  mutual 
agreement  or  trade-offs.  No  matter  how  busy  or  how  tired,  we  helped  each  other. 
I  cannot  praise  the  folks  enough  for  the  kind  of  caring  parents  they  were.  They 
sacrificed  everything.   They  gave  their  all  to  us  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

When  Gordon  died,  it  was  such  a  sad,  traumatic  time  in  our  lives.  Mother 
was  expecting  Mary  Jean.  Gordon  died  on  Rich's  2"  birthday.  He  was  just  two 
years  old  that  very  day.  Gordon  and  I  had  spent  most  of  the  morning  together 
changing  the  water  on  the  potatoes  over  in  the  south  field.  I  would  flag  the  rows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  field  while  Gordon  switched  the  water  from  row  to  row. 
After  the  job  was  done,  we  went  home  for  some  lunch.  Dad  and  Alyn  had  been 
harvesting  and  hauling  grain  for  Curtis  Holland  on  his  farm  in  Garfield.  After 
dinner  Gordon  went  with  Alyn  and  Dad;  I  started  the  Saturday  cleaning.  Mother 
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and  I  and  some  of  the  little  kids  were  going  to  town  with  one  of  the  Andrus  aunt 
later  in  the  day.  I  was  just  finishing  mopping  and  waxing  the  kitchen  floor  whei 
we  received  word  that  there  had  been  an  accident.  Mother  left  immediately, 
stayed  with  the  kids.  I  remember  that  night  so  well.  I  couldn't  sleep  an< 
remember  hearing  Bob,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  crying  most  of  the  night 
Dad's  world  had  totally  crumbled.  Mother  was  a  brick.  We  all  went  througl 
tough  hard  times. 

Jeanie  was  born  a  month  and  a  half  later.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  Octobe 
1",  and  it  snowed  all  day.  We  were  harvesting  spuds  up  at  Uncle  Howard's  farm 
We  worked  and  picked  spuds  in  the  snow  all  day.  Mother  washed  all  day.  Whei 
we  got  home,  we  brought  all  the  wet,  muddy  spud  clothes  with  us.  She  neve 
fussed  or  said  a  word  of  complaint.  We  washed  more,  cleaned  up  the  mess,  am 
she  had  supper  ready.  After  supper,  she  made  the  announcement  to  me,  and 
suppose  the  older  little  kids,  that  Dad  was  taking  her  to  the  hospital.  It  was  tim< 
for  the  new  baby  to  come.  They  left  home  shortly  after  10:30  that  night.  Alyi 
and  I  were  in  charge.  Dad  returned  home,  I  think,  around  2:30.  He  was  won 
out  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the  baby  yet.  He  slept  a  few  hours  and  went  bacl 
to  the  hospital,  but  they  had  already  taken  Mother  into  the  delivery  room.  Jeai 
was  born  about  7:30  a.m.  What  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  our  lives  with  Jean's  birth 
I  don't  think  anyone  was  sent  to  spend  10  days  with  any  of  the  relatives  at  Jean' 
birth.  I  was  12  years  old  and  Dad  and  Alyn  and  I  took  care  of  everything.  Jeai 
was  born  on  October  the  2"  ,  and  it  was  potato  harvest  time  for  the  schools.  Th< 
day  Mother  came  home,  I  had  the  house  cleaned  and  the  floors  polished  anc 
waxed,  except  when  the  Andrus  aunts  came  to  check  things  out,  they  let  me  knov 
I  had  not  dusted  the  top  of  the  refrigerator.  Everything  else  passed  inspection 
Mother  was  so  appreciative  of  everything,  and  it  was  so  good  to  have  her  hom< 
after  10  days. 

I  mentioned  that  I  only  remember  Mother  getting  what  I  would  call  "mad' 
at  me  about  twice  in  my  life.  I  have  mentioned  the  green  shoes.  Well,  the  othe 
time  was  when  I  was  about  6  years  old  and  I  was  combing  my  hair.  I  put  th< 
comb  in  my  bangs  and  pulled  the  comb  clear  to  the  end  of  the  hair,  then  moving 
the  comb  back  and  forth,  I  got  clean  down  to  my  scalp  thinking  I  could  unwinc 
the  comb  the  same  way  I  wound  it  in.  It  didn't  work  that  way.  Mother  was  sc 
mad.  She  had  to  cut  the  comb  out  clear  down  to  my  scalp.  I  never  tried  tha 
again. 

There  were  two  things  that  were  constant  in  our  family  and  all  of  us  wen 
involved  in  them,  and  Mother  and  Dad  played  equal  parts  in  both  of  them.  Th< 
first  one  I  mention  is  meal  time  around  the  kitchen  table,  especially  on  Sunday 
Our  meal  on  Sunday  was  always  special  with  roast  beef,  good  potatoes  and  gravy 
and  other  trimmings.  But  the  discussions  and  conversations  that  took  place  wen 
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exceptional.  We  discussed  religious  principles,  politics  and  much  more.  All  were 
entitled  to  speak  their  minds  and  share  their  opinions;  as  we  got  older,  the 
discussions  got  better.  These  discussions  were  always  delightful  and  educational. 
Dad  was  educated  and  wise.  He  passed  these  things  on  to  his  children.  I  enjoyed 
Sunday  dinners  and  discussions  immensely. 

The  other  was  the  music  and  musical  talents  that  Mother  and  Dad  shared 
and  passed  on  to  each  of  their  children.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Dad  sang 
in  a  male  quartet.  Those  singing  with  him  were  Ray  Andrus,  Dan  Simmons,  and 
Walter  Cramer.  They  sang  all  over  the  valley  and  at  most  funerals.  They  were 
very  good.  Early  on,  Mary  Simmons  was  their  accompanist.  Dad  had  a  very  good 
voice.  Mother  also  had  a  beautiful  voice.  She  sang  solos  and  was  a  high  soprano. 
She  lost  a  lot  of  her  singing  voice  while  she  was  still  quite  young.  When  Alyn 
returned  from  the  mission  field  Mother,  at  his  request,  sang  "The  Holy  City"  at 
his  mission  report.  Neither  Dad  nor  Mother  flaunted  their  talents;  they  just 
shared  them.  Our  family  is  a  musical  family  and  we  have  all  been  blessed  with 
musical  talents.  Dad  and  Mother  taught,  trained,  and  encouraged  this  in  each  of 
our  lives.  This  talent  has  been  such  a  blessing  in  my  life  and  in  David's  and  my 
children's  lives.  It  has  blessed  us  and  been  a  large  percentage  of  our  joy  and 
happiness  as  we  have  traveled  the  road  of  life.  I  think  it  has  been  responsible  for 
helping  the  Reed  and  Melba  Andrus  family  members  stay  close. 

Another  thing  that  was  taught  in  a  big  way  in  our  home  was  giving  a  talk  by 
memory,  and  not  standing  and  reading  a  talk  from  the  written  paper.  This  was  an 
early  teaching  in  our  home  and  I  learned  it  very  young.  When  we  gave  a  talk  in 
church,  we  went  prepared.  How  grateful  I  am  for  these  teachings  and  these 
talents. 

Mother  began  losing  here  eye  sight  when  she  was  in  her  60's.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  help  for  her  because  she  had  dry  macular  degeneration  of  the  retina. 
No  one  can  even  imagine  or  hope  to  know  what  this  is  all  about  until  it  happens 
to  you.  Mother  was  so  uncomplaining.  She  made  the  best  of  her  situation  and 
said  very  little.  When  she  got  to  the  point  she  could  not  read  at  all,  she  ordered 
tapes  from  the  Blind  Association  from  Boise.  She  filled  her  hours  listening  to 
good  things  and  doing  what  she  could  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  I 
understand  Mother's  eye  problem,  and  I  love  her  and  admire  her  for  her  courage 
and  attitude. 

Mother  died  as  graciously  as  she  lived.  The  night  before  she  died,  she  was 
in  pain  with  her  heart  all  night.  She  didn't  call  any  of  us  because  she  didn't  want 
to  disturb  us.  Then  at  5:45  a.m.,  before  Bob  left  for  school,  she  called  Bob  and 
Jean's  home.  Jean  took  her  to  the  LDS  Hospital.  They  contacted  me  at  7:20  a.m. 
I  went  right  to  the  hospital.  Other  family  members  started  to  arrive.  We  called 
Portia  and  Ron  and  they  prepared  to  leave  Bountiful.  Other  than  them,  Alyn  was 
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the  last  to  arrive.  Even  though  Mother  was  not  responding  at  this  point,  I  know 
she  heard  the  announcement  that  Alyn  had  come.  As  each  family  member  had 
entered  her  room,  each  one  had  greeted  her  and  kissed  her  and  she  had  been  given 
several  blessings  by  various  family  members.  As  Alyn  came  in  and  kissed  her  and 
told  her  Portia  and  Ron  would  not  be  there  for  at  least  2  hours,  he  then  asked  me 
to  give  a  family  prayer.  We  had  no  more  than  said  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  when 
Mother  passed  away  —  honorably,  quietly,  and  graciously  —  just  the  way  she  had 
lived  her  life.  However,  she  did  not  leave  this  life  until  each  of  her  children  had 
reported  in  to  her. 

Our  mother  was  human  and  not  perfect,  but  to  me  she  was  perfect.  One  of 
the  brethren  in  the  Ucon  Ward  said  to  her  one  Sunday,  "Sister  Andrus,  you  have 
raised  a  really  good  family."  This  brother  had  been  critical  of  Dad  through  the 
years,  and  so,  after  Mother  thanked  him  she  said,  "but  I'll  have  you  know  Reed 
Andrus  raised  our  kids,  also." 

We  were  blessed  with  wonderful  parents  who  sacrificed  all  their  time, 
energies  and  money  to  their  children.  They  went  without  life's  luxuries  for 
themselves  to  provide  for  us.  I  really  love  Dad  and  Mother  and  am  so  grateful  for 
the  heritage  they  have  given  us.  I  pray  we  children  will  honor  their  good  names 
and  not  disappoint  them. 

David  Smith 

As  I  began  to  date  Geniece,  I  would  go  to  the  house  to  pick  her  up,  Mother 
was  the  first  one  to  greet  me  at  the  door.  She  was  always  very  pleasant  and  kind. 
It  wasn't  so  easy  getting  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  family  except  Jeanie;  she 
was  about  5  years  old  and  a  cute  little  blonde  girl  who  couldn't  say  her  t's.  She 
would  come  out  of  the  kitchen  and  visit  with  me,  and  we  soon  became  pals  and 
she  would  sit  on  my  lap  and  visit  with  me. 

I  think  I  met  Dad  the  first  time  I  came  for  Geniece  also.  Dad  was  pleasant 
and  conversive;  this  was  early  summer  1951. 

As  Geniece  and  I  began  to  date  more  steadily  in  the  fall,  I  began  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  the  family.  Geniece  and  I  would  go  to  Sacrament  Meeting  with 
the  family  in  the  old  church  house,  and  I  became  better  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
kids. 

Bob  and  Kendall  were  young  and  active  and  I  showed  them  a  few  things  that 
challenged  their  physical  abilities.  They  were  good  sports  and  eager  to  learn  new 
things. 

Alyn  was  in  the  mission  field  at  this  time  and  1  could  sense  the  respect  that 
all  of  the  kids  had  for  him,  and  also  the  overall  love  that  existed  in  the  family  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  living  good  lives.    This  was  impressive  to  me. 
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Jeniece  was  very  proud  of  Alyn  and  it  wasn't  long  before  she  would  read  his 
jtters  to  me. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  by  Dad  to  join  in  family  prayer.  I  remember 
ow  different  that  felt  to  me  because  that  had  never  happened  in  my  home.  But 
eing  involved  in  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  knowing  what  was  right,  I  knew  it 
?as  the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  developed  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Mother  and  Dad.  Mother  was  an 
ndless  worker  and  was  always  pleasant  even  though  she  existed  on  very  few  hours 
f  sleep.  She  was  always  thoughtful  of  other  people  and  had  many  friends  in  the 
ommunity  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  Mother  always  showed  a  great  deal  of 
espect  for  her  parents  and  also  for  her  sisters  and  their  families. 

Dad  also  worked  hard,  not  just  through  the  days,  but  through  a  lot  of  the 
ight  with  numerous  jobs  and  did  his  best  to  provide  for  the  family.  I  would  visit 
/ith  him  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  Idaho  Potato  Growers  when  he  was  the  boiler 
perator.  When  I  had  a  little  spare  time  while  waiting  for  trains,  I  would  go  over 
nd  visit  with  him.  I  recognized  early  on  that  Dad  understood  the  gospel  well  and 
hat  he  had  a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  that  a  lot  of  people  do  not  possess;  I 
usted  his  good  judgment. 

Dad  was  genuine  and  I  appreciated  that  quality,  and  Mother  also  possessed 
lat  same  quality. 

As  time  passed,  I  began  to  help  in  the  fields,  and  I  enjoyed  this  coming  from 
ranch  life  in  Jackson  Hole.  It  was  a  good  outlet  for  me  after  hauling  mail  for 
onths. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  Dad  would  come  to  the  field  quite  often  and  check  on 
ie  boys  while  they  were  operating  the  tractor  and  other  farm  machinery.  I 
uderstood  when  I  got  the  full  significance  of  Gordon's  death. 

After  Geniece  and  I  were  married,  we  lived  upstairs  in  the  house  and  my 
irents  lived  downstairs.  My  dad  died  in  November  of  1953  while  Mother  and 
ad  Andrus  were  in  Arizona  with  Alyn,  Bob  and  Kendall.  Mother  knew  there 
is  something  wrong  at  home  and  encouraged  Dad  to  leave  Arizona  early, 
other  was  always  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  and  it  directed  her  life. 

Mother  and  Dad  came  often  to  our  home  and  would  eat  dinner  with  us. 
As  time  passed,  Mother  taught  at  the  kindergarten  and  Dad  became  the  Land 
ent  for  southeastern  Idaho,  and  they  didn't  miss  many  days  of  coming  to  our 
use.  Dad  liked  ham  hocks  and  beans  and  Geniece  would  fix  them  for  him  quite 
en.  By  this  time,  LaVaun  and  Kellan  were  cute  little  kids  and  the  folks  enjoyed 
nding  time  with  them. 

I  started  to  work  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Site  50  miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls  on 
ly  3,  1956.    Dad  and  Kendall  took  the  mail  job  that  I  had  been  working  since 
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the  first  of  April  1951.   I  didn't  see  the  folks  as  often  after  that,  but  we  would  go 
out  to  Ucon  many  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  help  out. 

When  Dad  was  watermaster  of  the  Harrison  Canal,  quite  often  I  would  go 
with  him  to  clean  the  weed  trap.  Sometimes  that  was  a  monstrous  job  and  had  to 
be  done  each  day;  in  the  spring  it  had  to  be  cleaned  more  often  than  that. 

When  Dad  had  to  go  to  the  headgate  usually  he  went  in  the  evening  and 
would  take  Mother  with  him  if  she  was  available;  if  not,  he  would  take  whoever 
could  go.  This  was  especially  enjoyable  when  the  moon  was  full.  You  always  had 
a  good  visit.  Dad  loved  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  knew  a  lot  of  the  history  of 
the  valley  and  of  the  canal  systems  dug  by  the  early  pioneers  and  he  knew  many 
of  these  people  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  make  this  valley  the  marvel  that 
it  is  today. 

About  the  funniest  thing  that  happened  to  the  folks  and  us  was  when  we 
were  traveling  to  Salt  Lake  City,  I  think  Rich  was  leaving  for  the  mission  field  and 
the  folks  were  driving  the  green  Chrysler.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  and  still 
dark,  and  for  some  reason  we  traveled  through  Preston.  As  we  reached  the  center 
of  town  there  was  a  cross  walk  there  with  a  sign.  The  sign  was  made  from  a  large 
truck  wheel  rim  with  a  couple  of  steel  bars  attached/welded  onto  the  rim.  The 
bars  extended  about  4  feet  into  the  air,  holding  the  sign.  I  don't  know  what  the 
sign  said,  but  it  was  probably  a  caution.  Well,  we  were  going  quite  fast  and  the 
sign  was  crowding  the  street  a  little,  but  Dad  didn't  see  it  and  hit  the  sign  and 
going  the  speed  we  were  and  hitting  this  steel  rim  with  the  sign  on  it  made  a  loud 
bang  with  a  ringing  sound,  and  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be  anyone  left  asleep  in 
Preston.  Dad's  response  was,  "What  in  the  hell  was  that?"  Dad  stopped  the  car 
and  he  and  I  got  out  to  see  if  it  had  damaged  the  bumper  and  to  retrieve  the  sign. 
After  looking  at  the  bumper  and  determining  that  there  was  very  little  damage,  we 
looked  for  the  sign.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found  and  we  decided  to  leave  before 
the  townspeople  came  to  investigate  that  horrific  noise. 

When  I  completed  the  walls  for  the  garage,  Dad  helped  me  lift  them  onto  the 
foundation  and  secure  them. 

After  Mother  had  Curtis  and  Thayne  in  Kindergarten,  Dad  would  take  them 
home  to  Ucon  and  oversee  Curt  until  we  picked  them  up  after  work. 

LeAnn  was  born  on  Dad's  birthday  and  we  contemplated  calling  her  Reeda, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  fit. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  a  daily  part  of  our  lives  for  so  many  years,  and  left 
such  a  void  when  they  were  gone.  It  will  truly  be  a  joy  to  greet  them  in  the 
hereafter. 
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'harles  Robert  Andrus 

Mother  was  an  angel  —  no  two  ways  about  it.     She  was  an  angel  of  the 
ighest  order  sent  to  bless  the  life  of  a  sheepman,  Charlie  Brown,  who  needed  a 
ompanion  to  go  with  him  on  his  rounds  with  the  sheep.    Charlie  and  Melba, 
ither  and  daughter,  were  also  close  pals. 
She  blessed  the  lives  of  many  people. 

She  was  swept  off  the  dance  floor  at  Ricks  Academy  by  a  dashing  young  man 
y  the  name  of  Reed  and  they  also  became  not  only  husband  and  wife  but  pals 
throughout  life. 

Dad  could  be  almost  impossible  to  live  with  when  he  lost  his  temper,  but  his 
3ve  affair  with  Mom  ran  deep  and  she  was  good  for  him. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  both  hard  workers.  None  of  their  kids  can  hold  a  candle 
3  them.  That  doesn't  mean  we're  lazy  —  it  just  means  they  worked  harder  than 
lie  rest  of  us. 

Mom  cooked  and  cleaned  and  washed  for  nine  kids  and  she  did  it  the  old 
ashioned  way  —  no  automatic  dish  washer  or  electric  stove  or  automatic  washer, 
hated  wash  day.  It  was  a  major  operation.  Mom  would  be  on  one  side  of  the  tub 
nd  one  of  us  kids  on  the  other,  and  we  would  haul  the  dirty  water  out  to  the 
itch.   The  clean  water  had  to  be  heated  on  the  coal  stove. 

Mom  had  no  material  wealth;  she  just  made  do  and  she  never  complained, 
[ever! 

Dad  drove  fast  and  didn't  stop  until  he  was  a  short  distance  from  the  target, 
the  meantime,  Mom  would  tense  up  and  push  the  floor  board  out  on  the 
assenger  side. 

I  remember  well  the  Pumpkin,  a  little  orange  Studebaker  car  that  Mom  drove 
the  Little  People's  Academy. 
She  was  a  wonderful  teacher. 

She  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice  early  in  life  and  she  soloed  around  the 
alley.  Dad  had  a  good  tenor  voice  and  sang  a  lot  with  a  quartet  —  Dan 
mmons,  Walt  Cramer  and  Ray  Andrus. 

I  believe  I  had  the  smartest  Dad  in  the  Valley.  He  could  do  anything,  and  he 
jd!    When  it  broke,  he  fixed  it.   If  a  law  needed  passed,  he  wrote  it. 

Dad  had  a  love  affair  with  off-beat  cars:  Nash,  Packard,  Chrysler,  Plymouth, 
udebaker,  and  then,  behold,  finally  a  car,  a  real  car,  a  Cadillac.  He'd  sometimes 
t  in  a  fender  bender  —  never  his  fault  —  then  he'd  spray  paint  the  dented  fender 
d  everything  would  be  ok. 

I  remember  Mom  pressing  temple  clothes  for  the  two  of  them  to  do  a  session, 
d  a  few  cuss  words  later  Dad  was  finally  ready  to  make  the  mad  dash.  The  work 
s  important  to  them. 
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the  first  of  April  1951.  I  didn't  see  the  folks  as  often  after  that,  but  we  would  go 
out  to  Ucon  many  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  help  out. 

When  Dad  was  watermaster  of  the  Harrison  Canal,  quite  often  I  would  go 
with  him  to  clean  the  weed  trap.  Sometimes  that  was  a  monstrous  job  and  had  to 
be  done  each  day;  in  the  spring  it  had  to  be  cleaned  more  often  than  that. 

When  Dad  had  to  go  to  the  headgate  usually  he  went  in  the  evening  and 
would  take  Mother  with  him  if  she  was  available;  if  not,  he  would  take  whoever 
could  go.  This  was  especially  enjoyable  when  the  moon  was  full.  You  always  had 
a  good  visit.  Dad  loved  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  knew  a  lot  of  the  history  of 
the  valley  and  of  the  canal  systems  dug  by  the  early  pioneers  and  he  knew  many 
of  these  people  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  make  this  valley  the  marvel  that 
it  is  today. 

About  the  funniest  thing  that  happened  to  the  folks  and  us  was  when  we 
were  traveling  to  Salt  Lake  City,  I  think  Rich  was  leaving  for  the  mission  field  and 
the  folks  were  driving  the  green  Chrysler.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  and  still 
dark,  and  for  some  reason  we  traveled  through  Preston.  As  we  reached  the  center 
of  town  there  was  a  cross  walk  there  with  a  sign.  The  sign  was  made  from  a  large 
truck  wheel  rim  with  a  couple  of  steel  bars  attached/welded  onto  the  rim.  The 
bars  extended  about  4  feet  into  the  air,  holding  the  sign.  I  don't  know  what  the 
sign  said,  but  it  was  probably  a  caution.  Well,  we  were  going  quite  fast  and  the 
sign  was  crowding  the  street  a  little,  but  Dad  didn't  see  it  and  hit  the  sign  and 
going  the  speed  we  were  and  hitting  this  steel  rim  with  the  sign  on  it  made  a  loud 
bang  with  a  ringing  sound,  and  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be  anyone  left  asleep  in 
Preston.  Dad's  response  was,  "What  in  the  hell  was  that?"  Dad  stopped  the  car 
and  he  and  I  got  out  to  see  if  it  had  damaged  the  bumper  and  to  retrieve  the  sign. 
After  looking  at  the  bumper  and  determining  that  there  was  very  little  damage,  we 
looked  for  the  sign.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found  and  we  decided  to  leave  before 
the  townspeople  came  to  investigate  that  horrific  noise. 

When  I  completed  the  walls  for  the  garage,  Dad  helped  me  lift  them  onto  the 
foundation  and  secure  them. 

After  Mother  had  Curtis  and  Thayne  in  Kindergarten,  Dad  would  take  them 
home  to  Ucon  and  oversee  Curt  until  we  picked  them  up  after  work. 

LeAnn  was  born  on  Dad's  birthday  and  we  contemplated  calling  her  Reeda, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  fit. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  a  daily  part  of  our  lives  for  so  many  years,  and  left 
such  a  void  when  they  were  gone.  It  will  truly  be  a  joy  to  greet  them  in  the 
hereafter. 
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Charles  Robert  Andrus 

Mother  was  an  angel  —  no  two  ways  about  it.  She  was  an  angel  of  the 
tighest  order  sent  to  bless  the  life  of  a  sheepman,  Charlie  Brown,  who  needed  a 
ompanion  to  go  with  him  on  his  rounds  with  the  sheep.  Charlie  and  Melba, 
ather  and  daughter,  were  also  close  pals. 

She  blessed  the  lives  of  many  people. 

She  was  swept  off  the  dance  floor  at  Ricks  Academy  by  a  dashing  young  man 
y  the  name  of  Reed  and  they  also  became  not  only  husband  and  wife  but  pals 
hroughout  life. 

Dad  could  be  almost  impossible  to  live  with  when  he  lost  his  temper,  but  his 
3ve  affair  with  Mom  ran  deep  and  she  was  good  for  him. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  both  hard  workers.  None  of  their  kids  can  hold  a  candle 
o  them.  That  doesn't  mean  we're  lazy  —  it  just  means  they  worked  harder  than 
he  rest  of  us. 

Mom  cooked  and  cleaned  and  washed  for  nine  kids  and  she  did  it  the  old 
ashioned  way  —  no  automatic  dish  washer  or  electric  stove  or  automatic  washer, 
hated  wash  day.  It  was  a  major  operation.  Mom  would  be  on  one  side  of  the  tub 
nd  one  of  us  kids  on  the  other,  and  we  would  haul  the  dirty  water  out  to  the 
itch.   The  clean  water  had  to  be  heated  on  the  coal  stove. 

Mom  had  no  material  wealth;  she  just  made  do  and  she  never  complained. 


ever! 


Dad  drove  fast  and  didn't  stop  until  he  was  a  short  distance  from  the  target. 
1  the  meantime,  Mom  would  tense  up  and  push  the  floor  board  out  on  the 
assenger  side. 

I  remember  well  the  Pumpkin,  a  little  orange  Studebaker  car  that  Mom  drove 
>  the  Little  People's  Academy. 
She  was  a  wonderful  teacher. 

She  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice  early  in  life  and  she  soloed  around  the 
alley.  Dad  had  a  good  tenor  voice  and  sang  a  lot  with  a  quartet  —  Dan 
mmons,  Walt  Cramer  and  Ray  Andrus. 

I  believe  I  had  the  smartest  Dad  in  the  Valley.  He  could  do  anything,  and  he 
id!   When  it  broke,  he  fixed  it.   If  a  law  needed  passed,  he  wrote  it. 

Dad  had  a  love  affair  with  off-beat  cars:  Nash,  Packard,  Chrysler,  Plymouth, 
udebaker,  and  then,  behold,  finally  a  car,  a  real  car,  a  Cadillac.  He'd  sometimes 
t  in  a  fender  bender  —  never  his  fault  —  then  he'd  spray  paint  the  dented  fender 
d  everything  would  be  ok. 

I  remember  Mom  pressing  temple  clothes  for  the  two  of  them  to  do  a  session, 
d  a  few  cuss  words  later  Dad  was  finally  ready  to  make  the  mad  dash.  The  work 
is  important  to  them. 
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asked  me  to  help  her  get  rid  of  some  cats.  So,  we  got  a  caged  trap  and  cat  food 
from  the  Humane  Society.  She  would  bait  the  trap  with  the  cat  food  and  catch 
one  or  two  cats  at  a  time.  Then,  whoever  was  going  to  town  that  day  would  take 
them  to  the  Human  Society  for  them  to  adopt  out.  We  made  at  least  a  dozen  trips 
to  town.    She  kept  a  couple,  though,  for  pets. 

Mother's  death  was  a  special  spiritual  experience  for  me.  Portia  and  family 
had  been  to  visit  with  her  the  weekend  prior.  On  the  morning  of  her  death,  she 
called  Bob  and  me  over  to  her  home.  She  said  she  had  been  up  all  night  with 
chest  pain.  She  asked  Bob  to  give  her  a  Priesthood  blessing,  then  I  drove  her  to 
the  hospital.  She  talked  about  things  that  needed  to  be  done  in  case  she  should 
die.  One  thing  in  particular  was  her  concern  that  she  owed  tithing  on  her  last 
Social  Security  check,  and  to  have  Geniece  be  sure  to  pay  it.  As  I  was  with  her 
in  the  hospital  room,  I  had  the  feeling  she  would  not  die  until  she  had  told  all  of 
her  children  goodbye.  After  her  children  came  and  told  her  goodbye,  then  with 
her  children,  sons  and  daughters-in-law  and  some  grandchildren  at  her  bedside, 
a  family  prayer  was  given.  In  the  prayer  was  a  request  for  her  to  be  released  from 
this  life.  The  room  was  so  full  of  a  Heavenly  radiant  light,  so  overpowering  I  had 
to  leave.  And  yet,  I  had  a  peaceful  feeling  knowing  she  was  with  her  loved  ones 
who  were  already  in  Heaven.  What  a  beautiful  exit  from  this  mortal  life  for  such 
a  beautiful  lady. 

Kendall  Wayne  Andrus 

My  mother  and  father  were  impeccably  honest.  Back  in  the  *60's,  Dad  had 
committed  his  new  hay  crop  to  Joe  Ritchie.  He  had  sold  to  Brother  Ritchie  for 
several  years.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  $8  per  ton.  Brother  Ritchie  died  before 
the  crop  was  harvested  and  his  son-in-law,  Gene  Tracy,  took  over  Brother 
Ritchie's  cows  and  feeding.  The  price  of  hay  had  risen  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton. 
I  told  Dad  he  was  not  committed  to  Gene  Tracy  and  to  charge  the  higher  amount. 
Dad  emphatically  said,  "No."  He  had  already  committed,  so  we  sold  the  hay  to 
Gene  for  the  lesser  amount.  The  interesting  idea  about  the  whole  affair  was  that 
Gene  still  owed  Dad  for  combine  work  done  many  years  before.  Gene  never  did 
pay  Dad. 

My  recollections  about  Mom  and  Dad  are  all  positive.  For  raising  a  large 
family,  they  scored  well.  Before  the  1939  Chevy  truck  was  sold,  I  remember 
hauling  wood  from  the  Rexburg  sawmill  with  Dad,  Bob,  and  others  of  the  family. 
I  was  younger  than  six  years  old  at  that  time,  having  been  born  November  21, 
1939. 

In  the  late  spring  afternoon  when  Snake  River  Equipment  delivered  our  new 
"C"  Farmall  tractor,  Dad  sensed  the  intense  desire  of  my  heart.  He  allowed  me 
to  drive  that  new  tractor.  This  wonderful  new  tractor  had  lights,  so  I  happily  tilled 
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he  ground  in  the  North  Field  east  of  the  Christensen  home.  I  can  still  smell  the 
light,  the  fresh  spring  air,  and  the  new  paint  of  the  marvelous  machine  with  its 
ights  that  exciting  spring  evening. 

What  a  friend  I  had  in  my  father.   I  remember  ditch  cleaning,  games  in  the 

venings  at  home,  and  swimming  in  the  canals  in  the  hot  afternoons  of  hay  time. 

remember  Dad  and  Mom's  singing  when  we  drove  anywhere  in  the  car,  the  root 

teer  floats,  or  frosty  mugs  of  root  beer,  and  the  many  stops  for  an  ice  cream  cone 

ir  a  pop.   No  matter  how  broke  we  were,  we  always  had  a  treat. 

Many  times,  I  accompanied  Dad  as  he  checked  the  canal  when  he  was  water 
aaster.  We  cleaned  out  the  weed  traps  at  the  lower  end  or  raised  and  lowered  the 
ates  at  the  head  on  the  Great  Feeder  Canal.  Then  we  returned  home  around 
loon  to  a  wonderful  meal  prepared  by  Mom.  Bread  and  scalded  milk  in  the 
venings  will  always  be  joyfully  remembered. 

Mom's  "Kendall,  be  good,"  as  I  would  leave  with  my  friends  or  with  a  date 
till  rings  in  my  mind.  Good  memories  include  her  "hot"  ironed  clothes, 
landkerchiefs  neatly  folded  in  the  back  pocket,  her  efforts  to  rise  at  all  hours  to 
repare  breakfast  and  see  us  off  to  wherever  we  were  going.  In  addition,  my  father 
Iways  showed  the  utmost  respect  to  his  children  by  introducing  with  dignity  each 
f  us  to  all  his  business  associates,  which  were  many. 

Dad  was  not  only  respected,  but  he  also  intimidated  some  men  who  knew 
im,  or  who  disagreed  with  his  opinions  and  policies.  He  and  Mom  were 
npeccably  honest,  virtuous,  kind,  and  loving.  However,  they  were  also 
pinionated,  strong  in  faith,  and  firm  in  devotion  to  family,  God,  and  country, 
hey  were  fair  to  all  individuals,  regardless  of  the  situation.  They  were  excellent 
arents. 

When  leaving  for  the  mission  field,  Dad  advised  me  thus:  "Kendall,  there  are 
en  in  the  Church,  and  out  of  the  Church,  who  would  and  do  destroy  the 
•inciples  of  the  Gospel.  Remember,  the  principles  of  Christ  are  true.  Defend 
id  live  them  always."  Dad  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  dignity  and 
•inciples  of  Heaven.  He  was  self-taught  in  so  many  ways,  always  defending  what 
as  right,  regardless  of  circumstances. 

Mom  was  diligent  in  all  she  did,  at  home,  school,  and  church.  She  was  loving 
d  caring.  Mom  and  Dad  truly  loved  each  other  and  all  their  children.  The  loss 
Gordon  was  shattering  to  mind,  body,  and  soul,  and  yet  they  surmounted  those 
fficulties  with  soul-felt  love  and  a  Godliness  of  spirit. 

Together,  we  sang  many  songs,  including  Primary  songs.  They  loved  Sing  a 
ttle  Love  Song;  You,  You,  You;  The  Lord's  Prayer;  In  the  Garden;  and  My  Task, 
e,  as  a  family,  sang  constantly.   Crossing  the  state  line  after  a  visit  to  Arizona, 
ah,  or  Wyoming  always  meant  a  boisterous  rendition  of  Here  We  Have  Idaho, 
i!  How  we  love  the  State  of  Idaho! 
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We  held  family  home  evenings  before  the  Church  re-emphasized  them  in  the 
'60s.  Sundays  were  always  a  special  time  with  a  fine  dinner  —  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  chocolate  cake.  Mom  made  the  best  cake,  bread, 
rolls,  carrot  pudding,  dumplings,  and  much  more.  She  worked  so  hard,  never 
complaining,  washing  clothes  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  all  the  water  had  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  house. 

We  milked  nine  or  ten  cows  by  hand  morning  and  night  out  in  the  open 
corral  behind  the  house.  One  old  cow,  Dumbbell,  used  to  constantly  kick  us. 
Dad  wouldn't  take  that.  I  have  seen  him  use  a  pole  on  that  animal,  and  I  didn't 
blame  him.  On  different  occasions,  each  of  us  boys  received  that  cow's  lightning 
fast  kick  which  unhappily  experienced  painful  results. 

I  went  with  Dad  in  the  State  car  when  he  worked  as  State  Land  Agent  in 
eastern  Idaho.  He  had  promised  Heaven  that  if  he  could  have  that  work,  he 
would  send  all  his  sons  on  missions,  which  he  has  done.  In  addition,  he  also 
thoroughly  loved  his  work.  He  told  me  he  had  never  misused  the  State  in  any  way 
and  had  been  totally  honest  in  all  he  did.  I  have  witnessed  that  truth  repeatedly 
as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  him  on  many  occasions  in  numerous 
work,  church,  political,  state,  and  personal  experiences. 

When  I  had  the  mail  job,  Dad  and  I  worked  together  to  haul  the  mail  from 
the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Office  to  the  trains,  Number  29  and  30,  that  came  into  Idaho 
Falls  in  the  early  morning  hours.  Dad  hauled  the  mail  at  least  half  the  time  my 
first  year  at  Ricks  College.  My  sophomore  year,  Dad  had  a  heart  attack.  I 
dropped  half  of  my  classes  and  football  so  I  could  do  the  Fall  farm  work,  carry 
mail,  and  still  get  some  schooling.  Those  were  very  busy  times,  but  enjoyable.  I 
was  tired  almost  every  day.  Dad  eventually  regained  his  health  enough  to  help 
again.  Bob  was  in  the  mission  field.  Dad  had  acquired  the  State  job  (State  Land 
Agent)  in  the  Spring  of  1959.  That  summer  was  so  busy  —  mowing  hay,  raking, 
hauling,  irrigating  potatoes,  besides  all  the  work  we  did  for  Uncles  Tom,  Howard, 
Jack,  and  Grant,  and  so  many  others. 

I  got  so  sleepy  and  tired  hauling  mail  and  doing  farm  work  that  I  wrecked 
Dad's  1951  Chevy  pickup  that  we  drove  from  home  to  Blackfoot  with  mail.  I 
hadn't  had  any  sleep  for  about  36  hours,  and  coming  from  Blackfoot  had  pulled 
over  to  try  to  sleep,  but  couldn't,  but  as  soon  as  I  was  behind  the  wheel,  sleep 
would  overtake  me.  I  made  it  to  Idaho  Falls,  stopped  at  the  light  on  Broadway, 
waiting  for  the  light  to  turn  green.  I  got  two  blocks  away  and  went  to  sleep.  I  hit 
the  cast  iron  light  pole  on  the  right  hand  side,  tipped  the  pickup  over  on  its  side, 
and  demolished  it  as  an  operable  machine.  Fortunately,  Heaven  was  watching 
over  me  and  I  climbed  out  the  back  window  unharmed.  That's  when  we  bought 
the  1951  Chevrolet  one-ton  truck  from  Brent  Bell  in  Rexburg,  with  its  bed 
extending  over  the  cab.  We  used  that  truck  on  the  mail  route  many  times.  It  was 
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;ood  at  Christmastime  because  of  the  increased  number  of  parcels  we  had  to 
:arry.   We  wouldn't  get  home  until  5:00  or  6:00  in  the  morning. 

We,  the  family,  went  on  a  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park,  down  through 
ackson,  and  home.  We  had  cows  to  milk  and  mail  to  haul.  Neither  Dad  nor  I 
lad  had  any  sleep  from  the  previous  day  and  night.  Dad  said  he  would  take  the 
nail.  I  said,  "No,  I  will."  He  said,  "Then  you  take  Coene  with  you  to  help  you 
itay  awake."  She  was  a  very  fine  girl  I  had  dated  for  some  time.  She  was  home 
ilone  because  her  grandfather  and  mother  were  away.  At  1 1:00  p.m.  I  knocked 
>n  her  window,  woke  her  up  and  took  her  with  me.  By  the  time  we  started  back 
rom  Blackfoot,  I  couldn't  stay  awake.  She  drove  home  while  I  slept.  Dad  always 
nade  the  right  decision.   That  night  he  and  Coene  were  my  saviors. 

One  time,  I  didn't  get  out  of  bed  when  Mother  called  me.  Dad  took  the  mail 
vith  no  rest.  I  have  always  regretted  that  day.  My  Dad  and  Mom  never  failed  me. 
Just  before  retiring  from  the  mail-hauling  job  and  entering  the  mission  field, 
me  of  the  fellows  who  worked  at  the  Union  Pacific  freight  department  had  a  foul 
ind  vulgar  mouth  and  thoughts.  While  we  all  sat  around  waiting  for  the  second 
rain  to  come  in,  his  vulgarities  issued  forth.  The  last  night  that  I  was  there 
tauling  the  mail,  this  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "Kendall,  I  want  to  tell  you 
omething.  I  respect  your  father  more  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  always 
talked  away  and  left  the  room  when  we  were  telling  our  filthy  stories.  You  need 
o  know  that." 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  filth  coming  from  my  father  and  I  worked  with 
im  many  years.  Oh,  he  could  "hell,"  "damn,"  and  "S.O.B."  when  life  took  a 
/rong  turn  for  him,  but  he  was  never  foul. 

As  a  State  Land  Agent,  Dad  drove  a  State  car  all  over  eastern  Idaho.  He 
ever    used    the    car    for    personal    use.    He    also    served    in    the    House    of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate.    Never  was  he  bought  off  on  a  vote.    He  was 
man  of  total  integrity. 

When  I  mashed  my  hand  between  the  railroad  carts  pulling  them  to  the  truck 
3  load,  Geniece  and  David,  Mom  and  Dad  took  over  that  night.  Coming  from 
le  mail  in  Dad's  1953  Chevy  on  slick  roads  and  finding  a  car  blocking  a  bridge 
front  of  Haslam's  old  home  (south  of  Ucon)  and  with  nowhere  to  go,  I  hit  the 
ridge  and  wrecked  his  car.   Dad  still  supported  me. 

Dad's  death  was  a  combination  of  sickness  and  heart  failure  for  a  number  of 
ars.  Prior  to  that,  our  son  Kevin  had  an  accident  on  the  tractor  in  1976 
llowing  the  Teton  Dam  breakage.  Mom  and  Dad  were  at  our  home  in  Milo  at 
le  time  of  Kevin's  accident.  The  tractor  turned  over  on  Kevin  and  pinned  him 
nderneath,  while  Drae  was  thrown  clear.  I  believe  when  Dad  saw  Kevin,  a 
oung  boy  about  the  age  of  Gordon  when  he  was  taken  in  a  Ucon  truck  accident, 
ad  simply  said,  "Take  me.    Let  him  live.    He  is  young  and  1  am  old."    One 
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month  later,  Dad  passed  away.  Mom  also  felt  as  I  did  of  Dad.  He  had  the 
capacity  to  love  and  to  give  as  did  Mom.  In  my  mind,  Dad  did  as  the  Savior  said, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  I  love  Mom 
and  Dad  for  all  they  were  and  are.    They  watch  over  us  even  now. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  very  loving  to  each  other.  We  were  always 
playing  games  in  the  evening  after  work.  Many  of  the  neighborhood  friends  would 
come  to  our  home  to  play  games  as  well  —  kick  the  can,  run  sheep  run,  Annie  I 
over,  and  many  more. 

My  brothers  and  I  would  make  our  own  sleds,  stilts  for  walking,  play  toys, 
boats,  trucks  pistols  (for  rubber  bands),  slings,  and  flipper  crotches  to  shoot  rocks. 
Money  was  scarce,  but  imagination  and  desires  ran  high.    So  we  made  our  own. 

During  summer  months,  the  canals  were  filled  with  kids  swimming,  and  we 
were  always  there.  It  felt  good  at  about  3*4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  being 
in  the  hay  field  all  day  long.   Dad  and  Uncle  Tom  went  frequently  with  us. 

In  the  winters,  the  canals  were  frozen  over,  so  ice  skating  became  our 
adventure  —  from  the  Harrison  to  the  Farmer's  Friend  to  the  Anderson  and 
home. 

Those  homemade  sleds  and  toboggans  became  winter's  paradise.  Many  of 
the  neighborhood  kids  would  all  get  together  for  the  fun.  We  used  either  a  horse, 
tractor,  or  pickup.  Many  times,  we  used  Dad's  Super  "C"  Farmall  tractor.  Those 
were  fun  times.  It's  amazing  that  no  one  was  killed  because  of  the  speed  we  went 
and  the  turns  we  made. 

We  lost  our  brother,  Gordon  Reed,  in  the  fall  of  1946  in  a  truck  accident. 
It  changed  all  our  lives.  I  was  only  about  6  years  old,  so  I  wasn't  affected  like 
Alyn,  Geniece,  and  Bob.  Mom's  and  Dad's  hearts  were  broken.  Gordon  was  very 
close  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  just  a  special  boy.  Many  things  changed 
after  the  accident.  Bob  and  I  became  closer  buddies  and  have  been  through  all 
these  years.  Bob,  Rich  and  I  have  sung  in  many  programs,  funerals,  and  church 
services.  Alyn  has  sometimes  sung  with  us.  We,  as  brothers,  and  sisters,  put  on 
a  Church  and  patriotic  program  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  this  nation 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  this  dispensation.  This  we  performed  in  many 
wards  and  firesides.  That  was  a  very  rewarding  venture.  Once  Bob,  Rich,  and  I 
were  given  $100  for  a  performance.  We,  in  turn,  donated  it  to  a  family  whose 
mother  had  cancer. 

Let  it  be  known  by  all,  I  love  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  all  honest, 
virtuous  people.  Each  of  them  has  been  a  big  part  of  my  life  in  so  many  ways. 
Thank  you,  Alyn,  Geniece,  Gordon,  Robert,  Portia,  Therel,  Rich,  and  Jean.  And 
I  thank  your  spouses,  children,  and  grandchildren. 

With  Portia,  it  was  music,  high  school  and  Ricks  College.  That  was  a 
wonderful  time.     With  Therel,  it  was  piano  and  music.    She  played  the  piano  so 
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many  times  for  us  at  home  and  for  performances.  Rich  sang  with  Bob  and  me  — 
the  three  of  us  singing  so  many  places,  so  many  times.  Also,  the  times  are  many 
when  we've  needed  Rich's  legal  expertise  for  the  family.  Geniece  gave  us  so  much 
help  and  counsel  growing  up  in  our  home,  tending  us  children  while  Mom  and 
Dad  were  away.  She  was  there  for  me  in  my  dating  days,  so  much  help.  I  love 
Jean  with  her  love  for  life  and  humanity  and  animals,  always  a  friend  and  fun.  I 
think  of  Alyn  as  an  exemplar  in  sports,  his  mission,  patriarch  to  the  family  after 
Mom  and  Dad's  deaths.  Bob  was  always  there  with  me,  as  children  growing  up, 
setting  the  example  in  music,  operettas,  politics.  Our  lives,  his  and  mine,  have 
Deen  as  one  in  teaching,  farming,  custom  farming,  cattle,  water,  music,  the 
Church.  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  understand  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  better 
3ecause  of  our  companionship.   When  Bob  celebrates,  laughs,  hurts,  and  weeps, 

do  also. 

I  love  all  my  family  for  they  have  given  me  strength  to  cope  and  endure,  and 

lat  because  of  Dad  and  Mom  —  S.  Reed  and  Melba  B.  Andrus.    How  I  love 


Hem! 


Anda  Rae  Biornstad  Andrus 

When  I  first  joined  the  Andrus  family,  Mom  and  Dad  Andrus  took 
ome  of  us  on  a  Yellowstone  excursion  through  the  Park,  then  out  the  south  exit 
o  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  Yellowstone  mosquitoes  ate  as  much  of  us  as  we  ate 
f  our  picnic  lunch.  It  was  a  wondrous  trip  for  me  because  I  had  never  before 
een  geysers,  the  steaming  pools,  or  bubbling  mud  pots.  The  distance  before 
rriving  in  Jackson  seemed  exceedingly  long  as  some  of  our  heads  bobbed  in  the 
fternoon  heat. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  curious  bears  and  the  rustic  beauty  of  Old 
aithful  Inn  was  the  marvel  of  the  Old  Faithful  Geyser  itself.  In  those  days,  it 
ruly  was  faithful  to  the  predicted  minute  of  eruption.  Never  before  had  I  viewed 
le  uniqueness  of  the  Teton  mountain  range,  Jackson's  antler  arch,  or  a  real  live 
western  "shootout."  This  day  was  also  my  first  experience  of  faithfully  singing  our 
tate  song,  "Here  We  Have  Idaho"  each  time  we  re-entered  our  great  state  of 
daho  after  being  on  an  out-of-state  trip. 

During  our  first  year  of  marriage  (1962),  Kendall  and  I  sometimes 
ccompanied  Dad  as  he  visited  the  Driggs  Court  House  as  State  Land  Agent  on 
tate  business,  or  campaigned  on  the  outskirts  of  our  voting  district  as  he  ran  for 
ublic  office.  We  also  helped  campaign  door-to-door  throughout  Idaho  Falls 
1970). 

My  mother-in-law,  Melba  Andrus,  was  an  important  example  to  me  as  a 
oung  wife  and  mother.     From  her  I  learned  many  homemaking  skills.     She 
minded  me  so  much  of  my  industrious,  spiritual  grandmother,  Alta  Wilson,  who 
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passed  away  my  freshman  year  at  Ricks  College.  Mom  Andrus  taught  me  to  make 
one  of  my  favorite  food  items,  homemade  chicken  noodles.  Medically,  she  taught 
me  to  lower  a  fever  by  applying  an  alcohol  wash.  As  the  cloth  warmed  by 
exposure  to  the  fevered  head,  she  held  the  damp  cloth  by  the  corner,  whirling  it 
about  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments  until  the  cloth  again  became  cool.  She  then 
reapplied  the  freshly  cooled  cloth  to  the  feverish  head.  She  had  the  answer  for  a 
cure  whenever  anyone  became  ill.  Alcohol  packs  and  mustard  packs  were  new 
concepts  to  me,  but  used  regularly  in  her  household. 

Images  of  my  mother-in-law  as  a  homemaker  include  the  kitchen  clothesline 
hanging  from  the  living-room  door  to  the  back  porch  door.  On  this  line  hung  wet 
dishtowels  dampened  from  newly  dried  dishes,  and  hand-washed  items,  drying  in 
the  warmth  of  that  friendly  kitchen.  Immediately  under  the  kitchen  clothesline 
was  the  ever-present  ironing  board,  readily  accessible  for  that  important  white 
shirt  so  necessary  for  a  speedily  coming  meeting  or  date.  The  interesting  part  of 
Mom's  ironing  was  the  aggressive  manner  in  which  she  would  slam  the  hot  iron 
onto  the  ironing  board.  After  a  swish,  swish,  swirling  pattern,  the  iron  was  lifted, 
the  fabric  re-adjusted,  ready  for  another  slam,  swish,  swish!  I  doubt  if  her  boys 
ever  knew  what  a  cool  white  shirt  felt  like.  Each  shirt  was  dutifully  ironed  just 
before  wearing  to  avoid  the  inevitable  "closet  wrinkle"  that  followed. 

On  laundry  days  the  low-ceilinged  back  porch  smelled  like  Tide  soap.  First, 
the  large  galvanized  rinse  tubs  were  positioned  next  to  the  old  wringer-style 
washing  machine.  Both  the  rinse  container  and  the  washing  machine  were 
laboriously  filled  with  water  by  hand.  After  agitating  the  soiled  laundry,  Mom 
carefully  lifted  each  laundry  article,  pushing  the  object  between  the  wide,  over-tub 
wringer.  The  possibility  of  the  roller  moving  faster  than  her  fingers  was  always 
present.  Many  women  of  that  era  remember  the  pain  of  catching  their  fingers 
between  the  rollers  that  should  have  been  wringing  the  water  out  of  their  clothes 
instead. 

In  those  days,  laundry  for  two  parents  and  nine  children  was  an  all-day  event. 
Laundry  day  consisted  of  washing,  rinsing,  carrying  basket  after  basket  of  clean, 
wet  clothes  to  the  backyard  clothes  line,  hanging  each  item  on  the  multiple 
clotheslines  with  wooden  clothes  pins  which  pinched  the  fabric  to  the  wire  line. 
On  breezy,  warm  summer  days,  the  drying  time  decreased;  however,  I'll  always 
remember  the  unforgettable  sign  of  winter  laundry  frozen  stiff  as  colorful  boards 
heaped  over  Mom's  shoulders  as  she  carried  the  laundry  inside  the  house  and 
sometimes  added  the  frozen  laundry  to  the  ever-present  kitchen  clothes  line. 

The  front  of  the  Reed  and  Melba  Andrus  home  was  the  epitome  of  the 
perfect  childhood  drawing  object:  a  high  front  roof  and  the  front  door  in  the 
center,  with  two  large  windows  on  each  side.     Under  those  windows  nestled 
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lundreds  of  pink  and  white  petunias  through  summer's  bright  and  happy  days. 
By  winter,  fluffy,  billowing  white  snow  replaced  the  colorful  flora. 

Mom  Andrus  loved  her  flower  gardens,  a  familial  trait  beautifully  repeated 
earlier  by  her  mother  Letitia  and  later  by  her  sisters  Therel  Brown  Ricks  and 
Wilma  Brown  Quayle.  Hence,  when  it  came  time  to  freshen  the  bedroom 
wallpaper,  she  chose  a  happy  floral  pattern  from  ceiling  to  floor.  Age  had  limited 
ler  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  such  a  major  project,  so  she  solicited  my  aid. 
rogether  we  spent  a  full,  exhausting  day  beautifying  their  master  bedroom.  The 
esult  was  well  worth  the  effort  spent. 

Her  bedroom  clothes  closets  were  a  minuscule,  crammed-and-jammed 
ootage  of  real  estate.  This  explains  the  ever-present  ironing  board  in  the  kitchen 
)ecause  it  was  futile  to  iron  garments  before  selecting  them  to  wear  that  day.  In 
ler  two  bedroom  closets,  one  small  closet  rod  (perhaps  three  to  four  feet  long) 
mng  immediately  behind  the  first  rod.  This  same  closet  structure  was  duplicated 
oming  from  the  opposite  bedroom  as  well,  joining  the  closets  in  the  middle. 

Important  to  Mom's  belief  system  was  having  an  immaculate  home.  She 
worked  hard  to  achieve  this  goal.  Always,  the  door  remained  closed  between  their 
tving  room  and  master  bedroom.  Likewise,  when  the  children  still  lived  at  home, 
riends/guests  were  seldom  allowed  beyond  the  living  room.  Never  would 
ssociates  enter  your  personal  bedroom  as  frequently  occurs  in  today's  society.  In 
ddition,  it  was  totally  inappropriate  to  request  to  use  a  bathroom  other  than  your 
iwn.  There  was  never  a  lock  on  their  bathroom  door.  Hence,  the  in-family  signal 
or  use  of  the  bathroom  was  simple:  if  the  door  is  closed,  don't  enter;  if  the  door 
5  open,  it's  yours! 

My  mother-in-law  truly  loved  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Our  Kevin 
^as  two  or  three  weeks  old  when  I  began  teaching  English  at  Ricks  College, 
against  my  protests,  Mom  insisted  upon  picking  up  Kevin  at  our  babysitter's 
ome,  taking  him  to  her  home,  bathing  him,  and  having  him  all  fresh  when  I 
eturned  home  from  a  busy  day  of  teaching.  I  am  sure  Kevin  enjoyed  this 
xperience  as  much  as  Grandma  did. 

As  toddlers,  Grandpa  Andrus  would  give  Kevin  and  Drae  each  a  dime  if  they 
llowed  him  to  cut  their  hair.  One  day  our  three  oldest  children  were  at 
Grandpa's.  Joining  her  brothers  was  our  little  red-haired  daughter,  Devry,  whose 
datively  thin  hair  was  barely  reaching  a  length  where  I  could  pull  it  into  two  tiny 
onytails,  parted  down  the  middle.  As  a  young  mom,  I  was  delighted  to  begin 
yling  our  first  daughter's  hair.  That  particular  day,  Devry  wanted  a  dime  also, 
)  she  asked  Grandpa  for  a  haircut. 

This  mother  was  broken-hearted  to  see  her  beautiful  little  girl  wearing  a 
ittle  boy"  haircut.  This  event  all  happened  in  innocence.  No  harm  was 
itended,  but  I  tightly  clenched  my  tender  feelings  until  Dad  exited  our  front  gate. 
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"Her  hair!  Just  look  at  Devry's  hair!"  I  cried.  Understanding^,  Kendall  held  me 
in  his  arms  until  my  frustrations  melted  into  resignation.  Devry's  hair  eventually 
grew  back,  and  the  mountains  of  the  moment  resolved  into  just  one  more  pebble 
in  life's  gravel  path. 

Mom's  kindness  and  generosity  were  exhibited  in  many  ways.  Whenever  we 
had  a  big  gathering  at  her  home  there  was  always  plenty  of  food.  Before  anyone 
else  ate,  Mom  saw  to  it  that  two  plates  were  heaped  for  her  widow  neighbors:  Mrs. 
Ellen  (Bert)  Jones  across  the  street  and  Mrs.  Nola  (Percy)  Jones  next  to  and  north 
of  the  Andrus  home.  These  traits  were  undoubtedly  a  deep  part  of  her  long  before 
she  became  President  of  the  Ucon  Ward  Relief  Society.  One  puzzlement  for  me, 
however,  is  that  despite  the  fact  I  taught  Cultural  Refinement  in  Ucon  Relief 
Society  for  years,  and  we  lived  across  the  street  from  each  other,  not  once  did  she 
ever  hear  me  give  a  lesson. 

Mom's  physical  movements  were  quick  and  snappy.  Also,  she  loved  her 
shining  waxed  floors.  Unfortunately,  every  inch  of  those  floors  had  to  be 
laboriously  scraped  with  table  knives  to  remove  the  old  wax  before  new  wax  could 
be  applied.  This  was  the  old  way.  Home-cleaning  supply  selections  were 
extremely  limited  at  that  time,  compared  with  today's  abundant  choices. 

For  a  time,  Mom  Andrus  drove  a  small,  round,  dull-burnt-orange  Studebaker 
the  grandchildren  cheerfully  labeled  her  "Pumpkin,"  because  of  that  "Pumpkin" 
I  witnessed  the  first,  last,  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  cry.  Daily  that  year,  she 
and  Kevin  rode  into  Idaho  Falls  to  Little  People's  Academy  where  she  taught  him, 
his  cousin  Curtis,  and  other  five  and  six-year-olds  in  her  kindergarten  class. 

Her  tears  were  tears  of  gratitude,  because  that  day  Kevin  had  obtained 
permission  to  play  at  Curtis'  home  after  school.  On  the  way  home,  Mom  was  in 
an  accident,  over-turning  the  "Pumpkin"  on  the  North  Yellowstone  Highway  not 
far  from  Johnston's  Fruit  Stand  south  of  Beech's  Corner.  She  thanked  Heaven 
her  grandson  was  not  in  that  car,  avoiding  possible  injury  or  worse.  Eventually, 
the  advancing  march  of  macular  degeneracy  in  her  eyes  ended  her  driving  days 
permanently  and  brought  on  the  epic  of  Dad  as  her  official  chauffeur. 

Mom  Andrus  and  I  shared  complementary  Primary  assignments:  she  led  the 
children's  singing,  while  I  accompanied  on  the  piano.  In  addition,  she  continued 
to  teach  and  lead  the  children's  music  while  I  was  Primary  President  in  the  Ucon 
Ward,  Idaho  Falls  East  Stake,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Sunday  night  was  "Go  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  Night."  To  feed  her 
visiting  family,  each  Sunday  Mom  combined  generous  portions  of  "planned-over" 
roast  beef  with  fresh  homemade  bread.  This  delicious  sandwich  was  followed  with 
a  heaping  plate  of  Grandma's  chocolate  cake  with  chocolate  frosting.  This  cake 
story  the  reader  will  hear  over  and  over  again  as  each  family  member  relates 
his/her  memories. 
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My  father-in-law,  S.  Reed  Andrus,  was  kind,  considerate,  and  thoughtful  to 
ne  because  my  busy  husband  Kendall  taught  elementary  school  all  day  and  after 
chool  he  spent  long,  arduous  hours  farming  or  on  his  tractor  doing  custom 
(lowing  around  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  with  his  older  brother  Bob.  Hence, 
t  was  not  unusual  in  the  summer  to  look  out  our  bedroom  window  and  see  Dad 
nowing  our  sad-looking  lawn,  or  in  the  winter  he  could  be  found  exiting  our  old 
ement  outside-entrance  basement  after  having  filled  our  furnace  with  coal  to 
;eep  thechildren  and  me  warmand  cozy  fromldaho'sseverewinterwindand  snow 
(lasts. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  as  I  taught  English  at  Bonneville  High  School,  Dad 
Andrus  kindly  crossed  Broadway  from  his  home  to  ours  every  morning  just  at  the 
ime  I  was  about  to  leave  with  our  first  two  little  ones,  loaded  with  diapers,  bottles, 
ind  other  needed  items.  The  event  was  always  an  extra  challenge  because  curly, 
ilonde-haired  Kevin  was  full  of  toddler  energy,  while  red-haired,  brown-eyed  baby 
)evry  snuggled  in  my  arms.  Meanwhile,  prenatal  Drae  waited  within  me  to  join 
ur  small  Kendall  Andrus  family. 

Correcting  student  essays  continually  plagued  my  days  and  nights.  I  enjoyed 
(he  students  and  teaching;  however,  the  endless  hours  sapped  my  strength,  energy, 
nd  family  time.  Concerned  and  helpful,  Dad  Andrus  offered  to  assist 
ransporting  the  children  to  our  kind  and  gentle  babysitter,  Ruth  Hammer,  who 
ept  our  children  happy  and  clean.  Repeatedly,  I  told  Dad  I  could  accomplish  this 
ctivity  myself,  but  he  insisted  on  helping.  Unsolicited  service  was  a  natural  part 
:  his  life. 

One  memorable  morning  after  Dad  enjoyed  playing  with  our  little  ones,  the 

,vo  of  us  sat  down  with  our  large  World  Book  Atlas  as  Dad  showed  me  location 

ter  location  of  his  brief  European  travels,  but  especially  the  memorable  people 

nd  cities  he  served  in  as  a  missionary  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  early  1920's. 

e  smilingly  added  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  experiences  teaching  the  principles 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  throughout  Holland.  He  loved 

le  people,  the  language,  and  the  challenges  of  a  young  Idaho  farm  lad,  away  from 

ome  for  the  first  time. 

Travel  for  the  missionaries  meant  long,  slow  sailing  days  aboard  a  mighty 
:ean-going  vessel,  seeing  nothing  but  water,  water,  and  more  water  of  the  vast 
tlantic  Ocean.  Street  teaching  pushed  him  to  think  on  his  feet  and  develop  the 
ticulation  helpful  to  him  the  remainder  of  his  life,  particularly  as  Representative 
id  Senator  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  Dutch  language  remained  with  him  in  fragments  all  his  days.  One  word 
s  family  heard  frequently  was  "kolehsol."  I  have  no  idea  the  correct  spelling  of 
lat  word,  but  we  knew  it  was  a  happy  expression  because  he  used  it  with  a  smile 
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on  his  face  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  When  he  would  see  the  grandchildren  he 
would  say,  "Well,  kolehsol."  implying:  "Isn't  this  great  or  wonderful  or  fine!" 

Our  oldest  children  loved  having  Grandpa  Andrus  come  to  our  home.  They 
developed  a  fun  game  of  keeping  Grandpa  inside  our  living  room  instead  of 
returning  to  his  home,  diagonally  across  "Broadway"  in  Ucon,  Idaho.  Each  child 
would  run  to  the  front  door,  pretending  to  block  Grandpa's  exit.  Actually,  it  was 
Grandpa's  way  of  giving  them  a  small  but  loving  gift.  Eyes  twinkling,  he  would  dig 
deeply  into  his  pockets,  bring  out  "ransom"  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes.  After 
each  child  received  a  coin,  he/she  moved  away  from  the  front  door  for  Grandpa's 
laughing  exit.   What  fun  they  had  playing  with  Grandpa! 

Another  observation  includes  Dad's  love  of  reading;  sometimes  in  his  rocking 
chair,  sometimes  in  bed. 

During  one  visit  of  my  mother  and  step-father,  Fay  and  Bill  Bebb,  from  their 
home  in  Oregon  to  our  Idaho  home,  Mom  and  Dad  Andrus  invited  them,  Kendall, 
and  me  to  Sunday  dinner.  I  was  mortified  to  observe  my  step-dad's  fork  heaped 
with  gigantic  proportions.  Then  I  glanced  at  Dad  Andrus  and  saw  that  his  fork 
was  heaped  likewise;  hence,  I  decided  to  relax,  not  worry  about  social  etiquette  or 
the  lack  thereof,  and  enjoy  our  deliciously  prepared  meal. 

Honesty  compels  me  to  add  another  perspective  to  this  story.  Often  the  same 
personality  trait  can  be  viewed  positive  in  one  situation,  yet  negative  in  another. 
For  instance,  Dad  Andrus  was  a  man  who  wanted  actions  performed 
expeditiously,  with  no  time  wasted.  "Let's  get  it  done!"  This  positive, 
enthusiastic  work  ethic  helps  individuals  accomplish  much  in  life.  They  are  the 
doers,  the  workers,  the  movers  of  the  world!  I  laud  this  personality  trait. 
However,  one  sunny  summer  day  the  extreme  of  this  trait  brought  pain  and 
frustration. 

When  our  fifth  child,  Shalae,  was  an  infant,  Dad  Andrus  was  helping  Kendall 
and  me  level  a  freshly  plowed  pasture  area  west  of  our  Ucon  home  in  preparation 
for  a  new  garden.  Again,  this  scene  represented  a  noble  act  of  service  on  Dad's 
part  because  Kendall  was  working  elsewhere.  We  needed  more  weight  on  the 
leveler  to  push  the  large  wooden  planks  into  the  ground,  making  a  stronger  level 
line  behind  the  tractor.  Dad  asked  me  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the  leveler  for  added 
weight.  With  only  the  two-inch  edge  of  a  "2  x  8"  or  perhaps  a  "2  x  10"  to  sit  on, 
the  event  became  a  precarious  assignment  since  there  was  little  to  grasp  for  safety 
and  just  the  edge  of  a  large  plank  on  which  to  sit. 

Dad  drove  the  tractor  while  dragging  the  wooden  rectangular  form.  He  had 
stopped  the  tractor  for  some  forgotten  reason.  Then  without  signal  or  word,  he 
suddenly  started  before  I  had  the  time  to  lift  my  tennis-shoed  feet  off  the  ground. 
Consequently,  the  wooden  form  ran  over  my  feet,  pinning  me  to  the  spot.   After 
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i  loud  yell  from  me,  Dad  immediately  corrected  the  situation  by  backing  the 
ractor,  removing  the  wooden  form  from  my  feet. 

My  mistake  had  been  not  keeping  my  eye  constantly  on  the  driver,  thus  being 
jrepared  for  any  sudden,  impatient  action.  Did  I  say  "impatient?"  Yes,  indeed, 
hat  was  a  strong  personality  trait  of  my  father-in-law.  Jobs  were  to  be  done 
nJOW,  without  delay!  I  loved  him  dearly,  but  life  became  a  little  tense  when  there 
vas  only  one  way  to  do  something  —  his  way.  There  was  also  one  answer  to  a 
juestion,  one  opinion  in  the  room,  and  one  way  only  to  accomplish  a  task.  As 
night  be  expected,  both  personality  traits,  willing  service  and  impatience,  have 
)een  passed  to  many  of  Dad's  children,  grandchildren,  and  in-laws  as  well. 

Sadly  for  our  two  youngest  children,  Clay  and  Caleb,  they  never  knew  their 
jrandpa  Andrus  in  this  life;  Trent  and  Troy  were  also  too  young  to  remember. 
<evin,  Devry,  Drae,  Alesa  and  Shalae  all  have  memories  of  Grandpa. 

After  Dad  passed  away,  one  fun  tradition  was  our  annual  spring  clean-up  day 
n  Grandma's  yard.  Weeds  were  pulled,  sometimes  when  they  weren't  weeds; 
irubs  were  trimmed,  sometimes  far  more  than  Grandma  would  have  preferred; 
taint  was  re-applied,  fences  strengthened,  and  general  "goodwill"  abided.  On  one 
uch  occasion,  Geniece  had  just  finished  mopping  the  kitchen  floor  to  a  beautiful 
line  when  Kevin  entered,  leaving  large  globs  of  dark-brown  substance  with  each 
tep.  "Get  out,  get  out,"  everyone  was  yelling  at  him,  "the  floor  has  just  been 
lopped!" 

No  one  was  aware  that  Kevin  had  just  driven  into  Grandma's  driveway  on  his 

ad's  motorcycle.   Seeing  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  able  to  stop  in  time,  Kevin 

nd  the  bike  on  its  side,  sliding  beneath  the  rear  bumper  of  the  car  parked  in  front 

him.  Unfortunately,  the  vehicle  had  a  sharp  extension  welded  beneath  the  car 

d  use  for  emergency  towing  purposes.    This  same  piece  of  metal  sliced  through 

evin's  heavy  leather  boot,  severing  the  vein  or  artery,  spilling  the  thick,  pudding- 

ke  substance  onto  Grandma's  clean  kitchen  floor.   Realizing  the  serious  nature 

:  the  cut,  I  drove  Kevin  in  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis  for  sutures  while  Devry  applied 

irect  pressure  to  the  wound  all  the  way  to  Idaho  Falls  from  Ucon.    Unclean 

itchen  floors  can  sometimes  be  forgiven. 

Perhaps  others  will  not  agree  with  my  points  of  view,  and  that's  quite  all 
ght.  Wouldn't  the  world  be  a  dreary  place  if  we  all  thought  and  acted  the  same? 
dding  to  that  diversity,  my  husband  and  I  have  joyously  contributed  nine  strong 
ndrus  spirits  into  this  world.  I  am  happy  to  be  included  in  the  Andrus  family, 
ly  eternal  goal  is  that  each  of  us  may  unite  with  our  Heavenly  Father  in  our  post- 
ortal  existence. 
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Portia  Andrus  Morgan 

As  a  child,  I  found  myself  wondering  why  my  parents  were  always  so  busy 
and  why  all  of  us  had  to  work  so  hard  most  of  the  time.  If  one  were  to  define  hard 
work,  my  mother  and  father  would  have  been  that  definition.  Raising  nine 
children  and  running  a  farm  was  not  what  one  would  call  easy.  Their  lives  were 
based  around  hard  work  and  sweat.  They  took  very  little  time  for  pleasure  and 
recreation.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  find  myself  appreciating  the  hard  work  my 
parents  did  and  taught  me  to  do.  My  father  always  said,  "Busy  hands  make  light 
work,  and  help  keep  us  out  of  trouble." 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  my  father  was  seeing  him  on  hot  summer 
days  when  he  would  come  in  for  some  lunch.  He  would  take  a  few  minutes  to 
stretch  out  on  the  living  room  floor  before  getting  the  courage  to  go  face  the  heat 
of  the  day  again  to  finish  the  job  he  had  started.  My  heart  felt  very  heavy 
sometimes,  and  I  found  myself  wishing  he  didn't  have  to  work  so  hard  to  provide 
for  us. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  work,  Dad  always  tried  to  find  some  time  to  play  with  us 
kids.  Sometimes  he  would  take  an  hour  off  and  take  us  to  the  canal  for  a  quick 
swim.  I  was  scared  to  death  of  putting  my  head  under  water,  but  my  memories  of 
going  with  my  dad  to  swim  in  the  canal  are  fun  to  think  about.  He's  the  one  who 
taught  me  to  float  on  my  back,  and  how  to  do  the  side  stroke,  and  what  little  bit 
I  know  about  the  proper  way  to  swim.  He  was  the  one  to  grab  hold  of  when  I 
thought  I  would  drown.  I  knew  he  would  never  let  go  of  me.  I  always  knew  that 
my  dad  loved  me. 

I  have  very  fond  memories  of  Dad  sitting  around  the  dinner  table  on  Sunday 
afternoon  talking  with  us  on  a  religious  subject.  After  our  discussions  were  over, 
he  would  help  with  the  dishes.  We  did  not  have  an  automatic  dishwasher.  Dad 
usually  did  the  washing  and  would  have  the  water  so  hot  it  would  burn  to  put 
one's  hands  into  it.  He  then  would  cuss  because  it  was  so  hot.  We  all  got  a  big 
kick  out  of  watching  and  listening  to  him.  He  always  made  us  laugh.  He  always 
left  the  wiping  of  the  cupboards  and  putting  things  away  to  Mother  or  to  us  girls. 
I  call  it  the  finishing  touches.  After  the  dishes  were  done,  we  could  generally  talk 
him  into  going  outside  on  the  lawn  to  play  some  games  with  us.  As  we  got  older, 
it  was  gathering  around  the  piano  to  sing  together.  I  know  very  well  sometimes 
he  really  didn't  feel  like  it  because  it  was  the  only  time  he  could  relax  and  maybe 
take  a  short  nap,  but  he  always  came  through  for  us. 

My  father  was  a  very  giving  man.  The  saying,  "He  would  give  you  the  shirt 
off  his  back,"  was  very  true  of  him.  He  and  Mother  weren't  blessed  in  worldly 
wealth,  but  they  worked  hard  at  providing  for  their  family  and  giving  of 
themselves  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
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Dad  and  Mom  were  religious  people  and  taught  their  children  gospel 
»rinciples  and  how  to  live  them.  My  father  was  very  adamant  about  the  way  we 
Iressed.  He  did  not  allow  us  to  wear  shorts  and  skimpy  clothing.  I  remember  one 
ime  I  bought  myself  a  sleeveless  blouse  and  I  was  embarrassed  to  wear  it  when 
)ad  was  around.  It  only  took  once  or  twice  for  me  to  wear  it,  and  I  felt  very  out 
»f  place  and  uncomfortable.  He  was  always  teaching  us  these  kinds  of  principles. 
I  remember  Dad  saying  to  us  one  time  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  that  it 
nattered  to  him  the  choices  we  made,  but  he  also  followed  up  by  saying  if  we 
hould  happen  to  fall  along  the  way,  we  would  always  have  a  home  and  safe  place 
o  come  to. 

I  well  remember  one  time  when  working  at  a  drive-in  hamburger  place  down 
n  the  south  end  of  Idaho  Falls.  A  certain  married  man  would  drive  through 
everal  times.  I  was  the  one  to  take  the  orders  and  then  hand  the  order  out 
tirough  the  window  to  the  customer.  I  knew  he  was  trying  to  flirt  with  me  and 
:  scared  me.  The  last  time  he  came  through,  it  was  late  and  he  pulled  over  and 
arked  next  to  where  I  had  my  car  parked,  waiting  for  me  to  finish  work  and  go 
3  my  car.  In  the  meantime,  Dad  and  Mom  pulled  through  just  before  I  closed  up 
Dr  the  night  and  waited  for  me,  and  followed  me  home.  Mother  told  me  later  that 
)ad  had  gone  to  the  field  to  change  the  water  and  the  Spirit  told  him  I  was  in 
-ouble.  He  went  home  and  asked  Mother  to  go  with  him  because  he  felt  strongly 
lat  I  needed  some  help.  I  had  never  been  so  thankful  to  see  my  Dad  and  Mom 
I  was  that  night.  This  was  a  great  lesson  to  me  to  heed  the  promptings  of  the 
oly  Ghost. 

Dad  was  always  concerned  about  each  of  his  children  and  what  was  going  on 
our  lives.  I  remember  when  I  had  our  first  child,  Tonya,  I  was  three  weeks  over 
y  due  date.  It  was  very  concerning  to  all  of  us.  The  day  the  doctor  decided  to 
art  me  into  labor,  we  called  to  let  Dad  and  Mom  know.  I  was  in  labor  from 
ven  o'clock  that  morning  until  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  it  was 
ecided  to  do  a  C-section.  Mother  told  me  later  that  she  and  Dad  were  so 
Dncerned.  She  said  while  they  were  waiting  to  hear  from  Ron,  Dad  would  pace 
le  floor  and  keep  saying  over  and  over  "My  dear  Portia,  I  hope  everything  is 
<ay." 

Whenever  Dad  and  Mom  came  to  our  place  to  visit,  we  would  usually  take 
lem  to  a  historical  site  or  go  with  them  to  visit  a  relative  they  hadn't  seen  for  a 
ng  while.  Dad  loved  anything  to  do  with  history.  Once  we  drove  them  to  see 
edar  Fort,  which  is  west  of  Lehi  about  thirteen  miles.  Another  time  we  took 
lem  to  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  because  Dad  loved  the  history  and  was  well 
formed  of  the  happenings  at  Fort  Bridger. 

I  remember  Dad  always  had  a  good  relationship  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
hey  were  a  pretty  close-knit  family,  for  the  most  part.   They  used  to  have  good 
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family  get-togethers,  and  our  family  used  to  do  a  lot  with  Uncle  Tom's  family. 
Uncle  Tom  and  Uncle  Howard  weren't  just  family  to  Dad,  they  were  good  pals 
and  best  of  friends.  Dad  had  a  lot  of  good  friends  around  the  area.  John  Fuller 
and  Evan  Jenkins  were  two  of  his  closest  friends.  They  would  do  anything  to  help 
each  other.  Dad  was  always  willing  to  help  anyone  out.  He  had  a  way  of  making 
new  people  in  the  area  feel  welcome. 

I'm  not  saying  that  my  father  was  perfect,  because  no  one  is  perfect.  He  had 
his  faults  like  anyone  else.  He  had  a  quick  temper  and  swore  when  he  got  upset. 
I  know  Mother  didn't  like  it,  but  she  had  learned  not  to  say  anything.  He  was 
always  willing  to  ask  forgiveness  when  necessary  to  recognize  when  he  was  wrong. 
I  also  inherited  his  quick  temper,  but  I  also  have  learned  to  back  down  when  I 
know  I'm  wrong,  and  to  say  I'm  sorry. 

Two  of  Dad's  greatest  attributes  were  facing  challenges  head  on  and  standing 
up  for  what  he  believed,  even  if  no  one  else  stood  with  him.  I  can  truly  say,  he 
was  always  honest  in  his  dealings  with  everyone  and  people  knew  that  of  him.  If 
he  made  a  deal  with  a  handshake,  people  knew  it  was  as  good  as  having  him  sign 
his  name.  They  knew  he  could  be  trusted.  They  knew  he  would  carry  through 
and  make  the  deal  right. 

He  loved  Mother  and  would  show  his  affections  to  her  in  front  of  us  kids 
quite  often  by  putting  his  arms  around  her  or  giving  her  a  kiss.  I  think  it 
embarrassed  her  a  little  bit,  but  it  was  good  for  us  kids  to  see  him  show  this  love 
to  her.   He  was  more  outgoing  that  way  than  Mother  was. 

He  worked  for  the  State  of  Idaho  as  a  Land  Agent  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
a  long  time  his  office  was  in  downtown  Idaho  Falls.  I  was  going  to  the  Excellcis 
School  of  Cosmetology  at  that  time,  and  used  to  meet  him  once  in  a  while  for  a 
bowl  of  soup  or  chili  at  "Newberry's"  lunch  counter.  We  never  had  anything  very 
big  to  eat,  and  I  didn't  make  a  lot  of  conversation,  but  I  loved  just  being  able  to  sit 
next  to  him  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Once  in  a  while,  when  I  had  time,  I  would 
walk  down  to  his  office  just  to  say  "Hi!"  to  him.  He  always  made  time  to  talk  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Dad  was  stern  with  his  punishments  if  we  had  done  something  wrong.  I 
remember  one  time  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go  swimming  up  to  Heise  Hot  Springs 
with  a  bunch  of  friends  my  age.  He  told  me  no.  I  don't  remember  the  reason  he 
gave  for  not  wanting  me  to  go,  but  I  went  anyway.  I  didn't  enjoy  myself  and  knew 
I  would  receive  punishment  upon  my  return.  This  taught  me  a  great  lesson  in 
obedience.    I  knew  my  father  was  very  disappointed  with  me. 

I  know  Dad  had  a  full  head  of  hair  in  his  younger  days,  but  I  never  remember 
him  with  any  hair  on  top.  He  was  bald  for  as  long  as  I  knew  him  with  just  a  rim 
of  hair  all  around  his  head  about  half  way  up  to  his  crown.  Whenever  I  think 
about  hats,  I  think  about  Dad;  he  always  wore  a  hat.  It  was  always  a  brimmed  hat. 
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ie  wore  a  hat  outside  when  he  was  working  on  the  farm,  and  he  wore  a  best  hat 
vhen  he  cleaned  up  to  go  some  place  special.  He  had  a  certain  hat  style  that  he 
lways  bought.  I  liked  them;  he  looked  distinguished  in  them.  The  hats  he  wore 
o  work  would  get  to  the  point  of  smelling  sour  from  all  the  sweating  he  did,  and 
hen  he  would  get  a  friendly  reminder  that  it  was  time  to  get  a  new  hat. 

Dad  loved  root  beer  and  soft  ice  cream  cones  from  the  drive-ins.  These  were 
»ur  treats  every  now  and  then.  He  and  Mom  used  to  go  into  town  (Idaho  Falls) 
>n  Saturday  afternoons  to  do  grocery  shopping  at  Highway  Market.  It  was  always 
iter  the  Saturday  work  was  mostly  done.  One  of  the  treats  they  would  bring 
tome  for  us  kids  was  a  pomegranate.  I  thought  it  was  neat  picking  all  of  the  little 
ed  seeds  out  to  eat  them. 

Dad  was  a  good  dancer.  We  used  to  have  some  good  dances  over  at  the 
Church,  and  I  danced  with  him  a  few  times,  and  it  always  made  me  feel  special. 
My  father  was  the  one  responsible  for  helping  me  get  my  first  job.  He  knew 
lot  of  people  and  he  was  a  good  friend  to  so  many.  When  I  was  very  young,  he 
elped  sponsor  some  Dutch  people  so  they  could  come  to  the  United  States.  He, 
imself,  had  served  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  those 
eople.  One  Dutch  lady  that  he  knew  was  the  head  dietician  at  the  Riverview 
DS  Hospital.  Dad  called  her  and  told  her  I  needed  a  job;  she  hired  me.  I 
ppreciated  Dad's  fortitude,  and  courage,  and  willingness  to  help  out  where  he 
ould.   I  always  admired  him  for  facing  challenges  head-on. 

When  I  was  very  young,  Dad  was  elected  to  both  the  House  of 
representatives  and  the  Senate  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  He  was  a  real  politician  and 
ood  up  for  what  he  believed  and  felt  was  right.  I  was  too  small  to  know  much 
30ut  him  serving  in  a  government  position  at  that  time,  but  as  I  got  older  I  was 
ore  aware  of  him  voting  in  each  election  for  the  man  he  felt  would  serve 
onestly  and  uprightly. 

Dad  and  Mom  always  saw  to  it  that  we  knelt  down  for  family  prayer  once  a 
ay.  Sometimes  it  would  be  around  the  kitchen  table,  or  sometimes  around  a  bed, 
depended  on  how  busy  everyone's  schedule  was.  We  never  went  through  a  day 
ithout  prayer,  however. 

Dad  and  Mom  made  a  few  trips  down  to  see  us  in  Bountiful,  and  it  was 
ways  nice  to  have  them  come.  The  last  time  Dad  was  at  our  home,  I  believe  it 
as  Jeanie  and  Brad  who  drove  them  down  to  see  us  because  Dad's  health  wasn't 
1  that  good.  Dad  made  the  statement  to  Mother  that  he  felt  like  that  was  the  last 
me  he  would  spend  with  us  at  our  home.  It  was  in  November  when  he  said  that, 
d  it  was  the  last  time  he  was  in  our  home  before  he  passed  away  in  July  of  the 
xt  year.  His  passing  away  was  hard  because  he  had  been  a  good  father,  and  a 
onderful  friend  and  example  to  me.  The  day  Dad  passed  away  is  one  I'll  never 
rget.   I  had  the  flu  that  particular  day.   I  received  a  call  that  morning  telling  me 
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they  were  taking  him  to  the  hospital.  I  knew  then  that  I  would  never  see  him 
again  in  this  life.  I  was  leaning  over  the  toilet  vomiting  that  night  when  Therel 
called  to  tell  us  he  had  passed  away.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  there  that 
night  to  see  him,  except  me.  I  felt  really  bad  that  I  couldn't  be  there  to  see  him 
one  last  time. 

I  knew  Dad  had  a  strong  testimony  of  the  gospel,  because  I  had  heard  him 
bear  his  testimony  on  many  occasions.  I  also  knew  he  loved  Mother  and  each  one 
of  his  children. 

Dad  was  very  learned  and  wise  in  many  different  aspects  of  life.  He  had  a 
love  of  reading  and  a  way  of  teaching  us  what  he  knew.  I've  missed  him  a  lot  over 
the  years,  and  I  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  I  can  see  him  again  and  embrace  him, 
and  probably  still  learn  from  him. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  such  a  fine  father  with  a  great  heritage.  I 
thank  my  father  for  honoring  the  priesthood.  Last  of  all,  I  thank  him  for  letting 
me  be  part  of  his  life. 

In  my  eyes,  Mother  was  a  real  Angel.  She  worked  very  hard  and  hardly  ever 
complained.  She  was  soft  spoken  and  did  not  get  easily  upset.  She  was  a 
peacemaker.  She  always  went  the  extra  mile  to  keep  each  of  her  children  neat  and 
clean.  We  were  always  well  fed,  well  groomed,  and  never  went  around  with  snotty 
noses.  Mother  bore  nine  children  and  was  a  wonderful  mother  to  each  one  of  us. 

Mother  was  not  a  clutter  person.  Her  home  was  always  neat  and  clean.  Her 
bathroom  was  always  scrubbed  and  the  floors  were  mopped  and  waxed  weekly. 
She  always  wore  a  clean  dress,  with  an  apron  over  it.  I  don't  really  remember 
Mother  wearing  jeans  or  pants  to  work  in  when  I  was  younger. 

I  can  still  remember  coming  home  from  school  in  the  afternoons  to  the  smell 
of  home  baked  bread.  We  always  had  bread  and  butter  to  piece  on.  It  would  take 
her  a  whole  day  to  make  bread,  by  the  time  she  mixed  it,  kneaded  it,  let  it  rise,  and 
formed  the  loaves  for  baking.  She  made  double  and  triple  batches,  so  there  would 
be  enough  to  carry  us  for  a  few  days.  She  also  made  delicious  parker  house  rolls, 
and  would  sometimes  add  pineapple  to  them. 

Mother  was  always  teaching  us  as  she  worked.  I  remember  one  night  she 
sent  me  down  stairs  to  bring  up  some  potatoes  for  her  to  cook  for  dinner.  I  onlv 
brought  two  or  three.  Mother  had  to  go  back  down  stairs  and  get  more  potatoes 
before  she  had  enough  to  fix  for  dinner.  She  taught  me  that  we  should  always  go 
the  extra  mile.  She  said,  "You  don't  skimp."  If  I  was  going  to  do  something  for 
her,  I  needed  to  do  it  right,  because  there  is  always  a  consequence.  Someone 
always  gets  the  brunt  of  the  mistake. 

Like  Dad,  she  was  always  busy,  never  taking  any  time  for  herself.  Washday 
for  Mother  was  another  all  day  job.  She  used  a  conventional  washer  and  hung 
all  o(  the  clothes  outside  on  the  lines  to  dry.  She  did  lots  of  heavy  lifting  doing  the 
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vash.  Along  with  these  weekly  chores,  in  the  summertime,  she  and  Dad  grew  a 
>ig  garden.  There  were  always  vegetables  and  fruit  to  be  bottled  for  the 
wintertime. 

Until  we  got  indoor  bathroom  facilities,  Mom  had  to  fill  a  big  round  tin  wash 
ub  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  to  bathe  us  kids  in.  She  had  to  heat  a  lot  of 
vater  on  the  stove  to  pour  into  the  tub  so  we  could  have  a  warm  bath.  Mother 
nd  Dad  really  had  some  hard  times,  but  they  loved  their  kids  and  were  willing  to 
lo  their  best  for  each  one  of  us. 

Mother  really  didn't  like  it  when  we  would  argue  and  fight  amongst 
turselves.  I  remember  she  had  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  that  she  would  have  us  put 
>n  when  we  were  angry  at  one  another.  She  would  say,  "If  you're  going  to  fight, 
ou  might  as  well  wear  these."  It  usually  made  us  feel  silly,  so  we  would  laugh 
tistead.   I  call  that  another  one  of  her  teaching  moments. 

Mother  and  Dad  taught  us  to  be  kind  and  courteous  to  others,  and  to  always 
e  honest  in  our  dealings  with  others.  They  also  taught  us  to  help  others  out  if  we 
aw  a  need.  I  remember  many  times  Mom  would  take  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  salad 
d  someone  in  the  community  who  was  hurting  or  who  needed  some  help.  She 
^as  never  beyond  giving  of  herself  to  someone  in  need. 

Mother  was  not  a  complainer.  She  could  be  hurting  really  bad  sometimes 
dth  a  medical  problem,  but  never  let  on  that  she  was  having  a  problem.  I  was 
ick  a  lot  as  a  child,  and  she  never  complained  about  having  to  take  care  of  my 
eeds.  She  was  always  there  trying  to  do  anything  she  could  to  help  me  feel 
etter.  Her  remedy  for  throwing  up  was  green  tea.  Poached  eggs  were  always  on 
le  menu  when  my  stomach  began  to  feel  better.  Her  remedy  for  diarrhea  was 
aided  milk.  To  this  very  day,  I  can't  stand  the  smell  of  tea  and  I  can't  look  at 
oached  eggs,  but  I  use  scalded  milk  when  necessary,  and  it  works  great. 

I  don't  remember  Mother  as  being  very  talkative,  but  if  she  were  asked  about 
ertain  things,  she  would  explain  the  best  way  she  could.  This  was  especially  true 
30ut  real  sensitive  or  personal  things.  She  had  a  good  memory  and  could  tell 
3out  things  and  people  that  most  of  us  would  forget  all  about. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  very  spiritual  individuals,  and  Mother  served  very  well 
many  callings  in  the  Church.  She  taught  us  principles  of  the  gospel  every  day 
st  by  the  way  she  lived  and  through  the  acts  of  kindness  she  did  for  so  many 
:ople. 

I  had  the  habit  of  kissing  both  Mom  and  Dad  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
his  habit  carried  on  even  as  I  got  older  and  started  dating.  It  didn't  matter  what 
me  it  got  to  be,  I  would  go  into  their  bedroom  and  kiss  them  goodnight  and  then 
ley  would  know  I  was  home.  I  know  there  were  lots  of  nights  that  Mom  didn't 
)  to  sleep  until  she  received  that  kiss.  The  important  thing  about  this  is  that  she 
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never  complained.  I  know  very  well  there  were  many  nights  when  she  didn't  get 
a  lot  of  sleep  with  all  of  us  coming  in  at  different  hours  of  the  night. 

Mother  always  fixed  a  Sunday  dinner  of  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes  and 
gravy,  usually  a  green  salad,  a  vegetable  dish,  and  topped  it  off  with  her  delicious 
chocolate  cake.  I  always  looked  forward  to  Sunday  dinner.  It  was  the  best  meal 
of  the  week.  Along  with  the  favorite  dishes  she  fixed  for  Sunday  dinner,  I  also 
loved  her  bottled  green  beans,  bread  and  butter  pickles,  sliced  cucumbers  with 
sugar,  salt  and  vinegar  added,  and  her  beef  stew.  These  foods  were  always  so 
good;  Mom  had  a  way  of  making  it  all  taste  special.  In  fact,  just  writing  about 
some  of  these  foods  makes  my  mouth  water  and  brings  back  wonderful  aromas 
and  memories  of  Mom  in  her  kitchen.  Quite  often  on  Saturday  mornings,  Mom 
would  make  baking  powder  biscuits  for  our  breakfast.  They  were  the  best  I've 
ever  eaten. 

When  I  became  engaged  to  Ron,  I  only  gave  Mother  one  month's  notice  for 
my  wedding  day.  Little  did  I  realize,  at  the  time,  all  that  goes  into  preparing  for 
a  wedding.  She  never  said,  "Portia,  that's  not  enough  time  for  me  to  get  ready  for 
a  wedding."  She  asked  Geniece  and  Therel  for  their  help.  Mom  made  the 
wedding  cake  by  herself  and  then  had  someone  else  decorate  it.  It  was  a  delicious 
three-layer  applesauce  cake. 

Dad  got  a  band  to  come  to  the  Church  so  we  could  dance  after  having  a  short 
reception.  Both  Dad  and  Mom  knew  how  much  I  loved  to  dance.  All  of  this  was 
done  without  my  being  around  to  help.  I  was  living  at  Logan  at  that  time.  Mom 
worked  hard  to  make  sure  it  was  a  wonderful  time  for  me,  and  never  complained 
about  how  difficult  it  was. 

Ron  and  I  and  our  five  children  tried  to  go  home  to  visit  with  Mom  and  Dad 
as  much  as  possible.  I  always  enjoyed  going  home  to  spend  time  with  them.  They 
always  treated  us  wonderful.  We  tried  to  help  out  with  the  food  for  meals  because 
we  knew  it  cost  a  lot  to  feed  extra  people.  Mom  and  Dad  never  expected  us  to  do 
that.  We  took  them  out  to  eat  occasionally,  and  I  know  they  really  enjoyed  doing 
that.   Those  were  fun  times  to  remember. 

Whenever  I  had  a  new  baby,  Mom  would  take  time  to  come  and  help  me  out 
for  a  few  days.  She  always  pushed  herself  while  with  us  to  be  helpful.  She  saw  to 
it  that  the  kids  were  fed,  dressed  ready  for  bed,  and  that  the  washing  was  done  up 
and  things  picked  up  around  the  house.   I  really  did  appreciate  her. 

I  always  loved  Mother,  but  don't  remember  saying  to  her,  "I  love  you,  Mom," 
until  after  Lori  was  born.  We  lived  up  in  Park  City  in  a  condo  at  the  time. 
Mother  was  helping  me  out  and  I  remember  standing  in  the  doorway  saying  "I 
love  you,  Mom."  I  think  she  was  totally  taken  off  guard,  but  I  also  realized  how 
much  it  meant  to  her  to  hear  those  special  words.  It  made  me  feel  good  also,  and 
from  then  on  I  told  her  that  really  often,  and  she  would  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
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»Ve  used  to  communicate  by  telephone  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week.   I  found  it 
:asy  to  tell  her  I  loved  her  before  I  would  hang  up  the  phone. 

After  Dad  passed  away,  I  know  she  really  looked  forward  to  our  visits  with 
ler.  She  always  carried  on  the  tradition  of  having  us  kneel  down  in  prayer.  It  was 
lsually  around  the  kitchen  table  at  meal  time.  One  time,  we  were  all  kneeling  in 
)rayer,  and  Mom  dropped  to  the  floor.  It  shocked  Ron  and  me  and  the  kids,  and 
vas  real  concerning  to  us.  At  first,  we  thought  she  was  gone,  but  found  she  had 
>assed  out.  We  helped  her  to  the  couch  and  had  her  lie  down  for  awhile.  Ron 
;ave  her  a  blessing.  She  had  been  having  some  problems  with  her  heart,  and  had 
ome  medication  that  she  took  to  help  her  out.  She  just  was  never  one  to  let  you 
mow  she  wasn't  feeling  well. 

The  last  weekend  we  saw  Mother  alive  was  just  before  Mother's  Day  in  1985. 
Neither  Ron  nor  I  really  felt  like  packing  the  kids  up  to  travel  to  Ucon,  but  I  told 
ton  I  felt  like  we  needed  to  go  see  Mom.  It  was  an  enjoyable  visit.  When  we  got 
eady  to  leave  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  come  home,  I  can  still  see  her  standing, 
rith  tears  in  her  eyes,  waving  goodbye  to  us.  I  received  a  call  from  Jean  (Bob's 
/ife)  that  next  Thursday  that  they  had  taken  Mom  to  the  hospital.  I  knew  within 
le  that  I  wouldn't  see  her  again.  I  called  Ron  and  we  picked  up  the  kids  from 
chool  and  started  packing  to  go  up  home,  but  she  died  before  we  were  able  to 
jave.  Every  one  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  made  it  to  the  hospital  to  be  with  her 
efore  she  died,  except  me.  Mother  died  on  Thursday,  and  Mother's  Day  was 
iree  days  later.  It  was  hard  to  think  of  letting  her  go,  but  I  also  knew  how  happy 
ie  would  be  to  be  reunited  with  Dad  and  Gordon.  I  can  only  imagine  what  a 
orious  reunion  they  had. 

I  had  cut,  curled  and  styled  Mom's  hair  a  lot  over  the  years.   I  was  asked  by 

ly  siblings  to  go  to  the  mortuary  and  fix  her  hair  one  final  time  for  the  viewing. 

t  first  I  said  I  couldn't  do  it.    Then  I  had  a  change  of  heart.    I  felt  like  it  was 

^mething  I  needed  to  do.     I  wouldn't  have  exchanged  that  experience  and 

pportunity  for  anything;  it  was  a  real  privilege  and  honor. 

I  have  missed  Mother  a  lot  over  the  years  since  her  death.  At  times,  I  have 
eld  her  picture  and  cried  and  talked  to  her,  especially  when  I  have  felt  a  little 
own  or  have  had  a  particular  problem.  When  she  and  Dad  were  alive,  I  always 
new  I  could  go  to  them  for  advice  and  they  would  help  me.  They  were  both 
illing  to  give  of  their  time  and  their  talents. 

Mother  had  many  good  friends  over  the  years  and  people  who  admired  her. 
he  was  a  wonderful  lady.  I  have  wished  so  often  I  could  be  more  like  her.  I'm 
)  thankful  for  her  and  her  good  heritage.  I  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  such  a 
onderful  mother  and  role  model.  I  know  I  can  see  her  again  if  I  live  the  kind  of 
fe  the  Savior  planned  for  each  of  us. 
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Ronald  Morgan 

I  am  Ron  Morgan,  Portia's  husband,  and  son-in-law  of  Reed  and  Melba 
Andrus.  I  shall  refer  to  Reed  and  Melba  as  Dad  and  Mom  because  that  is  how  I 
felt  about  them  and  I  think  we  had  that  kind  of  relationship  with  each  other. 

Dad  and  Mom  were  wonderful  in-laws  and  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
love  for  both  of  them.  They  were  two  of  the  hardest  working  and  giving  people 
I  have  ever  met.  I  witnessed  many  times,  when  I  knew  their  resources  were  very 
skimpy,  their  giving  to  family  members  and  others,  all  they  possible  could.  They 
were  the  symbol  of  the  phrase:  "He  would  give  you  the  shirt  off  his  back."  I  know 
that  every  time  we  visited  them,  Dad  would  go  out  to  the  car  to  see  if  the  tires 
were  okay  and  everything  on  the  car  was  working  properly.  If  the  tires  were  a 
little  worn,  he  would  want  to  go  to  town  and  get  a  new  tire  for  us. 

I  had  many  experiences  with  Dad.  When  our  family  would  go  to  Ucon  to 
visit,  Dad  and  I  would  often  go  on  trips  to  the  back  country.  This  was  at  the  time 
he  was  the  State  Land  Agent  so  we  would  go  look  at  properties  he  needed  to 
evaluate.  I  was  impressed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  task  at  hand. 
He  would  point  out  all  of  the  highlights  of  the  area  we  were  visiting.  I  will  have 
to  admit  that  sometimes  my  two  eyes  were  looking  in  different  directions  at  the 
same  time.  Dad  had  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  side  while  he  was  driving  (for  what 
seemed  a  long  time),  and  there  might  be  quite  a  drop-off  on  the  other  side.  We 
seemed  to  make  it  home  okay,  so  all  was  well. 

I  know  Dad  was  a  good  driver  because  he  drove  safely  for  many  thousands 
of  miles  in  his  lifetime.  There  were,  however,  two  occasions  in  his  older  years 
that  were  a  concern  to  me.  The  first  was  when  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  an 
intersection  to  see  if  any  cars  were  coming  either  way.  Thank  goodness  there 
were  not.  The  second  occasion  happened  as  we  were  coming  home  to  Ucon  from 
Rigby.  The  County  had  just  constructed  a  new  cut-off  from  the  highway  on  the 
north  side  of  Ucon.  As  Dad  approached  the  cut-off,  we  were  traveling  a  little  fast, 
and  the  Cadillac  veered  down  into  the  gutter.  It  was  kind  of  scary  until  Dad 
blamed  the  damn  county  commissioners  for  not  making  the  road  wide  enough. 
I  had  to  laugh  (inside,  of  course)  all  the  way  home. 

Dad  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  I  really  enjoyed.  We  seemed  to  get  along 
great,  and  I  would  ensure  our  relationship  with  a  gallon  of  A&W  rootbeer,  his 
favorite,  each  time  we  visited.  He  always  had  stories  to  tell  that  were  both  funm 
and  serious.  I  was  most  impressed  about  his  vast  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  both  political  and  religious. 

I  remember  Mom  as  a  very  hard  worker  in  keeping  the  house  clean  and 
attending  to  the  needs  of  her  family.  She  was  also  the  peacemaker  and  teacher. 
I  can  still  hear  her  saying,  "Now,  now,"  to  calm  things  down  when  something 
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/ent  amiss  in  the  home.  Mom  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Church  history,  and  we 
pent  many  hours  talking  about  the  experiences  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Mom's  cooking  was  next  to  none.  She  will  be  remembered  in  the  archives 
f  heaven  for  the  delicious  chocolate  cake  with  caramel  topping.  She  made  this 
ake  every  Sunday,  and  family  members  had  to  get  there  early  if  they  were  to  get 
ny.  Her  delicious  chicken  soup  with  homemade  noodles  was  also  a  favorite  of 
line.   Her  buttermilk  biscuits  were  not  far  behind  in  the  good  food  category. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  many  times  they  came  to  visit  us  in  Bountiful,  Las  Vegas, 
nd  Park  City.  Mom  was  so  helpful  in  helping  Portia  and  our  family  when  new 
abies  arrived.  Their  visits  usually  resulted  in  visiting  a  historical  site  or  relatives 
tiey  had  not  seen  in  a  long  time. 

The  memories  of  Mom  and  Dad  which  have  had  the  biggest  impact  on  my 
fe  were  their  integrity,  dedication  to  each  other,  their  family,  friends  and 
eighbors,  and  their  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  truly  love  them 
nd  will  be  ever  grateful  for  the  knowledge  and  lessons  they  shared  with  my  family 
nd  me. 

herel  Andrus  Frei 


"God  gave  us  memories  so  we  could  have  roses  in  December"  is  a  familiar 
ne.   However  familiar,  it  has  a  lot  of  substance. 

Thank  goodness  for  memories  —  and  especially  good  memories!  Since  we 
ich  have  so  many  memories,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  I  think 
would  like  to  begin  by  associating  certain  memories  with  some  of  the  months  of 
le  year,  then  spread  out  a  bit  from  there. 

January  reminds  me  of  Mother,  whose  birthday  was  4  January  1906.  When 
think  of  this  date,  I  think  of  Grandma,  Martha  Letitia  Orgill,  and  Grandpa, 
harles  William  Brown,  her  parents.  How  thrilled  they  must  have  been  when 
leir  first  child,  our  mother,  was  born.  I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  their  home  in 
arker  where  we  went  to  visit  them.  I  see  Mother's  pictures  with  her  as  a  young 
rl;  then  with  her  brother,  Charles  Milton,  who  passed  away  as  a  baby;  then 
ctures  of  her  with  her  sisters  —  Therel  and  Wilma  —  and  also  her  parents,  and 
ter,  of  her  with  Dad  and  us  children.  These,  and  many  more,  images  flash  into 
y  mind  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  I'm  sure  Mother  was  a  mild-mannered,  obedient 
Irl. 

Among  my  early  memories  of  home,  besides  the  ones  already  mentioned  in 
y  autobiography,  are  of  Mother  and  Dad  taking  good  care  of  us  children.  I  knew 
2  would  always  be  provided  for,  cared  for,  and  loved.  I  always  thought  1  had  the 
st  family  in  the  world. 

I'm  grateful  for  a  mother  who  was  modest  in  her  needs.  She  didn't  need  the 
ings  of  the  world  to  make  her  happy.    She  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a 
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fashion  magazine  or  a  Home  Beautiful  magazine.  Her  fashion  and  home  beauty 
were  far  greater  than  the  world  has  to  offer.  Mother  was  gentle  and  patient.  She 
was  like  the  "balm  in  Gilead"  to  a  troubled  heart,  or  when  we  were  ill.  She 
commanded  respect  because  of  her  unruffled,  quiet,  and  yet  courageous  nature. 
Mother  always  seemed  to  remain  calm  even  when  "the  moment"  was  anything  but 
calm.  She  was  a  peacemaker,  always.  She  knew  what  was  proper  and  stayed 
within  those  bounds.  She  had  an  inner  confidence  that  sustained  her.  Mother 
didn't  need  "to  say  one  better"  or  be  "in  the  limelight"  in  order  to  be  on  top.  And, 
she  was  not  a  boaster  in  spite  of  her  achievements.  Nor  did  she  need  to  dominate 
a  conversation,  but  was  able  to  converse.  She  was  neat,  clean,  tidy,  and  wanted 
some  things  a  certain  way,  but  with  a  family  of  nine  children,  the  word 
"perfectionist"  hardly  fits.  Mother's  language  was  lady-like,  never  off-color  or 
vulgar.  Nor  was  she  ever  found  telling  a  dirty  joke,  shady  story,  or  the  like.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  keeper  of  her  baptismal  and  temple  covenants.  In  short,  Mother 
was  a  daughter  of  God. 

My  mind  drifts  back  to  the  Springtime  of  each  year.  It  was  always  a  treat  for 
me  in  the  month  of  May  to  come  home  on  our  last  day  of  school,  see  the  water  in 
our  little  front  ditch,  see  the  beautiful  apple  trees  in  blossom,  and  know  that 
Mother  was  near-by.  This,  also,  was  the  time  of  year  that  planting  took  place. 
Mother  always  planted  petunias  in  the  two  front  flower  beds  close  to  the  house. 
It  was  enjoyable  to  help  her.  And,  she  and  Dad,  with  help  from  us  kids,  would 
plant  a  large  vegetable  garden  down  by  the  big  tree.  I  always  enjoyed  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  pull  weeds  in  that  garden. 

As  Summer  wore  on,  Mother  canned  a  lot  of  vegetables  from  this  garden.  I 
can  see  the  big  boiler  on  top  of  the  stove  cooking  away  —  loaded  with  bottled 
vegetables,  or  even  fruit.  She  canned  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  raspberries, 
peaches,  pears,  green  beans,  peas,  beets,  and  corn,  and  made  pickles  and  jams. 
Later,  as  freezing  vegetables  became  popular,  she  and  Dad  purchased  a  freezer, 
and  we  would  pick,  husk,  and  freeze  corn,  lots  of  it,  each  Fall.  We  all  helped  with 
these  projects.  I  think  as  each  of  us  girls  married  and  had  homes  of  our  own,  we 
each  did  a  lot  of  canning,  thanks  to  the  good  example  of  our  mother.  I  liked  the 
sign  on  her  kitchen  wall  which  read:  "The  hurrier  I  go,  the  behinder  I  get." 
Mother  was  always  "on  the  go"  trying  to  get  everything  done. 

As  I  recall,  our  meals  were  always  eaten  together  around  our  large  kitchen 
table.  Our  breakfasts  usually  consisted  of  cereal,  cooked  or  cold,  with  juice  or 
milk.  Our  cold  cereal  was  usually  Corn  Flakes,  Shredded  Wheat,  Grape  Nuts 
and/or  Corn  Pops.  Some  mornings,  Mom  would  put  her  home-baked  bread  in  a 
double-boiler  and  steam  it.  The  butter  would  melt  quickly  on  that  delicious  hot 
bread.    And,  if  we  wanted,  we  would  add  honey  or  jam. 
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I  should  mention  that  Mother  made  7-10  loaves  of  bread,  at  least  twice  each 
veek.  We  practically  lived  on  her  homemade  bread.  We  had  one  large  bottom 
;itchen  cabinet  drawer  set  aside  as  the  "bread  drawer."  It  was  opened  and  closed 
nany  times  each  day. 

Our  lunches  and  suppers  consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  and  a  vegetable.  These 
vere  standard  in  those  days  in  our  home.  Everything  was  "made  from  scratch," 
tr  in  other  words,  from  the  basics.  On  those  occasions  when  we  ate  dessert,  it  was 
isually  a  homemade  chocolate  cake  with  peaches,  pears,  or  other  fruit.  On  rare 
tccasions,  Mother  made  delicious  raisin-filled  cookies,  and  in  the  Fall,  she  would 
nake  apple  dumplings. 

Dad  was  never  expected  to  get  his  own  meals  nor  do  his  own  laundry  or 
roning.  This  was  a  woman's  job.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Dad  never 
telped  with  dishes  or  with  jobs  that  needed  to  be  done  in  the  house,  because  he 
id.   But,  mainly,  these  jobs  were  done  by  Mother  and  us  girls. 

I  want  to  mention  our  baths  in  the  tin  washtub.  These  took  place  in  front 
four  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  when  I  was  young.  We  seemed  to  all 
ave  our  turn.  We  were  taught  at  an  early  age  to  scrub  up,  bathe,  or  shower 
efore  going  to  bed.   To  this  day,  I  need  my  bath  before  I  crawl  into  bed. 

We  learned  at  an  early  age  to  vacuum,  sweep,  dust,  and  keep  our  bathroom 
xtures  clean.  We  were  also  taught  to  make  our  bed  and  hang  up  our  clothes.  I 
o  remember  that  we  girls  usually  looked  after  these  matters,  with  Mother's  help, 
'hile  the  boys  worked  with  Dad  outside  and  on  the  farm.  Mother  also  worked 
ard  to  keep  her  stove  and  fridge  clean.  She  made  it  a  point  to  scrub  the  oven  and 
le  fridge,  so  that  these  appliances  looked  good  and  would  function  well.  Now, 
word  about  our  furniture.  As  one  might  guess,  with  a  family  of  nine  children, 
ur  furniture  was  not  fancy,  but  was  adequate.  In  fact,  our  tall  up-right  piano  was 
urchased  for,  I  think,  $50.  I  longed  for  a  shorter  piano  like  my  cousin  had.  But 
found  out  that  it  wasn't  the  size  that  counted,  but  the  desire  one  had  to  learn. 
/e,  also,  were  taught  to  take  good  care  of  what  we  had,  and  that  included  our  tall 
p-right  piano.  It  lasted  during  all  of  my  growing-up  years  because  we  took  good 
re  of  it,  and  made  sure  that  it  was  dusted  on  a  regular  basis. 

Automatic  washers  were  not  even  invented  when  I  was  growing  up.  Mother 
ashed  all  of  our  large  family's  clothes  in  a  washer  run  by  an  electric  motor,  with 
i  agitator  in  the  center  of  the  washer  tub.  The  agitator  would  make  the  clothes 
back  and  forth  in  the  soapy  water  to  get  them  clean.  She  would  then  put  each 
ece  of  clothing  through  a  wringer,  to  remove  most  of  the  soapy  water.  The 
othing  then  was  rinsed  in  a  tub  of  clean,  clear  water  before  being  put  back 
rough  the  wringer.  Finally,  each  clothing  piece  was  ready  to  be  taken  outside 
our  clothes  lines.  I  loved  the  smell  of  the  dried  clothes  from  the  clothes  lines. 
his  was  done  even  in  Winter.    Then,  the  clothes,  during  the  winter  time,  were 
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brought  in  and  hung  on  a  line  in  the  kitchen.  We  really  didn't  know  the  meaning 
of  "soft  towels."  We  would  shake  them  to  fluff  them  up.  Anyway,  these  clothes 
were  taken  to  the  table  or  couch  to  be  folded  and  put  away.  Mother  washed  her 
nice  white  dish  towels  separate  from  all  of  the  other  clothes.  She  used  Clorox,  a 
bleach,  on  our  white  things  to  keep  them  nice  and  white.  Care  was  taken  as  these 
dish  towels  were  folded  so  they  would  be  kept  clean.  We  had  a  certain  "dish 
towel"  kitchen  drawer  into  which  they  were  put. 

During  my  growing  up  years,  Mother  made  sure  that  we  girls  would  get  a  new 
dress  for  special  occasions.  One  Easter,  Portia  and  I  wanted  new  dresses.  It  was 
Saturday,  as  I  recall,  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday.  We  still  did  not  have  our 
Easter  dresses,  and  every  shop  was  about  to  close.  Since  we  were  at  Newberry's 
Five  and  Dime  store  in  Idaho  Falls,  Mother  took  us  back  to  where  the  clothes 
were.  We  each  found  a  dress  —  same  look;  in  other  words,  matching  dresses. 
But,  they  were  sleeveless,  and  we  never  wore  sleeveless  dresses.  Big  problem.  So 
we  continued  to  look  for  and  found,  little  crochet'looking  jackets  to  go  over  the 
dresses.  I  loved  that  dress  and  was  grateful  for  Mother's  desire  for  us  to  look  and 
be  modest.  During  our  high  school  years,  we  usually  shopped  at  Helen  Royer's 
in  Rigby.  This  was  a  women's  clothing  store  much  like  The  Smart  Shop  of  today. 
This  shop  was  located  on  Main  Street  about  where  Abbott's  Variety  store  is  today. 
We  found  wonderful  dresses  there.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  us  when  Helen  moved  her 
shop  to  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

I  also  have  wonderful  shopping  memories  with  Mother  and  Dad  in  Idaho 
Falls.  There  were  no  malls  like  there  are  today.  Downtown  was  full  of  variety  and 
clothing  stores,  and  this  is  where  we  shopped.  Some  of  our  favorite  stores  were 
J.  C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward,  Newberry's,  and  Kress.  Our  grocery  store  was 
the  Hiway  Market  —  where  Jewel  Electric  Company  is  located  today.  If  our  shoes 
needed  repairing,  we  went  to  Royal  Shoe  Shop  —  just  like  today.  And,  if  we 
needed  music,  we  went  to  Chesbro  Music  Company  —  same  as  today. 

I  want  to  talk  about  Mother's  being  a  wonderful  neighbor.  She  always  kept 
in  touch  with  our  neighbors,  Ellen  Jones  to  the  East,  and  Percy  and  Nola  Jones  to 
the  North,  then  later  Jack  and  Vonda  Fisher  to  the  North.  We  children  loved  our 
neighbors  simply  because  Mother  loved  them. 

Mother  made  regular  telephone  calls  to  family  and  friends  to  keep  in  touch 
without  keeping  the  "lines  tied  up."  After  she  passed  away,  I  cannot  begin  to 
express  how  much  I  missed  her  telephone  calls,  and  I  still  do  to  this  day.  Her 
steadiness  and  quiet  influence  are  an  important  legacy  for  us,  her  family. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  Mother  was  a  professional  teacher,  but,  while  raising 
her  family,  she  found  other  ways  to  help  financially  so  she  was  home  when  her 
children  were.  She  worked  for  years  in  the  kitchen  at  school  so  her  children  could 
have  "hot  school  lunches."    I  suppose  she  could  have  taught  school  and  earned 
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lore  money.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  ego-building  for  her  to  say, 
I'm  a  teacher."  But,  she  chose  to  be  home  when  her  children  were  to  contribute 
3  the  well-being  of  the  family  in  her  own  modest  way. 

There  were  many  times  after  I  was  married  and  had  first  moved  to  Ucon  that 
:  was  a  very  special  occasion  when  Mother's  little  "pumpkin"  car  pulled  into  our 
riveway.  I  loved  having  her  visit  us.  She  always  brought  a  warmth  and  calmness 
dth  her. 

I  remember  one  particular  visit  from  Dad  and  Mother.  They  were  coming 
ver  to  practice  for  some  ward  program.  They  were  on  the  program  to  sing  a  duet. 
)ad  had  just  gotten  his  new  false  teeth.  Every  time  he  would  open  his  mouth  to 
ing,  Once  in  the  dear,  dead,  days  beyond  recall,  he  would  whistle  and  his  teeth 
ould  fall  out.  He,  Mother,  Merlin,  and  I  would  laugh  and  laugh.  What  a  great 
vening  it  was  practicing  for  that  special  performance.  I  don't  know  how  he  was 
nally  able  to  make  his  teeth  stay  in  and  stop  the  whistle,  but  it  must  have 
appened  because  their  performance  of  Lome's  Old  Sweet  Song  went  very  well. 

As  I  think  about  these  musical  memories,  I  think  about  the  vast  number  of 
pportunities  we  children  have  had  because  Dad  and  Mother  provided  the  proper 
mosphere  and  hard'earned  money  for  music  lessons.  Most  of  our  opportunities 
ave  been  service-related,  although  I  have  added  music  teaching  to  the  training 
received.  These  service'related  opportunities  have  certainly  been  used  to  help 
le  Kingdom  of  God  roll  forth  on  this  earth.  What  a  wonderful  gift  music  has 
en. 

I  want  to  talk  more  about  our  home  cleanliness.    As  I  mentioned,  Mother 

as  a  neat,  clean  person  and  worked  to  keep  a  neat,  clean  home.  Not  only  did  our 

irents  work  hard  at  keeping  a  clean  home,  but  the  yard  was  kept  mowed  with 

ir  "push  mower,"  no  Self-propelled  or  motorized  or  riding  power  —  just  pure 

nuscle"  power.  Thank  goodness  for  parents  who  had  learned  the  value  of  work 

id  cleanliness.  And,  thinking  about  cleanliness,  reminds  me  of  Dad  and  his  cars. 

e  loved  a  clean  car  and  trunk,  and  especially  if  we  were  going  some  place  like 

lit  Lake  City.   The  words  Salt  Lake  City  remind  me  of  an  experience  involving 

ad,  Mother,  Merlin,  and  myself.    We  were  traveling  to  S.L.C.  and  were  in  the 

alad  area,  as  I  recall.    Dad  was  looking  all  over  for  his  sunglasses.    Finally, 

erlin  noticed  the  sunglasses  were  on  Dad's  head  —  just  not  covering  his  eyes! 

s  one  might  guess,  we  had  a  good  laugh  together.        Moving  on  with  the  months 

the  year.   February  reminds  me  of  my  brother,  Gordon  Reed,  whose  birthday 

as  8  February  1936.    He  died  on  17  August  1946  —  Rich's  second  birthday. 

other  was  only  about  6  weeks  away  from  giving  birth  to  her  last  child  (Mary 

an,  born  2  October  1946).   I  was  barely  four  years  old.   What  a  tragedy  for  our 

mily,  and  especially  for  Dad  and  Mother.    1  remember  Gordon  was  a  special 

other,  and  that  his  blue  velvety  casket  sat  in  the  southeast  corner  of  our  living 
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room.  I  recall  he  was  loved  by  many,  and  that  his  funeral  was  a  very  sad  occasion. 
Then,  I  remember  his  clothes  on  the  shelves  in  the  back  bedroom  of  our  home. 
It  seems  to  me  they  stayed  there  for  a  long  time  until  Mother  could  bring  herself 
to  put  them  elsewhere.  Also,  there  are  all  of  those  memories  everyone  has  told  me 
about  Gordon  insomuch  that  I  feel  I  have  experienced  them  myself. 

When  I  think  of  the  month  of  March,  I  think  of  Dad's  birthday,  his  sister 
Rula's  birthday,  Grandma  Andrus's  birthday,  my  sister,  Portia's  birthday,  and  the 
list  goes  on.  Dad  was  born  on  8  March  1904  to  Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  and 
Robert  Andrus  —  my  Andrus  grandparents.  In  my  mind,  I  see  Grandma's  home 
where  we  visited  often  as  children  growing  up.  Grandpa  Andrus  died  before  I  was 
born,  but  I  see  him  because  Dad  and  Mother  showed  us  pictures  and  related 
experiences  about  him.  Grandpa  was  much  taller  than  Grandma.  She  stood 
comfortably  under  his  out-stretched  arm.  As  I  think  of  Grandma,  I  remember  her 
delicious  bread  and  home-made  cottage  cheese.   How  I  miss  those  tastes. 

Then  there  was  the  50-cent  piece  and  card.  Each  grandchild  received  this 
gift  from  Grandma  Andrus  at  Christmas  one  year.  I  might  have  finally  spent  the 
money,  but  I  still  have  the  card.  There  were  the  memories  of  Portia  and  me 
staying  overnight  at  Grandma's  place  since  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  get  around. 
More  of  these  memories  are  mentioned  in  my  autobiography.  But,  as  you  can  see, 
the  month  of  March  and  thinking  about  Dad  has  brought  up  wonderful  memories 
in  my  mind.   But  that  is  only  a  little  start. 

Dad  was  the  fifth  out  of  eleven  children  born  to  Lovenia  and  Robert  Andrus. 
These  dear  people  had  the  faith  of  God  burning  in  their  hearts  and  souls.  Their 
lives  were  lives  of  service.  This  was  passed  on  to  their  children.  I  have  always 
loved  each  of  Dad's  brothers  and  sisters  —  my  aunts  and  uncles.  They  have  all 
been  active  in  the  Church.  My  grandparents  taught  many  important  principles  to 
their  children.  I  don't  think  these  principles  were  taught  through  "preaching,"  but 
probably  more  through  example.  I  feel  that  Dad  learned  —  even  mastered  many 
important  principles.  Among  these  were:  being  morally  clean,  a  good  work  ethic, 
honesty  and  trust,  integrity,  keeping  the  Sabbath  Day  holy.   The  list  goes  on. 

Each  one  of  these  was  important  to  me  as  a  child  growing  up  because  they 
were  principles  based  on  truth  as  set  forth  by  our  Father  in  Heaven.  In  our  family, 
keeping  the  Sabbath  Day  holy  means  we  didn't  participate  in  activities  such  as 
camping,  movies,  swimming,  boating,  hunting,  shopping,  sports  events,  and  so  on. 
I  had  friends  who  took  part  in  the  before-mentioned  events.  I  felt  this  was  not 
right,  so  never  participated.  I  remember  Dad's  farm  machinery  sat  still  in  the 
yard.  We  took  a  rest  from  our  daily  activities  and  went  to  Church,  then  enjoyed 
each  other's  company  through  games  —  indoor  and  outdoor.  We  enjoyed  music, 
read  books,  visited  the  sick,  and  had  Family  Night  (Family  Home  Evening).  I 
remember  I  wanted  to  obey  the  Sabbath  Day  because  I  wanted  to  obey  and  honor 
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)ad  and  Mother,  but  mostly  Father  in  Heaven.  I'm  so  grateful  to  my 
randparents  and  to  my  parents  who  taught  us  correct  principles  in  these  matters. 
Since  music  has  been  such  an  important  part  of  the  Andrus  heritage,  I  want 
)  tell  a  few  personal  experiences  that  do  not  appear  in  my  autobiography.  I  feel 
lese  are  a  direct  result  of  a  Father's  Blessing  I  received  from  Dad  in  the  Spring 
f  1970.  The  blessing  stated  something  to  the  effect  that  my  music  would  be 
eard  throughout  the  world.  In  my  autobiography,  I  mentioned  playing  in  Paris, 
ranee,  Madrid,  Spain,  and  the  Canary  Islands  as  part  of  our  mission  experience, 
would  now  like  to  share  three  additional  experiences  I've  had  with  music.  One 
)ok  place  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  other  in  Provo,  and  the  third  in  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
had  the  following  opportunities  because  our  parents  introduced  me  to  music 
arly  in  life. 

My  Salt  Lake  experience  is  as  follows:  Our  Southeast  Idaho  Organ  Guild,  of 
hich  I  was  a  member,  had  the  opportunity  to  play  at  the  Tabernacle  organ  on 
emple  Square  on  three  separate  occasions.  We  played  in  concert  there  for  each 
ther.  Darwin  Wolford  (head  of  the  Ricks  College  Organ  Department)  arranged 
>r  two  of  those  with  Tabernacle  organist,  Clay  Christiansen.  Paul  Barte  (head 
the  Idaho  State  University  Organ  Department)  arranged  for  the  other  one  with 
abernacle  organist,  Richard  Elliot.  We  also  had  the  opportunity  during  these 
mes  to  be  guided  into  the  pipes,  rafters,  teleprompter  rooms  and  dressing  rooms 
the  Tabernacle,  then  underneath  to  see  the  "hollowed  ground,"  and  practice 
>oms  and  organs  there.  We  finished  these  tours  by  playing  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
course,  we  were  able  to  get  to  the  Assembly  Hall  by  these  tunnels 
iderground. 

Because  of  these  experiences,  Merlin  and  I  were  sitting  across  from  Richard 

Hot  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  an  Organ  Guild  Officer's  dinner  here  in  Idaho 

lis  sometime  later,  so  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  them.  Subsequently, 

lowing    this    dinner    experience,    we    were    able    to    arrange    for    all    of   the 

)utheastern  Idaho  Seminary  teachers  and  their  spouses  to  meet  with  Richard 

Hot  on  Temple  Square  and  experience  this  same  tour. 

My  Provo  musical  experience  is  as  follows:  I  had  been  going  to  the  B.Y.U. 
immer  Music  Camp,  attending  for  a  week  each  summer  for  about  seven  years, 
udying  every  aspect  of  music.  Judy  Infanger,  a  Frei  relative,  and  I  attended 
gether.  One  summer,  I  sat  in  a  Master  Conducting  Class  under  the  baton  of 
aig  Jessop,  Tabernacle  Choir  Director.  This  was  a  sacred  experience  for  me. 
so,  during  these  church-sponsored  music  camps,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
dged  at  the  organ  by  various  professors  and  even  Bonnie  Goodliffe,  Tabernacle 
ganist.  After  one  of  these  adjudications,  the  judges  were  clapping  and  telling  me 
lat  a  remarkable  performance  I  had  given.  I  played  The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire 
Burning  according  to  all  of  the  rules  set  forth.  I  had  been  very  worried  the  night 
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before  and  couldn't  sleep,  so  had  Merlin  give  me  a  blessing  since  he  then  was  in 
Provo.  I  felt  perfect  peace  after  the  blessing,  and  knew  I  would  be  okay.  And 
okay  I  was,  thanks  to  the  Lord's  help. 

My  third  experience,  our  Church  History  Tour  experience,  was  sponsored 
by  BYU-Idaho,  and  directed  by  Dee  and  Emma  Jean  Risenmay.  This  took  place 
in  Kirtland,  Ohio  in  September  2005.  Our  tour  group  was  in  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Kirtland  Temple.  Our  guide  of  that  building,  a  member  of  the  Reorganized 
Church,  asked  if  I  would  lead  the  group  in  singing  The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  is 
Burning,  which  I  did.  This,  indeed,  was  an  honor  and  a  very  special  experience. 
It's  interesting  to  me  that  this  particular  hymn  was  the  setting  for  two  of  my  very 
special  musical  experiences.  As  you  can  see,  the  Father's  Blessing,  pronounced 
upon  my  head  back  in  1970,  is  still  being  fulfilled. 

I  want  to  return  now  to  the  principles  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus 
instilled  in  their  children.  I  had  mentioned  "a  good  work  ethic."  Dad  learned  this 
well.  Many  times,  Dad  held  two  and  three  jobs  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  put 
food  on  the  table.  I  remember  him  carrying  in  buckets  of  milk  to  be  strained  and 
put  in  a  milk  can  so  Challenge  Creamery  could  pick  it  up  and  give  us  credit  to  buy 
cheese  or  ice  cream,  or  filter  pads,  or  other  needed  dairy  items.  Of  course,  the 
cows  needed  to  be  milked  morning  and  night.  Then  there  was  farming  in  between 
all  of  his  other  jobs.  Thinking  about  the  farm  reminds  me  of  Dad  stacking  hay 
with  the  Jackson  fork.  I  remember  being  on  the  tractor  as  Dad  stacked  hay.  I 
knew  the  importance  of  operating  the  tractor  in  a  precise  way  so  he  would  not  be 
injured  on  top  of  the  stack  by  the  big  fork.  It  oft  times  made  me  nervous.  I  well 
remember  him  coming  in  from  his  farm  labors  all  upset  because  some  piece  of 
machinery  had  broken  down.  This,  too,  made  me  nervous  knowing  that  every 
breakdown  was  expensive.  I  admit  that  I  did  have  a  problem  at  these  times  with 
"the  cuss  words."  Being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  this  upset  me  greatly,  and  still  does 
whenever  I  hear  swearing.  However,  in  spite  of  what  I  considered  to  be  a  "fault," 
I  felt  I  had  the  best  parents  in  the  whole  world.  I  would  have  stood  firmly  by  them 
no  matter  what  the  situation  might  have  been. 

I  remember  the  many  times  we  all  helped  in  the  harvest  of  that  old  itchy 
grain.  One  of  us  children  drove  the  truck  so  it  could  be  filled  from  the  combine. 
Potatoes  were  usually  dug  from  the  fields  during  the  first  week  in  October.  I 
really  don't  remember  that  the  weather  was  all  that  cooperative.  In  fact,  it  was 
usually  cold,  or  rainy,  or  even  snowy  as  Dad  sat  on  the  tractor  pulling  the  digger 
as  the  potatoes  —  vines  and  all  —  came  up  over  the  chain  and  fell  onto  the 
ground  ready  to  be  put  into  potato  baskets,  then  into  gunny  sacks. 

While  Dad  was  watermaster  of  the  Harrison  Canal,  I  vividly  recall  the  many 
times  some  of  us  children  and/or  Mother  would  ride  with  him  up  to  the  feeder  to 
turn  the  gate  up  or  down,  depending  on  what  was  taking  place  downstream.   It 
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eemed  as  if  we  always  went  up  there  in  the  dark.  It  was  very  frightening  to  me 
or  Dad  to  be  at  the  edge  of  all  of  that  water,  then  to  turn  the  car  around  there. 
iomehow  we  all  lived  through  it,  but  barely. 

Another  memory  is  of  us  children  tip-toeing  around  the  house,  mainly  in  the 
arge  kitchen  or  living  room  so  Dad  could  get  some  sleep  before  going  to  work  on 
he  midnight  shift  to  take  care  of  the  boilers  at  the  Idaho  Potato  Grower's  plant, 
now  wonder,  "did  he  ever  really  sleep?"   "I  don't  know!" 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  as  a  family,  we  usually  had  our  meals  together 
iround  the  large  kitchen  table.  We  had  many  interesting  conversations.  Gospel 
opics  were  often  discussed.  Dad  usually  had  many  interesting  experiences  and 
tories  to  tell.  I  remember  when  I  was  younger,  that  many  a  time  the  last  four  of 
is  children  would  be  on  his  and  Mother's  bed  enjoying  experiences  and  stories 
rom  Dad. 

Some  especially  tender  moments  I  remember  often  took  place  in  our  kitchen. 
)ad  would  come  up  behind  Mother  and  put  his  arms  around  her  in  a  tender 
mbrace.  I  would  usually  blush  if  I  were  in  the  room.  I  can  still  hear  Dad's  voice 
aying,  "What's  the  matter,  Therry?"  The  only  two  people  who  ever  called  me  by 
lat  endearing  name  were  Dad  and  Aunt  Inez. 

Back  in  those  days,  Family  Home  Evening  was  held  once  a  month.  I 
specially  remember  the  one  when  Dad  read  from  the  Doctrine  &  Covenants 
oncerning  the  moon's  turning  to  blood.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  scriptures.  In 
ict,  Dad  read  extensively.   He  was  well-read  in  many  subjects. 

Dad  enjoyed  playing  outdoor  games  with  us  kids.  For  example:  dare  base, 
an  sheep  run,  kick  the  can,  and  others.    We  loved  this  outdoor  fun  with  Dad. 

This  fun  with  Dad  reminds  me  of  the  times  we  kids  went  swimming  in  the 
armers'  Friend  canal.  That  is  where  I  learned  to  float.  We  would  come  home 
rid  get  into  a  tin  tub  of  warm  water  —  suits  and  all,  on  the  back  step  of  our  home 
)  warm  up.  Dad  and  Mother  were  so  good  about  all  of  these  events.  I  don't  ever 
^member  them  complaining  about  us  making  a  mess  or  having  fun  in  this 
lanner. 

I  want  to  mention  the  times  of  going  with  Dad  to  the  Midland  elevator  in  the 
ity  of  Ucon  to  get  flour.  Norman  Brown  usually  was  the  man  on  duty  at  this 
ttle  building.  He  and  his  wife,  Orielle,  were  wonderful  Ucon  people.  In  fact, 
lere  were  many  wonderful  people  who  lived  in  Ucon  during  those  years, 
nother  place  I  went  with  Dad  was  to  the  Post  Office.  Mary  Ritchie  was  the 
ostmistress.  The  post  office  was  located  across  the  street  (south)  from  the  S.  A. 
ill  garage. 

Dad  was  politically  oriented.  He  was  a  dedicated  and  valuable  public  servant 
r  the  State  of  Idaho.  I'm  grateful  that,  through  it  all,  he  was  true  to  the  trust 
aced  in  him  by  his  family,  community,  and  state. 
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Dad's  family  was  invited  to  the  State  Capitol  on  March  9,  1977,  in  Boise  for 
a  House  of  Representatives  Memorial  in  honor  of  his  years  of  service.  He  served 
in  the  Legislature  (4  terms),  and  also  in  the  Senate  (1  term).  He  served  (1)  term 
as  Bonneville  County  Commissioner,  and  (1)  term  as  Bonneville  County  Weed 
Supervisor.  He  also  served  10  years  as  State  Land  Agent  for  Southeastern  Idaho. 

In  the  House  Journal,  March  8,  1977,  p.  228,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  paragraph,  we  read: 

.  .  .  He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  although  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  accepting  bribes  and  favors  while  in  public  office,  he 
never  accepted  anything  other  than  the  salary  paid  by  the  state  for  his 
services.  He  seldom  stayed  in  motels  when  away  from  home  conducting 
business  for  the  land  department,  but  would  drive  long  distances  after 
his  work  was  done  for  the  day  in  order  to  sleep  at  home.  He  loved  his 
work  as  a  land  agent,  and  was  told  by  the  state  auditor  that  he  made  the 
state  more  clear  money  in  land  sales  than  had  ever  been  made  before. 
When  Mr.  Andrus  retired  as  a  state  land  agent,  he  had  served  the  state 
of  Idaho  for  24  years. 

Mr.  Andrus  loved  politics  and  was  interested  in  good  government. 
Even  when  his  health  was  failing  a  political  discussion  would  rejuvenate 
him  psychologically  and  physically. 

His  love  for,  and  dedication  to,  his  family  inspired  his  refusal  to 
run  for  Congress,  even  though  three  aspirants  for  the  office  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  offered  to  withdraw  in  his  favor,  because  he  didn't 
want  to  raise  his  children  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  people  of  Idaho  were  blessed  to  have  had  a  man  of  Dad's  caliber  serve 
in  all  of  the  above  stated  offices.  When  he  was  State  Land  Agent,  I  think  he 
probably  did  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  several  people.  I  feel  that  this  position 
came  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  life  of  Dad  and  Mother.  I  feel  it  really  blessed 
their  lives  as  well  as  our  Gem  State. 

I'm  convinced  Dad  would  have  lived  longer  if  the  State  of  Idaho  would  have 
had  a  different  policy  regarding  the  age  at  which  one  must  retire.  Dad's 
retirement  for  him  was  way  too  early.  It  probably  was  "the  beginning  of  the  end," 
in  my  estimation.  He  was  excellent  at  the  job  and  probably  still  needed  the 
challenge  it  provided. 

Dad  was  a  brilliant  thinker  and  speaker.  I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  far 
surpassed  most  men  in  his  understanding  of  a  subject.  This  was  a  talent  and  a 
gift.  His  patriarchal  blessing  said,  ".  .  .  the  Lord  will  bless  you  as  he  did  Solomon 
of  old.    You  shall  he  wise  in  council  [counsel]  ..."    I  feel  that  a  special  talent  and 
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ift  such  as  this  can  be  both  a  blessing  and  even  a  curse.  Many  people  cannot 
omprehend  what  is  being  meant  or  said  when  someone  is  far  advanced  in  their 
tiinking  as  was  Dad.  For  this  reason,  people  may  be  hesitant,  off-the-wall,  or 
ven  hostile  in  their  comments  and  actions.  Or,  they  may  not  even  understand 
t  all.  This  can  lead  to  impatience,  criticalness,  misunderstandings,  and  even  a 
ick  of  forgiveness.  There  were  so  many  times  that  Dad  was  far  from  being 
nderstood.    I  will  have  to  say  that  I  struggled  with  the  effects  of  it  all. 

I'm  grateful  for  the  hereafter  where  communication  will  be  no  problem.  I 
jould  think  that  Dad  has  been  able  to  soar  with  the  gifts  and  abilities  that  he 
ossesses  since  he  has  been  "freed"  from  communication  restraints. 

Dad  was  a  wonderful  leader  and  father.  He  chose,  and  was  blessed  with,  a 
ompanion  who  supported  him  undeniably.  Through  it  all,  they  kept  the  faith, 
leir  covenants,  and  have  gone  on  to  bless  and  receive  their  reward.  Their  job  as 
ur  parents  is  probably  still  not  done.  They  are  ever  aware  of  our  situations  and 
ircumstances,  of  the  challenges  that  we  constantly  face.  Undoubtedly,  they  are 
>remost  among  our  guardian  angels. 

Thank  you,  Dad  and  Mother,  for  being  such  wonderful  parents.  I  love  you. 

aylon  Rich  Andrus 

After  his  election  in  1934  to  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives,  Dad  wrote 
)  Uncle  Tom  who  was  then  serving  a  mission  in  the  Southern  States: 

I  hope  to  stay  on  my  feet  in  my  right  mind  and  still  retain  public 
favor.  The  magnitude  of  the  job  is  just  pressing  down  on  me.  .  .  .  The 
paper  held  me  as  an  unfavorable  candidate.  My  blessing  convinced  me 
that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  without  a  public  break  of  some  kind,  and 
I  felt  that  was  going  to  be  the  break.  Now  it  is  up  to  me  to  keep  the  old 
ball  rolling. 

His  statements  summarize  some  core  strengths  of  his  character:  a  wish  to  stay 
mteelly  on  his  feet,  in  the  right  mind  in  public  service,  against  a  wrong  running 
irrent,  and  a  deference  to  correct  religious  principle,  with  vigorous  personal 
fort.  These  principles  are  rock  bottom  S.  Reed  Andrus,  my  father.  Dad  is  a  self' 
liant  person  within  the  meaning  of  self-reliance  expressed  by  Ralph  Waldo 
nerson  in  his  essay,  Sel/-Relicmce:  "It  is  easy  in  the  crowd  to  live  after  the 
owd's  opinion,  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own,  but  the  great  man  is 
i,  who  in  the  midst  of  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of 
litude."  Dad's  trait  of  independent  solitude  spoke  strongly  to  my  sensibilities 
hen  I  was  a  fourth  grade  student  at  Ucon  Elementary  School.  Those  were  the 
ys  when  the  public  fight  over  public  school  consolidation  raged  in  our  local 
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school  district.  We  fourth  grade  students  were  asked  to  take  a  paper  home  for 
signature  by  our  parents,  a  paper  the  signing  of  which  would  favor  the  designs  of 
the  group  who  then  controlled  the  local  school  board  and  who  took  a  position  on 
consolidation  contrary  to  the  position  of  my  father.  Dad,  to  my  youthful 
consternation,  but  true  to  his  principles,  refused  to  sign.  I  do  not  recall  the 
specifics,  nor  did  I,  at  the  time,  understand  the  significance  of  the  issues  nor  the 
role  of  the  paper  that  we  were  asked  to  take  home.  I  could  only  see,  understand 
and  feel  through  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a  fourth  grader.  All  I  knew  at  the  time 
was  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  me  of  returning  to  school  the  next  day 
and  having  to  tell  the  teacher  that  my  father  refused  to  sign  because  he  opposed 
the  proposition  posited.  It  was  a  poignant  experience  for  me  at  the  time,  but  a 
good  example  and  educational  moment  and  I  believe  the  lesson  taught  has 
redounded  to  my  great  good  over  the  subsequent  years. 

On  December  16,  1964,  after  1  had  been  in  the  mission  field  only  four 
months,  Dad  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he  stated: 

When  we  learn  to  achieve  and  acquire  by  removing  the  obstacles 
from  the  other  fellow's  progress  so  we  can  grow  together  instead  of 
growing  at  his  misfortune,  then  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  eternal 
achievement  of  lasting  value. 

This  was  quintessentially  Dad.  Achievement  to  him  was  not  acquisitiveness 
for  self.  He  believed  he  could  not  grow  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  only  by 
helping  to  lift  others.  When  I  was  a  freshman  at  Ricks  College  and  desiring 
greatly  to  learn  to  play  the  guitar  and  sing  with  a  group,  with  no  way  of  obtaining 
a  guitar,  in  living  example  of  this  principle,  he  borrowed  money  with  great 
difficulty,  to  buy  a  used  Gibson  guitar  for  me  that  I  still  treasure  and  play  to  this 
day.  This  was  a  lasting  and  important  legacy  which  has  contributed  untold 
happiness,  contentment  and  personal  esteem  for  me  over  many  years.  His 
sacrifice  then  was  my  reward  then  and  later. 

Prior  to  my  flight  to  Switzerland  with  the  missionaries  from  my  mission  to 
visit  the  Swiss  Temple  in  January  1965,  Dad  wrote:  "Don't  fail  to  breathe  a  prayer 
for  my  second  fatherland  (Holland)  as  you  pass  over  it.  I  owe  much  of  my  life  to 
a  short,  but  important  period  spent  there."  His  mission  to  Holland  years  before 
was  central  to  his  religious  experience  and  he  certainly  inculcated  in  all  of  his 
posterity  a  love  for  Holland  and  a  desire  to  serve  honorable  missions.  Alyn 
reported  to  me  by  letter  after  I  arrived  in  Finland  to  serve  my  own  mission,  that 
at  the  Salt  Lake  Airport,  as  the  plane  on  which  1  departed  rose  into  the  sky,  he 
noticed  Dad  separated  from  the  group  privately  crying.  He  commented  to  Alyn 
in  explanation  for  his  emotions  that  he  had  to  bid  farewell  to  four  sons  for 
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lissions  and  it  was  good  that  I  was  the  last  because  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
ould  do  it  again.  His  commitment  to  missionary  work  came  with  great  emotional 
acrifice. 

Another  quintessential  aspect  of  Dad's  character  and  emotional  makeup  was 
eflected  in  yet  another  letter  vignette  received  by  me,  in  the  middle  of  my  first 
/inter  in  Finland  on  January  9,  1965,  when  he  wrote: 

Your  mission  months  are  clicking  past  and  soon  a  beautiful 
Finnish  spring  will  break  with  all  the  splendor  you  have  before  enjoyed. 
This  will  be  so  because  you  have  never  before  passed  through  a  Finnish 
winter  and  that  will  make  spring  all  the  more  beautiful.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  spring  I  spent  in  Holland.  There  will  never  be  anything 
so  grand  because  I  had  never  spent  a  winter  on  the  sea,  below  sea  level, 
where  it  gets  very  chilly.  That  made  spring  seem  so  wonderful.  The 
tulips  and  other  gorgeous  flowers  in  large  tracts,  spread  out  with  an 
invitation  so  impelling  one  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  want  to 
shed  his  coat  and  run  around  for  a  while  on  some  country  road.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  comes  back  to  me  now  as  though  it  was  just 
yesterday. 

In  a  letter  later  that  spring,  he  wrote: 

You  are  coming  into  your  first  spring  in  Finland.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  spring  in  Holland.  I  had  spent  the  winter  in  northern 
Holland  and  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam,  located  much  farther  south 
and  warmer  at  a  time  when  the  tulips  were  exposed  in  all  of  their  beauty 
which  almost  has  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  a  beauty,  rare, 
only  Holland  can  give.  I  imagine  you  will  develop  a  picture  of  Finland's 
spring  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  this  old  universe.  The  type  work 
you  are  doing  helps  to  magnify  its  beauty  as  in  this  mental  picture  is 
built  around  the  people  who  are  emerging  from  a  long  dark  winter  into 
a  light  and  delightsome  spring.  Invite  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
richer  abundance  and  it  will  coordinate  with  your  spirit  in  further 
illuminating  the  atmosphere  to  a  point  where  people  will  be  attracted 
to  you  unconsciously  not  knowing  why  the  attraction,  but  feeling  good 
about  it.  These  things  cannot  always  be  explained  to  others,  but  they 
are  as  natural  as  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  we  who  understand. 

Dad  had  deep'Seated  sentiments,  emotions  and  a  sense  of  relationship  for 
at  which  was  naturally  beautiful.  In  the  above  you  can  palpably  feel  his  love  for 
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Holland,  its  beauty  and,  on  a  yet  wider  aesthetic  emotional  level  for  recrudescent 
spring,  light  and  spiritual  hope.  Dad,  to  me,  was  an  upbeat,  positive  and  sanguine 
person  with  great  sensitivity  for  things  beautiful  and  spiritual.  He  enjoyed  natural 
beauty  when  he  didn't  have  to  worry  about  the  economics  of  living  —  paying  off 
the  "confounded"  debt  to  the  P.C.A.  (Production  Credit  Association)  or  getting 
a  recalcitrant,  non-functioning  hay  baler  to  work. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  faced  a  challenging  experience  with  a 
missionary  companion,  Dad  wrote,  "Do  not  expect  of  the  other  fellow  that  which 
you  would  not  do  yourself.  Be  grateful  to  him  for  his  contribution  which  you  are 
not  capable  of  doing.  You  have  the  perfect  right  to  expect  the  same  in  return." 
Dad  was  not  a  blue-blood,  a  delegator  or  an  aristocrat.  He  expected  no  more  of 
anyone  than  he  expected  of  himself.  He  believed  in  equality  and  balance.  The 
principles  expressed  by  him  above  were  not  merely  spoken,  but  lived.  He  suffered 
and  endured  a  hernia  for  many  years  for  which  he  wore  a  leather  support  belt  that 
physically  held  in  the  ruptured  portion  of  his  groin.  This  did  not  stop  him  from 
bucking  hay,  shoveling  grain  and  doing  what-other-strenuous-physical-labor-jobs- 
have-you,  along  with  the  rest  of  us  to  get  the  work  done. 

When  my  cousin  David  Andrus  died  a  tragic  death  in  the  winter  of  1964,  at 
a  time  when  David  and  I  were  roommates  at  Ricks  College,  my  Uncle  Tom  was 
inconsolable.  I  remember  Dad  leaving  home  to  drive  to  Uncle  Tom's  house  to 
offer  solace  at  this  time  of  extreme  tragedy.  I  knew  that  Dad  was  the  one  person 
with  experience  and  empathy  to  bring  peace  to  his  brother.  He  did.  Dad  had, 
with  the  death  of  Gordon,  been  there.  The  feeling  of  security  that  I  felt  as  my 
father  left  on  his  mission  of  mercy  and  relief  comes  flooding  back  in  my 
remembrance.   He  was  a  solid  spiritual  strength  when  the  chips  were  down. 

I  felt  the  same  security  and  strength  as  he  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head  and 
blessed  me  as  I  was  struggling  with  the  extreme  anxiety  that  overshadowed  me 
before  I  took  the  Bar  Exam  in  the  summer  of  1971.  Everything  that  I  had  worked 
drudgingly  for,  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  my  family's  future  prospects  hinged 
upon  two  intense  days  of  examination.  Following  the  blessing,  the  feelings  of 
extreme  anxiety  and  dark  foreboding  were  lifted.  Millie  and  1  drove  to  Boise  and 
1  was  able  to  relax  for  the  two  days  of  the  examination  to  the  extent  that  I  was  able 
to  come  back  to  the  motel  where  we  stayed  and  relax  by  swimming  during  the 
noon  breaks. 

Dad's  interest  in  self-education  was  always  manifest.  To  this  day  in  memory  • 
I  vividly  see  him  lying  in  bed  in  the  evenings  reading  before  he  would  go  to  sleep 
Reading  has  become  an  important  part  of  my  bedtime  ritual.  This,  as  many  family 
traits  (good  in  this  situation),  has  been  visited  to  the  third  and  will  probably  be 
visited  to  the  fourth  generation.  Many  of  my  children  follow  the  same  pattern. 
It's  a  good  way  to  end  a  day  and  prepare  for  sleep. 
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Dad  knew  how  to  have  fun  with  his  family.  On  November  2,  1965  he  wrote 
3  me,  "It  is  Sunday  morning  and  I  am  taking  care  of  Kevin  and  Shardawn 
CharDawn].  You  should  see  the  movie,  it  is  like  watching  two  live  dolls  first 
>ving  one  another  and  then  in  a  grand  fight  for  the  sweepstakes.  Such  is  life." 
i  another  letter  dated  November  21,  1966  he  stated,  "The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to 
less  us  with  some  of  the  most  adorable  grandchildren  on  the  earth.  We  don't 
ave  to  have  fancy  dinners  to  make  holidays  a  real  pleasure."  This  expressed 
iterest  and  love  for  his  grandchildren  was  certainly  exemplified  in  words  and 
ctions  towards  his  children.  Here,  true  to  principle,  he  lived  his  love.  The 
ummer  evenings  at  Grandmother  Andrus'  place  when  Dad  and  Uncle  Tom 
'ould  join  with  all  of  the  grandchildren  (my  cousins  and  me)  playing  "run  sheep 
an"  and  the  times  swimming  with  Dad,  Uncle  Tom  and  their  respective  families 
t  Saunders  Hole,  a  favorite  swimming  place  on  the  Farmer's  Friend  Canal  near 
ur  home,  attest  to  this. 

It  has  been  good  to  be  the  son  of  an  upright  honorable,  honest,  practical 
imily-loving,  spiritual,  and  hard-working  man.  After  I  had  been  in  the  practice 
flaw  for  several  years,  I  had  met  numerous  people  who  had  known  and  worked 
ith  my  father  in  various  capacities  including  his  work  in  public  life,  as  a  farmer, 
id  as  a  State  Land  Agent.  They  all  had  great  respect  for  him  as  a  broad-minded 
Dmpletely  honest  and  fair  man.  I  can  name  several  whom  I  began  to  represent 
an  attorney  and  with  whom  I  had  a  continuing  attorney-client  relationship  for 
any  years  because  of  the  trust  they  had  in  me  because  of  their  experience 
titially  with  my  father.   That  speaks  volumes  about  his  character. 

When  I  was  in  grade  school,  I  do  not  remember  for  sure  the  year,  my 
•other,  Robert,  and  I  became  ill  with  scarlatina.  As  I  recall,  we  were  home,  sick 
i  bed  for  over  a  week.  We  were  quite  ill.  Mother,  during  that  time,  was  able  to 
y  all  of  the  various  and  sundry  home  cures  in  her  medicine  bag.  I  believe  that 
e  underwent  the  whole  gamut  of  such  cures,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
ustard  plasters,  mustard  baths,  sweating,  breathing  Albatum  and  the  like.  I  do 
3t  recall  that  we  were  subjected  during  that  convalescence  to  drinking  tea 
isually  reserved  for  sick  stomachs)  or  a  wad  of  tobacco  in  the  teeth  (usually 
served  for  toothaches)  or  warm  olive  oil  in  the  ear  (usually  reserved  for 
iraches),  but  we  certainly  enjoyed  all  the  other  physical  concoctions  and  all  the 
ve  that  Mother,  in  her  prodigious  motherly  way,  was  able  to  shower  upon  us. 
lis  was  typical  treatment  for  the  sick  and  it  worked!  I  have  a  little  trouble  now 
membering  all  of  the  home  health  remedies  that  Mother  had  in  her  cure  bag,  but 
ey  were  multifarious.  I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  she  was  not  present  and 
tensively  caring  for  us  children  when  we  were  ill.  Her  most  effective  medicine 
s  an  ample  dose  of  love  and  affection.  In  memory,  my  hours  and  days  spent  in 
cuperating  from  my  bout  with  scarletina  were  few  and  pleasant.    1  remember 
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that  toward  the  end  of  the  convalescence,  Robert  and  I  were  rigging  strings  and 
pulleys  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  our  room  so  that  we  could  open  and  close  the 
door  with  a  string  while  lying  in  bed.  My  mother  was  an  incomparable  nurse  of 
childhood  ailments  due  mainly  to  her  love  and  devotion.  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
the  center  of  her  attention  and  universe  when  I  was  sick. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  always  felt  like  I  was  the  center  of  her  love,  attention  and 
universe  in  all  matters.  This  focus  was  not  lost  when  education  was  in  question. 
When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  Mom  spoke  to  me  enthusiastically  of  her  time  as 
a  student  and  teacher  and  her  interest  in  good  books.  One  book  that  she  talked 
about  and  encouraged  me  to  read  captured  my  intense  imagination,  Herman 
Melville's  Moby  Dick.  Because  of  her  enthusiasm  and  encouragement,  I,  as  a 
fourth  grader,  began  to  read  Moby  Dick.  I  have  to  admit  that  it  was  tough  reading. 
I  believe  I  only  understood  less  than  a  fourth  of  it,  and  Mom  had  to  help  me 
greatly  which  included  reading  the  last  few  chapters  herself  and  telling  me  about 
them.  Regardless,  it  was  a  grand  and  for  me  life-directing  experience.  Ever  since, 
I  have  been  nerdishly  addicted  to  high  literary  reading. 

Every  youngster  probably  believes  his  mother  to  be  the  world's  best  cook,  but 
in  my  case  there  was  not  simply  belief,  but,  rather,  knowledge.  We  aged  well  even 
though  we  ate  simply  and  frugally.  We  sustained  life  on  largely  farm  fare  — 
potatoes,  meat,  milk,  bread,  and  cereal  products.  Meat,  with  the  exception  of  a 
beef  roast  on  Sunday  and  hamburger  on  occasion,  was  scarce.  In  fact,  to  me  in 
those  days,  wieners  were  a  rare  delicacy  and  chicken  was  something  one  ate  only 
at  Jack's  Chicken  Inn  in  Idaho  Falls  on  the  occasion  of  a  Junior  Prom  or  Senior 
Ball.  We  ate  a  lot  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  milk  and  bread,  tomatoes  and  bread, 
noodles,  garden  vegetables  and  such.  Mother  did  a  lot  of  home  canning.  I  always 
hated  summer  gardening  and  canning  season  because  of  the  work,  the  heat,  and 
the  mess.  Mother  distinguished  herself  as  a  cook  with  the  modest  menu 
mentioned.  I  still  hanker  for  many  of  her  dishes,  including  her  apple  dumplings, 
noodles,  rolls,  and  crispy  roasts. 

Mother  was  understanding  of  my  many  idiosyncrasies.  One  of  the  most 
idiosyncratic  was  my  sleepwalking.  She  took  it  in  stride  in  her  stoic  fashion 
without  getting  over-flapped.  This  was  demonstrated  irrefutably  the  night  I  arose 
in  a  somnolent  stroll,  while  she  and  several  family  members  were  still  up, 
removed  my  pajama  bottoms  and  shorts  in  her  presence  and  placed  them  in  the 
bread  drawer!  Somehow  she  got  me  dressed,  back  to  bed  and  only  jejunely 
mentioned  the  unseemly  scene  to  me  the  next  morning.  Another  singular  trait  of 
mine  with  which  she  dealt,  was  my  tendency  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  couch  in  the 
evening  as  I  read.  When  she  attempted  to  awake  me  to  go  to  bed,  I  would  be 
irascible.  She  would  describe  my  unseemly  behavior  as  tiger-like.  One  night,  she 
decided  to  leave  me  sleeping  on  the  couch.  When  I  awoke  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
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lorning  to  a  dark,  silent  house,  I  was  frightened  and  went  to  her  bedside.  She 
>ld  me  afterwards  that  she  was  aware  of  my  presence  by  my  heavy,  frightened 
reathing.  She  nonchalantly  pretended  to  wake  up  and  say,  "Well,  Rich,  how  are 
3U?"   This  had  a  desired  effect. 

Speaking  of  her  stoicism  and  unflappability,  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the 
ay  someone  threw  her  wedding  ring  out  with  the  dishwater.  Yes,  it  did  in  fact 
appen  and  it  was  never  found  again.  We  did,  at  that  time,  have  to  carry  the 
ishwater  outside  to  dump  it  because  the  sink  was  not  working.  We  searched  and 
marched  for  the  ring  to  no  avail  and  Mother  kept  her  cool  and  dignity.  Her  mild 
taction  and  the  memory  of  such  in  the  long  scheme  of  things  are  worth  much 
lore  than  the  diamond. 

When  I  was  attending  Ricks  College  and  avidly  dating  Millie,  one  night  I  had 

een  out  exceptionally  late  and  had  returned  home  to  Ucon  so  that  Mother  was 

vare  of  the  very  late  hour  of  my  return.    She  mildly  suggested  that  to  be  up  so 

te  with  such  a  fine  girl  was  not  so  good.   That  was  the  only  time  she  undertook 

i  counsel  me  on  wisdom  in  dating.    Her  counsel  was  neither  accusatory  nor 

rident  as  would  be  the  case  with  many  parents  in  similar  circumstances,  and  as 

ich  was  certainly  more  meaningful  and  persuasive  to  me.  Mother  and  Dad  were 

3t  preachy  parents.  I  believe  that  all  of  their  children  understood  very  well  that 

ey  expected  us  to  be  good  and  responsible  people  and  the  perception  of  this 

pectation,    generally   speaking,   was   a   very   effective   restraint   on   improper 

havior.  After  all,  how  could  we  disappoint  the  gentle  expectations  of  principled 

d  righteous  parents? 

The  day  of  mother's  funeral  a  neighbor  that  attended  the  funeral  probably 
icapsulated  best  my  feelings  for  my  mother  when  she  said  to  me,  "Your  mother 
as  probably  the  closest  to  being  perfect  of  any  person  that  I  have  ever  known." 

In  conclusion,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  above  about  my  parents,  I 
ould  like  to  say  that  they  were  broad-minded,  reasonable  people,  living  tolerantly 
a  somewhat  parochial  community.  This  was,  perhaps,  best  demonstrated  by  my 
ther  when,  prior  to  my  leaving  for  Eugene,  Oregon  to  attend  law  school,  he  told 
e  that  I  was  about  to  engage  in  a  mind-broadening  experience  that  would  change 
e  and  that  as  a  result  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  home-town  world  of  Ucon 
the  same  perspective  and  that  I  should  be  understanding  and  tolerant.  I  am 
re  that  he  had  lived  that  experience,  particularly  through  his  mission  experience 
d  his  years  in  the  legislature. 

ildred  Hart  Andrus 


I  have  two  very  vivid  memories  of  my  early  acquaintance  with  Mother  and 
ad,  memories  which  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  more  as  I  have  experienced 
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more  of  life  myself,  and  realize  that  these  were  tiny  expressions  of  a  deep,  rich 
character  which  they  both  possessed. 

While  dating  Rich,  we  would  on  occasion  have  reason  to  stop  by  the  home 
place  on  the  way  to  some  other  event.  These  events  were  usually  singing 
engagements  that  Rich  was  involved  with  as  part  of  the  RT  quintet.  Mother 
would  take  a  look  at  Rich's  not-always-the-cleanest  white  shirt  and  insist  on 
washing  it  out  as  he  shouldn't  go  out  in  public  in  such  a  shirt.  She  would  quickly 
wash  it  out  by  hand,  hang  it  next  to  the  heat  vent  so  it  would  dry  faster  and  then 
pull  out  the  iron  and  ironing  board  and  finish  the  drying  process  while  taking  care 
of  the  wrinkles.  I  learned  to  appreciate  this  more  as  I  became  more  acquainted 
with  how  little  Mother  always  had,  in  a  material  sense,  but  would  not  allow  that 
to  be  an  excuse  for  not  doing  everything  within  her  power  to  make  sure  her  kids 
were  presentable. 

Also  while  dating  Rich,  there  were  times  that  I  needed  to  wait  for  him,  after 
arriving  at  the  family  home  headed  to  some  other  engagement,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Coming  from  a  very  quiet,  reserved  background,  and  having  always  felt 
that  I  was  in  no  way  special,  I  was  touched  that  Dad  would  sit  down  in  the  living 
room  and  visit  with  me  while  Rich  was  busy  doing  something  else.  Dad  always 
showed  a  genuine  interest  in  me  as  an  individual.  He  never  acted  as  if  he  were  in 
a  big  hurry  or  that  he  thought  what  I  was  saying  was  not  valuable.  I  know  this 
took  away  from  the  precious  little  free  time  that  he  might  have. 

Absolute  integrity,  a  concern  for  those  less  fortunate,  and  a  commitment  to 
core  gospel  principles,  not  shadowed  by  striving  for  material  gain,  were  strong 
character  traits  in  both  of  them  that  I  would  love  to  see  continue  in  their  posterity. 

Mary  Jean  Andrus  Brink 

There  are  so  many  memories,  I  don't  know  where  to  start.  Some  of  the  best 
memories  were  when  the  day  was  over,  I  would  lie  on  the  bed  in  the  bend  of  Dad's 
arm  and  he  would  tell  me  the  best  stories  of  when  he  was  a  boy  growing  up.  They 
were  wonderful  stories. 

Even  though  Dad  worked  two  and  sometimes  three  jobs,  no  matter  how  tired 
he  was  he  made  time  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  play  a  few  games  on  the  lawn  with 
us  kids.  We  would  play  "no  bears  out  tonite,"  "kick  the  can,"  "stink  base,"  and 
many  more.  On  the  4'1  of  July,  we  worked  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
we'd  have  fun.  There  was  always  a  case  of  bottled  soda  pop  in  the  ditch  cooling 
down.    Wow,  that  was  a  treat! 

When  Dad  was  water  master  of  the  Harrison  Canal,  I  used  to  love  to  go  to 
the  Feeder  with  him  to  turn  more  water  in.  That  part  was  scary,  but  I  loved  to  go 
with  him.  We  would  always  stop  at  Ma  &  Pa's  (a  little  store  just  out  of  Ririe)  on 
our  way  home  for  treats.    It  didn't  matter  how  broke  Dad  was,  he  would  always 
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uy  me  a  treat.  I  remember  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  Dad  and  I 
ropped  Portia,  Therel,  and  Rich  off  at  Rosalie  Jamison's  place  for  music  lessons. 
/e  were  horsing  around  town,  it  was  dark  and  snowy.  We  were  pulling  up  to  the 
op  light  at  Broadway  and  Shoup  in  Idaho  Falls.  Dad  was  doing  his  usual  window 
lopping  by  car  when  he  ran  into  the  back  of  another  car  stopped  at  the  stop  light. 
Damn  it,  Jean,  why  did  you  let  me  run  into  that  damned  car?"  Now,  Dad  was 
onderful,  but  not  perfect. 

When  I  would  help  him  in  the  shop  sharpening  the  hay  knives,  if  it  didn't  go 
ist  right,  he  would  pause  and  say,  "Well,  the  damn  dirty,  damn  dirty,  damn  dirty 
OB."  Never  more  than  three  times,  never  less  than  three.  Dad  may  have  cussed, 
id  swore  a  bunch,  but  the  guy  had  real  class. 

He  was  very  intelligent,  funny,  honest,  trustworthy,  hard  working,  and 
ithful.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  He  probably  helped  more  people  than  I  could  even 
ention.  I  remember  one  time  his  giving  some  poor  homeless  guy  hot  meals  and 
ork  in  the  potatoes  and  a  place  to  sleep  till  he  could  make  enough  to  move  on. 
ountless  times  when  his  best  friend,  Evan  Jenkins,  was  desperate  for  money,  he 
ould  come  to  Dad  to  borrow  a  bit  of  money.  I  remember  Evan's  reaction  when 
ad  died.  When  I  moved  to  North  Idaho,  Evan  and  I  became  close  friends.  He 
ould  sit  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  express  his  love  for  both  Dad  and  Mom. 

Potato  harvest  was  always  a  real  blast  with  Dad.  I  swear  I  got  my  rump 
eked  more  during  that  time  of  year  than  any  other  time.  I  guess  that's  what  I 
)t  for  farting  around  so  much.   By  the  way,  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  "fart." 

As  all  the  kids  grew  up  and  moved  away,  Dad  got  to  where  he  depended  on 
e  for  quite  a  few  things.  The  older  I  got,  the  better  I  knew  Dad  and  the  more 
ve  and  respect  I  had  for  him.  I  used  to  help  him  in  the  summer  time  in  the  field, 
e  was  State  Land  Agent  when  Rich  went  on  his  mission.  One  summer  he  had 
depend  some  on  me  and  Lin's  brother,  Dean  Bebb,  to  get  the  hay  in.  Dad 
ould  mow  and  bale  and  I  would  rake.  Dean  and  I  would  haul  hay,  Dean 
acking  and  me  bucking;  Dean  on  the  haystack  and  me  on  the  Jackson  fork. 

I  always  went  with  Dad  to  turn  water  when  I  could  because  of  his  heart.  I 
as  his  backup  in  case  of  a  heart  attack. 

Christmases  around  home  were  fantastic.  Christmas  Eve  in  my  very  young 
ars  were  spent  at  Grandmother  Andrus's,  and  later  at  Aunt  Beulah's  (Dad's 
ter) ,  and  at  our  house.  I  remember  having  Jimmy  McDow,  a  widower,  and  after 
randma  Brown  died,  Grandpa  Brown  spent  a  couple  of  years  at  Christmas, 
lose  were  my  favorite.  We  would  always  go  Christmas  caroling.  Mom  would 
ve  lots  of  wonderful  food  and  then  bed  time.  Between  1 1:00  pm  and  6:00  am, 
ne  stood  still.  When  we  were  finally  allowed  to  get  up,  we  had  to  have  the 
ores  done,  be  dressed,  and  have  a  slight  breakfast  before  we  could  see  what 
nta  had  brought. 
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There  was  always  a  sheet  hung  up  at  the  living  room  door.  Dad  would  open 
that  door  and  peek  in  and  tease  each  one  of  us  saying  he  could  see  what  Santa 
brought,  then  he  would  throw  open  the  door  and  we  would  run  with  so  much 
excitement.  Mom  and  Dad  didn't  have  much  money,  but  you  couldn't  have 
proved  that;  they  always  made  Christmases  fantastic. 

Dad  was  very  knowledgeable  about  so  many  things;  he  amazed  me.  One 
time,  Grandpa  Hill  (Bill  and  Anthon's  dad)  called  Dad  to  see  if  he  could  please 
come  down  to  their  house.  Two  Jehovah  Witness  missionaries  had  stopped  at  the 
Hill  home  and  their  discussion  backed  Grandpa  Hill  into  a  corner.  Dad  went 
straight  down  and  for  three  hours  discussed  religion.  When  the  JW's  left, 
Grandpa  Hill  couldn't  thank  Dad  enough. 

There  are  so  many  more  memories  and  things  I  could  write,  but  it  would  take 
a  lifetime.  I  haven't  said  much  about  Mom.  From  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember, 
Mom  was  always  there  for  me.  She  rocked  me,  cared  for  me  when  I  was  sick  or 
hurt  or  in  trouble.  I  know  that  both  Mom  and  Dad  loved  all  us  kids  equally,  just 
in  different  ways.  I  know  they  were  proud  of  all  of  us  and  sacrificed  more  than  we 
will  ever  know  to  raise  us  right.  I  have  always  said  if  I  could  be  l/16th  of  the  lady 
Mom  was,  I  would  go  to  the  Celestial  kingdom.  Mom  was  sweet  and  tender,  kind 
and  genuine.  I  can  still  sometimes  remember  her  smell,  which  was  as  pleasant  as 
she  was. 

She  worked  so  hard.  We  had  that  old  wringer  washer  and  the  big  rinse  tub. 
On  wash  day  the  house  would  smell  of  homemade  vegetable  beef  soup  cooking  on 
the  stove,  and  of  Tide  and  Felsnapha  soap  with  Clorox.  Each  batch  of  clothes 
was  washed,  run  through  the  wringer  and  into  the  tub  with  blueing  in  rinse  water, 
then  wrung  again  and  out  to  hang  on  the  clothes  line  —  winter,  spring,  summer, 
or  fall.  In  the  winter,  the  clothes  hung  out  till  they  were  frozen  stiff  then  brought 
in  and  hung  to  dry  in  the  kitchen,  on  a  line  hung  from  one  kitchen  door  to 
another.   Mom  always  had  clean  ironed  clothes  for  us. 

After  the  work  was  done  and  the  house  was  cleaned  on  a  Saturday,  we 
gathered  around  the  radio  in  the  living  room  to  hear  "Gun  Smoke."  We  never 
had  an  electric  stove  until  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade.  Mom  would  be  up  very  early 
and  have  the  old  wood  stove  stoked  up  and  breakfast  ready  for  all  of  us.  Mom 
made  bread  every  Saturday.  It  was  delicious  and  there  was  always  plenty  of  it. 
One  of  my  favorite  things  was  her  homemade  bread  steamed  with  butter  and  syrup 
on  it.  She  made  the  best  baking  powder  biscuits,  pear  jam  and  apple  dumplings 
that  I  have  ever  eaten.  Mom  didn't  cook  fancy  food  because  she  didn't  have  the 
money,  but  what  she  did  cook  was  excellent. 

One  year  Mom  stayed  up  most  of  the  night  making  clothes  for  a  Muffy  doll 
that  they  had  bought  me  for  Christmas.  She  burned  the  midnight  oil  much  of  her 
life,  helping  us  kids,  working  to  help  us  with  school  projects  or  lessons.    I  even 
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^member  my  working  with  Mom  on  her  kindergarten  projects  way  into  the  night 
'hen  she  taught  at  Little  People's  Academy. 

I  remember  several  times  when  I  thought  Mom  was  going  to  die.  One 
aturday  afternoon,  she  got  a  nose  bleed,  and,  after  awhile,  she  began  to 
emorrhage.  Dad  was  gone,  so  I  called  Geniece.  She  met  us  at  the  Emergency 
loom.  I  drove  90  mph  with  my  hand  on  the  horn  all  the  way  to  the  hospital, 
lorn  had  to  have  her  nose  cauterized,  and  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  bed  because 
tie  had  lost  so  much  blood. 

Another  time  was  when  she  was  hit  on  her  way  home  from  kindergarten, 
he  car  which  she  was  driving  at  that  time  was  the  orange  pumpkin.  The  car 
pped  on  its  side,  breaking  all  the  glass  out.  Mom  crawled  out  the  front  window, 
he  spent  a  few  days  recovering  from  that.  Mom  didn't  get  her  driver's  license  till 
was  fairly  grown  up.   After  the  accident,  she  didn't  drive  much. 

Speaking  of  driving  and  accidents.    Dad  was  a  good  driver  in  his  younger 

ars  from  what  I've  heard,  but  when  he  got  older  he  could  scare  the  hell  right  out 

you.    One  Saturday  when  I  was  about  22  years  old,  Dad  went  to  Idaho  Falls. 

y  4:00  p.m.  Mom  was  getting  a  little  worried.    About  that  time,  the  phone  rang, 

was  Dad. 

"Mom,  is  Jean  there?  I  need  to  talk  to  her." 
"Dad,  is  everything  OK?" 
"Yes.   I  just  need  to  talk  to  Jean." 

"Jean,  I've  wrecked  this  damn  car.  Don't  tell  Mom;  just  come  and  get  me!" 
^ell,  when  I  got  there,  Dad  had  run  a  stop  sign  (it  was  slick  and  snowy),  and 
taled  the  Caddi.   Mom  had  a  fit  when  she  found  out. 

For  fun,  one  winter  we  got  to  take  the  hood  off  that  ugly  white  Nash  and  use 
for  a  sled.  It  made  a  better  sled  behind  the  tractor  than  it  did  a  hood  on  the 
ash. 

We  got  our  first  tv  when  I  was  in  the  5'  grade.  Mom  and  Dad  had  gone  to 
wn  one  night  about  2  weeks  before  Christmas.  They  left  me  and  Icky  (Rich) 
)me  to  do  chores.  It  was  a  wonderful  surprise.  Dad  got  carpeting  for  Mom 
metime  after  I  had  graduated  from  high  school,  and  the  automatic  washer  and 
yer  after  I  got  married. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  great  parents.  They  tried  to  teach  us  all  the  correct 
inciples,  and  gave  us  a  good  life  with  a  lot  of  love,  taught  us  honesty,  truth  and 
)w  to  do  an  honest  day's  hard  work.  If  any  of  us  never  learned  or  knew  they 
ved  us,  then  Mom  and  Dad  didn't  fail  —  we  did.  I  love  Mom  and  Dad  with  all 
y  heart. 

The  night  Dad  passed  away,  I  knew  when  his  spirit  passed  from  his  body,  and 
/ery  much  knew  Gordon  was  there  to  be  with  him.  I  felt  so  empty  and  heart- 
oken.  Not  long  before  that  I  had  driven  him  and  Mom  up  through  Swan  Valley 
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and  around  to  the  site  of  the  Teton  Dam.  Even  though  he  was  very  ill  and 
couldn't  take  much  driving,  he  wanted  to  see  that.  (He  died  about  5  weeks  after 
the  dam  broke). 

Dad's  passing  left  a  huge  hole  in  my  life.  I  know  that  through  the  next  nine 
years,  Mom  struggled  with  loneliness.  I  made  it  a  habit  of  calling  her  every  night 
at  10:00  p.m.  before  she  went  to  bed.  I  never  knew  how  much  that  meant  to  her 
until  she  expressed  it  to  me  just  before  her  death.  When  I  moved  to  North  Idaho, 
we  had  to  limit  calls  to  a  couple  of  times  a  week. 

Mom  was  my  rock  after  my  divorce.  When  I  fell  apart,  she  would  wrap  her 
arms  around  me  tight  and  let  me  know  all  would  be  ok.  She  would  call  my 
Shaunie  every  morning  to  make  sure  she  got  ready  for  school  alright.  I  was  at 
work  by  7:00  a.m.  every  morning,  so  Mom  made  sure  Shaunie  had  breakfast  and 
wasn't  afraid. 

When  Mom  died,  I  thought  my  life  might  as  well  be  over.  She  sacrificed 
right  up  till  the  day  she  died.  What  a  grand  Lady  and  what  a  grand  Gentleman. 
I  guess  that's  why  I  have  such  grand  brothers  and  sisters.  I  love  each  one  of  them 
and  their  spouses. 

Grandchildren 

Emeline  Matua  Toalepai 

One  of  my  sweet  memories  of  Grandpa  was  when  he,  Grandma,  Jean  and  I 
traveled  to  Portland  for  Kendall  and  Lin's  wedding  reception.  Gramps  set  the 
speedometer  to  75,  because  the  max  then  was  75  mph.  When  he  thought  we  were 
all  asleep,  he'd  step  on  the  gas,  and  the  beeper  would  go  off.  This  is  what 
Grandma  said,  "Now,  Dad!"  That's  all  she  would  say,  and  Gramps  just  chuckled 
and  kept  on  going.   Jean  and  I  giggled  in  the  back  seat. 

Grandpa  always  liked  for  us  to  strum  my  ukulele  and  Rich  his  guitar,  and 
we'd  sing  "Beyond  the  Reef,"  which  was  his  favorite.  Both  he  and  Grandma  really 
liked  that  song.  I  guess  it  reminded  them  of  their  young,  romantic  years.  From 
the  looks  in  Grandpa's  eyes  when  he  sang  that  song,  he  really  loved  Grandma,  and 
vice  versa. 

I  never  heard  Grandpa  and  Grandma  say  a  bad  thing  about  anyone.  They 
were  the  sweetest  people  I  have  known. 

Each  time  I'd  go  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  house,  I  felt  welcomed,  because 
they  always  had  great  big  smiles  for  me,  and  a  big  hug  from  Gramps. 

My  sweet  memories  of  Grandma  was  her  favorite  saying,  "Bless  your  soul!" 
She'd  always  say  that  to  me,  or  in  reference  to  someone  else,  "Bless  his/her  soul!" 
Each  time,  Jean  would  say  to  me,  "Hustle  your  bustle,"  Grandma  would  say, 
"Now  Jean,  don't  speak  like  that  to  Emmie.    She's  a  very  innocent  girl."    Jean 
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ould  then  say,  "Mom,  you  don't  know  Emmie."  Jean  would  look  at  me  and  we'd 

One  day,  Grandma  sent  Jean,  Polu  (a  Polynesian  friend  who  became  Emmie's 
ster-in-law),  and  me  to  her  little  garden  behind  the  house  to  pick  peas  to  bottle, 
/ell,  we  three  had  a  great  time  picking  and  eating  while  Grandma  was  waiting, 
he  never  once  complained;  just  told  us  to  sit  down  and  eat. 

Grandma  makes  the  best  chocolate  cake,  and  relish,  and  all  sorts  of  favorite 
ishes  of  meat  and  fresh  veggies.    My  favorite  was  her  raisin-filled  cookies. 

Gramps  and  Grandma  loved  to  sit  around  the  campfire  (during  a  family 
bunion)  with  all  of  us,  their  family,  and  sing,  telling  jokes  and  talking  about  past 
mes,  families,  and  friends.  Each  time  they  talked  about  their  children,  I  could 
;11  the  love  they  had  for  each  one  of  them.  They  talked  very  highly  of  each  one, 
>  well  as  the  in-laws.   They  loved  them  all. 

I  always  felt  warm  and  welcome  when  I  visited  Gramps  and  Grandma.  They 
ere  two  of  the  best  people  I  know,  just  like  my  own  palagi  parents,  Alyn  and 
loria. 

One  time  we  went  up  to  visit,  and  Jean  and  I  were  going  to  drive  around.  I 
anted  to  drive  and  asked  Jean  to  let  me  drive,  but  Jean  said  I  should  not. 
randma  told  her  that  if  I  could  drive  around  on  the  busy  streets  of  L.A.,  I  could 
•ive  anywhere,  so  Jean  let  me  drive. 

Those  were  grand  old  days,  because  when  we  visited  Gramps  and  Grandma, 
e  all  just  sat  around,  talked  and  sang.    What  a  joy! 

eve  Pu'ela  Danielson 

One  day  Dan  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  hay  stack  in  the  back  yard  at 
randma  and  Grandpa's.  We  had  our  sling  shots  and  decided  to  use  the 
ndshields  of  the  old  (worn  out)  cars  parked  nearby  as  targets  for  practice.  We 
dn't  miss  a  one.  When  Grandpa  learned  what  had  happened,  he  kicked  us  in 
e  rear,  and  kept  kicking  as  we  twirled  around  like  ring-around-the-rosey. 

Of  course,  we  loved  going  to  Grandma's  on  Sunday  evenings  and  eating  her 
licious  chocolate  cake. 

I  remember  that  Grandpa  was  always  reading  something,  and  I  was  impressed 
that. 

I  loved  Grandpa's  car  with  the  push-button  gears. 

Dan  and  I  took  turns  mowing  Grandma's  lawn. 

We  used  to  climb  the  old  Cottonwood  trees  in  front  of  where  Kerry's  trailer 
>use  now  is.  We  would  climb  out  on  a  limb  that  extended  over  the  fence 
tween  the  trailer  house  and  Grandma's  house  then  slide  down  to  the  ground, 
e  also  climbed  the  apple  trees  in  Grandma's  back  yard. 
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I  remember  the  green  carpet  on  her  living  room  floor;  a  large  painting 
hanging  on  the  north  wall  of  the  living  room;  the  beautiful  old  piano  in  the  south 
end  of  the  living  room;  a  book  case  and  sofa. 

Eleena  fell  in  love  with  pink  Dove  soap  when  she  first  visited  Grandma  after 
we  were  married.  She  still  buys  it.  Also,  while  we  were  with  Grandma  one  day, 
she  cooked  elk  steak.  Eleena  was  a  little  dubious  about  eating  it,  but  Grandma 
persuaded  her  to  at  least  taste  it.   Eleena  still  likes  elk  steak  when  we  can  get  it. 

I  was  around  Grandma  more  than  Grandpa,  but  I  loved  both  Grandma  and 
Grandpa.  They  both  treated  me  like  they  treated  their  other  grandkids  —  they 
were  not  prejudiced. 

Daniel  Pu'eata  Andrus 

Grandpa  always  seemed  a  bit  gruff  to  me.  I  don't  remember  him  laughing 
much,  not  like  my  dad  and  uncles.  I  do  remember  him  being  fairly  serious  most 
of  the  time.  He  seemed  very  thoughtful  a  lot,  too.  I  remember  how  he  would 
rock  in  his  chair  and  kind  of  smack  his  lips  a  little  bit  as  he  told  a  story  or 
vocalized  his  thoughts  on  a  given  subject.  Very  opinionated,  it  seemed  he  was. 
One  of  my  earliest  memories  of  him  was  when  he  took  me  to  Soda  Springs  during 
his  state  land  agent  duties.  That  was  the  first  time  I'd  tasted  spring  water  that  was 
naturally  fizzy.  He  showed  me  how  a  magnifying  glass  worked  to  focus  the  sun's 
energy.  I  also  remember  his  boot  across  my  bottom  when  I  put  out  the  leaf  fires 
he  made  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  some  leaves.  He  was  a  hard-working  man  who 
found  time  for  reflection. 

Grandma  I  remember  as  very  hard-working  and  giving.  She  always  had  some 
goody  in  the  house  to  munch  on.  She  always  made  an  effort  to  make  me  feel  at 
home  when  I  was  there.  So  many  memories  I  have  of  her  kitchen  and  eating  stuff 
at  her  house. 

LaVaun  Smith  Ball 

As  I  look  back  on  memories  of  my  Andrus  Grandparents  now,  they  are 
great  and  beautiful.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus  always  treated  me  wonderful, 
like  I  was  almost  one  of  their  own  children. 

I  remember  it  wasn't  really  my  birthday  till  Grandma  and  Grandpa  and  kids 
celebrated  it  with  us.  I  remember  the  smell  of  the  porch  on  wash  day,  and  after 
the  milk  was  strained.  I  remember  the  smell  of  Grandma's  hamburger  soup;  I 
loved  it.  I  remember  the  first  time  she  served  me  chocolate  pudding.  I  remember 
how  many  times  she  chased  the  boys  with  their  boots  on  out  of  the  living  room. 
I  remember  how  she  protected  her  couch.  Then  there  are  funny  memories  of  the 
times  they  chased  the  cows  back  home  when  they  had  accidently  gotten  out.  1 
remember  them  feeding  the  pigs  and  they  would  feed  the  stray  cats  and  puppies. 
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can  vividly  remember  their  laughter  as  we  kids  would  ride  Old  Shorty,  the  cow. 
randma  always  encouraged  me  to  play  the  piano  and  sing.  She  treated  me  with 
ve  and  kindness,  and  in  her  old  age  she  would  cajole  a  few  songs  out  of  me.  She 
ved  "The  Candyland  Dancer,"  along  with  many  other  hymns  and  Primary  songs. 
I  can  still  hear  the  sounds  and  smell  the  smells  of  the  ballpark  as  clearly  today 
;  I  could  then.  Sometimes  Grandma  would  send  Kellan  and  me  out  to  play,  and 
/en  though  we  were  not  supposed  to  go  into  the  old  church  on  Bob  and  Jean's 
•operty,  we  found  it  so  enticing  to  explore  around  that  old  building  before  it  was 
>rn  down. 

We  loved  to  watch  water  skippers  out  in  the  ditch,  and  our  favorite  thing  was 
"swim"  when  the  lawn  was  being  irrigated;   and  we  loved  to  play  in  the 
lystack. 

Grandma  would  call  me  on  the  telephone  later  in  her  life  and  I  loved  to  visit 
th  her.     She  was  always  so  very  kind. 

I  loved  it  when  Grandpa  would  grab  me  and  throw  me  into  the  air.  I 
member  one  Sunday  when  I  was  in  about  the  sixth  grade,  he  threw  on  a  brown 
alloween  wig  and  wrestled  all  the  grandkids  on  the  grass  out  back  by  the  old 
»ple  tree.  He  was  always  good  to  me  and  never  came  to  town  without  taking  me 
it  for  an  ice  cream  cone. 

I  remember  the  smell  of  Grandpa's  after  shave  and  how  he  would  get  a  big 

ugh  at  a  good  joke.   Then,  there  was  the  day  my  mom  saw  him  out  in  the  field 

th  the  windrower  and  dropped  me  off.     As  I  approached  Grandpa,  I  knew 

mething  was  wrong  when  I  heard  ,  "Damn,    dirty  damn,"  (then,  as  it  always 

ded  when  Grandpa  was  really  mad),  "dirty  damn  .  .  .  son  of  a  bitch."   He  said 

me,  "LaVaun,  get  in  the  truck,  drive  home  and  tell  the  boys  to  get  out  here." 

vas  only  about  eight  years  old  and  had  never  driven  before,  but  I  knew  he  wasn't 

the  mood  for  me  to  tell  him  that.    It  seemed  like  an  eternity  to  get  the  clutch 

work  and  then  I  was  afraid  to  pull  out  onto  the  road.  When  I  finally  got  out  on 

e  road,  I  was  followed  by  a  poor  sucker  who  had  pulled  onto  the  road  up  by  the 

)re.    He  had  to  follow  me  going  real  slow  because  I  was  in  first  gear  until  I 

rned  in  at  Grandma's.  I  turned  the  key  to  the  truck  off  and  prayed  it  would  stop 

ore  it  reached  the  ditch. 

Later  in  life,  Grandpa's  driving  was  something  that  really  scared  me.  One 
ie,  Grandpa,  Grandma,  Jean,  and  I  were  going  to  Salt  Lake  City.  For  years 
ere  was  only  one  stop  sign  right  in  the  middle  of  Brigham  City.  The  stop  sign 
s  on  a  large  orange  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Somehow  Grandpa  hit 
!  pedestal.  "Melba,  did  you  see  that?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  Reed,"  Grandma  said, 
jan,  LaVaun,  did  you  see  that?"  "Yes,"  we  replied.  "Damn  it,  why  didn't  you 
1  me  it  was  there."  His  beloved  Cadillac  had  a  small  dent  in  it,  but  I'm  sure  his 
de  had  a  bigger  dent. 
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I  will  never  forget  Grandpa's  prayers.  They  were  always  so  long  and  went  on 
and  on;  I  can  still  remember  the  testimonies  my  grandparents  would  bear  on 
Christmas  Eve.  They  had  weathered  some  very  hard  times  together,  but  they  both 
knew  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  that  there  was  a  great  divine  plan  our 
Heavenly  Father  had  for  each  of  us. 

They  taught  me,  along  with  my  own  parents,  to  not  disrespect  your  elders  by 
doing  things  the  Lord  wouldn't  want  you  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  teach  my  children 
these  same  principles.  Now  that  I  have  grandchildren,  I'm  trying  to  live  my  life 
after  my  grandparents'  examples. 

I  know  when  I  meet  them  again  someday,  I  can  truly  say  I  have  tried  to 
honor  their  names  my  whole  life. 

Kellan  David  Smith 

I  remember,  as  a  child,  time  spent  at  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  house  in  Ucon 
was  always  special.  Riding  on  the  back  of  Shorty,  the  cow,  was  always  fun.  I  was 
taught  to  drive  the  old  C  tractor  and  Chevy  truck  at  a  young  age.  Grandma  was 
always  so  caring.  One  thing  I  didn't  like,  however,  was  her  sandwiches.  She 
always  loaded  them  up  with  butter;  to  this  day,  I  still  hate  butter. 

I  have  to  admit  that  as  a  young  boy,  I  was  pretty  timid,  and  Grandpa,  at 
times,  could  scare  me  —  mostly  when  being  around  broken-down  farm 
machinery.   I  learned,  at  a  young  age,  a  very  colorful  vocabulary. 

Grandpa  worked  hard,  but  I  can  remember,  he  also  loved  to  play.  I  have 
great  memories  of  swimming  trips  with  him  to  Heise  where  he  was  the  life  of  the 
party  and  an  excellent  swimmer. 

After  a  load  of  hay  was  put  up  on  a  hot  summer  day,  Grandpa  would  take  us 
down  to  the  old  Ucon  store  for  a  "soda  pop,"  as  he  would  call  it.  I  remember,  as 
a  child,  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  pick  up  Uncle  Kendall  when  he  returned  from 
his  mission.  I  remember  when  Uncle  Rich  received  his  mission  call  to  Finland, 
he  had  a  book,  a  Finnish  language  book  I  suppose,  and  he  would  pick  up  the  milk 
bucket  in  one  hand  and  the  language  book  in  the  other,  and  head  off  to  milk  the 
cows,  speaking  out  loud,  Finnish  words. 

I  remember  when  Rich  came  home,  his  plane  came  in  early  in  the  morning 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  After  we  picked  him  up,  we  all  went  to  Harman's  where  he 
ordered  a  hamburger.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  were  always  proud  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  and  their  accomplishments. 

I  can  still  picture  Grandma  driving  her  little  orange  Studebaker,  named  the 
Pumpkin. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  Grandpa's  Cadillacs  that  he  had.  They  would 
always  be  used  Cadillacs,  but  he  took  great  pride  in  taking  care  of  his  Cadillacs. 
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eAnn  Smith  Jensen 

As  I  reflect  on  my  memories  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  I  realize  I  don't 
^member  big  things  or  events.  Most  of  my  memories  are  of  small,  simple  things 
rid  the  feelings  that  I  had  when  I  was  a  child,  and  got  to  visit  Grandpa  and 
rrandma. 

I  loved  summertime  in  Ucon,  sitting  under  the  big  willow  tree  in  the  shade, 
odding  peas,  or  snapping  beans,  laughing  with  cousins,  catching  water  skippers, 
limbing  on  straw  forts,  or  swimming  in  the  ditch. 

I  guess  I  always  felt  a  little  special  connection  with  Grandpa,  as  we  shared  the 
ime  birth  date  —  March  8.  As  a  child  I  remember  the  birthday  cakes  reading 
Happy  Birthday  LeAnn  and  Grandpa."  I  remember  his  rough  whiskers  kissing 
ly  cheek,  seeing  him  always  in  his  irrigation  boots,  and  his  smile. 

I  remember  Grandma's  kindness  and  unselfishness  in  everything  she  did.  I 
an't  think  I  can  remember  Grandma  ever  raising  her  voice  to  anyone.  She  had 
quiet  finesse  about  her.  She  made  the  best  chocolate  cake  I  have  ever  tasted, 
remember  how  homesick  I  was  for  my  mother  when  she  was  in  the  hospital  after 
aving  Curtis.  And  I  was  so  grateful  when  Grandma  came  to  rescue  me  from  the 
iby  sitter.    She  was  like  my  second  mother  and  I  felt  at  home  in  Ucon. 

It  never  felt  like  Christmas  Eve  unless  we  were  at  Grandma  and  Grandpa's, 
oved  singing  Christmas  carols,  and  I  remember  Grandma  always  telling  us  kids, 
es,  kids,  there  really  is  a  Santa  Claus!"  But  the  most  important  gifts  they  left 
e  were  their  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  shared  often,  and  the 
camples  they  set  for  me.  How  blessed  and  grateful  I  am  for  having  such 
onderful  grandparents. 

evry  Lin  Andrus  Nield 

When  I  think  of  Grandma  I  think  of  smiles,  along  with  a  tired  face  showing 

)w  hard  she  had  worked.  I  think  of  Fruit  Loops  (which  were  definitely  a  treat), 

)memade  bread,  orange  juice  (another  treat),  bon-boys,  rocky  road  ice  cream, 

r  famous  Sunday  chocolate  cake  (which  we  continue  to  carry  out  in  our  home 

ch  Sunday),  wonderful  beef  soup  with  barley  pearls  and  fancy  sliced  carrots, 

arm  welcomes,  footsies  for  my  feet  (Grandma  never  could  stand  the  thought  of 

meone  going  barefoot),  circus  peanuts  for  treats,  baggies  of  Easter  treats  for 

andchildren,  kindergarten  (where  she  insisted  on  my  calling  her  "Mrs.  Andrus" 

itil  school  was  over),  a  listening  ear,  support  in  all  my  various  music  concerts, 

ove  rose-scented  soap  in  the  pink  bathroom  with  Breck  hair  spray,  a  wonderful 

igh,  cooking  liver  for  her  dog  "Duke,"  4th  of  July  picnics  at  Grandma's  house, 

iristmas  Eve  gatherings  where  we  exchanged  gifts  and  displayed  our  budding 

ents,  and  a  blue  dress  suit  with  her  favorite  broach.    Perhaps  my  last  memory 
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was  when  Grandma  came  to  possibly  her  last  event  which  was  my  graduation  at 
Ricks  in  1985,  one  or  two  weeks  prior  to  her  death. 

Grandma  was  a  wonderful  kindergarten  teacher  and  grandmother.  She  was 
always  interested  in  what  I  was  involved  in  and  expected  good  behavior  at  all 
times.  I  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of  being  with  Grandma  in  the  hospital 
room  when  she  passed  away.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  experienced  watching 
someone  say  good-bye  to  this  earthly  life.  The  beautiful  feeling  that  was  in  the 
room  that  morning  was  real,  and  I'm  grateful  to  have  been  able  to  witness  her 
passing.    I  love  Grandma. 

My  fondest  memory  is  when  I  was  able  to  stay  at  her  home  overnight  after 
Grandpa  died.  I  would  sleep  in  her  bed  and  wake  up  to  Fruit  Loops,  orange  juice 
and  homemade  bread  toasted  and  topped  with  a  warm  "Good  morning!"  I  was 
only  in  the  6'  or  7r  grade.  We  would  stay  up  until  10:20  pm,  just  long  enough 
to  hear  the  news  and  weather.  It  was  bound  to  be  a  good  day  because  I  got  to  stay 
with  Grandma! 

I  was  10  years  old  when  Grandpa  died.  I  remember  getting  the  phone  call 
from  our  parents  late  at  night  telling  us  Grandpa  had  passed  away.  Though  I  was 
sad,  I  remember  feeling  happy  for  him  that  he  would  not  be  sick  any  more.  My 
memories  of  Grandpa  are  harder  to  recall,  but  I  do  remember  walking  over  every 
morning  to  ride  to  kindergarten  with  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  I  can  still  see 
Grandpa  driving  over  the  overpass  near  Highway  Drug  rather  rapidly,  and 
Grandma  slithering  down  in  her  seat  holding  on  tightly  and  saying,  "Reed!"  I  was 
sitting  in  the  front  middle  seat.  I  don't  know  if  Grandpa  really  took  the  corner  too 
fast,  or  if  the  illusion  was  just  there  from  Grandma's  reaction! 

Other  memories  are  when  CharDawn  and  I  would  go  door  to  door  as 
Grandpa  would  drive  us  around  and  we  would  sell  rose-scented  glass  containers. 
People  called  us  Buffy  and  Jodie  (those  of  you  who  remember  "The  Brady  Bunch" 
will  know  what  I'm  talking  about).  I  think  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  selling 
career.  I  learned  to  knock  on  doors  and  talk  to  people  I  didn't  know  at  a  very 
young  age. 

I  remember  the  day  when  Grandpa  tied  a  horse  to  the  back  of  his  Cadillac 
and  drove  it  down  the  center  street  of  Ucon,  back  to  its  home.  Apparently  the 
horse  had,  without  invitation,  been  allowed  onto  his  property,  and  Grandpa  was 
going  to  take  care  of  things.    (Perhaps  to  teach  someone  a  lesson!) 

When  I  was  very  young  and  still  living  in  Ucon  near  Grandma  and  Grandpa, 
Grandpa  would  come  to  visit  us.  Kevin,  Drae,  Alesa,  and  I  would  stand  at  the 
door,  blocking  Grandpa  from  leaving.  He  would  then  proceed  to  pull  his  change 
out  from  his  pocket.  We  knew  then  that  we  had  him!  Sometimes,  we  would  get 
a  whole  quarter,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  a  dime  —  either  way  it  was  exciting 
to  get  money  from  Grandpa! 
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I  remember  when  Grandpa  worked  as  a  State  Land  Agent.  They  had  just 
uilt  a  very  nice  building  on  Beeches  Corner.  I  remember  being  very  proud  that 
iy  Grandpa  worked  there!  To  this  day,  I  drive  by  on  my  way  to  Milo  and  look 
:  that  building,  remembering  that  Grandpa  used  to  work  there.  It  is  also  just  as 
^citing  to  show  my  children  Grandpa's  picture  posted  in  the  State  Capitol  in 


oise! 


ori  Morgan  Hale 

As  a  young  girl  I  remember  traveling  from  Bountiful,  Utah,  to  Ucon,  to  visit 
ith  my  Grandma  Andrus.  It  was  so  exciting  for  me  to  tell  my  friends  we  were 
aving  for  the  weekend  to  have  a  sleep  over  at  my  Grandma's  house. 

As  we  pulled  up  to  her  house,  the  smell  of  Grandma's  kitchen  was  in  the  air. 
le  always  had  her  homemade  stew  and  homemade  bread  waiting  for  us  to  eat. 
or  dessert  we  ate  her  famous  chocolate  cake.  Grandma  was  a  great  cook  and 
as  always  concerned  about  everyone  getting  enough  to  eat.  I  remember  her  glass 
ater  pitcher  that  we  would  drink  out  of  for  every  meal. 

Grandma  loved  a  clean  house  and  would  have  the  bedrooms  all  ready  for  us 
stay  overnight.  She  would  remind  us  to  wear  our  socks  after  we  got  out  of  her 
3.    She  would  say  "even  though  your  bodies  are  clean,  the  floor  is  still  dirty!" 

Grandma  loved  feeding  every  stray  cat  that  came  around.  The  neighborhood 
ts  just  adored  her.  I  remember  my  mom  (Portia)  taking  Grandma  to  the  store 
get  the  items  she  needed.  She  would  have  her  hair  put  up  nicely  and  wore  a 
in  cover  over  it  to  keep  it  nice.  At  the  age  I  was  (4),  I  thought  she  always  had 
hower  cap  on.  I  remember  she  liked  to  shop  at  "Grand  Central,"  known  today 
"Smith's  Marketplace." 

I  loved  going  to  Grandma's  and  picking  the  sour  green  apples  and  rhubarb 
eat.  She  also  grew  beautiful  lilac  trees  in  her  yard.  Every  time  I  walk  by  a  lilac 
le,  I  think  of  Grandma  Andrus.  In  fact,  I  have  planted  some  lilacs  in  my  own 
rd. 

I  remember  Grandma  being  very  accommodating  to  our  family  —  my 
usins,  aunts  and  uncles.  We  would  gather  often  at  her  place  to  play  games,  play 
d  sing  songs  on  the  piano,  and  eat  one  of  her  delicious  cakes. 

It  was  also  great  having  my  Grandma  come  to  our  house  to  stay  and  visit.  I 
member  going  to  church  one  Sunday  as  a  little  girl  and  crying  in  my  class.  The 
icher  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  the  matter.  When  they  took  me  to  my  mom, 
e  realized  that  I  was  sad  because  Grandma  was  at  church  with  us  for  the  day, 
d  I  wanted  to  be  with  her.  I  also  remember  her  staying  at  our  house  and  telling 
about  when  she  was  a  girl  growing  up.  She  told  us  about  the  swimming  suits 
e  wore  as  a  teenager,  how  modest  they  were,  and  telling  us  of  her  education  and 
w  she  became  a  school  teacher. 
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I  remember  going  to  the  "annual"  family  reunions  and  having  Grandma  a 
part  of  those.   It  was  nice  to  see  her  there  among  her  posterity. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  Grandma  became  more  tired.  I  remember  one 
afternoon,  Jaren  and  I  had  just  watched  a  church  movie.  After  we  finished 
watching  it,  we  decided  to  write  Grandma  a  letter.  The  movie  was  about  a 
grandma  that  received  mail  from  her  grandchildren  often.  Jaren  and  I  felt  bad  for 
not  being  closer  to  Grandma  in  the  stage  of  life  she  was  in.  It  made  us  feel  good 
to  do  this  for  her.  I  remember  Mom  telling  us  that  on  the  very  day  before  she 
passed  away,  she  was  reading  different  letters  she  had  kept  over  the  years.  The 
note  that  Jaren  and  I  had  written  to  her  was  sitting  out  among  the  letters.  That 
has  meant  a  lot  to  me  over  the  years. 

I  also  remember  sleeping  at  Grandma's  house  after  she  passed  away.  The 
feeling  that  came  over  me  as  I  was  trying  to  go  to  sleep  that  night  was  sadness.  1 
remember  crying  and  Mom  coming  to  comfort  me.  Her  house  just  wasn't  the 
same  without  Grandma  there.  Memories  of  Grandma  will  last  with  me  for  all  of 
my  life.   I  love  you,  Grandma!! 

Greg  Merlin  Frei 

I  was  only  three  years  old  when  Grandpa  Andrus  passed  away,  but  I  have 
three  memories  of  Grandpa  that  will  forever  be  burned  in  my  memory.  The  order 
of  the  three  is  not  so  clear,  but  as  I  run  the  scene  back  in  my  mind,  they  are  as 
clear  as  though  I  were  living  them  now. 

One  is  of  Grandpa  standing  in  the  kitchen  eating  large  brown  coconut- 
covered  marshmallows.  I  was  standing  in  the  doorway  from  the  front  room  and 
Grandpa  was  eating  the  marshmallows  by  the  other  doorway  leading  into  the 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  area.   He  seemed  to  really  enjoy  this  treat. 

The  other  two  could  be  from  the  same  day.  I  remember  my  mom  rubbing 
lotion  on  Grandpa's  aching  body.  Grandpa  was  in  the  "spare"  bedroom,  or  the 
bedroom  that  the  girls  used  as  their  room  growing  up.  There  were  others  in  the 
room  as  well,  I'm  guessing,  but  I  would  say  Grandma  was  also  there.  I'm  thinking 
it  was  the  same  day  that  my  next  memory  came.  I  was  outside  with  my  older 
brother,  Doug,  and  my  cousin,  Pat  (ages  3,  5,  and  4).  We  were  standing  on  the 
wood  rail  fence  just  south  of  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  home.  We  were  there 
listening  to  the  sirens  of  the  ambulance  that  had  been  called  for  Grandpa.  I 
remember  the  siren  starting  very  faint  and  getting  louder  as  it  got  closer  to  home 
I  can't  remember  the  ambulance  ever  arriving,  only  us  three  little  boys  standing 
on  the  fence  and  thinking  of  our  Grandpa. 

As  for  my  Grandma  Andrus,  my  mind  is  full  of  sweet  memories  of  her.  She 
passed  away  on  Thursday,  May  9,  1985,  the  day  after  I  turned  12  years  old. 
Grandma  had  gone  to  dinner  with  us  on  the  8,h  (my  birthday)  to  Pizza  Hut  in 
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laho  Falls.  I  remember  Grandma  being  quiet  that  day.  After  dinner,  my  family 
id  Grandma  dropped  me  off  at  Ucon  Elementary  for  my  baseball  practice.  The 
ext  morning  as  I  was  lying  in  bed  before  waking  up  for  the  day,  I  heard  my 
arents  on  the  phone.  They  were  talking  to  someone  about  Grandma  being  taken 
>  the  hospital.  About  four  hours  later,  my  little  12-year-old  world  would  come 
rashing  down. 

Grandma  passed  away  that  morning.  I  think  I  cried  for  over  a  month  for  her. 
loved  walking  the  two  blocks  to  go  to  her  home.  I  remember  so  many  good 
mes  over  there;  playing  outside  with  cousins  on  all  the  old  farm  equipment, 
atting  Grandma's  lawn,  sitting  in  the  big  orange  chair,  talking,  and  having  the 
rge  family  get-togethers. 

The  only  good  thing  that  comes  to  mind  about  having  Grandma  pass  away 
hen  she  did,  was  that  I  got  the  very  last  chocolate  cake  she  ever  made.  She  made 

e  one  for  my  birthday.   As  all  of  you  can  hopefully  remember,  Grandma  made 

e  very  best  chocolate  cake. 

One  more  memory  of  Grandma  is  about  her  checkbook.  She  had  two  things 
)Out  that  checkbook  that  every  time  I  see  them  used  today,  I  think  of  her.   She 

ed  a  black  marker-tip  pen,  and  she  would  secure  the  pen  and  the  checkbook 
ith  a  rubber  band.  I  can  hear  the  sound  now  of  her  hands  wrapping  the 
leckbook  with  that  rubber  band  before  putting  it  away  in  her  purse. 

When  Grandma  passed  away,  I  got  three  keepsakes  that  are  now  some  of  my 
vorite  treasures.    I  got  one  of  Grandpa's  old  brown  dress  hats  and  his  walking 

ne.    To  remember  Grandma,  I  have  an  old  camera  sitting  in  my  office.    The 

mera  is  old  and  black,  with  bellows  you  have  to  extend  to  take  a  photograph. 

uses  the  large  120-size  film;  it  was  a  camera  Grandma  Andrus  used  as  a  small 
IrL 

I  love  my  Grandparents  with  all  my  heart.   I'm  so  blessed  to  have  had  them 

my  life.    I  only  wish  my  wife  and  children  could  have  had  the  opportunity  in 

is  life  to  know  Reed  and  Melba. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa,  I  love  you!! 

:lli  Strom  Eddy 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus  are  some  of  the  best!  When  I  was  just  a  little 
1,  Grandpa  used  to  sit  and  rock  me  and  my  sister  and  sing  to  us  until  our  hearts 
:re  contented.  I  wish  I  had  more  memories  of  Grandpa  but  he  died  while  I  was 
11  very  young. 

Grandma  was  a  great,  great  lady.  I  remember  all  of  the  Christmas  Eve  parties 
Grandma's  house  with  all  of  the  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles.  We  always  had  a 
of  singing,  pinatas,  and  —  best  of  all  —  Santa  Claus  coming  through  the  door 
th  lots  of  goodies  for  all  of  us  kids. 
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The  Fourth  of  July  was  always  another  one  of  my  favorites  at  Grandma's, 
with  lots  of  food,  fun  and  laughter,  big  picnics  with  the  whole  entire  family. 
Grandma  was  always  there  for  any  of  us  any  time  we  needed  her.  She  always  had 
treats  for  us  and  the  cousins  when  we  went  over  to  play.  If  I  remember  right,  it 
was  orange  juice  or  ice  cream  cake  roll. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  will  always  be  remembered  and  will  always  be  in  our 
hearts.  And  someday  we  will  all  be  together  again.  I  love  you,  Grandma  and 
Grandpa,  forever  in  my  heart! 

Cori  Strom  Lawson 

Unfortunately  my  memories  of  Grandpa  Andrus  are  very  few.  I  wasn't  very 
old,  but  I  know  I  will  never  forget  his  pretty  blue  eyes  and  kind  smile.  I  remember 
going  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  and  running  back  to  the  "office"  to  find 
Grandpa  sitting  in  his  chair.  Kelli  and  I  would  climb  up  in  his  lap  and  he  would 
sing  to  us.    I  always  felt  happy  and  safe  and  loved  when  I  was  close  to  Grandpa. 

I  have  many,  many  memories  of  Grandma.  Some  of  the  best  are  of 
Christmas  at  her  house.  Every  child  looks  forward  to  Christmas  every  year,  but 
in  today's  times,  it's  because  of  the  gifts.  I  looked  forward  to  it  because  Christmas 
at  Grandma's  was  almost  magical  —  the  family  all  being  there  and  the  singing  and 
stories  and  the  "surprise"  visit  from  Santa  every  year.  I  am  so  grateful  that  I  came 
from  a  family  that  is  so  close  and  taught  us  all  what  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas 
is. 

When  my  parents  divorced  and  we  moved  back  to  Ucon  with  my  mom,  I 
always  felt  good  again  when  I  walked  into  Grandma's.  I  still  remember  how  good 
it  always  smelled  in  her  house.  Many  times  she  would  be  busy  in  the  kitchen  and 
Paul  Harvey  would  be  on  the  radio.  She  would  call  us  every  day  after  school  to 
make  sure  we  made  it  home.  It's  funny  how  much  I  missed  those  phone  calls  after 
she  was  gone. 

I  could  write  pages  and  pages  of  my  memories  and  not  one  of  them  would  be 
a  bad  one.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  the  kindest  people  I  have  ever  known. 
They  had  amazing  strength  and  so  much  love  for  everyone.  I  wish  my  kids  could 
have  known  them  even  for  a  short  time.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  such 
important  people  in  my  life,  and  not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  don't  miss  them.  They 
will  remain  in  my  heart  forever. 

Shaunie  Strom 

I  don't  remember  Grandpa  Andrus,  seeing  as  how  I  was  only  six  months  old 
when  he  passed  away;  however,  I  do  remember  Grandma.  Mom,  Kelli,  Cori,  and 
I  moved  back  to  Idaho  Falls  (Ucon)  from  Coeur  d'Alene,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mom  and  Dad  were  getting  a  divorce.    I  was  only  in  the  2nd  grade,  and  1  w« 
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aving  a  really  hard  time  adjusting  to  the  change.  I  missed  my  friends  and  my 
hool  and  my  dad.  I  just  wanted  to  go  back.  I  hated  school  here  and  never 
anted  to  go.  Mom  was  always  working  so  I  would  go  to  Grandma's  (it  seems 
lat  she  only  lived  one  block  away)  every  time  I  would  get  out  of  school  or  was 
ck.  I  loved  her;  she  always  made  me  feel  so  much  better.  She  was  my  only 
addy.  Corn  Bran,  Fruit  Loops,  chicken  and  a  biscuit  crackers  and  soup  remind 
e  so  much  of  her.  She  always  had  them  in  her  house,  and  her  house  always 
nelled  like  home  cooking.  She  taught  me  so  much  when  I  was  young  and  helped 
e  realize  it  wasn't  so  bad  living  in  Ucon.  About  2  years  later,  she  died.  I  still 
iss  her.   I  will  always  remember  her. 
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II 


Top:  Little  Melba 
with  the  sheep,  west 
of  the  first  house  in 
which  she  lived. 
Left:  The  house  in 
which  Reed  lived 
for  the  first  9  years 
of  his  life. 

Below:  The 
"New" 
Robert 
Andrus  house 
in  which  the 
younger 
children  spent 
most  of  their 
growing-up 
years.  Today, 
this  upper 
Ucon  land- 
mark is  still 
lived  in. 
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Left:  C.W./Tish's  barn  located 
on  homesite  in  Parker. 

Below :  Brown  home  located 
on  northeast  corner  of  Cedar 
and  Pine  Streets  in  Parker. 
Melba  is  holding  her  pet  cat. 
(About  1910-1912) 
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)nt  row  (left  to  right) :  Steve,  Daniel,  Kerry,  Kellan,  LeAnn,  Kevin;  Middle  row: 
n  holding  CharDawn,  Portia  holding  Tonya,  Dad,  Mother,  Geniece,  Therel, 
ida  holding  Drae;  Back  row:  Robert  holding  Thayne,  Alyn,  Gloria,  Ron,  Jeanie, 
Vaun,  David  holding  Curtis,  Merlin,  Millie,  Rich,  Kendall  holding  Devry 
)out  1967) 
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Top  Right  (left  to  right):  Front  row:  Geniece,  Mother,  Dad,  Jeanie,  Therel;  back 
row:  Kelli,  Cori,  Doug,  Greg;  Lower  Left:  Dad  —  even  when  you're  ancient,  you 
have  to  eat;  Lower  Right:  Millie,  Rich,  Mother.  Others  at  the  picnic  table, 
including  the  bodyless  hand,  are  mystery  people. 
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Top  Left:  Jeanie  in  front; 
behind  Jeanie  are  Therel, 
Portia,  Geniece,  and 
Mother  (Mother  and  her 
daughters  —  5  good 
women) 


)ther  and  her  friends,  Lucille  Harmon,  Ella 
:Fate,  and  Hester  Devenport,  together  with 
erel 
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Chapter  1 1 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  DAD  AND  MOTHER'S  CHILDREN 

lyn  Brown  Andrus 

I  was  born  to  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  on  December 
i,  1931  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Riverview  Hospital.  I  entered  mortality  reluctantly, 
octor  Jabez  West,  according  to  Dad,  after  several  attempts  to  induce  breathing, 
ologized:  "I'm  sorry  Reed,  I'm  afraid  we've  lost  him."  But  one  last  dunking  first 
to  warm  water  then  into  cold  produced  a  gasp  and  got  me  going.  I've  been 
sping  and  going  ever  since.  However,  there  have  been  times  when  I  seemed 
iuctant  to  stay. 

At  12  months  I  became  ill.  According  to  Mother,  I  wasted  away  to  almost 
•thing.  I  had  learned  to  walk,  but  became  so  weak  I  ceased  walking.  Before 
ig,  I  was  too  weak  to  sit.  My  tonsils  were  infected  which  contributed  to  the 
less,  but  Doctor  West  refused  to  operate  in  my  debilitated  condition, 
jighbors  and  friends  gave  me  up  as  a  "lost  cause."  They  thought  I  would  die. 
•andmother  Lovenia  Andrus  and  Mother,  however,  felt  differently.  Mother 
<;ed  God  to  preserve  my  life,  promising  to  serve  Him  faithfully.  She  then  asked 
2  doctor  to  remove  my  tonsils.  Though  skeptical,  he  did  and  my  health 
idually  improved.  Mother  kept  her  promise.  She  gave  birth  to  8  more  children 
d  consecrated  her  life  to  God  through  their  care  and  upbringing.  In  addition, 
e  worked  in  the  Church  faithfully  until  death  claimed  her  worn'Out  body  at  age 
.   My  mother  was  a  good  woman.    I  loved  her. 

My  father  was  a  good  man.  He  was  emotional,  hard-working,  sensitive  to  the 

lings  and  needs  of  others,  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 

played   throughout  his   life   an   absolute   fearlessness   in   defending  what  he 

ceived  to  be  right.    He  taught  me  to  work  hard  and  be  responsible.    I  spent 

nsiderable  time  with  Dad   (the  greater  part  of  18  years)   until  I  left  for  the 

ssion  field.   I  drove  tractor  alone  in  the  field  when  10  years  old.   I  drove  truck 

m  thresher  (in  Milo)  to  the  Ucon  Bonded  Mill,  5  miles  distant,  hauling  one 

d  of  wheat  after  another,  when  1 1  years  old.  Men  on  the  threshing  crew  teased 

about  being  too  young  to  drive.     Legally,  I  was  3  years  too  young.    They 

tainly   succeeded   at   putting   the   fear  of  traffic   patrolmen   into   my   mind. 

wever,  I  handled  the  truck  well  enough  that  I  was  never  reported  by  threshing 

ws,  mill  workers,  or  neighbors  in  the  community. 
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When  I  grew  into  a  teenager,  I  helped  Dad  manage  his  2-field,  70-acre  farm 
in  Ucon.  We  grew  beets,  grain,  hay,  peas,  and  potatoes.  Frequently,  when  Dad 
was  away  engaged  in  other  work  (he  was  a  county  commissioner,  a  county  weed 
supervisor,  and  an  insurance  salesman)  I  managed  the  farm  with  my  younger 
brothers,  Gordon  and  Robert. 

During  my  growing-up  years,  Dad  also  served  10  years  in  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  (8  years  as  a  representative  and  2  years  as  a  senator).  Consequently, 
I  developed  a  mild  interest  in  politics.  One  of  my  life's  highlights  was  1  week  in 
Boise  with  Reed  Garn,  a  high  school  friend.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
watching  Dad  from  the  Senate  gallery  and  Uncle  Howard,  Dad's  brother,  from  the 
House  gallery.  That  is  where  I  learned  the  rudimentary  operations  of  state 
government. 

Also,  as  indicated,  Dad  owned  and  operated  a  truck  for  about  6  years  during 
my  early  boyhood.  I  spent  more  time  than  I  could  estimate  riding  with  Dad  in  his 
truck.  We  hauled  grain  into  Utah  and  brought  coal  back  from  mines  in  Helper. 
We  hauled  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  sand/gravel.  Of  course,  most  of 
what  we  hauled  was  loaded  by  hand  and  unloaded  by  hand  as  well  —  hard,  sweaty, 
physically-demanding  labor.  But,  for  the  most  part,  I  never  minded  working  hard 
as  long  as  I  worked  with  Dad. 

The  one  exception  was  mowing  peas.  Characteristically,  the  summer  sun 
shone  bright  and  hot.  Dad's  temper,  too,  was  hot,  frequently  flaring  as  he  walked 
behind  stringers  attached  to  the  cutter  bar,  keeping  those  damned  peas  rolling  into 
a  windrow.  I  sat  on  the  mower  seat,  trembling  with  reins  in  hand,  trying  to  keep 
the  horses  moving  forward  at  a  reasonable  pace,  silently  cursing  peas,  pea-vines, 
and  whoever  thought  they  needed  pea  seed.  But  together,  we  endured  those  trying 
times  and,  during  years  with  Dad,  I  learned  values  that  would  serve  me  well 
throughout  life. 

When  I  started  grade  school,  Dad  taught  me  to  shoot  marbles.  With  a  piece 
of  chalk,  he  drew  a  large  circle  on  the  kitchen  floor  (covered  with  linoleum  so 
worn  that  chalk  was  easily  discerned),  then  he  spent  enough  time  with  me  that  I 
took  the  marble  tournament  in  the  Second  Grade. 

Dad  liked  to  wrestle  with  his  boys.  We  felt  triumphant  each  time  we  pinned 
him  to  the  floor,  which  was  each  time  we  wrestled.  We  felt  triumphant  and  tough 
—  we  were  great  stuff.  After  all  he  weighed  190  pounds  and  was  strong  from  hard 
work.  We  never  seemed  to  figure  out  why  he  could  not  wrestle  better  than  he  did 
(perhaps  we  did  not  care  to  think  about  the  situation  carefully  and  critically  —  all 
that  mattered  was,  we  were  winning  the  matches). 

We  never  had  much  money  in  our  family.  In  fact,  we  were  poor.  But  Dad, 
Mother,  and  children  developed  special  relationships  with  each  other  — 
relationships  that  have  endured  to  this  day.  I  would  not  trade  those  relationships, 
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far  as  they  pertain  to  me,  for  all  the  wealth  this  world  might  offer.  Today,  I  do 
>t  remember  absence  of  money  in  the  family  quite  like  I  remember  good  family 
lues,  and  love  that  ultimately  overrode  all  obstacles. 

I  attended  Ucon  Elementary  School  and  Ucon  High  School.  I  enjoyed 
achers  who  were  good,  hard-working,  and  professional  — Beulah  Andrus 
ieutler) ,  Lorna  Robinson,  Karl  and  Hester  Devenport,  Katherine  Miles  (Tracy) , 
mis  Robinson,  Milton  Hoyt,  Myrna  Robinson,  Rulon  Simmons,  and  William 
•ill)  Hill.  I  enjoyed  friends  who  were  moral  —  Gaylon  Bean,  Keith  Brown, 
wrence  Campbell,  Reed  Garn,  LaVar  Hill,  Paul  Hill,  Ross  Phillips,  Donna 
lapple,  Ramona  Farnsworth,  Lorraine  Jensen,  Marcene  Judd,  Nila  Oswald,  and 
3rma  Phillips.  Today,  I  still  enjoy  my  friendship  with  Lorraine  Jensen,  Keith's 
fe  (Keith  died  in  2005).  When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  had  lived  in 
ch  a  good  and  protected  environment,  and  was  so  naive  with  regard  to  the  world 
d  worldly  things,  that  57  years  later  I  am  still  learning,  and  trying  with 
:reasing  frustration,  to  adjust. 

In  high  school,  I  enjoyed  participating  in  baseball  and  football.     I  also 

rticipated  in  band,  debate,  and  drama.  Academically,  I  did  well  in  school  except 

•  algebra.  In  that,  I  worked  reasonably  hard  for  "C"  grades.  Each  time  we  took 

algebra  test,  I  damned  and  sent  to  hell  those  who  had  developed  the  miserable 

ence. 

I  had  a  girl  friend  for  3  years  in  high  school  named  Marcene  Judd.  Everyone, 
:luding  Dad  and  Mother,  thought  we  would  marry,  but  I  gave  her  up  when  I 
tered  the  mission  field  8  months  after  graduation. 

Immediately  following  high  school  graduation,  I  went  to  Boise  for  a  pre- 
luction  military  examination.  I  was  classified  1  -A  and  returned  home  expecting 
all  for  military  service,  but  the  call  never  came.  The  Korean  War  was  in  full 
;e  and  young  men  all  around  me,  including  friends,  were  called  to  serve.  I 
rked  on  the  farm  that  summer,  and  for  Utah/Idaho  Sugar  Company  at  Lincoln 
miles  east  of  Idaho  Falls)  that  fall.  By  then,  I  thought  my  call  for  military 
vice  would  surely  come,  but  it  did  not.  So,  Bishop  Spencer  Jenkins  of  the  Ucon 
ard  said,  "Alyn,  if  Uncle  Sam  isn't  going  to  call  you,  the  Church  will."  He, 
before,  recommended  me  for  a  proselyting  mission  which  I  served  from 
)ruary  195  1  to  February  1953.  I  made  no  attempt  to  dodge  the  draft.  Frankly, 
as  mystified,  given  my  exam  rating,  that  I  was  never  drafted  into  military 
vice.  Today,  however,  I  understand.  I  was  to  meet  a  girl  in  the  mission  field 
o  later  became  my  wife. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  not  active  in  the  Church, 
ither  has  there  been  a  time  when  I  did  not  have  a  testimony  of  the  gospel.  That 
the  gospel  by  which  I  live  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  church  which 
ches  that  gospel  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  authority,  organization, 
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and  power  by  which  the  Church  operates  are  embodied  in  the  Holy  Priesthood  of 
Christ.  Many  ordinances  of  that  priesthood  are  performed  in  holy  temples.  Those 
temple  ordinances  bind  families  together  for  Eternity,  thus  bringing  about  our 
exaltation  as  families  in  God's  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Our  exaltation,  of  course, 
depends  on  repentance  and  good  deeds. 

I  was  baptized  February  3,  1940  in  my  ninth  year  by  Rulon  R.  Price.  Dad 
confirmed  me  the  same  day.  I  received  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  was  ordained 
a  deacon  June  25,  1944,  six  months  following  my  twelfth  birthday.  My  uncle, 
Bishop  Rulon  L.  Simmons,  ordained  me.  I  was  ordained  a  teacher  in  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  January  12,  1947,  beginning  my  sixteenth  year.  Dad  ordained  me.  I 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  May  15,  1949,  almost  midway 
into  my  eighteenth  year  (records  fail  to  show  who  ordained  me).  I  received  a 
patriarchal  blessing  from  John  W.  Telford  on  November  15,  1950,  exactly  1 
month  before  my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  received  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  and 
was  ordained  an  elder  by  my  uncle,  John  D.  Phillips,  December  17,1950.  1  was 
endowed  January  18,  1951,  prior  to  leaving  for  the  mission  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Three  weeks  into  my  thirty-fourth  year,  I  was  ordained  a  high  priest  and  a 
bishop  (January  8,  1966)  by  Elder  Delbert  L.  Stapley  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve 
Apostles. 

When  time  came  for  my  proselyting  mission,  I  was  timid  about  going,  but 
knew  there  was  no  way  out.  Dad  and  Mother  never  told  me  to  go,  but  their 
unexpressed  will  in  the  matter  was  so  overpowering,  I  knew  that  escape  from  the 
obligation  was  not  open  for  debate.  Furthermore,  I  knew  that  in  the  mission  field 
I  must  behave  responsibly  until  my  release.  1  knew  if  I  shamed  my  name,  I  would 
still  be  loved  and  even  welcomed  back  into  the  family,  but  I  knew  that  under  those 
circumstances,  returning  home  would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  for  me  perhaps 
impossible.  In  my  mind,  once  in  the  mission  field,  there  would  be  no  turning  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  or  going  back.  Now,  how  Dad  and  Mother  helped  me  feel 
that  way  1  am  not  certain,  but  1  am  certain  that  those  feelings  were  as  powerful  as 
any  could  be.  And  I  think  what  1  felt,  my  brothers  and  sisters  felt  as  well.  If 
teaching  children  to  "fear  God"  and  live  honorably,  Dad  and  Mother  were  master 
teachers  and  surely  earned  a  high  standing  in  God's  Eternal  World. 

1  was  the  youngest  missionary  (only  6  weeks  into  my  nineteenth  year)  in  the 
Southwest  Indian  Mission,  and  perhaps  in  the  Church  at  that  time.  The 
Southwest  Indian  Mission  encompassed  southern  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  I  was  no  "cracker  jack"  missionary,  but  kept  mission  rules,  prayed  daily. 
studied  the  scriptures,  developed  and  presented  flannel-board  stories  in  cottage 
meetings,  worked  well  with  companions,  and  reported  faithfully  each  week  to  the 
mission  president.  I  also  disciplined  my  vocabulary  so  as  to  eliminate,  from 
speech,  expletives  generously  used  during  farm  operations.  I  grew  up  swearing 
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id  re'learned  to  speak  like  a  gentleman  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  Even 
day,  swear  words  (not  profane  or  vulgar  words)  may  pepper  my  speech  in 
iguarded  moments. 

In  the  mission  field,  I  baptized  only  2  "converts."     This  was  while  I  served 

Peach  Springs,  Arizona.   These  female  Hualapais,  however,  promptly  became 

active  and  fell  away  from  the  Church  shortly  after  I  was  transferred.    But  my 

ission  experience  was  quite  profitable  in  another  way.  It  brought  me  and  the  girl 

10  later  became  my  wife  together  in  Sells,  Arizona. 

I  entered  the  mission  field  on  February  4,  1951.    The  temperature  was  20 

grees  below  zero  at  mission  headquarters  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico.     Eugene 

ake,  mission  president  (soon  to  be  followed  by  Golden  Buchanan),  assigned  me 

labor  in  the  Maricopa  District  with  headquarters  at  Santan,  just  30  miles  south 

Mesa,  Arizona.    I  loved  the  comfortable  warmth  of  southern  Arizona  to  the 

>ne'chilling  cold  of  New  Mexico.   My  first  companion,  Robert  Rasmussen,  was 

district  president.  With  him  I  traveled  throughout  the  Maricopa  District  which 

mprised  most  of  southern  Arizona.  I  became  acquainted  with  all  places,  within 

e  district,  where  missionaries  labored.  Before  my  new  companion  and  district 

esident,  Eldon  Barnes,  left  the  mission  field,  he  said:  "Elder  Andrus,  I'll  send 

u  anywhere  you  choose  to  go  within  the  District."    That  was  not  a  difficult 

oice  for  me.   I  had  already  decided  where  I  wanted  to  labor.    I  said:  "I'll  go  to 

Is."  Now  Sells  was  a  sunbaked  Indian  village  about  15  miles  north  of  Mexico's 

rder.     There  was  absolutely  nothing  there  to  commend  it  except  Saguaro 

ictus,  Gila  Monsters,  Rattlesnakes,  Scorpions,  Tarantulas  and  a  few  Papago 

dians.       Afternoon    temperatures    typically    soared    to    125    degrees.       The 

ssionaries  lived  in  an  abandoned  service  station,  part  of  which  was  used  for 

>rage  and  served  as  home  to  rodents,  snakes,  spiders,  and  Scorpions.   The  only 

arce  of  water  was  outside  which  meant  that  drinking  water  was  always  tepid  and 

tnetimes  warmer  than  that.    The  toilet  was  50  yards  away  which  meant  that 

its  had  to  be  anticipated  and  metered  according  to  a  pace  sufficiently  graceful 

be  characteristic  of  God's  servants.  Missionary  quarters  boasted  an  uncovered 

ncrete  floor,   2  bunk  beds,  a  dilapidated  table  with  an  orange  crate  for  a 

pboard,   and   a   2-burner,   portable   camp   stove.      Bathing   accommodations 

nsisted  of  a  small,  round,  galvanized,  portable  bath  tub.    But  we  never  had  to 

at  our  bath  water.   President  Barnes  was  incredulous  that  I  wanted  to  serve  in 

Is.   And  frankly,  I  was  surprised  myself.   I  had  no  idea  why  I  was  so  attracted 

it. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  Sells,  I  met  the  Lloyd  and  Ruth  Goodman  family, 
ey  were  active  church  members,  residing  temporarily  in  Sells  while  Lloyd  dug 
ter  holes,  with  earth-moving  equipment,  for  livestock  on  the  Papago  Indian 
servation.  Shortly  after  I  met  the  Goodmans,  school  dismissed  for  summer  and 
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their  oldest  daughter,  Gloria,  along  with  older  brothers,  Dale  and  Kent,  came  to 
Sells  to  be  with  their  family.  Gloria  was  sun-tanned,  cute,  and  could  whistle 
between  her  teeth.  For  some  strange  reason,  that  skill  impressed  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  remembered  my  purpose  for  being  in  the  mission  field  and  paid  as 
little  attention  to  her  as  possible  which,  of  course,  was  difficult  whenever  I  heard 
her  whistle. 

After  the  Goodmans  left  Sells,  Gloria  wrote  my  companion  and  me  "in  behalf 
of  her  parents"  blessing  us  and  the  work  in  general.  That  was  the  last  time  I  heard 
from  her  until  January  1953.  In  December,  she  had  sent  me  a  Christmas  card 
through  the  mission  home  and  included  a  photo  of  herself.  By  then,  nearly  2 
years  had  made  a  young  woman  out  of  a  mocassin-and-Levi-clad  teenage  girl 
whose  primary  claim  to  fame  for  me  was  a  remarkable  ability  to  whistle  between 
her  teeth.  Gloria  invited  me  to  visit  with  her  and  family  in  Mesa  after  my  release. 
I  was  released  1  month  later  and,  though  I  did  not  visit  the  Goodmans  then, 
returned  to  Arizona  10  months  after  that  (November  1953)  and  spent  a  pleasantly 
memorable  day  with  Gloria.  From  then  until  marriage  2  years  later,  we  were 
together  only  29  days.  I  know  she  loved  me  though  because  the  many  letters  I 
sent  were  wordy,  stilted,  and  unmercifully  dry.  Had  she  been  looking  for  an 
excuse  to  sever  our  relationship,  those  letters  would  have  provided  the  excuse. 
Not  until  we  were  married  did  I  understand  my  powerful  attraction  to  Sells, 
Arizona.    God  sent  me  there  to  meet  a  girl. 

Gloria  Ruth  Goodman  was  born  June  25,  1936  to  Lloyd  Everette  Goodman 
and  Emma  Ruth  Rothlisberger  at  Plenty,  Arizona.  She  grew  up  in  Vernon, 
Arizona  15  miles  south  of  Plenty.  Vernon  is  a  tiny  community  nestled  among 
cedar-covered  hills  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Gloria  attended  school  during  winter  months  and  spent  summers  at  her 
Grandfather  William  Goodman's  sawmill  10  miles  south  of  Vernon  in  the 
Sitgreaves-Apache  National  Forest.  Her  love  of  family  and  Arizona  developed 
during  those  freedom-laced,  halcyon,  childhood  days  with  the  pungent  smell  of 
freshly-cut  timber  impressing  itself  indelibly  upon  her  memory. 

As  Gloria  grew  into  adolescence,  she  attended  Round  Valley  High  School  at 
Springerville,  Arizona.  She  also  attended  Flagstaff  High  School  in  northern 
Arizona.  However,  due  to  her  father's  moving  from  place  to  place,  where  work 
developed  for  earth-moving  equipment,  the  Goodman  family  finally  settled  in 
Mesa,  Arizona  and  Gloria  graduated  from  Mesa  High  School  in  1954.  She  wai 
bright,  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  knew  what  she  wanted,  and  surmounted  all 
obstacles  to  get  it.  Fortunately,  1  was  what  she  wanted.  And  just  as  fortunately, 
when  I  met  her  in  November  1953,  I  fell  in  love  instantly.  I  believe  our  match 
was  heaven-made. 
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Following  my  mission,  I  attended  Ricks  College  and  drove  school  bus  for 
strict  Number  93  during  daylight  hours,  then  worked  the  midnight  shift  at 
aho  Potato  Growers  in  Idaho  Falls  to  earn  money  for  marriage.  Even  with  2 
?s,  ultimately,  I  had  to  sell  the  only  cow  I  ever  owned  to  pay  for  engagement  and 
adding  rings.    Since  then,  I  have  teased  Gloria  that  she  is  only  a  1-cow  wife. 

I  took  the  engagement  ring  to  Arizona  and  placed  it  on  Gloria's  ring  finger 
lile  we  stood  next  to  the  Arizona  Temple  one  night  in  late  December  1954. 
miece  (my  sister  whom  I  have  always  loved  even  when  I  teased  her  until  she 
ased  me  with  a  broom)  and  her  husband  David  (as  gentle  and  non-provocative 
any  may  be)  drove  me  to  Arizona  in  their  Ford  Mercury.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
rie  Gloria  and  I  were  together  before  marriage  was  spent  with  Geniece  and 
ivid  —  God  bless  them. 

Gloria  and  I  were  married  by  President  Arvell  Pierce  on  June  8,  1955  in  the 
izona  Temple.  The  outside  temperature  was  113  degrees,  providing  sufficient 
rmth  that  our  relationship  has  never  cooled. 

After  Gloria  and  I  were  married,  we  moved  to  Provo  where  I  attended 
igham  Young  University  for  3  years.  That  was  a  delightful  experience.  We  were 
or  as  church  mice,  but  didn't  mind  at  all.  We  rode  bicycles  throughout  the 
ar,  played  tennis  in  the  spring,  and  frequently  spent  our  last  dollar  on  a  movie 
ice-cream. 

After  graduation  from  the  "Y,"  Gloria  and  I  investigated  a  trailer-house  for 
e.  When  we  asked  the  owners,  Don  and  Rayola  Larson,  why  they  wanted  to 
1,  we  were  told  they  had  contracted  with  the  Church  to  teach  school  in  Western 
moa.  We  were  immediately  interested,  sought  an  interview  with  the  supervisor 
church  schools  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  was  hired  to  teach  at  the  Church  College 
Western  Samoa. 

We  spent  2  Vi  years  in  that  island  paradise  —  from  June  1959  to  December 
61.  While  I  taught  history  and  geography  to  young  Polynesians  eager  to  learn, 
oria  served  as  secretary  to  the  principal.  We  loved  Samoa  for  its  climate, 
nery,  and  south-sea  magic,  but  we  loved  it  most  for  a  priceless,  enduring  gift 
us.  While  there,  we  were  offered  for  adoption  a  baby  boy.  His  father  had  died 
an  accident,  and  his  mother  had  12  children  with  another  on  the  way.  These 
re  more  than  she  could  care  for.  So  we  took  the  little  fellow  into  our  home  and 
ned  him  Daniel  —  short  for  Danielson,  the  name  of  the  family  from  which  he 
ne.  His  middle  name  is  Pu'eata,  a  Samoan  word  which  means  to  take  a  picture. 

We  loved  him,  and  he  seemed  to  love  us,  but  a  brother  or  sister,  according 
family  arrangements  about  which  we  knew  nothing,  was  always  in  our  house 
king  after  him.  We  could  see  this  situation  would  not  work,  so  we  gave  him 
:k.  For  several  months  following,  we  later  learned,  his  mother  offered  him  to 
:ore  of  people.  Finally,  she  returned  to  us  and  promised  if  we  would  take  him, 
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she  and  family  would  stay  away  and  let  us  raise  him  as  we  wished.  We  agreed  and 
the  arrangement  worked.  Before  long,  Daniel  had  forgotten  his  Samoan  family 
and  had  accepted  us  as  his  parents.  A  sad  moment  for  his  mother,  and  for  us  to 
behold,  came  when  we  were  ready  to  leave  Samoa.  Aiga,  Daniel's  mother,  came 
to  say  goodby.  She  started  to  cry,  and  Daniel  (in  Gloria's  arms)  said,  "Momma, 
why  is  that  lady  crying?" 

We  adopted  Daniel,  loved  and  spoiled  him  as  he  matured  into  a  bright, 
handsome,  responsible,  and  talented  young  man.  He  was  a  high  school  and 
college  athlete  (high  school  basketball/football  and  college  football).  He  loved 
music  and  sang  in  high  school,  college,  church,  and  community  choirs.  In 
addition,  he  learned  to  play  the  classical  guitar.  Today  he  earns  his  living  as  a 
computer  programmer  and  problem-solver.  We  could  not  have  asked  for  an  easier 
boy  to  raise.  We  have  frequently  remarked  that  children  of  our  own  would  not 
have  been  as  bright,  handsome,  talented,  and  tractable  as  Daniel. 

When  we  returned  home  from  Samoa,  we  not  only  brought  Daniel,  but  an 
attractive  teenage  girl  named  Emeline  Matua.  Emmie  was  not  only  attractive,  but 
sang  with  a  beautiful,  angelic,  contralto  voice.  We  sent  Emmie  to  Bonneville 
High  School,  then  to  BYU,  and  finally  on  a  proselyting  mission  to  Samoa.  We 
never  adopted  her,  but  she  is  as  much  ours  as  she  is  Lauina  and  Mau  Matua's. 
Today  Emmie  is  married  to  Fa'aleaga  Toalapai,  and  they  have  a  handsome  son 
named  Alyn.  Emmie  teaches  school  in  Compton,  California  where  she  also  lives. 
She  is  very  attentive  and  loyal  to  us  as  foster  parents. 

Shortly  after  arriving  home,  we  sent  for  Daniel's  older  brother,  Steve,  whom 
we  have  since  adopted  at  his  request.  Though  adopted,  Steve  has  retained 
Danielson  as  his  surname.  Steve,  like  Daniel,  was  athletic.  He  played  basketball 
and  football  in  high  school.  He  played  football  in  college.  He  ran  track  in  high 
school  and  ran  fast  enough  to  qualify  for  the  state  finals  in  Boise  3  successive 
years.  We  quipped  that  our  love  for  him  was  manifest  in  a  willingness  to  drive 
300  miles  to  watch  a  10-second  race.  Steve  is  a  devoted  and  wise  husband  and 
father  who  has  blessed  our  home  with  his  presence  through  the  years.  Today  he 
owns  and  manages  a  restaurant  (The  Pineapple  Grill)  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Both  Daniel  and  Steve  married  in  1981  —  Daniel  to  Elizabeth  Harris  (they 
are  now  divorced),  and  Steve  to  Eleena  Ching.  Both  boys  and  their  wives  have 
provided  us  with  9  beautiful,  handsome  grandchildren,  as  bright  and  talented  as 
their  parents.  These  are  in  order  of  age  from  Steve's  children  to  Daniel's:  Tiara 
Kieko  (now  deceased),  Chad  Nu'uallitia  Keali'imoewai,  Keala  Iakopo,  and  Ty 
Vaitaloa  Danielson;  Aaron  Daniel,  Tiana  Marie,  Loni  Elizabeth,  Anisa  Ruth,  and 
Turia  Evelyn  Andrus.  We  believe  God  led  us  to  Samoa  for  our  family.  But  there 
is  more. 
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In  addition  to  our  Samoan  children  and  grandchildren,  we  were  blessed  to 
have  in  our  home  for  1 1  years  an  Apache  Indian  girl  named  Diana  Narcisco.  She 
was  as  pretty  as  the  mythical  Indian  princess.  Moreover,  she  was  intelligent, 
obedient,  pleasant,  shy,  loving,  and  lovable.  She  was  always  appreciative  of  what 
we  did  for  her  and  expressed  that  appreciation  frequently.  She  came  to  our  home 
when  8  years  old  and  left  for  the  Apache  Reservation  in  central  Arizona  when  she 
was  19.   Today  she  has  4  children,  a  boy  and  3  girls.   We  love  her. 

In  addition  to  children,  grandchildren,  Emmie,  and  Diana,  Gloria  and  I  took 
into  our  home,  for  brief  time-spans,  2  Ricks  College  students.  They  were  Christa 
Babenhauserheidi  from  Germany  and  Josee  Leung  from  Mauritius  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Finally  we  adopted  and  learned  to  love  4  cats.  These  were  Catta,  Shiz, 
Remmington,  and  Laddie.  Laddie  was  killed  when  only  4  years  old,  resulting  in 
a  booklet  I  wrote  entitled  Laddie,  The  Angel  Cat.  The  others  lived  to  be  16,  18, 
and  14  years  old  respectively.  Remington  went  with  us  on  a  proselyting  mission. 
The  missionaries  called  him  Elder  Remmie. 

After  Samoa,  Gloria,  Daniel,  and  I  lived  in  Pocatello  for  a  year  while  I  earned 
a  Master's  Degree  in  Education/History  at  Idaho  State  University.  We  planned, 
after  graduation,  a  return  to  the  South  Pacific.  We  had  been  interviewed  and  had 
filled  out  necessary  papers  to  teach  school  for  the  Church  in  New  Zealand.  The 
day  was  Sunday.  We  planned  to  mail  the  papers  on  Monday,  the  next  day.  But 
early  Sunday  morning,  both  Gloria  and  I  were  summoned  to  meet  with  the  Idaho 
Falls  East  Stake  Presidency,  Erwin  Wirkus,  Riley  Westergard,  and  Carl  Day. 
President  Wirkus  called  me  to  be  bishop  of  the  Ucon  Second  Ward.  Too  stunned 
to  say  "No!"   I  said,  "Yes."   God  had  altered  the  course  of  our  lives. 

During  the  3  years  I  served  as  bishop,  I  taught  history  at  Bonneville  High 
School.  That  was  from  Fall  1966  through  Spring  1968.  I  loved  the  students,  and 
they  liked  me.  I  had  an  excellent  relationship  with  them  —  no  discipline 
problems.  Besides,  my  brother  Robert  taught  government  at  the  High  School,  and 
to  teach  with  him  was  a  delight  to  me.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  experience  at 
Bonneville. 

While  I  taught,  Gloria  worked  for  Hal  Johnson  Insurance  in  Idaho  Falls.  She 
later  worked  for  Argonne  National  Laboratories  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  And  finally, 
she  worked  for  Reed  Moss,  an  Idaho  Falls  attorney. 

Though  I  was  happy  at  Bonneville,  I  wanted  to  teach  college  and  get  away 
from  constant  classroom  interruptions.  So  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  drove  to 
Rexburg,  knocked  on  the  door  of  Norman  Ricks  (chairman  of  the  History 
Department),  introduced  myself  to  him,  said  I  was  a  history  teacher  who  could 
benefit  Ricks  College,  and  I  would  like  a  teaching  assignment.  I  was  astonished 
at  my  arrogance  and  boldness,  but  2  weeks  later  I  received  a   request   tor  an 
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interview  with  Dean  of  Faculty,  Hugh  Bennion.  Shortly  after  that,  I  was  offered 
a  contract  to  teach.  I  began  my  love  affair  with  Ricks  College  during  Fall 
Semester  1968. 

When  we  moved  to  Rexburg,  Gloria  became  a  para-legal  secretary  for  Kent 
Jolley.  Besides  teaching,  I  served  in  the  Ricks  College  First  Stake  Sunday  School 
Superintendency  for  2  years,  and  on  the  Ricks  College  Stake  High  Council  for  2 
years  under  President  J.  Wendell  Stucki.  I  was  released  from  this  calling  to  serve 
as  Bishop  Keith  Peterson's  Second  Counselor  in  the  Rexburg  Fourth  Ward.  Foui 
years  later,  I  served  as  First  Counselor  to  Bishop  Frank  Jacobs  in  the  same  ward. 
And  4  years  after  that,  I  became  bishop  of  a  new  ward,  the  Rexburg  Fifteenth.  1 
served  in  that  calling  for  6  Vi  years.  God  required  my  service  for  so  long  either 
to  get  from  me  the  full  measure  of  my  devotion  (which  I  had  not  given  during  my 
brief  3-year  service  in  the  Ucon  Second  Ward),  or  because  I  was  a  slow  learnei 
and  He  wanted  me  to  "get  it  right"  before  my  release. 

My  experience  as  bishop  blessed  my  life  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  calling,  but  since  my  release  I  would  not  trade  that  experience  for  any  othei 
in  my  life  up  to  that  time.  Today  its  memory  is  a  source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
me  —  a  priceless  experience  which  becomes  more  priceless  with  passage  of  time. 

After  serving  as  bishop,  I  served  on  2  high  councils  for  a  total  of  10  years. 
I  served  for  5  years  on  the  Rexburg  Idaho  East  Stake  High  Council  and  for  5  years 
on  the  Ricks  College  Third  Stake  High  Council.  In  each  case,  I  served  long 
enough  that  I  worked  my  way  around  the  table  to  become  senior  high  councilman, 
a  rather  extraordinary  occurrence.   I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  church  service. 

While  I  served  as  bishop,  then  as  high  councilman  in  Rexburg,  Gloria  served 
as  Stake  Young  Ladies  President,  and  as  Stake  Young  Ladies  Camp  Director.  She 
wearied  me  as  I  accompanied  her  into  the  Teton  Range,  surveying  hiking  trails 
and  possible  sites  for  overnight  camps.  Also,  during  this  time  she  was  recruited 
by  Ricks  College  to  serve  as  registrar.  Bruce  Hafen,  president  of  Ricks  College  at 
the  time,  was  loved  by  Gloria  for  his  faith  in  her  and  his  generous 
acknowledgment  of  her  ability  —  she  had  no  college  degree,  yet  through  her  16 
years  as  registrar  she  worked  closely,  and  effectively,  with  PhD's,  which  may  prove 
the  worthlessness  of  advanced  academic  degrees.  While  Gloria  served  as 
registrar,  neither  administrators,  faculty,  nor  students  were  able  to  slip  up,  slip  by, 
or  get  out  of  line.  Her  service  was  so  much  above  reproach  that  for  years  after 
retirement,  she  was  missed  at  the  College. 

While  teaching  at  Ricks,  I  was  recommended  by  David  Crowder,  and  invited 
by  Governor  Cecil  Andrus,  to  serve  on  the  Idaho  Centennial  Commission.  I 
served  4  years  (1987-1991),  and  though  I  did  not  care  for  my  assignments  as  a 
commissioner,  I  developed  new  acquaintances  and  benefitted  in  various  ways  as 
a  result  of  that  experience.    The  Commission  met  several  times,  each  time  in  a 
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different  place,  so  I  traveled  all  over  the  State.  My  primary  assignment  on  the 
Commission  was  chairman  of  the  Youth  Committee.  I  resented  this  heavy 
responsibility,  but  loved  my  association  with  the  bright,  energetic  young  people 
with  whom  I  served. 

During  our  Rexburg  years,  Gloria  and  I  bought  and  rode  2  Honda  Silverwing 
motorcycles,  one  a  500  cc,  the  other  a  650  cc.  We  rode  through  country  from 
Mount  Rushmore,  South  Dakota  to  San  Diego,  California.  In  fact,  over  a  20-year 
period,  we  covered  all  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  most  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
Utah,  and  some  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  California.  We  rode 
only  on  oiled  roads.  And  we  encountered  near  head-on  and  rear-end  collisions, 
near  lightning  strikes  (simultaneous  lightning  and  thunder),  rainstorms, 
hailstorms,  snowstorms,  scorching  heat  (Death  Valley),  and  bone-chilling  cold 
(central  Utah).  Gloria  rode  approximately  50,000  miles;  I  rode  100,000  miles 
during  our  biking  years.  Locally,  we  were  known  as  "Heck's  Angels."  We  cast 
sufficient  doubt  in  the  minds  of  "straight"  Latter-day  Saints  that  we  never  did 
convince  a  missionary  couple  at  the  Saint  George  Temple  Visitor's  Center  that  I 
was  a  bishop  in  the  Church. 

In  the  meantime,  I  turned  65  years  old.  By  end  of  Winter  Semester  1997,  I 
had  taught  29  years  at  Ricks  College,  12  of  which  were  spent  as  chairman  of  the 
History  Department.  I  was  ready  to  retire.  And  by  then,  Gloria  felt  "burned 
out."  We  both  desired  to  serve  a  mission  for  the  Church  while  still  in  good  health. 
So,  together  we  retired  from  Ricks  during  the  summer  of  1997.  We  put  the 
motorcycles  in  storage  and  sought  an  interview  with  Bishop  Charles  "Chuck" 
Porter  to  recommend  us  as  a  missionary  couple.  He  did  and  we  were  called  to 
serve  in  the  Arizona  Tucson  Mission  office. 

The  ATM  mission  president  was  Douglas  McKinlay,  who  claimed  he  prayed 
us  to  his  mission  because  he  needed  someone  who  knew  enough  church  history 
to  deliver  monthly  lectures  to  investigators.  I  did  not  know  much,  but  I  knew 
enough  to  develop  6  one-hour  lectures  to  be  given  over  a  period  of  6  months  — 
1  lecture  per  month.  To  these  were  invited  missionaries  and  investigators 
(missionaries  were  required  to  bring  2  investigators  to  be  admitted).  After  the 
first  6  months,  we  went  another  round.  Before  Gloria  and  I  left  the  mission  field, 
I  had  delivered  all  6  lectures  3  times.  Many  investigators  —  perhaps  80  —  heard 
the  lectures  over  that  18-month  period.  How  many  were  converted,  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  know  that  4  of  them  were  baptized  because  of  what  they  heard  — 
they  told  us  so.  Besides  this  proselyting  activity,  Gloria  managed  the  mission 
while  President  McKinlay  managed  the  missionaries.  I  managed  5  7  vehicles,  100 
pagers,  and  commissary.  I  did  everything  during  this  mission  I  never  wanted  to  do 
except  deliver  investigator  lectures.  I  was  challenged,  especially  managing 
vehicles.  I  bought,  registered,  and  delivered  new  ones;  I  prepared  for  sale  and  sold 
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used  ones;  and  checked  missionary  cars  at  zone  conferences.  I  traveled  all  over 
the  mission  (from  Tucson,  Arizona  in  the  west  to  Roswell,  New  Mexico  in  the 
northeast  and  to  El  Paso,  Texas  in  the  south)  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
missionaries.  I  had  remarkably  rewarding  experiences  as  I  was  enlightened,  led, 
sustained,  and  warmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Gloria,  too,  had  her  spiritual 
experiences  as  she  dealt  with  sick  missionaries,  truth-seekers  calling  for 
information,  and  missionaries  just  needing  motherly  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Serving  in  Tucson  placed  us  just  60  miles  east  of  where  we  first  met.  We 
were  privileged  to  return  to  Sells  where,  with  Elders  from  the  Arizona  Tucson 
Mission,  we  held  family  home  evening  twice  with  members  there.  Once  on  a 
Saturday  (our  "P-day"),  we  traveled  to  Sells  and  located  a  concrete  slab  —  floor 
of  the  abandoned  service  station  where  I  stayed  while  serving  in  Sells.  We  also 
found  the  spot  where  the  Goodman  trailer  house  had  been  parked.  This 
experience  was  emotionally  stimulating  for  us  —  through  it  we  had  come  full 
circle,  from  where  we  first  met  as  a  young  Elder  and  a  younger  girl  in  her  mid- 
teens,  to  where  we  now  served  as  missionary  companions.  That  doesn't  happen 
to  many,  and  we  thanked  God  for  the  privilege. 

Six  months  before  Gloria  and  I  returned  home,  President  McKinlay  assigned 
me  to  write  a  history  of  the  3  years  he  had  served  as  Arizona  Tucson  Mission 
president.  I  never  prayed  harder  and  devoted  myself  more  conscientiously  to  an 
assignment  in  my  life.  I  did  not  know  how  I  would  be  able  to  write  such  a  history 
and  do  all  else  I  was  expected  to  do.  But  God  answered  my  prayers.  I  was  infused 
with  the  mental  and  physical  energy  necessary  to  meet  all  assignments,  including 
development  of  a  manuscript  numbering  433  pages  which  was  published  in  30 
hard-bound  copies.  These  were  distributed  to  President  McKinlay  and  his  office 
staff  only  3  days  before  our  departure.  Copies  of  the  book  were  also  given  to 
Church  Archives,  the  Area  Presidency  over  the  Arizona  Tucson  Mission,  and  to 
the  BYU-Idaho  Library. 

Following  our  mission,  we  remained  home  for  13  months,  during  which  I 
finished  writing  my  autobiography.  Then  we  were  delighted  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  serve,  without  pay,  as  teacher  and  librarian  in  the  BYU  Semester  at 
Nauvoo  program.  I  taught  History  220  (American  History  through  the  Civil 
War)  while  Gloria  served  as  librarian  in  the  Joseph  Smith  Academy  —  a  large 
academic  complex  in  Nauvoo  acquired  by  the  Church  in  1998  from  Catholic 
Benedictine  Nuns  who  had  built  and  operated  the  facility  as  a  girl's  prep  school. 

We  lived  on  the  boys'  floor  in  the  dormitory  where  we  became  one  with  the 
students.  We  were  visited  frequently  by  them  —  they  came  asking  gospel 
questions,  wanting  to  borrow  this  or  that,  requesting  priesthood  blessings,  or 
needing  assurance  and  encouragement.  One  of  our  stated  reasons  for  being  at  the 
Academy  was  to  be  good  role-models  for  students,  many  of  whom  came  from 
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broken  homes  or  were  new  converts.  In  this  assignment,  we  succeeded.  We  had 
students  tell  us  that  because  of  unfavorable  family  situations  they  had  determined 
never  to  marry,  but  seeing  us  together  they  felt  differently  about  marriage.  We 
have  a  file  full  of  letters  and  thank-you  notes  telling  us  how  much  we  were  loved 
because  we  loved  each  other.   We  loved  the  students  and  they  loved  us. 

Two  weeks  of  each  semester,  faculty  staff  and  students  went  on  field  studies 
to  church  history  sites  in  western  Missouri  (Adam-ondi-Ahman,  Far  West, 
Independence,  Liberty,  Richmond),  eastern  Nebraska  (Winter  Quarters),  Iowa 
(Garden  Grove,  Mount  Pisgah),  western  New  York  (Palmyra),  northern  Ohio 
(Fayette,  Hyrum,  Kirtland,  Johnson's  Farm),  and  northern  Pennsylvania 
(Harmony) .  We  traveled  on  highway  buses  and  got  to  know  each  other  very  well. 
In  all  our  association  with  the  students,  Gloria  and  I  were  never  disappointed  in 
their  behavior. 

To  give  some  idea  of  how  we  felt  about  the  students,  and  life  in  the  Joseph 
Smith  Academy,  I  quote  from  our  journal: 

Being  here  at  the  Joseph  Smith  Academy  has  satisfied  our  need  to 
be  loved  and  to  give  love  to  young  people  who  have  also  needed  to  be 
loved  and  have  learned  to  give  love.  I  told  Gloria  the  other  day  that 
being  here  has  been  like  being  in  an  academic,  social,  and  spiritual 
Camelot,  a  sweet  taste  of  Zion  in  a  troubled,  turbulent  world.  To  have 
Zion  here  on  earth  is  possible.   Just  ask  us. 

Gloria  and  I  served  at  the  Joseph  Smith  Academy  in  Nauvoo  for  2  academic 
years  (4  semesters).  During  that  time,  I  wrote  A  History  Of  BYU  Semester  At 
Nauvoo  And  The  Joseph  Smith  Academy  1994-2003.  This  was  written  by 
assignment  from  Larry  Dahl,  director  of  the  Academy  and  the  BYU  program 
there.  The  endeavor  resulted  in  a  manuscript  totaling  572  pages.  Thirty-nine 
copies  were  published  and  these  were  distributed  to  faculty  and  staff  who 
indicated  a  desire  to  have  copies  by  paying  the  publication  price  of  $40.  Copies 
were  also  placed  in  Church  Archives,  BYU,  BYU-Idaho,  and  the  Joseph  Smith 
Academy  libraries. 

My  most  satisfying  accomplishment  in  connection  with  writing  this  history 
was  having  the  manuscript  approved  by  Larry  Dahl.  He  once  was  an  English 
teacher-turned  BYU  professor  who  had  published  extensively.  His  literary 
expectations  were  severe.  The  fact  that  he  accepted  my  manuscript  as  written 
with  only  a  half  dozen  red  marks,  indicating  words  he  preferred  over  words  I  had 
used,  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  miracle  —  an  answer  to  prayer.  I  felt  unburdened 
to  have  the  assignment  completed  and  accepted.  Nevertheless,  writing  this  history 
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enhanced  our  time  spent  in  the  Academy.  Gloria  helped  me  prepare  the 
manuscript  for  publication. 

Between  May  2003  and  August  2005,  Gloria  and  I  resided  at  home  in 
Rexburg  while  I  wrote  a  history  of  Charles  William  Brown/Martha  Letitia 
Orgill/their  children  and  grandchildren.  The  Brown's  are  my  maternal  ancestors. 
Their  history  was  published  as  the  Brown  Book  (its  cover  was  brown  with  gold 
lettering).  Gloria,  too,  was  busy,  editing  the  manuscript  and  preparing  it  for 
printing.  Meanwhile,  we  were  invited  to  spend  another  academic  year  in  the 
Joseph  Smith  Academy. 

In  January  2005,  Evan  Ivie,  director  of  BYU  Semester  at  Nauvoo,  phoned  to 
ask  if  we  would  return  to  Nauvoo  and  teach  for  2  more  semesters.  We  needed 
only  5  seconds  to  say,  "Yes."  Accordingly,  we  left  for  Nauvoo  in  August  and 
began  teaching  in  September.   Gloria,  again,  was  head  librarian. 

Evan  Ivie  assigned  me  to  write  a  history  of  BYU  Semester  at  Nauvoo  from 
Fall  2003  to  Spring  2006.  This  would  "catch  up"  the  history  I  had  written  under 
Larry  Dahl's  assignment.  So  I  spent  time,  while  not  teaching,  preparing  a  668 
page  history  which  was  finished  in  August  and  published  in  September  2006. 
One-hundred-three  copies  were  bound  and  distributed  to  Church  Archives,  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  President  Cecil  Samuelson  of  BYU,  BYU  Library, 
BYU-Idaho  Library,  faculty,  staff,  and  students  who  ordered  copies  at  $55  per 
copy. 

Currently,  I  am  researching  and  writing,  with  Gloria's  help,  a  history  of  Dad 
(Samuel  Reed  Andrus)  and  Mother's  (Melba  Phyllis  Brown)  children  and 
grandchildren.  I  anticipate  this  will  be  finished  sometime  during  late  2007. 
Hopefully,  I  shall  live  long  enough  and  remain  sufficiently  healthy  to  accomplish 
this  task.  That  is  my  prayer.  Remaining  healthy  after  retirement  seems  to  be  a 
losing  battle. 

From  May  1998,  while  serving  in  the  Arizona  Tucson  Mission,  to  February 
2004,  after  returning  from  Nauvoo,  Gloria  and  I  underwent  6  surgeries.  I  was 
operated  on  for  hernia,  spinal  stenosis  between  L4  and  L5,  a  ruptured  disk 
between  L5  and  L6,  a  worn-out  left  hip,  an  enlarged  prostate,  and  had  2  vertebrae 
(L4  and  L5)  fused.  Gloria  had  30%  of  a  disk  removed  between  L2  and  L3.  In 
addition,  she  suffered  a  minor  heart  attack,  and  today  walks  with  a  cane  (she 
suffers  from  scoliosis  of  the  spine).  With  each  surgery  or  setback,  we  have 
recovered  rapidly  and  have  lost  no  time  at  work  either  in  the  mission  field  or  the 
Academy.  However,  my  conclusion  is  that  "retirement"  should  be  avoided,  it 
possible,  for  health  reasons  alone. 

Today  (September  6,  2007),  I  am  75  years  of  age  (only  3  months  and  1  week 
short  of  my  seventy-sixth  birthday).  Gloria  is  71.  Presently,  we  are  in  reasonably 
good  health,  better  health  than  many  of  those  around  us,  including  family  and 
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friends.  For  that  we  are  thankful.  As  indicated,  we  have  much  yet  to  accomplish. 
Our  prayers  consist  of  sincere  thanks  for  having  lived  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
and  requests  to  live  long  enough  to  accomplish  what  we  desire  to  do  insofar  as 
that  may  bless  the  lives  of  others.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  is  what  life  is 
all  about  —  serving  others  and  building  vibrant,  warm  relationships.  After  all, 
when  we  pass  from  this  life,  we  take  with  us  only  personal  testimonies,  a  record 
of  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  we  have  developed. 

Geniece  Andrus  Smith 

My  father,  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  was  born  March  8,  1904  to  Robert  Andrus 
and  Lovenia  Bawden  Andrus.  In  my  eyes,  he  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  real 
scholar  of  all  types  of  books  and  subjects.  He  was  well  read  and  a  master  at 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  His  patriarchal  blessing  stated  that  he  had  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  of  Old.  He  was  a  good  husband  and  father.  He  loved  my 
mother  and  each  of  his  children.  Seldom  did  he  leave  the  house  to  go  some  place 
without  taking  one  or  more  of  us  with  him.  He  was  strong  on  discipline  and  he 
had  a  short  fuse  and  was  impatient  by  nature,  but  he  was  never  angry  for  long,  and 
was  always  repentant.  I  didn't  like  it  when  he  was  uptight  and  angry,  but  I  loved 
every  minute  of  his  good  nature  and  humor.  He  had  been  raised  in  a  very  spiritual 
home  and  his  father,  Robert  Andrus,  had  served  as  bishop  of  the  Ucon  Ward  for 
18  years.  His  mother,  Lovenia,  was  a  spiritual  giant  and  was  given  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  her  prime  of  life. 

My  mother,  Melba  Phyllis  Brown,  was  born  January  4,  1906  and  was  the 
oldest  child  of  Charles  William  Brown  and  Martha  Letitia  Orgill.  Everyone  who 
knew  them  called  my  grandpa  "Charlie"  and  my  grandma  "Tish."  My 
Grandfather  Charles  was  a  sheepman  who  was  quiet  and  mild  and  never  lost  his 
temper.  My  Grandmother  Letitia  was  a  typical  strong,  determined  English  lady 
by  nature.  My  grandmother  was  very  organized  with  a  time  and  place  for 
everything.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  an  immaculate  housekeeper.  I  loved  this 
lady  and  she  loved  me.  My  mother,  Melba,  was  very  much  the  same  temperament 
as  her  father.  My  mother  was  very  positive,  constant  and  stable.  She  was  quiet 
and  kind.  She  loved  my  father  very  much  and  each  one  of  her  children.  She 
supported  my  father  in  his  decisions  and  was  a  calming  influence  in  our  homo. 
She  was  very  spiritual  and  taught  with  love.  These  two  people,  Reed  and  Melba, 
were  totally  unselfish  and  gave  everything  they  had  to  others  and  to  us,  their 
children. 

I,  Geniece  Andrus  Smith,  was  born  to  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba 
Phyllis  Brown  at  about  7:30  in  the  evening  on  a  Tuesday,  April  17,  19M.  My 
father  who  held  a  leadership  position  in  the  youth  organization  o(  the  Church,  and 
at  that  time  the  organization  was  known  as  the  MIA,  was  at  MIA  that  night.  I  was 
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born  at  home  without  the  assistance  of  a  doctor,  but  the  doctor  was  called  and 
came  later  to  make  sure  everything  was  all  right.  The  Doctor  called  was  Jabez 
West.  Years  later,  in  asking  my  mother  what  kind  of  a  baby  I  was,  she  said, 
"Geniece,  you  were  a  very  happy,  cheerful  little  girl.  And  you  and  Alyn  were  good 
little  companions."  Alyn  was  my  older  brother  and  was  2  years  and  4  months 
older  than  I.  There  were  9  children  in  our  family  and  I'll  list  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  born:  Alyn  Brown,  Geniece,  Gordon  Reed,  Charles  Robert, 
Kendall  Wayne,  Portia,  Therel,  Gaylon  Rich,  and  Mary  Jean.  You  notice  I  was 
the  second  child  born  to  this  family  and  the  first  girl.  Therefore,  I  became  my 
mother's  "right  arm"  at  a  very  early  age.  I  remember  the  birth  of  each  child 
except  for  Alyn  and  Gordon. 

We  lived  in  the  same  house  my  entire  growing'Up  years  until  I  got  married. 
The  house  was  located  1  mile  east  from  the  city  center  in  Ucon,  Idaho  and  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  block.  On  the  south  side  of  our  home  property  was  the  Ucon 
LDS  Church,  and  on  the  north  side  was  the  Percy  Jones  home.  It  only  took  about 
2  minutes  to  walk  from  our  house  to  the  church. 

I  was  born  during  the  Great  Depression.  Times  were  hard  and  there  was  no 
money.  We  were  poor,  but  both  my  father  and  mother  were  very  positive  and 
thrifty  people.  They  were  both  very  hard  workers,  and  I  never  considered  us  poor. 
My  father  owned  farmland.  One  farm  was  located  just  east  of  the  Ucon  Village 
and  consisted  of  50  acres.  The  other  piece  of  farm  land  was  located  1  Vi  blocks 
to  the  south  of  where  our  home  was  and  we  called  it  the  South  Field.  The  field 
located  down  close  to  the  Village  of  Ucon  we  called  the  North  Field.  There  were 
approximately  70  acres  of  land  between  these  2  fields. 

I  was  a  "torn  boy"  in  my  early  growing-up  years.  I  was  raised  with  4  brothers 
before  a  girl  ever  came  into  the  family.  I  climbed  trees,  played  with  toy  trucks  out 
in  the  dirt,  played  cowboys  and  Indians  with  my  brothers  and  neighborhood  boys, 
played  Annie-I-Over,  Run  Sheep  Run,  Jolley  Jolley  Butcher  Boy,  Mother  May  I, 
and  many  more.  The  kids  in  our  neighborhood  played  lots  of  games  in  the 
evenings  during  the  summer  months.  We  had  a  big  yard  and  because  there  was 
a  vacant  lot  across  from  us,  all  of  the  neighborhood  kids  congregated  on  our  street 
—  most  of  them  were  boys  and  because  Alyn  was  about  the  same  age  or  just  a 
little  younger  they  came  to  our  street.  We  had  lots  of  good  times  at  night 
sometimes  until  quite  dark,  but  during  the  day  we  worked  hard  —  no  time  for 
play.  Alyn  worked  hard,  and  Dad,  and  my  Andrus  uncles  expected  lots  from  him. 
I  worked  hard  helping  Mother.  I  cleaned  house,  tended  babies,  worked  in  the 
field.  We  always  raised  a  huge  garden  and  would  can  vegetables  from  it  for  the 
winter.  Mother  baked  bread  every  other  day  —  10  loaves  and  a  pan  of  biscuits. 
We  also  washed  every  other  day,  all  day  long.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  like  to 
cook  on  an  electric  stove  until  I  got  married.   We  had  a  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen 
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that  we  kept  hot  all  day.  It  had  a  reservoir  on  one  side  that  we  could  fill  with  cold 
water  and  by  keeping  a  fire  going  in  the  stove  all  day  it  would  heat  the  water  to  a 
hot  temperature.   This  hot  water  we  used  for  baths  and  everything  else. 

Our  original  home  had  a  living  room,  and  Mother  and  Dad's  bedroom  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  with  a  small  kitchen,  and  a  very  small  bedroom,  and  a  narrow 
hall,  and  a  back  door  on  the  back  of  the  house.  When  I  was  about  10  years  old, 
Dad  started  digging  a  basement  on  the  front  of  the  house  to  make  a  new  living 
room  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  we  did  some  real  remodeling.  It  was  not  until 
I  was  12  years  old  that  some  of  the  building  project  was  completed  and  we  added 
a  bathroom.  Up  until  that  time  we  had  no  indoor  toilet  or  bath  facilities  and  we 
had  no  furnace  or  vented  heat,  just  the  coal  stove  in  both  the  kitchen  and  the 
front  room.  We  took  our  baths  in  a  big  tin,  round,  wash  tub.  Mother  would  bring 
it  into  the  kitchen  on  Saturday  night  and  the  little  kids  were  the  first  ones  that  we 
bathed.  Then  us  bigger  kids  got  our  turn.  How  all  of  us  slept  in  that  little  2 
bedroom  house,  I  will  never  know,  but  that  just  wasn't  something  that  I  thought 
much  about  as  a  kid. 

I  loved  home,  and  I  loved  my  dad  and  mom.  When  a  new  baby  came  into 
our  house,  I  would  have  to  go  stay  with  some  of  the  relatives  while  Mother  was 
in  the  hospital,  and  I  would  get  so  homesick  I  felt  like  I  would  die.  In  those  days 
the  mothers  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  10  days  and  to  me  that  felt  like  an 
eternity. 

From  the  time  I  was  very  young,  I  did  most  all  the  house  work.  Saturdays 
were  the  major  clean  day.  All  of  the  floors  had  to  be  scrubbed  and  then  waxed 
with  a  high  gloss  wax,  everything  dusted  and  cleaned  for  the  Sabbath  Day  — 
windows  washed,  clothes  washed,  shoes  polished.  Mother  would  wash  the  clothes 
which  took  nearly  all  day  —  beds  were  stripped.  I  did  all  of  the  cleaning  of  the 
house.  I  hated  Saturdays,  but  I  loved  Saturday  late  afternoon  and  evening  — 
everything  was  clean  and  done  up,  and  I  loved  the  feeling.  Mother  and  I  shared 
in  caring  for  the  baby.  Every  2  years  there  was  a  new  baby  born  to  us  until  I  was 
12  years  old  —  I  was  12  Vi  years  old  when  Jean  was  born.  I  had  rocked  and 
tended  more  babies  by  the  time  I  was  12  years  old  than  some  women  rock  in  a 
lifetime.  But  I  loved  all  of  these  babies  which  grew  up  to  be  my  brothers  and 
|sisters,  and  I  still  love  all  of  them  today. 

I  entered  the  First  Grade  in  the  fall  of  1940.   I  had  a  wonderful  First  Grade 

Iteacher,  Dorothy  Seedall.   And  I  really  remember  and  loved  the  First  Grade.   My 

Second  Grade  teacher  was  my  Aunt  Beulah,  and  I  loved  her  and  that  grade.    In 

fact,  when  I  think  back  on  my  grade  school  years,  they  were  happy  years.    I  had 

Lood  teachers  that  I  really  loved  and  I  felt  like  they  loved  me.    I  had  some  really 

Kood  classmates  and  it  was  in  these  early  years  that  we  started  bonding  friendships 
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which  would  have  lasting  effects,  and  bondings  that  would  last  a  lifetime  and  into 
the  eternities. 

Before  I  go  on  to  an  older  period  in  my  life,  I  want  to  give  some  feelings  on 
some  things  concerning  my  young  years.  There  were  both  good  and  bad  feelings 
about  the  seasons  of  the  year  —  by  this  I  mean  summer,  fall,  winter  and  spring. 
And  the  thing  that  changed  some  of  those  feelings  as  I  got  older  was  because  the 
circumstances  changed.  From  the  time  that  I  can  remember  as  a  little  girl  up  until 
the  time  I  was  12  or  so  my  feelings  about  these  seasons  were  different  from  as  a 
teenager.  Because  we  had  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  house  and  had  to  go  outside 
to  the  toilet,  and  because  we  had  no  furnace  or  central  heating  and  only  had  a  coal 
stove  in  both  the  kitchen  and  living  room,  in  general  I  hated  winter.  It  seemed 
like  I  was  always  cold.  Mother  and  Dad  would  get  up  and  build  a  fire  in  these 
stoves  to  try  and  get  at  least  2  rooms  in  the  house  warm  before  we  kids  would  get 
out  of  bed.  But  I  remember  Alyn,  Gordon,  and  myself  standing  on  the  oven  door 
every  morning  trying  to  get  warm  while  Mother  fixed  breakfast.  As  the  other 
children  came  along  we  bigger  kids  had  to  let  the  little  ones  occupy  the  warmth 
on  the  oven  door.  The  winters  were  cold  and  many  days  the  ice  on  the  windows 
would  not  thaw  at  all.  We  would  go  for  days  with  thick  coats  of  ice  on  the 
windows  never  having  it  melt  at  all.  Using  the  outside  toilet  during  those  cold 
winter  days  and  nights  was  a  real  pain.  Sometimes,  you  wondered  which  was  the 
biggest  pain,  going  through  the  cold  to  use  the  toilet  or  standing  the  pain  when 
you  didn't  want  to  have  to  go  out  into  the  cold.  Even  after  the  house  was  built 
onto  there  were  a  few  years  before  the  bathroom  was  finished  and  so  we  still  had 
to  use  the  outside  toilet.  During  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  we  had  what  we 
called  a  slop  bucket  that  we  used  and  it  would  have  to  be  emptied  every  morning. 
What  a  chore.  I  hated  it.  After  the  house  was  built  onto  there  were  still  only  3 
bedrooms.  There  was  Dad  and  Mother's  room  and  it  always  had  the  baby's  bed 
in  it.  Then  there  was  the  girls'  bedroom  and  the  boys'  bedroom  and  all  3  of  us 
(girls)  slept  in  one  bed.  I  slept  this  way  until  I  got  married.  The  boys'  bedroom 
had  2  beds  in  it  and  the  boys  shared  those  2  beds. 

Washing  and  drying  clothes  in  the  winter  was  a  terrible  ordeal.  Mother 
would  hang  the  wet  clothes  on  the  lines  outside  and  they  would  freeze  solid.  Then 
at  night  we  would  bring  them  in  and  hang  them  on  wooden  clothes  racks  and  rope 
hangers  in  the  kitchen  until  they  dried.  On  these  days  wash  wouldn't  get  dried 
before  the  next  wash  day  came  along.  We  were  always  drying  clothes  in  the 
house.  Winters  and  the  memories  of  winter  in  general  are  not  pleasant  memories. 
However,  I  did  like  the  snow  and  we  did  a  lot  of  ice  skating  up  on  the  canal  2 
blocks  away  from  the  house. 
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I  also  didn't  like  winter  because  the  cars  would  never  start  and  they  had  to 
be  pushed  or  pulled  or  cranked,  and  it  was  miserable.  And  Dad  cussed  at  these 
miserable  things. 

During  the  summers  and  falls  there  was  always  so  much  work.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we  always  raised  a  large  garden  and  we  would  can  all  summer 
long.  We  canned  bottles  after  bottles  of  peas,  beans,  beets,  pickles,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  raspberries.  And  we  would  bottle  meat  in  the  fall.  We  had  no 
pressure  cooker  in  those  days  and  we  used  a  large  boiler.  The  boiler  was  on  the 
stove  nearly  all  day  every  day  during  the  summer.  Most  of  these  vegetables  had 
to  be  boiled  in  the  boiler  for  at  least  4  hours  and  in  the  hot  summer  that's  a  long 
time.  The  boiler  would  hold  20  quarts  of  whatever  fruit  or  vegetables  we  were 
canning.  So  if  we  did  80  quarts  of  something  for  the  day  that  would  be  16  hours 
of  boiling  time.  Summers  were  also  busy  with  weeding  gardens  and  weeding  the 
potatoes  in  the  field.  We  would  tromp  and  stack  hay  and  then  haul  it  from  the 
field  to  the  yard  to  be  stacked  by  using  a  derrick. 

At  threshing  time,  Mother  would  fix  meals  for  the  men  who  worked  on  the 
thresher.  We  would  feed  the  men  on  long  tables  out  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
I  loved  the  smell  of  fresh  corn  on  the  cob  and  the  apple  dumplings  that  my  mother 
made.  It  was  always  fun  hearing  the  men  talk  and  tell  all  sorts  of  stories  and 
experiences  and  I  was  always  afraid  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  food  left  for  us 
kids  to  eat.  Mother  made  gingerbread  cake  with  whipped  cream  on  the  top,  and 
the  men  really  liked  it  and  so  did  I.  On  summer  afternoons,  Renae  (my  cousin) 
and  Bonnie  (a  friend)  and  I  would  go  swimming  in  the  canal  after  work  was  done. 
That  was  really  fun.  I  loved  to  swim,  and  after  swimming  on  some  days  either 
Aunt  May  or  another  would  just  be  taking  the  hot  bread  out  of  the  oven  and  it 
tasted  so  good. 

Sundays  were  special  because  we  always  went  to  church.  In  those  days  we 
would  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  but  church  in  the  morning  was  Sunday  School 
only.  Then  at  7:30  at  night  we  would  go  back  to  Sacrament  Meeting  and  the 
meeting  would  last  until  9:00.  But  I  loved  Sundays.  Mother  would  always  fix  a 
nice  dinner  —  always  roast,  potatoes  and  gravy.  The  whole  family  would  sit 
around  the  dinner  table  and  enjoy  the  meal,  and  we  did  a  lot  of  talking.  My  dad 
really  knew  the  gospel  well  and  he  could  explain  the  scriptures,  and  we  enjoyed 
Sundays.  Sometimes,  I  would  spend  Sundays  at  my  friends'  homes.  We  would 
o  to  their  homes  for  the  day  and  back  to  church  at  7:30  at  night  and  then  home 
after  church. 

I  don't  remember  too  much  about  my  baptismal  day.  I  do  remember  that 
Dad  was  over  in  Boise.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
md  they  had  called  a  special  session  that  spring  and  so  he  was  not  at  home,  but 
n  those  days  your  dad  was  not  the  one  who  baptized  you,  anyway.  They  had  one 
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young  man  who  held  the  priesthood  do  all  the  baptizing.  That  day,  the  young 
man's  name  was  Ray  Jardine  and  he  baptized  all  of  us.  The  baptism  was  held  over 
in  the  Amnion  church  house  because  there  was  a  baptismal  font  in  that  building. 
The  next  day,  I  was  confirmed  in  Sunday  School  meeting  in  the  morning.  My 
Uncle  Rulon  Simmons  was  the  bishop  of  the  ward  and  he  confirmed  me  a  member 
of  the  Church. 

Church  was  always  very  important  to  me.  I  loved  it.  When  I  was  about  13 
years  old,  they  called  me  to  be  Jr.  Sunday  School  pianist.  I  had  taken  some  piano 
lessons  and  I  played  well  enough  to  be  the  pianist.  It  was  my  very  first  calling  in 
the  Church. 

My  teenage  years  were  fun.  There  were  7  of  us  girls  who  were  all  the  same 
age  and  in  the  same  class  except  for  one  of  the  girls  and  she  was  1  year  younger 
than  the  rest  of  us.  We  were  all  very  good  friends  from  the  time  we  were  in  grade 
school.  When  we  entered  the  Seventh  Grade,  we  started  singing  together.  One 
of  the  girls  which  was  my  cousin  did  not  sing,  but  she  played  the  piano  very  well. 
We  formed  a  sextet  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  lots  of  fun  years  and  lots  of 
experience  in  music.  We  sang  everywhere.  We  sang  sacrament  meetings,  MIA, 
concerts,  dances,  school  activities,  high  school  plays  and  programs,  graduation 
exercises,  and  many  other  places.  One  time  when  we  were  over  in  Boise,  Idaho 
and  were  supposed  to  sing  at  the  State  Capitol  during  a  program  and  dinner,  I  had 
a  real  traumatic  thing  happen,  but  now  when  I  look  back  on  it,  it  was  funny.  All 
7  of  us  girls  stayed  overnight  in  the  Idaho  Hotel  which  was  close  to  the  State 
Capitol.  We  were  supposed  to  be  to  the  dinner  at  6:00.  We  started  getting  ready 
at  4:00,  pressing  our  formal  dresses,  fixing  our  hair  and  showering.  I  went  to 
press  my  formal  and  as  I  laid  the  iron  on  the  skirt  of  my  dress,  it  was  too  hot  and 
it  burned  a  big  hole  the  shape  of  the  iron  right  in  front  of  the  dress.  I  was  sick 
about  it  and  we  didn't  have  much  time.  One  of  the  girls,  Carolyn  Prater  Clawson, 
went  with  me  to  a  store  and  we  tried  to  match  the  material,  but  we  couldn't.  We 
finally  found  a  piece  of  taffeta  which  came  close,  but  was  a  bit  lighter.  We  went 
back  to  the  hotel,  cut  and  pieced  the  material  in  the  hole.  It  ruined  my  night.  I 
was  so  self-conscious  the  way  I  looked.  But  we  sang  beautifully  and  that's  what 
was  important. 

Two  of  these  girl  friends  were  not  members  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  time 
we  were  in  high  school  or  maybe  we  were  sophomores,  they  were  baptized.  They 
have  always  said  it  was  because  of  our  good  example  that  they  joined.  We  didn't 
ever  talk  religion  to  them.  We  just  included  them  in  everything  as  if  they  were 
Mormons.    We  remain  very  good  friends  still. 

At  this  same  time,  we  had  a  group  of  boys  that  chummed  around  with  us  7 
girls.  There  were  6  of  the  boys,  but  5  of  them  were  really  great  friends.  We  spent 
time  together  after  ball  games  and  visited  after  church  in  the  evenings.  We  dated 
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different  ones  of  these  boys  at  the  various  school  dances.  Then  in  our  sophomore 
year,  there  was  the  Burtenshaw  family  that  moved  to  Ucon  and  they  had  2  more 
boys  that  fit  into  our  group  and  those  2  boys  had  a  cousin  that  lived  in  Idaho  Falls 
who  always  spent  time  with  them,  so  there  were  3  altogether  who  entered  our 
group  and  we  had  lots  of  fun.  Many  times  the  boys  would  pick  us  girls  up  and 
take  us  to  our  singing  engagements  just  on  a  friendly  basis.  The  one  boy  who  was 
a  cousin  to  Bill  and  Don  Burtenshaw,  ended  up  marrying  Connie  Hill.  His  name 
is  Ken  McGary.   We  are  all  still  good  friends. 

One  night  after  church,  in  fact  it  was  Christmas  night  that  year,  Christmas 
had  come  on  Sunday  and  we  were  juniors  in  high  school.  After  church,  3  of  us 
girls  got  in  Johnny  SeedalPs  car  with  Johnny  and  2  of  the  other  boys.  We  were 
going  to  take  Lorraine  Hill  home  who  lived  a  couple  of  miles  away.  It  was  cold 
and  the  roads  were  slick.  We  got  half  way  between  the  church  and  Lorraine's 
home  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  car  went  out  of  control  on  the  slick  roads  and  we 
were  thrown  across  the  road  and  up  on  the  canal  bank  and  the  car  was  upside 
down.  There  was  broken  glass  inside  the  car  and  when  all  6  of  us  climbed  out,  we 
realized  the  car  was  still  running  and  gas  was  pouring  out  of  the  gas  tank.  One  of 
the  boys  said,  "We've  got  to  turn  the  motor  off  before  the  car  explodes."  Johnny 
climbed  in  and  turned  the  car  off.  All  of  us  girls  were  in  our  new  Christmas 
dresses  that  we  had  just  gotten  for  Christmas.  We  also  had  our  dress  shoes  and 
were  in  our  hose.  We  started  walking  to  the  nearest  farm  house  for  help  when  a 
car  came  down  the  road.  The  driver  was  a  man  from  Ucon  we  knew.  He  had  his 
car  full  of  children,  but  he  saw  we  were  in  trouble  and  needed  help.  Another  car 
came  along  just  then.  And  so  with  all  of  the  help  from  the  men  and  the  3  boys, 
they  tipped  the  Seedall  car  back  over  and  pushed  it  back  on  the  road.  It  still  ran, 
but  the  top  was  all  mashed  in.  Johnny  did  drive  it  home.  We  were  all  really 
shaken  up  and  in  shock.  I  shook  all  night  long  and  all  the  next  day.  The  next 
evening  all  of  us  had  dates  with  these  same  boys  to  go  to  the  Senior  Ball  Formal 
dance.  We  had  a  good  time,  but  sure  crept  along  on  the  roads.  We  had  lots  of 
experiences  together,  but  that  was  the  most  scary  and  we  felt  lucky  to  be  alive. 

My  brothers  and  I  were  close  in  age.  I  was  surrounded  by  boys  as  I  grew  up. 
Alyn  was  2  years  older  than  I.  Gordon  was  2  years  younger.  Bob  was  4  years 
younger.  And  Kendall  was  5  Vi  years  younger.  So  I  grew  up  relating  to  brothers 
and  really  having  a  close  association  with  them.  Alyn  bought  me  my  first  formal 
dress  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  as  his  date  to  his  Junior  Prom  in  high  school. 
I  admired  Alyn,  and  he  and  I  have  always  had  a  good,  special  relationship. 
Gordon  was  killed  in  a  farm  accident  when  he  was  10  years  old  and  I  was  12. 
The  day  Gordon  was  killed,  we  had  spent  all  morning  together  over  in  the  South 
Field  turning  water  on  the  potatoes.  I  would  flag  the  rows  at  one  end  of  the  potato 
field  as  soon  as  the  water  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  and  Gordon  would  shovel 
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the  dirt  in  that  row  so  the  water  could  move  on  to  other  rows.  We  had  spent  all 
morning  together,  just  the  two  of  us.  He  was  killed  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
—  down  at  the  grain  elevator  in  the  village  of  Ucon.  His  feet  slipped  off  the 
running  board  of  the  truck  my  father  was  driving  as  he  was  backing  out  of  the 
grain  elevator  after  having  dumped  a  truck  load  of  grain.  Gordon's  head  fell  in  the 
path  of  the  truck  tire  and  it  rolled  over  his  head.  He  died  15  minutes  later  while 
en  route  to  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  My  father  was  holding  him  in  the  back 
seat  of  Curtis  Holland's  car  and  Gordon  died  in  Dad's  arms.  It  was  the  most 
traumatic  thing  that  ever  happened  in  our  home  and  in  our  lives. 

Bob  and  I  worked  a  lot  together.  In  the  fall,  after  our  potatoes  had  been 
harvested,  Dad  would  let  us  get  work  picking  potatoes  for  other  farmers.  Taylor 
Lott,  who  was  one  of  the  big  potato  farmers  of  Ucon,  loved  to  hire  Bob  and  me. 
We  worked  hard  and  picked  more  potatoes  in  2  hours  than  most  of  his  pickers 
picked  all  day.   I  enjoyed  these  times  with  Bob. 

I  had  a  little  different  relationship  with  Kendall.  He  loved  to  tease  and 
irritate  me,  and  he  did  plenty  of  that.  When  Dad  and  Mother  went  to  Arizona  to 
pick  up  Alyn  as  he  finished  his  2-year  mission,  they  decided  they  would  take  some 
of  the  younger  kids  with  them  and  leave  some  at  home  under  my  care.  I  told 
them  I  didn't  care  whom  they  took,  but  one  of  them  had  to  be  Kendall.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  they  did  leave  Kendall  home  to  help  milk  the  cows,  and  I  put 
up  with  him.  However,  as  Kendall  matured,  we  developed  a  closer  and  better 
relationship. 

The  4  younger  kids  in  the  family  —  Portia,  Therel,  Rich,  and  Jean  —  were 
still  quite  young  when  David  and  I  got  married.  So  my  relationship  with  them  was 
a  little  different  as  they  grew  up. 

When  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  I  was  chosen  by  a  committee  in  the 
community  of  Idaho  Falls  to  attend  Girls'  State  of  Idaho.  I  was  the  only  girl  from 
School  District  93  (including  Amnion,  Iona,  and  Ucon  High  Schools)  to  attend 
this  statewide  activity.  We  went  to  Nampa  for  2  weeks  during  the  month  of  June 
and  were  involved  in  all  kinds  of  political  activities  and  debates.  The  only  others 
from  this  area  chosen  to  go  were  2  girls  from  Idaho  Falls  High  School.  It  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  and  I  had  a  lot  of  great  experiences  in  those  2  weeks.  My 
dad  and  mother  didn't  have  the  money  I  needed  to  let  me  go  attend  this  activity, 
but  Mother  asked  my  Grandmother  Brown  to  lend  me  the  money.  She  did  and 
I  paid  the  money  back  later  that  summer. 

It  was  right  after  I  got  back  from  Girls'  State  that  I  attended  one  of  our  stake 
dances.  We  used  to  have  wonderful  dances  sponsored  by  the  LDS  Church  and 
they  were  held  in  a  large  ballroom  upstairs  in  our  stake  building  here  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Every  Saturday  night,  everyone  (young  and  older  people  alike)  went  to  the 
stake  dance.    It  was  on  one  of  these  Saturday  nights  that  I  had  a  blind  date  with 
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one  of  Lorraine  Hill's  friends.  I  traded  dances  with  my  good  friend  Johnny  Seedall. 
Johnny  and  I  sort  of  had  a  brother-sister  relationship.  We  had  dated  each  other, 
but  we  were  just  good  friends.  As  we  danced  around  by  the  punch  counter, 
Johnny  spoke  to  a  very  handsome  boy  standing  at  the  punch  counter.  He  called 
him  Dave.  I  said,  "Wow!  Who  is  that?"  And  Johnny  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go 
with  him?"  When  I  asked  where  Dave  was  from  and  found  out  he  was  originally 
from  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming  and  had  just  moved  down  here,  I  said,  no,  I  didn't 
want  to  date  anyone  from  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming  because  that  was  a  rough  town 
with  a  rough  reputation.  Johnny  assured  me  that  Dave  was  a  good  guy  and  I 
agreed  to  let  him  line  me  up  to  go  to  the  stake  dance  with  him  on  the  following 
Saturday  night. 

The  next  Saturday  night,  I  found  out  Johnny  and  Dave  were  cousins.  Johnny 
and  his  date,  which  was  my  friend  Shirley  Peterson,  and  David  and  I  had  a 
marvelous  night  together.  David  was  such  a  gentleman  and  treated  me  so  well. 
1  fell  in  love  with  him  that  night.  Johnny  kept  pushing  this  relationship  all 
summer  long,  though  David  dated  a  good-looking  blond  from  Ammon  all  summer. 
Finally  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer  David  asked  me  on  his  own  to  go  out  with 
him.   That  fall  we  started  to  date  pretty  steady. 

This  was  my  senior  year  I  was  going  into  and  the  school  district  had 
consolidated  all  the  small  high  schools  —  Ammon,  Iona,  Ucon  —  into  Bonneville 
High  School.  We  met  in  the  Ammon  High  School  building  which  was  the  largest 
and  nicest  building  in  the  district.  My  senior  year  was  very  different  and  very  fun. 
There  were  lots  of  new  kids  to  get  acquainted  with  and  a  new  high  school  to 
decide  on  ball  team  logos,  and  school  colors,  and  a  school  song,  and  every  other 
important  thing  that  goes  along  with  organizing  a  new  school.  There  were  lots  of 
new  boys  to  date,  but  I  didn't  care  to  date  any  of  them. 

David  had  graduated  that  spring  (1951)  from  Jackson  High  School  and  he 
had  come  to  Idaho  Falls  to  accept  a  job  with  the  U.S.  postal  service.  His  father 
had  serious  heart  problems,  and  the  family  had  lost  their  business  and  home,  as 
well  as  personal  belongings,  in  a  bad  business  deal.  David  was  the  one  available, 
so  to  speak,  to  take  care  of  his  dad  and  mother,  so  he  had  come  to  Idaho  Falls  to 
find  work.  Because  of  his  working  a  weird  shift  7  days  a  week  both  day  and  night 
he  attended  all  of  my  school  activities  with  me.  The  kids  out  at  Bonneville  High 
knew  David  as  well  as  they  knew  me.  It  was  as  if  he  was  one  of  the  classmates. 
When  I  graduated  in  the  Spring  of  1952,  everyone  was  sure  I  would  receive  a 
diamond  ring  for  graduation,  but  they  were  wrong.  David  did  ask  me  to  marry 
him  that  spring,  but  I  told  him  I  was  too  young  and  that  we  needed  to  wait.  It  was 
in  November  of  that  year  that  he  gave  me  a  diamond  and  asked  me  again  to  marry 
him.  I  knew  he  was  the  one  I  wanted  even  though  I  was  just  18  years  old.  We  set 
our  wedding  date  for  April  17,   1953  which  was  also  my  nineteenth  birthday. 
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David  had  bought  an  older  house  in  the  fall  of  1951  which  was  located  at  187 
Fifth  Street.  He  and  his  family  lived  there  until  we  were  married  in  April  of  1953. 

We  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple  by  President  Choules.  It 
was  a  wonderful  day  with  a  wedding  reception  at  night  at  my  home  out  in  Ucon. 
David's  parents  moved  downstairs  into  the  basement  apartment  and  we  took  the 
upstairs  inasmuch  as  David  was  the  money  maker  and  provider,  and  the  house 
was  in  his  name.  I  was  working  at  Snake  River  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
as  a  secretary  when  we  got  married.  I  had  worked  the  summer  following 
graduation  from  high  school  for  Bill  and  Clarebell  Call  who  owned  Farr's  Candy 
Company.  I  lived  in  their  large  luxurious  house  and  cared  for  their  children  while 
Clarebell  took  care  of  their  business.  Then  in  September  of  that  year,  I  went  to 
work  for  the  Insurance  Company. 

David  and  I  supported  his  father  and  mother  totally  except  for  some  of  the 
groceries  and  clothing  that  David's  mother  was  able  to  buy  for  herself  because  she 
had  a  winter  job  sorting  potatoes  for  Idaho  Potato  Growers.  David's  father  died 
of  a  heart  attack  the  November  after  we  were  married.  By  this  time,  we  were 
expecting  our  first  baby. 

LaVaun  was  born  March  17,  1954  just  11  months  to  the  day  that  we  were 
married.  Grandma  Letha  Smith  was  still  living  with  us  and  so  was  David's 
brother,  Max.  Kellan,  our  second  child,  was  born  nearly  2  years  after  that  on 
December  1,  1955.  The  day  that  I  came  home  from  the  hospital  was  the  day  that 
Grandma  Letha  Smith  went  to  the  temple  and  was  married  for  time  to  Grandpa 
Robert  Bowman.  She  moved  out  that  afternoon  and  moved  to  Lewiston,  Utah  to 
live.  Max  continued  to  live  with  us  until  February  1956,  then  he  left  and  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  find  work.  We  finally  were  our  own  little  family  of  just  David, 
Geniece,  LaVaun,  and  Kellan,  and  it  seemed  so  good  after  sharing  our  house  and 
our  means  3  years  with  others. 

We  loved  these  children  (LaVaun  and  Kellan)  very  much  and  even  though 
life  was  busy  and  we  were  working  hard  they  were  good  years.  David  was  still 
working  for  the  Post  Office  7  days  a  week,  both  night  and  day.  Each  Christmas 
there  was  about  a  week  when  he  would  get  only  1  or  2  hours  sleep  in  a  24-hour 
shift.   We  were  busy  in  the  Church  and  were  both  very  involved  in  the  MIA. 

On  July  2,  1956,  David  was  hired  at  the  site  which  totally  changed  our  life. 
He  worked  days  and  was  home  at  night  for  the  first  time  in  our  married  life. 

When  LaVaun  was  5  Vi  and  Kellan  was  3  Vi  it  was  my  birthday  and  their  dad 
took  them  to  the  store  to  buy  me  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  They  were  in  the  process 
of  hiding  the  shoes  when  I  came  in  the  house  and  Kellan  said,  "Mom,  we  bought 
you  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  your  birthday."  He  was  so  excited  about  them.  And 
LaVaun  got  all  upset  and  said,  "Kellan,  now  you  told  her  and  it  isn't  a  surprise." 
Then  Kellan  started  to  cry  and  said,  "Yes,  but  I  didn't  tell  her  they  were  brown." 
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It  was  Halloween  about  that  same  year  when  LaVaun  and  Kellan  were  all 
dressed  up  and  had  been  trick  or  treating.  Their  dad  had  taken  them  and  then 
they  stopped  off  at  Greg  and  Lydia  Painter's  who  lived  across  the  street  at  205 
Fifth  Street.  David  came  on  home  and  dressed  up  in  an  old  man's  mask  and  a  pair 
of  coveralls  with  a  big  rubber  hand.  It  was  after  dark  and  as  the  children  came 
running  out  of  Painter's  house  to  come  home,  they  saw  this  big  strange  looking 
man  coming  toward  them.  It  frightened  them  and  they  stopped  in  their  tracks  and 
just  stood  there  very  frightened.  Then  their  dad  took  off  the  mask  and  started  to 
laugh.   They  laughed  too.   They  were  so  glad  to  see  their  dad. 

LaVaun  could  hula  a  Hula  Hoop  like  no  child  I  had  ever  seen.  And  Kellan 
could  ride  a  tricycle  the  same  way.  They  were  good  friends  even  though  they  had 
their  differences. 

One  Saturday  about  noon,  we  had  company  come  to  see  us.  LaVaun  and 
Kellan  had  gone  across  the  street  to  play  with  the  Miller  kids.  They  knew  they 
were  not  to  cross  the  street  unless  we  were  watching  them.  All  of  a  sudden  David 
and  I  heard  a  car's  brakes  screech.  We  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  that 
Kellan  had  been  hit  by  a  car.  He  was  rolling  in  the  street.  He  had  all  of  a  sudden 
decided  he  wanted  to  come  home  and  without  looking  ran  between  2  parked  cars 
and  the  driver  of  the  car  that  hit  him  was  an  older  man  and  was  going  very  slow. 
Otherwise,  Kellan  would  have  been  killed.  He  was  scared  and  bumped  good  with 
tire  marks  on  his  body,  but  otherwise  he  was  alright.  We  thanked  the  Lord  for 
sparing  his  life. 

One  night  when  they  were  a  little  older  than  the  accident  just  described,  their 
dad  had  gone  to  work  at  3:00  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  cleaned  the  house  clear 
through  that  day  and  had  mopped  and  waxed  all  the  floors.  They  went  to  bed  at 
10:30.  This  was  on  a  Friday  night  and  there  was  no  school  the  next  day,  but  at 
12:00  midnight  they  were  still  awake  laughing  and  carrying  on.  I  told  them  to 
settle  down  or  I'd  make  them  get  up  and  clean  the  house.  They  knew  I  had 
cleaned  the  house  already  and  decided  they  were  safe  and  it  was  just  a  threat.  But 
at  12:15,  I  made  them  get  out  of  bed  and  vacuum  and  dust  and  clean  the  house. 
When  the  work  was  done  at  1:15,  they  were  happy  to  go  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep. 
They  didn't  like  me  much  that  night. 

Christmases  were  always  fun.  When  I  was  a  girl  growing  up,  Christmases 
were  spent  at  my  Grandma  Andrus's  house  in  the  afternoon  with  all  my  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  aunts,  uncles,  and  some  of  the  cousins 
would  go  Christmas  caroling  around  the  village  of  Ucon.  We  always  went  to  the 
older  people  and  people  who  were  sick  and  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
hurch.  All  of  the  Andrus  family  had  lots  of  musical  talent,  and  there  was  lots 
f  harmony  and  people  loved  to  have  us  come  into  their  homes  and  carol.  Then 
n  Christmas  Day,  after  we  saw  what  Santa  brought,  we  would  fix  food  to  take  to 
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Grandma  Andrus's  and  we'd  all  eat  dinner  there  and  have  a  nice  program.  We  did 
this  until  I  was  about  14  years  old.  Then  the  family  got  too  big  to  meet  at 
Grandma's  so  we  started  doing  our  own  dinner  at  home,  but  we  still  Christmas 
caroled.  We  have  carried  on  this  tradition  through  the  years.  We  still  carol  at  2 
of  those  same  people's  homes  today. 

When  David  and  I  were  married,  we  carried  some  of  these  same  traditions 
over.  When  LaVaun  and  Kellan  were  little,  we  always  stayed  overnight  out  at 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus's  (my  mother  and  father).  Santa  found  them  out 
there.  Then,  as  LeAnn  and  Curtis  came  along,  we  started  having  our  Christmas 
at  home  and  had  a  big  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  had  all  our  married  children 
and  grandchildren  come.   I  love  Christmas  and  music  that  goes  with  the  season. 

LeAnn  was  born  on  March  8,  1961.  We  had  gone  more  than  5  years  without 
a  baby  and  were  afraid  we  could  have  no  more  children,  but  the  Lord  blessed  us 
again  with  a  little  girl.  1  had  lots  of  complications  both  before  and  after  her  birth. 
She  was  a  "miracle  baby."  And  she  was  a  good  baby.  1  was  in  the  hospital  for  2 
weeks  after  she  was  born  and  flat  in  bed  for  a  month  at  home.  I  could  only  get  up 
to  use  the  bathroom.  LeAnn  hardly  ever  cried  and  would  sleep  the  night  through 
from  10:00  till  8:00  the  next  morning.  I  had  to  have  help,  so  with  help  from  my 
mother  and  David's  mother,  we  got  along. 

Then  again,  when  we  thought  there  might  not  be  any  more  children  born  to 
us,  we  were  really  blessed  again.  Curtis  was  born  nearly  5  years  later  on 
December  13,  1965.  We  were  all  ecstatic  with  joy.  Here  was  another  baby  boy 
born  1 1  days  before  Christmas.  He  was  not  due  until  December  19,  but  was  born 
nearly  a  week  early.  This  meant  lots  of  fun  again  at  Christmas,  but  again  I  had 
complications  and  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital.  This  was  very  disappointing  to 
LaVaun  who  was  just  about  1 2  years  old,  Kellan  who  was  10,  and  LeAnn  who  was 
5.  It  looked  like  I  was  not  going  to  be  home  for  Christmas  that  year,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  on  Christmas  Eve  Day,  the  doctor  told  me  I  could  go  home  if  I  would  stay 
right  in  bed  for  10  days.  Everyone  was  so  happy.  David  took  time  off  work,  and 
all  3  of  the  children  really  helped  out  with  the  new  baby  —  cleaning  the  house,  the 
wash,  and  ironing.  It  was  a  very  different  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  that 
year,  but  LaVaun  always  said  it  was  the  best  she  could  ever  remember  because  a 
baby  had  been  born  to  the  Smith's  just  like  the  Christ  Child  had  been  born  to 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

Before  Curtis  was  born  and  when  LeAnn  was  about  3  Vz  years  old,  we  started 
a  major  remodeling  job  on  our  old  house.  Every  wall  came  out  and  we  totally  re- 
did  the  entire  house  except  for  the  kitchen  and  kitchen  cupboards.  David  had  set 
up  his  large  table  saw  in  half  of  the  house  and  used  it  that  way  all  winter.  One 
winter  day  when  I  had  gone  to  sing  over  at  Rigby,  David  was  watching  LeAnn  as 
he  worked  in  the  house.   He  turned  on  the  saw  to  cut  a  board  and  all  of  a  sudden 
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she  reached  up  to  grab  the  saw  blade.  He  was  quick  and  grabbed  her  hand  just 
before  she  touched  the  whirling  blade.  What  a  close  call.  She  could  have  lost  her 
entire  arm.  It  scared  David  so  much,  he  could  hardly  work  the  rest  of  the 
morning. 

That  same  year,  David  took  all  3  children  over  to  Rigby  to  look  at  a  litter  of 
puppies  that  were  old  enough  to  be  given  away.  I  didn't  want  a  dog  because  we 
lived  in  the  city  and  dogs  had  to  be  kept  inside  or  on  a  leash.  Well,  guess  what. 
They  came  home  with  a  little  white  puppy  with  black  spots  around  his  eye.  We 
named  him  Sport.  The  first  thing  Sport  did  was  chew  my  new  sewing  machine 
cord  right  in  half.  It  made  me  so  mad,  I  called  him  that  "damned  dog."  LeAnn 
was  only  3  years  old,  and  she  thought  that  was  his  name.  She  started  calling  him 
"That  Damn  Dog."  I  had  to  correct  that  mistake  in  a  hurry.  All  summer  we  kept 
Sport  outside,  but  then  fall  and  winter  came  and  he  got  really  sick.  We  took  him 
out  to  the  veterinarian.  Dr.  Allen  took  one  look  at  him  and  said,  "You  better 
trade  him  in  on  a  new  dog."  LaVaun,  Kellan,  and  LeAnn  stood  there  with  big 
tears  running  down  their  faces.  We  had  become  very  attached  to  this  dog.  I  told 
Dr.  Allen  if  there  was  any  chance  at  all,  we  needed  this  dog  in  our  lives.  He  told 
me  to  leave  the  dog  and  he  would  see  if  medication  would  help  make  him  better, 
but  he  was  sure  the  dog  would  probably  die.  We  waited  6  days  and  did  not  hear 
from  Dr.  Allen.  So  I  called  to  see  what  was  going  on.  He  said,  your  dog  is  alive 
and  better  and  you  can  come  get  him  tomorrow.  What  great  news.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  having  a  dog  in  the  house  because  we  could  not  put  him  back  out  in 
the  cold.  Sport  was  the  best  dog  that  ever  lived.  He  taught  us  lots  of  lessons. 
He  was  very  mannerly  and  courteous.  He  was  a  real  protector  of  the  kids.  When 
Curtis  was  born,  Sport  was  actually  jealous  of  Curtis  for  a  while  because  we  gave 
Curtis  so  much  attention.  But  he  soon  got  over  that  and  really  became  a  protector 
of  Curtis.   Kellan  always  called  Sport  his  dog. 

We  had  some  good  and  also  some  funny  times  with  Sport.  Just  2  days  before 
LaVaun  got  married,  Sport  was  lying  out  on  our  front  lawn.  A  policeman  drove 
by  in  his  car  and  guess  what  Sport  did,  he  chased  the  police  car,  barking  all  the 
way  down  the  block.  That  is  something  Sport  never  did  with  cars,  but  he  did  that 
day  to  that  policeman  in  his  car.  Well,  the  policeman  was  mad  and  found  out 
where  the  dog  lived.  When  he  knocked  on  the  front  door,  LaVaun  was  the  one 
who  answered.  The  policeman  issued  a  ticket  to  her.  It  didn't  say  anything  about 

I  Sport  being  a  dog.  It  just  said,  "LaVaun  Smith  is  summoned  to  pay  a  fine  tor 
barking  at  and  chasing  cars." 
When  Kellan  came  home  from  the  mission  field  after  2  years,  we  wore  not 
sure  that  Sport  would  remember  him,  but  oh,  My  goodness!  What  a  welcome 
home!  We  had  left  Sport  home  while  we  went  to  Salt  Lake  to  pick  Kellan  up  off 
the  airplane.    It  was  dark  when  we  pulled  into  the  yard.    So  Kellan  was  the  first 
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to  open  the  door.  It  only  took  Sport  a  second  or  two,  and  as  soon  as  he  recognized 
Kellan,  he  jumped  and  barked  and  licked  him  for  about  1 5  minutes.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  that  dog  loved  and  knew  and  remembered.  He  taught  us  all  many 
lessons.  We  had  him  for  18  years.  He  finally  got  so  old  and  so  sick  we  had  to 
take  him  out  to  Dr.  Allen  and  have  him  put  to  sleep.  What  a  terrible,  terrible,  sad 
morning.  David  and  I  cried  all  day.  All  the  kids  came  that  night  and  we  made  a 
nice  wood  box  and  wrapped  him  in  white  sheets  and  buried  him  in  our  back  yard. 
He  will  always  be  a  part  of  this  family. 

We've  had  lots  of  fun  times  and  some  not  so  fun  during  the  time  we  raised 
our  children.  We  worked  hard  and  made  them  work  hard.  We  also  played  hard 
with  them.  We  took  on  the  cleaning  of  the  Eye  Clinic  when  Curtis  was  only  3  Vi 
years  old.  Every  child  went  with  us  every  night  of  the  week  and  on  Saturday,  and 
everyone  had  a  specific  job  to  do.  One  night  LaVaun  and  LeAnn  finished  their 
jobs  and  said  they  were  going  to  walk  home.  Kellan  and  I  still  had  to  take  the 
garbage  out  to  the  alley  and  dump  it.  We  assumed  Curtis  had  gone  with  the  girls 
because  he  went  out  the  door  with  them.  He  was  only  3  Vi  years  old.  Kellan  and 
I  locked  the  Clinic  and  took  the  garbage  out.  Kellan  said,  "Mom,  let's  just  walk 
down  the  alley."  All  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  like  I  needed  to  check  the  side  door  of  the 
Clinic  to  make  sure  it  was  locked.  Kellan  was  a  little  irritated  because  he  knew 
the  door  had  been  locked,  but  I  felt  this  urgency.  I  told  him  I'd  meet  him  at  home 
if  he  wanted  to  go  on  down  the  alley.  I  went  back  around  the  building  and  all  of 
a  sudden  I  could  hear  Curtis  crying  for  me.  "Mom!  Mom!  Help  me!"  There  was 
a  small  steel  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clinic  that  the  employees  put  their  IBM 
cards  in  each  night  for  the  Pony  Express  Truck  Service  to  pick  up.  Curtis  had  not 
gone  home  with  LaVaun  and  LeAnn,  but  had  wandered  outside  and  the  driver  of 
the  truck  had  left  the  vault  door  open.  Curtis  crawled  inside  the  vault  and  shut 
the  door,  and  it  was  locked  tight.  Only  2  people  had  a  key  to  that  vault,  the  driver 
of  the  truck  who  had  come  and  gone,  and  Max  Stantton  an  employee  of  the 
Clinic.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  Curtis  was  locked  in,  I  became  frantic.  There  were 
no  air  holes  and  he  was  having  a  hard  time  breathing.  He  had  already  been  in  the 
vault  about  15  or  20  minutes.  I  prayed  and  asked  for  help.  I  could  see  my  little 
son  suffocating  to  death  while  I  stood  helpless.  There  was  no  way  I  could  get  the 
door  open.  He  was  crying  so  hard,  he  couldn't  breathe.  Two  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  coming  home  from  work.  Both  of  them  saw  my  frantic 
situation  and  went  to  their  homes  to  call  the  police  and  fire  department.  I  was 
trying  to  be  calm  and  console  Curtis.  I  turned  my  back  to  the  vault  and  all  of  a 
sudden  Curtis  was  standing  by  my  side  with  his  little  arms  around  my  leg.  I  asked 
him  how  he  got  out.  And  he  said  he  touched  the  yellow  light  and  the  door 
opened.  Well,  the  inside  of  the  vault  was  all  black.  There  was  no  yellow  light  and 
no  handle,  just  a  black  box  with  a  round  key  hole.    My  prayers  had  been  heard 
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and  answered.  Curtis's  life  had  been  spared,  and  he  knew  it.  Two  days  later,  he 
said  to  me,  "Mom,  if  I  ever  get  in  the  vault  again  Heavenly  Father  will  get  me  out. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  touch  the  yellow  light."  We  cleaned  the  eye  clinic  for  28  years. 

We  love  all  of  our  children.  We  tried  to  support  them  in  all  their  activities 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  music,  track,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or 
whatever. 

David  was  called  to  be  the  bishop  of  Idaho  Falls  Second  Ward  in  January 
1975.  He  had  already  served  for  nearly  6  years  as  the  Second  Counselor.  Kellan 
was  the  very  first  missionary  to  leave  for  the  mission  field  after  David  became 
bishop.  LaVaun  had  been  married  almost  a  year  when  Kellan  left  for  the  mission 
field.  He  was  called  to  the  Kentucky  Louisville  Mission.  The  day  we  saw  him  off 
on  the  airplane  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  cried  all  the  way  home.  I  was  so  homesick  for 
him.  At  midnight  I  was  still  crying  and  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  the  bank  the  next 
morning  early.  I  said  to  David,  "How  can  I  go  to  work  in  the  morning?"  And  he 
said,  "The  first  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  stop  crying." 

Kellan  had  only  been  home  from  the  mission  field  5  weeks  when  David  had 
to  have  back  surgery.  His  back  had  bothered  him  for  a  long  time,  and  it  got  to  the 
point  that  he  couldn't  get  out  of  bed  the  pain  was  so  great.  David  was  the  bishop 
at  the  time,  but  he  got  along  fine  and  by  the  time  Kellan  and  Linda  were  married 
on  August  12,  1977  David  was  able  to  stand  and  sit  in  the  reception  line  with 
them. 

Curtis  served  a  mission  just  10  years  later  in  the  Louisiana  Mission.  I 
experienced  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  I  was  so  homesick,  but  I  was  also  very 
grateful  that  our  sons  were  good  boys  worthy  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  mission 
field.  That's  what  we  had  always  planned  and  talked  of  doing.  My  tears  were 
truly  tears  of  great  joy. 

One  summer  before  she  was  married,  LaVaun  worked  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge 
in  Wyoming.  It  was  hard  to  have  her  leave  home  and  go  there  for  work.  The 
summer  before  she  was  married,  LeAnn  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Hill 
Cumorah  and  be  in  the  pageant  back  there.  It  was  hard  having  her  gone,  but  what 
a  great  opportunity  for  her.  I  did  not  like  the  changes  of  having  our  children  leave 
home.   I  was  very  attached  to  each  of  them  and  hated  to  let  go. 

LaVaun  married  David  M.  Ball.  Kellan  married  Linda  Birch.  LeAnn 
married  Steven  D.  Jensen.  And  Curtis  married  Kristine  Clark.  We  really  love  the 
2  sons  and  2  daughters  that  married  our  children.  They  come  from  good  homes 
and  are  good  parents  to  our  grandchildren.  Our  great  joy  now  in  our  life  are  our 
grandchildren.  Each  one  is  very  special.  Our  life  literally  is  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

I  have  had  a  few  health  problems  in  the  past  few  years.  One  time  [was  very 
sick  with  liver  problems  and  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  a  doctor  there.   He  said 
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I  had  a  50-50  chance  of  living.  He  wanted  to  admit  me  to  a  hospital  down  there, 
hut  I  was  so  sick  of  being  in  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  that  I  told  him  I  would 
take  my  50%  chance  and  go  home.    I  got  better. 

Later,  I  developed  cancer.  It  was  all  in  my  lymph  nodes  and  in  my  stomach 
with  the  main  tumor  wrapped  around  my  spine  and  the  aorta.  The  doctor  gave 
me  6  months  to  a  year  at  the  most  to  live.  They  did  surgery  on  me,  but  could  not 
take  any  of  the  tumor  out.  They  sewed  me  up  and  sent  me  home.  I  was  in  the 
hospital  that  year  at  Christmas.  Curtis  was  in  the  mission  field  and  Kellan  and 
Linda  were  building  a  new  house.  Christmas  Day  everyone  came  to  the  hospital 
while  I  opened  my  gifts.  I  decided  to  have  chemotherapy  to  see  if  that  would  bring 
the  cancer  into  remission.  All  I  asked  the  Lord  for  was  long  enough  to  see  Curtis 
come  home  and  have  him  happily  married.  The  chemotherapy  was  really  rough. 

1  lost  all  my  hair.  Not  one  hair  was  left  on  my  head.  I  felt  very  sick  all  the  time, 
but  tried  to  keep  going.  I  was  the  Relief  Society  President  of  the  Ninth  Ward  at 
the  time  and  in  April  of  that  year,  I  asked  to  be  released.  The  family  and  my 
friends  were  excellent  support.  They  all  helped  me  make  it  through.  After  20 
years,  I  am  still  alive  and  I  thank  the  Lord  every  day  for  the  gift  of  life  and  letting 
me  live  to  be  with  my  family  here. 

We  finished  an  addition  to  the  back  of  our  house  that  required  7  years  to 
finish.  David,  Kellan,  Curtis,  and  I  did  the  work.  I  love  my  home  and  appreciate 
all  the  help  we  had  in  finishing  it. 

I've  worked  most  of  my  life  at  various  places.  The  first  job  was  for  Snake 
River  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  before  we  were  married  and  until  after 
Kellan  was  born.  When  Kellan  was  a  year  old,  I  went  to  work  for  Idaho  First 
National  Bank.   I  hated  leaving  him  and  LaVaun  with  baby  sitters  and  I  cried  for 

2  days  before  I  went  to  work  because  I  hated  the  thought  so  much.  I  worked  for 
a  year  and  then  did  other  things.  I  worked  for  Holidays  Gift  Shop,  then  went  back 
to  work  for  First  Security  Bank,  then  was  hired  back  at  Idaho  First  National.  I 
worked  1 1  years  at  banks  as  a  teller  and  did  all  their  general  ledgers.  I  worked  for 
Home  Lighting,  and  Deamers  Diet  Center.  During  those  years  all  I  wanted  was 
to  be  home  with  the  kids. 

I  have  held  almost  every  position  in  the  Church  there  is  to  hold  except  being 
a  secretary.  I  am  not  a  good  secretary  and  the  Lord  knows  that.  I  have  been 
Relief  Society  president,  Primary  president,  in  the  YWMIA  presidency  both  at  the 
ward  and  stake  levels.  I  have  taught  all  kinds  of  Primary  classes  both  boys  and 
girls.  I  have  also  taught  in  the  Sunday  School.  I  was  Sunday  School  Coordinator 
for  4  years.  I've  been  organist  and  chorister  to  several  organizations,  and  have 
been  a  bishop's  wife.  But  out  of  all  these  callings,  I  loved  being  Primary  chorister 
more  than  anything  else.  I  loved  the  Primary  kids  and  I  loved  Primary  music.  I 
have  served  in  that  capacity  3  different  times  through  the  years.    I  was  Ninth 
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Ward  Choir  Director  for  15  years.  I  was  asked  to  do  all  of  the  Ward  Sacrament 
Meeting  Christmas  programs.  I  always  put  together  the  narration  with  all  of  the 
music  and  at  times  used  Young  Men  and  Young  Women  as  well  as  the  Ward 
Choir  and  Primary  children.  I  was  also  involved  every  December  in  putting 
together  a  program  for  our  Ward  Christmas  Dinner  and  Social.  In  this  calling,  I 
was  also  asked  to  take  care  of  the  Easter  Sacrament  Meeting  program.  Of  course, 
the  choir  always  performed.  We  were  responsible  to  furnish  the  music  for  the 
third  Sunday  of  every  month  which  was  High  Council  Sunday.  Through  those 
years,  we  have  done  some  wonderful  programs  with  beautiful  music.  The  choir 
members  were  very  faithful  and  supported  me  well.  Through  the  years  from  when 
David  was  bishop  in  1975,  the  bishops  of  our  ward  called  upon  me  to  be 
responsible  for  the  music  at  funerals  in  the  Ward.  It  was  a  big  responsibility  (we 
had  many  funerals),  but  people  always  responded  well. 

I  love  to  sing  and  have  belonged  to  singing  groups  and  several  sextets  all  of 
my  life  since  I  was  13  years  old.  All  through  high  school,  it  was  with  7  girls  and 
we  were  very  close  friends  and  still  are  today.  Then  it  was  with  women  and  close 
friends  within  wards  that  we  lived  in.  Finally,  10  of  us  within  our  Stake  that  were 
good  friends  formed  a  group  we  called  the  M  and  M's  which  stood  for  Musical 
Moms.  Florine  Berston  was  our  accompanist.  She  is  the  best.  We  practiced 
every  Monday  night.  We  did  a  lot  of  singing  and  performing  up  and  down  the 
Valley.  We  quit  only  recently  when  our  voices  started  changing.  Music  has  been 
a  major  part  of  my  life  and  I  have  loved  singing  and  being  involved  with  good 
friends  and  music  talent.  I  have  sung  with  my  own  brothers  and  sisters  and  we 
have  put  on  programs  many  times.  That  has  always  been  a  pleasure.  I  love 
singing  with  our  kids.  I  am  proud  of  each  one  of  them  and  realized  they  have  a 
talent  with  which  many  are  not  blessed.  Music  definitely  binds  a  family  together 
just  as  family  prayer  does.  As  our  children  grew  up  and  traveled  in  the  car 
together,  we  sang  a  lot.  David  had  an  old  mandolin  that  I  re-strung  into  a  ukelele. 
I  would  play  the  ukelele  and  we  would  sing  as  we  traveled.  Many  of  the  songs 
were  fun  songs  such  as  "Mister.  Moon,  Mister  Moon,"  our  favorite. 

I  am  so  grateful  to  the  Lord  that  He  extended  my  life  after  my  cancer 
experience.  Since  that  time,  we  have  witnessed  the  births  and  have  been  involved 
in  the  lives  of  additional  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  Altogether,  we 
have  16  grandchildren  —  6  granddaughters  and  10  grandsons.  Six  of  them  have 
either  served  a  mission  or  are  serving  at  the  present  time.  All  of  our  grandchildren 
(and  great  granddaughter)  are  very  special  to  us,  but  2  of  these  children  had 
special  circumstances  and  were  in  a  foreign  setting  and  a  foreign  nest  until  their 
irth  and  arrival  to  Curtis  and  Kris.  We  are  so  grateful  for  all  these  grandchildren 
ho  have  blessed  our  lives. 
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David  and  I  have  had  the  experience  of  officiating  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
for  the  past  12  years.  It  has  been  a  very  special  experience  for  both  of  us.  When 
I'm  in  the  Temple,  I  feel  so  comfortable  and  safe.   I  feel  like  I  am  at  home. 

In  August  of  2000,  I  suddenly  lost  the  sight  in  my  right  eye.  This  is  the  eye 
I  have  done  most  of  my  seeing  with  all  my  life.  It  is  as  if  a  big  black  spot  is  over 
the  entire  retina.  I  see  some  light  and  figures  out  of  the  sides,  but  my  vision  in 
that  eye  is  gone.  I  was  diagnosed  with  wet  macular  degeneration  in  that  eye  and 
with  dry  macular  degeneration  in  the  other  eye.  Even  though  laser  treatments 
have  been  done  a  number  of  times,  there  has  been  no  change  in  vision.  I  can  still 
see  enough  to  get  by  with  my  left  eye  which  has  never  been  good.  My  condition 
is  very  strange  and  disorienting  to  me.  It  affects  my  balance  and  my  perception. 
I  am  thankful,  however,  that  I  still  have  some  vision  and  some  independence.  The 
Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me. 

I've  had  lots  of  experiences  that  I  have  not  touched  on.  Some  are  important 
and  interesting,  others  are  just  experiences.  I  have  had  a  good  life.  I  was  blessed 
with  a  very  good  husband  whom  I  love  deeply.  He  is  half  of  me.  I  was  blessed 
with  obedient,  special  children  who  have  loved  and  respected  me,  and  they  have 
loved  the  Lord  and  have  wanted  to  keep  His  commandments.  They  are  the  other 
half  of  me.  I  have  a  very  solid  and  firm  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  know  He  lives.  He  is  my  Savior.  He  died  to  take  away  my  sins.  I  love  my 
Father  in  Heaven  who  answers  my  prayers  through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Gordon  Reed  Andrus  (Written  by  Alyn) 

Gordon  Reed  Andrus  was  born  March  4,  1936  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville 
County,  Idaho.  He  was  baptized  November  4,  1944.  He  died  August  17,  1946. 
He  was  endowed  November  13,  1946  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

Gordon  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  born  to  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and 
Melba  Phyllis  Brown.  His  mind  was  bright.  His  disposition  was  pleasant.  He  was 
patient,  understanding  and,  according  to  memory,  never  demonstrated  frustration 
through  angry  words  or  tantrum.  He  was  sensitive  to  feelings  and  needs  of  others. 
He  was  considerate  and  courteous  in  social  relationships.  He  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  loved  all  whom  he  knew.  He  was  physically  active.  He  loved 
work,  especially  outside  work  —  work  on  the  farm  with  his  father,  brothers  (Alyn 
and  Robert),  and  sister  (Geniece).  He  was  a  choice  soul  and  special  blessing  in 
the  home  to  which  he  came. 

Now,  lest  anyone  reading  this  should  assume  exaggeration  in  honoring  a  little 
boy  whose  death  was  premature,  tragic,  unexpected,  and  ugly,  according  to  mortal 
measurements,  please  know  that  such  assumption  is  not  valid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  description  of  Gordon  was  written  with  care  and  discipline.  More,  much 
more,  could  have  been  written  indicating  his  goodness.  My  personal  testimony  is 
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this:  To  work  with  Gordon  was  a  pleasure  because  he  was  so  cooperative  and 
eager  to  please.  As  a  result,  one  could  hardly  become  angry  with  him.  In  fact, 
Gordon  was  a  peace-maker. 

Gordon  loved  his  father.  He  chose  to  be  with  him  whenever  possible.  And 
his  father  loved  and  trusted  him.  In  fact,  Dad  trusted  Gordon  so  much,  he  taught 
him  to  operate  farm  machinery  though  Gordon  was  so  small  he  could  not  manage 
clutch  and  brake  pedals  without  sliding  off  the  seat.  When  he  learned  to  drive  the 
truck,  he  would  slide  off  its  seat,  push  in  the  clutch  pedal,  shift  gears,  then  pop 
back  up  to  see  where  he  was  going.  His  left  hand  never  left  the  steering  wheel,  but 
for  a  second  or  two  Gordon,  otherwise,  was  not  visible.  He  drove  tractor  the  same 
way.  That  is,  he  had  to  slide  off  its  seat  to  reach  the  clutch  pedal.  But  in  all  this 
procedure,  he  never  let  truck  or  tractor  stray  —  the  truck  stayed  on  the  road  and 
the  tractor  in  its  path. 

While  just  a  little  fellow,  before  learning  to  drive,  a  wooden  panel  from  a 
sheep  pen  fell,  breaking  Gordon's  leg.  He  wore  a  cast  for  6  weeks  and  got  around 
on  crutches.  He  was  as  adept  at  locomotion  on  crutches  as  in  maneuvering 
machinery  later.  He  moved  rapidly  and  smoothly.  His  cast  was  covered  with 
signatures  and  "get  well  wishes"  written  by  loved  ones  and  friends. 

A  poem  composed  by  Aunt  Beulah  (Beutler)  summarized  Gordon  and  his 
brief  life.   She  wrote: 

They've  taken  you  away,  little  Gordon  of  mine, 
to  a  realm  of  joys  and  beauty  sublime. 
But  one  thing,  my  dear,  they  shall  never  erase, 
the  memory  of  your  smiling  face. 

Ah,  daily  you  trod  in  your  Daddy's  step, 
always  with  vim,  vigor  and  pep. 
If  he  needed  aid,  you  were  always  there 
to  help  your  Daddy,  his  burdens  to  share. 

You  were  a  regular  guy,  Gordon  dear, 
it  seemed  you  never  had  a  thing  to  fear. 
You  would  sit  upon  that  tractor  seat, 
and  folks  said  you  were  hard  to  beat. 

The  truck  you  handled,  too,  little  guy, 
and  folks  seemed  to  wonder  why. 
I  can  tell  them,  little  student  of  mine, 
about  your  talents  and  abilities  fine. 
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Daily  at  school  your  smile  would  grow; 
your  smile  influenced  others  row  by  row. 

"Aunt  Beulah,"  you  would  say, 
"I  studied  my  spelling  today. 
"And  wait,  I'm  not  quite  through, 
"I  can  tell  you  a  story  too." 

The  students  would  listen  with  mouths  open  wide, 

for  what  from  them  had  you  to  hide? 

Nothing  to  hide,  but  something  to  give  — 

something  that  helped  others  to  live. 

That  great  big  grin  across  your  face, 

the  memory  of  that  they  shall  never  erase. 

I  saw  you,  dear,  the  other  night. 

I  saw  you  In  the  gray  lamp  light. 

I  saw  you  at  Grandma's  place. 

I  can  see  you  now  —  your  smiling  face. 

I  teased  you  about  your  curly  lock. 
Did  you  turn  and  give  me  a  nasty  sock? 
No.   You  turned  and  gave  me  a  happy  grin. 
That  was  what  came  from  deep  within. 

You've  lived  a  full  life  in  a  few  short  years, 
devoid  of  cross  words  and  homely  fears. 
You've  taught  each  and  every  one 
the  joys  of  being  a  dutiful  son. 

May  we  catch  from  you  the  golden  ray 

that  you  imparted  day  by  day  — 

The  ray  of  life,  of  light  and  love; 

The  ray  engendered  from  heaven  above. 

Gordon  was  killed  at  the  Ucon  Bonded  Mill  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday. 
August  17,  1946.  The  day  was  bright  and  hot.  Throughout  the  day,  Dad  had 
trucked  wheat  for  his  friend  Curtis  Holland  whose  farm  was  in  Garfield,  about  5 
miles  northwest  of  Ucon.  The  wheat  had  been  bagged  on  a  combine  and  left  in 
the  field  to  be  loaded  onto  the  truck  by  hand  then  hauled  to  the  mill  in  Ucon. 
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Each  sack  of  wheat  weighed  about  120  pounds.  To  load  6  tons  was  backbreaking 
work.  Dad  had  worked  like  a  horse,  eager  to  finish  the  job  that  afternoon.  In 
anticipation  of  finishing,  Gordon  and  I  had  gone  with  him  to  offer  what  help  we 
could. 

By  late  afternoon,  the  last  load  of  wheat  had  been  hauled  to  the  mill.  As  we 
finished  unloading,  we  felt  relieved  —  the  job  was  done.  Dad,  I  suppose,  was 
thinking  of  other  work  awaiting  his  attention.  Gordon  (age  10)  and  I  (age  14) 
chased  and  teased  each  other  in  front  of  the  mill  while  Dad  unloaded  then 
weighed  the  empty  truck.  After  weighing,  he  began  backing  off  the  scales.  As  he 
backed  up,  he  turned  the  front  wheels  slightly  so  the  truck's  tail  end  moved  in 
toward  big  metal  storage  bins,  while  the  front  end  moved  away  from  them.  As  the 
truck  started  to  move  back,  both  Gordon  and  I  raced  for  it.  I  jumped  in  the  cab 
and  partially  closed  the  door.  Gordon  jumped  on  the  running  board,  reaching  for 
the  partially  closed  door,  foolishly  I  pushed  the  door  open.  His  feet  slipped  off  the 
running  board.  He  lost  what  little  grip  he  had  on  the  door,  falling  under  the  right 
front  wheel  of  the  truck.  The  wheel  passed  over  his  head.  Had  the  wheel  not 
been  turned,  it  would  have  missed  him.  Had  I  not  teased  him  and  pushed  the 
door  open,  likely  he  would  not  have  fallen.  Dad  had  his  door  open  and  was 
leaning  out  the  cab  with  his  head  turned  to  the  rear  to  see  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  not  aware  of  what  Gordon  and  I  were  doing. 

I  know  Dad  blamed  himself  for  the  accident,  taking  full  responsibility, 
thinking  he  should  have  made  certain  his  boys  were  in  the  truck  before  he  set  it 
in  motion.  But  1  have  never  blamed  Dad  for  this  accident,  neither  should  anyone 
else.  He  loved  his  children.  Had  he  sensed,  even  for  an  instant,  that  such  an 
accident  might  occur,  he  would  have  taken  necessary  precautions.  But  the  relief 
of  having  finished  the  job  and  the  press  of  other  work  needing  attention  occupied 
his  mind.   The  thought  of  an  accident  simply  did  not  occur  to  him. 

I  take  full  responsibility  for  Gordon's  death.  I  was  not  malicious.  I  loved 
Gordon.  We  had  been  together  and  had  worked  with  each  other  for  several  years. 
I  did  not  intend  for  him  to  be  injured.  Certainly,  I  did  not  intend  for  him  to  die. 
Such  a  thought  would  have  horrified  me.  What  1  did  was  not  an  act  of  sibling 
perfidy,  but  one  of  irresponsibility.  While  Dad  unloaded  the  truck,  Gordon  and 
I  chased  and  teased  each  other  in  front  of  the  mill.  Perhaps  the  final  act  in  our 
frivolous  play  was  my  pushing  open  the  truck  door.  I  was  young,  immature, 
foolish,  and  careless.  I  have  frequently  recalled  those  terrible  moments  in 
agonizing  detail.  The  scene  is  as  vivid  in  my  mind  today  as  it  was  the  day  it 
appened.  The  whole  traumatic  experience  produced  a  powerful  drive  in  me  to 
o  right,  especially  in  relationship  to  my  brothers.  I  vowed  1  would  never 
consciously  do  anything  that  might  influence  them  to  do  wrong.  I  have  attempted 
to  honor  that  vow.  According  to  memory,  I  have  never  given  them  cause  to  point 
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accusing  fingers  at  me,  saying,  "Because  of  your  example,  I  am  not  as  good  as  I 
might  have  been."  To  this  extent,  Gordon's  death  contributed  to  the  family's 
good. 

I  do  not  recall  how  Dad  discovered  Gordon  had  been  run  over.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  I  shouted,  or  he  pulled  himself  back  in  the  cab  about  the  time 
it  happened.  Neither  do  I  remember  in  detail  what  happened  after  that.  I 
remember  Dad  kneeling  by  the  wheel  of  the  truck  cradling  Gordon  in  his  arms. 
I  remember  Curtis  Holland  driving  up  to  the  mill  in  his  car  about  that  time.  Dad 
carried  Gordon  to  the  car,  and  they  left  for  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  What 
happened  after  that,  I  know  only  from  what  Mother  has  said.   Mother  wrote: 

Grandma  (Andrus),  Aunt  Inez,  and  I  drove  immediately  to  the 
LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  As  I  went  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  a 
nurse  stopped  me,  began  to  cry,  telling  me  that  our  dear  little  Gordon 
had  passed  away  on  his  way  to  the  hospital  .  .  .  Gordon  came  to  just 
enough  to  say,  "Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy"  and  died  in  his  arms.  Dr.  John 
Hatch  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  them  at  the  hospital,  and  he  was 
very  kind  and  considerate.  He  took  some  of  his  clean  clothes  and  saw 
to  it  that  Reed  had  them  on.  He  gave  Reed  a  shot  of  medication  for  he 
was  in  shock,  and  Curtis  Holland  took  him  to  his  home  on  Ninth  Street 
in  Idaho  Falls.   That  is  where  we  found  him  —  Grandma,  Inez,  and  I. 

Previously,  I  indicated  Gordon's  death  was  premature  and  tragic.  It  was 
because  he  never  made  contributions  that  may  have  been  his  privilege  to  offer  in 
this  "lone  and  dreary"  world  needing  good  people.  Furthermore,  he  lost  the 
privilege  of  living  out  his  life,  blessing  lives  of  others  in  multitudinous  ways.  And 
finally,  he  lost  the  privilege  to  marry  and  raise  children  —  to  enjoy  all  blessings 
this  may  encompass.  But  the  most  tragic  consequence  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
awful,  incessant,  mind'altering  burden  of  guilt  under  which  Dad  labored 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

No  words  passed  between  Dad  and  me  regarding  the  cause  of  Gordon's 
death.  No  words  could  have  assuaged  feelings  we  both  experienced.  Nothing 
could  be  done  except  resolve  that  future  endeavor  would  never  allow  for  such 
waste,  insofar  as  that  might  be  humanly  possible.  For  me,  as  already  expressed, 
a  resolve  materialized  that  whatever  must  be  done  to  atone  for  the  past  would  be 
done;  and  never  would  I  be  anything,  but  a  worthy  example  for  brothers  and 
sisters  who  remained  —  an  example  worthy  of  God's  forgiveness  and 
commendation. 

As  word  circulated  around  the  community  that  Gordon  was  dead,  people 
came  to  the  house  by  scores  offering  condolences  and  help.   Mother  wrote  in  her 
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history:  "Everyone  was  so  kind  and  helpful  to  us.  One  never  knows  about  their 
friends  until  tragedy  comes." 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  more  people  than  the  old  church  building  would 
accommodate.  Many  stood  outside.  The  service  featured  Uncle  Tom  (Andrus) 
as  speaker.  He  developed  his  address  around  Eugene  Field's  poem  Little  Boy  Blue. 
Mother  used  to  sing  that  to  us  children.  It  was  a  family  favorite.  After  the 
funeral,  however,  it  was  seldom  recited  or  sung.  Following  the  funeral  service,  I 
heard   people  say  what  a  "masterpiece"  Uncle  Tom's  address  had  been. 

The  words  in  Eugene  Field's  poem  are  so  appropriate  to  Gordon  and  the  life 
he  lived,  they  must  be  given  here. 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands. 

Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new, 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair, 

And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said. 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!" 

So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle-bed 

He  dreamed  of  his  precious  toys. 

But  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel's  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue  — 

Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true! 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place, 

Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 

And  they  wonder,  while  waiting  these  long  years  through, 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 

What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

Today  as  I  read  the  poem,  I  think  of  Gordon's  siblings  as  the  little  toy  dog 
Und  soldier.   I  think  of  the  house  in  which  he  grew  as  the  little  chair.    Time  was 
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when  we  were  young  and  "passing  fair."  And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little 
Boy  Blue  —  our  brother  and  companion  —  bid  us  goodby  and  left  to  join  the 
Angels'  Choir.  And  through  the  years  since  his  passing,  we  have  stood  in  the 
"same  old  place,"  living  gospel  principles,  remaining  faithful  and  true  to  each 
other,  sturdily  and  staunchly,  though  contrary  to  his  words,  we  have  made  a  little 
noise  now  and  then.  And  the  accumulated  dust  of  age  may  have  taken  its  toll. 
But  surely,  we  all  await  in  anxious  expectancy  the  touch  of  "a  little  hand,  the 
smile  of  a  little  face"  as  we  gather  in  a  happier  place  within  felicitous  family 
bonds. 

To  write  this  has  been  a  trial  because  words  fail  to  express  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  to  write  it  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege.  Even  in  my  advanced 
years  Gordon  has  strengthened  my  resolve  to  be  a  better  man.  I  thank  him  for 
that,  and  for  fond  memories.  I  await,  in  anxious  timidity,  the  moment  I  face 
Gordon,  requesting  his  forgiveness.  I  know  what  he  will  do.  He  will  do  what  he 
has  already  done  with  Dad.  He  will  draw  me  into  his  embrace  with  the  assurance 
that  all  is  right.   That  will  be  a  purging  moment  (Alyn). 

Charles  Robert  Andrus  (popularly  known  as  "Uncle  Bob" 
to  Seniors  of  Bonneville  High  School) 

The  following  constitute  a  few  recollections  from  the  mind  of  Bob  Andrus, 
an  old  cowboy  and  school  teacher  from  Ucon,  Idaho.  My  full  name  is  Charles 
Robert  Andrus.  I  was  named  after  my  2  grandfathers  —  an  honor  that  I  would 
not  expand  upon,  but  in  my  own  way  I'm  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  And  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  and  we  enter  through  the  Pearly  Gates,  if  my  lot  is  to  fire  the 
furnace  for  better  men  such  as  Charlie  Brown  and  Rob  Andrus,  I  will  consider  it 
an  honor. 

September  1,  1937,  lightning  struck.  Thunder  rolled.  Later,  a  lone  wolf 
bayed  at  the  moon.  A  chorus  of  coyotes  sang  their  wild  song.  And  Bob  Andrus 
was  born.  I  can  imagine  my  mother  taking  her  first  look  at  me  then  having  a 
conversation  with  God  about  the  possibility  of  a  swap.  I  have  2,999  freckles  and 
few  smarts  —  they  went  to  other  brothers  and  sisters.  But  I  staved,  and  70  years 
later,  I'm  trying  to  prove-up  my  earthly  existence. 

People  when  they  write  history  tend  to  embellish  the  truth.  They  believe  it 
makes  them  look  better  than  they  are  and  of  course  they  start  to  like  themselvo 
for  what  they  are  not.  I  plan  to  tell  it  the  way  it  was  and  the  way  it  is  because  I 
already  like  myself  just  a  little. 

I  consider  myself  a  son  of  God,  an  Andrus,  an  American  boy,  an  Idahoan,  a 
Snake  River  Valley  man,  and  a  Ucon  resident.  I  come  from  a  good  father  (Samuel 
Reed  Andrus)  and  a  good  mother  (Melba  Phyllis  Brown).  I  have  a  noble  family 
lineage. 
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I  was  on  the  tail-end  of  the  horse  and  buggy  age  and  I'm  now  battling  against 
the  computer  age.  I  would  have  preferred  being  born  in  the  twenties  or  earlier, 
but  still  I  had  a  fantastic  youth.  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  that  I  was  a  teenager 
no  later  than  in  the  '50's.  I'm  worried,  however,  for  my  grandchildren.  Oh!  sure, 
they  have  TV,  computers,  snow  machines,  four-wheelers,  videos,  fast  travel,  fancy 
homes,  but  all  of  that  is  what  worries  me.  There  have  always  been  good  guys  and 
bad  guys,  but  there  are  a  lot  more  bad  guys  now  than  in  1937.  People,  for  the 
most  part,  were  good  to  be  around  when  I  was  a  kid.  They  would  take  time  to 
talk  with  you  —  stop  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  "shoot  the  bull,"  so  to  speak 
—  now  if  they  stop,  somebody's  gonna  hit  you  and  keep  right  on  going.  In  the  old 
days,  cops  would  give  traffic  citations,  but  not  anymore.  They  have  more 
important  work  to  do  such  as  go  shopping,  stop  for  coffee,  shoot  off  their  guns, 
and  stuff  like  that. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  of  being  a  kid  was  when  I  was  lost  at 
Montgomery  Wards  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  folks  had  been  shopping  and  I  got  tired 
of  that  nonsense,  so  I  curled  up  on  a  sofa  and  went  to  sleep.  Mom  and  Dad  were 
frantic  and  had  everybody  in  the  building  looking  for  me  —  what  I  did  was  not  a 
smart  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  an  attention  getter. 

My  father  and  mother  raised  a  family  of  9  children:  Alyn,  Geniece,  Gordon, 
myself,  Kendall,  Portia,  Therel,  Rich,  and  Jean.  Gordon  was  killed  in  a  farm 
accident  and  his  death  adversely  affected  all  of  us,  but  especially  Dad  who  was 
driving  the  grain  truck  when  Gordon  was  killed.  It  wasn't  Dad's  fault,  but  the  loss 
of  his  boy  hit  Dad  hard.  He  died  a  thousand  times.  He  never  really  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  Gordon.  And  a  part  of  my  light  was  snuffed  out  when  Gordon 
died.  I  remember  Gordon  as  everything  a  brother  could  want  in  a  brother. 
Everybody  in  Ucon  loved  Gordon.  He  was  just  a  boy,  but  did  the  work  of  a  man. 
I  remember  his  driving  the  truck  and  looking  through  the  spokes  of  the  steering 
wheel  while  driving.  Everybody  in  the  Valley  came  to  Gordon's  funeral.  Even  the 
Ucon  Beer  Hall  closed  that  day.  Gordon's  body  was  in  the  casket  in  the  front 
room  the  night  before  the  funeral.  And  I  went  in  and  stood  by  the  casket  crying. 
Vlother  heard  me  and  came  and  stood  by  me.  Gordon  was  there  to  bring  comfort 
to  us  both.    And  that  is  a  testimony  of  life  after  death. 

Our  family  farmed  about  70  acres,  and  milked  a  small  herd  of  cows.  I  didn't 
mind  milking  except  we  didn't  have  a  barn.  We  would  squat  by  the  cow  and  hand 
milk  till  done.  The  winter  of  1949-50,  Dad  was  in  Boise  in  the  legislature,  so  we 
iid  all  the  milking.  We  would  milk  in  shifts.  Man,  was  it  cold  —  50  degrees 
->elow  zero.  The  milk  turned  to  ice  cream  by  the  time  we  made  it  to  the  house. 
Ml  we  had  to  do  was  add  fruit.  In  those  days,  we  made  a  lot  of  ice  cream  —  good 
;tuff. 
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Milking  cows  in  the  summer  was  fun.  We  would  sometimes  get  in  milk 
fights  —  squirting  each  other.  I  usually  won  against  Kendall.  My  cow,  Shorty, 
had  big  teats.  She  was  easy  to  milk.  Kendall's  cow,  Moose  Face,  had  little  teats 
and  was  hard  to  milk.  So  I  learned  a  lesson  in  life:  if  you  go  to  war  you  stand  a 
better  chance  at  victory  if  you  have  stronger  fire  power.  Too  bad  Bush  and 
Cheney  didn't  milk  cows  when  they  were  kids. 

As  kids,  we  would  herd  cows  along  the  roadways  —  our  roads  were  not 
paved.  We  had  wide  barrow  pits  with  lots  of  feed.  Can  you  imagine  us  herding 
cows  today  with  the  pervert  drivers  going  90  miles  per  hour.  Now  you  know  why 
I  prefer  the  old  days. 

I  gotta  tell  you  about  the  power  of  prayer.  Our  homestead  was  separated 
from  our  2  fields  by  one  quarter  to  one  half  mile,  and  in  the  fall  we  would  drive 
the  cows  to  the  South  Field  to  eat  alfalfa.  Well,  when  there's  frost  and  wind, 
alfalfa  is  potent  stuff.  It  can  make  animals  bloat.  The  older  family  members  were 
gone  one  day  when  I  brought  the  cows  home  for  milking.  When  we  made  it  to  the 
corral,  Shorty  was  bloated  and  having  a  hard  time  breathing.  I  tried  sticking  her 
with  a  knife.  That  didn't  work  because  I  didn't  poke  her  very  hard.  After  all,  she 
was  my  cow  and  I  loved  her.  So  I  knelt  by  the  straw  stack  and  prayed.  When  I 
got  up,  I  knew  what  to  do.  I  rode  my  bike  to  Ucon  (I  went  about  200  miles  per 
hour);  bought  2  bottles  of  Seven-Up;  returned  home  and  got  both  bottles  down 
Shorty's  hatch.  Wow!  talk  about  a  cannon!  Patton  should  have  had  Shorty 
instead  of  his  worthless  dog,  and  the  war  would  have  ended  sooner.  Shorty 
belched  green  goo  about  50  yards  and  shortly  thereafter,  she  was  okay.  I  promised 
God  I  would  never  doubt  the  power  of  prayer,  and  that  makes  it  real  easy  to 
believe  the  Joseph  Smith  story. 

Growing  up  was  a  great  adventure.  We  worked  hard,  but  had  a  lot  of  fun 
along  with  the  work.  We  didn't  have  an  indoor  toilet,  so  we  had  to  visit  the 
"Sweet  Surrender,"  the  outhouse,  located  some  distance  from  the  house.  Along 
with  taking  care  of  our  duty,  that  little  house  of  necessity  was  an  information 
center  —  Sears  Roebuck  and  J.  C.  Pennies  catalogs,  with  an  assortment  of  other 
daily  journals.  But  even  more  important  were  the  songs  that  were  sung,  the 
speeches  that  were  made,  the  dreams  that  were  dreamed,  the  battles  that  were 
won,  and  the  general  feeling  of  contentment.  The  negative  part  of  the  outhouse 
journey  was  when,  after  dark  on  a  cold  winter  night,  I  had  to  solo  that  trip. 

I  remember  reading  a  lot  of  books  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  came  in  second  place 
and  won  a  flashlight.  The  nightly  visits  to  the  outhouse  weren't  quite  so  scan 
with  the  flashlight. 

Interesting  that  when  years  later  I  would  turn  water  on  the  farm  at  night,  1 
would  enjoy  it.    The  night  became  my  friend. 
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My  childhood  days  were  good  days.  I  worked  hard,  milking  cows,  tromping 
hay,  running  the  derrick  tractor,  hoeing  beets,  picking  spuds,  herding  cows, 
slopping  hogs,  shoveling  grain,  hauling  "sunshine"  (manure),  weeding  potatoes, 
cutting  peas,  cutting  spuds,  and  docking  lambs  (with  Uncle  Howard).  But  I  had 
a  lot  of  fun  playing  cowboys  and  Indians,  sword  fighting,  swimming  in  the  canals, 
making  farms  under  the  church  house  trees,  jumping  off  haystacks,  playing  late 
night  games  of  run  sheep  run,  kick  the  can,  dare-base,  fox  and  geese,  hockey  in 
the  canals  during  winter,  or  drinking  homemade  root  beer  and  eating  homemade 
ice  cream.  We  would  box  in  a  ring  that  Alyn  made  with  fencing  posts  and  ropes. 
We  boxed  with  gloves  received  from  Santa  one  Christmas.  We  really  became 
quite  good  at  it.  That  training,  along  with  help  from  J.  Darwin  Baxter  at  school, 
who  organized  a  junior  high  boxing  team,    saved  my  bacon  a  couple  of  times. 

We  used  to  make  our  own  farm  toys.  We  didn't  have  money,  so  we  made 
everything.  It  was  good  stuff.  We  had  a  friend,  Jim  McDow,  who  worked  for 
Miskin  Scraper  Works,  and  he  would  supply  us  with  slugs  and  other  metal  parts 
to  make  our  tractors  and  trucks.  Willows  were  plentiful  for  derricks  and  fence 
posts.  Farm  buildings  would  be  built  from  boards  gathered  from  the  roadside. 
When  the  peas  were  on,  we  made  little  boats  from  pea  pods  and  raced  them  down 
potato  rows.  Whistles,  made  from  willows,  were  given  to  us  by  Tutor  Seivers  who 
was  a  master  whistle-maker. 

During  the  winter  of  '49'  we  were  out  of  school  due  to  road  closures  of 
drifted  snow  for  6  weeks.  Nobody  could  go  anywhere.  What  a  blast!  We  played 
ball  in  the  Ucon  High  School  gym  in  the  morning  and  played  Tarzan  off  the  trees 
and  drifts  in  the  afternoons.  Karl  Devenport  would  entrust  the  key  to  one  of  the 
older  boys,  so  we  could  get  in  the  school. 

We  had  really  good  neighbors:  Woodland,  Clegg,  Higgenbothum,  Jensen, 
Bills,  Clayton,  the  Joneses,  Saunders,  the  Seivers  families,  Hill,  Devenport,  Defie, 
Fretwell,  Keele,  Miskin,  Miles,  Jenkins,  Dustin,  Forbes,  Simmons,  McDow,  and 
Grandma  Andrus.   They  each  had  their  role  to  play  in  my  life. 

Grandma  Andrus  was  the  Divine  one  of  Ucon.  She  didn't  go  to  church  while 
I  knew  her.  She  couldn't  walk  very  well,  but  she  had  been  a  spiritual  giant  all  her 
life  serving  with  her  husband,  Bishop  Robert,  for  18  years  and  blessing  the  lives 
of  many.  She  spoke  in  tongues  and  blessed  people.  She  didn't  need  the 
priesthood,  she  had  faith. 

After  Tutor  the  whistle  man,  came  Higg,  the  strawberry  man.  We  made  25 
cents  per  day  picking  berries.  Tom  Clayton  kept  us  in  fish  from  the  canals.  Karl 
Seivers  was  the  grader  man.  He  kept  us  plowed  out  in  the  winter.  Jim  McDow 
was  our  best  friend.  Eph  and  Bertha  Woodland  were  the  workers  and  Bertha  was 
he  philosopher.  By  Hill  and  Spence  Jenkins  were  the  holy  ones.  Arthur  Miskin 
as  the  inventor  and  his  wife  was  our  dear  companion  in  Primary.   Luvina  would 
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pack  us  kids  in  her  '49  Ford  and  take  us  to  the  movies,  Lava  Hot  Springs,  and  all 
over.  Billie  Bills  dug  graves  in  the  cemetery.  Percy  Jones  helped  Dad  with  tools 
on  repair  jobs.  Kenny  Dustin  was  the  dynamite  man  —  he  helped  bring  down  the 
old  church.  Grandma  Andrus,  the  Divine,  didn't  have  the  Priesthood,  but  she  had 
faith  to  move  mountains. 

I  always  wanted  to  be  a  cowboy  and  have  a  horse.  One  day  Elmer  Curtis 
pulled  into  the  yard  and  unloaded  an  older  white  horse  that  came  out  of  Salmon. 
I  knew  that  I  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  Paint  was  an  old  horse,  but  really  fast. 
On  the  twenty-forth  of  July  we  would  celebrate  in  the  trees  at  the  church  house 
where  I  now  live.  Part  of  the  celebration  was  racing  horses  on  the  track  where 
Frank  Mahoney  now  lives.  They  had  different  races,  but  I  remember  Ray 
Peterson  and  I  won  the  partner  race  (involving  Paint).  I  also  rode  Paint  to  the 
Ucon  stockyards  where  we  played  cowboys  and  Indians.  How  Dad  ever  afforded 
Paint,  I  don't  know,  but  he  loved  us  kids. 

Some  of  my  class  friends  as  a  young  boy  were  Gordon  Harmon,  Gary 
Guyman,  Ray  Peterson,  Bob  Barrie,  Lee  Bowles,  Gordon  Woolf  —  all  my  age. 
Then  there  were  Neil  Sargent  and  Larry  Andrus  —  Gordon's  age.  Kendall  and  I 
chased  around  with  Warner  Bowne  until  he  got  us  in  trouble  and  his  family 
moved  to  Shelley  which  was  probably  a  good  thing  for  me.  Warner  had  a  lot  of 
talent,  but  he  always  wanted  to  do  naughty.  When  I  got  into  trouble  with 
Warner,  I  had  to  ride  to  town  in  a  police  car.  I  was  scared  to  death,  but  Dad  had 
told  me  before  I  left  to  be  honest,  tell  the  truth,  and  everything  would  come  out 
okay.   It  did.   Good  friends  are  a  must  and  a  naughty  friend  means  trouble. 

I'm  doggone  thankful  I  grew  up  in  a  home  free  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  We 
heard  a  lot  of  cuss  words,  but  never  dirty  stories. 

On  occasion  we  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  Saturday  matinee  at  the 
Paramount  Theater.  Wow!  A  dime  to  get  in,  nickel  popcorn,  Roy  Rogers  and 
Trigger  on  the  screen.  The  best  entertainment  was  the  town  marshal,  Bill  Pointer. 
I  guess  every  town  has  one.  Bill  was  a  little  short  of  a  full  stack.  Today  we'd  call 
him  gifted.  When  the  bad  guys  were  going  to  shoot  Roy,  Bill,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  theater  with  his  long  legs  stretched  out  over  several  seats,  would 
jump  to  his  feet  and  shout  a  warning  to  Roy  about  the  dirty  S.  O.  B.  who  was 
sneaking  up  on  him.  I  remember  one  summer  I  was  working  for  Bonneville 
County  Road  and  Bridge.  We  were  in  a  pickup  heading  across  the  Broadway 
Bridge  and  there  was  traffic  backed  up  and  some  kind  of  commotion.  Bill,  who 
carried  a  sheriffs  badge  and  a  cap  pistol,  had  stopped  a  motorist  from  out  of  town 
and  was  gonna  shoot  him.  Burt  Ingram  talked  Bill  out  of  it,  apologized  to  the 
tourists,  and  things  got  back  to  normal.   Fun,  fun  days!    Great  days! 

My  older  brother,  Alyn,  was  my  boyhood  hero.  He  was  the  best  football 
player  Ucon  had.     But  he  was  more  than  that.     He  was  my  big  brother,  fair, 
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honest,  a  Priesthood  man,  plus  he  had  a  good-looking  high  school  sweetheart. 
Alyn  was  the  first  in  Dad's  family  to  serve  a  mission  and  set  a  good  example  for 
me.   He  was  a  scholarly  man,  a  man  of  impeccable  order. 

My  potato  picking  partner  was  my  sister,  Geniece,  and  we  were  fast.  The 
only  people  who  beat  us  were  Mr. /Mrs.  Woodland  and  Billie  Bills  who  worked 
alone  in  harness.  I  have  always  had  a  worshipful  respect  for  my  sister,  Geniece. 
Any  young  man  of  any  worth  would  want  to  marry  a  girl  like  her.  I  often  think, 
God  must  have  sent  one  of  His  special  angels  to  administer  to  us  through  my  sister 
Geniece.  She  has  administered  to  the  needs  of  so  many  for  all  her  life.  I 
remember  at  home  she  worked  like  a  trooper  to  help  Mother.  She  always  keeps 
a  clean  home  and  is  a  good  cook.    She  has  the  fine  qualities  of  Mom. 

My  buddy  in  the  family,  while  growing  up,  was  Kendall.  We  did  and  do  a  lot 
of  stuff  together,  except,  marriage  changed  that  somewhat. 

Kendall  was  a  hard  worker  and  in  his  teenage  years  he  was  Dad's  right-hand 
man  —  farm,  mail,  and  trouble-shooter.  Dad  needed  Alyn  in  early  married  life. 
He  needed  Kendall  in  later  family  life. 

We  worked  hard  together.  Bucking  spuds  was  perhaps  the  hardest  job,  ever 
more  so  than  bucking  hay.  Kendall  and  I  would  hire  out  to  the  Sargents  of  Ucon 
after  helping  Dad  with  spuds  and  we  would  go  until  about  2-3  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

We  did  not  only  our  farm  work,  but  Uncle  Jack's  and  Uncle  Howard's  as 
well.  Plus,  we  helped  Dad  do  custom  work  for  others.  In  fact,  Kendall  and  I 
plowed  and  farmed  up  and  down  the  Snake  River  Valley  for  a  lot  of  fellows  for 
several  years.  Even  with  all  the  hard  work,  no  time  to  sleep,  breakdowns,  and  not 
eing  paid  for  work  done,  they  were  good  years,  and  we  would  on  occasion,  just 
on  occasion  mind  you,  stop  for  sodas  and  burgers. 

I  love  the  independence  of  farming.  Kendall  went  his  way  and  I  went  mine 
and  we  both  brought  an  end  to  custom  farming.  He  milked  cows  for  a  few  years 
and  I  went  into  the  beef  business.   We  both  still  farm. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  my  school  days.  I  went  to  school  at  Ucon  and 
Ammon  —  Ucon  Grade  School,  Bonneville  Junior  High  School  at  Ucon,  and 
Bonneville  High  School  at  Ammon.    I  graduated  in  1955. 

A  highlight  in  grade  school  was  when  Harry  Truman  and  Thomas  Dewey 
ere  presidential  candidates.  I  got  in  a  fight  over  the  election.  Rulon  Simmons, 
principal  and  teacher,  solved  the  problem  by  clearing  desks  to  form  a  boxing  ring, 
took  on  the  Republicans  and  pulled  off  a  victory  for  Truman.  Incidentally, 
)ewey  was  announced  the  winner,  but  Truman  actually  won.  The  polls  were 
>vrong. 

We  had  a  reading  contest  in  the  sixth  grade  and  as  second  place  winner,  1 
cad  32  books.  I  received  a  flashlight.  That  was  very  important  to  me.   I  wanted 
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that  flashlight  badly.  I  was  scared  to  death  to  go  to  the  outhouse  during  nighttime. 
We  had  no  flashlight.  This  flashlight  gave  me  courage  to  do  my  night's  duty. 
More  importantly,  though,  I  developed  a  love  for  reading  that  has  helped  me  a  life- 
time.  I'm  a  good  reader  with  good  comprehension. 

While  in  grade  school,  I  swapped  lunches  with  Ray  Peterson.  Ray  liked 
homemade  bread.  I  liked  store-bought.  Ray  liked  jam  sandwiches.  I  liked  ham. 
Ray  liked  chocolate  cake.   I  liked  angel's  food. 

I  remember  going  to  the  high  school  to  watch  some  of  Hester  Devenport's 
mysteries.  They  were  always  better  than  downtown  movies.  Hester  was  a 
perfectionist  in  drama  and  everything  she  did. 

I  remember  my  first  love  in  grade  school  was  a  pretty  blond  by  the  name  of 
Louise  Johnson.  She  was  so  cute.  The  first  girl  I  ever  kissed  (in  grade  school)  was 
my  cousin  Sharon  Andrus. 

It  was  not  improper  to  be  whipped  with  a  paddle  for  improper  behavior  in 
school.  Once  I  dropped  my  pants  and  was  whipped  over  a  table  for  calling  kids 
on  the  playground  "drunks."   It  was  all  in  fun,  but  no  matter. 

Special  teachers  in  school  were  Mrs.  Ririe,  Mrs.  Browning,  Rip  Stoddard,  J. 
Darwin  Baxter,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Lockyer,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  Marcel  Bird. 

My  high  school  days  were  fantastic.  I  didn't  do  sports  in  high  school.  I'd  go 
to  school  several  weeks  after  school  started,  due  to  my  work  on  threshing  crews. 
Plus,  I  didn't  have  any  great  desire  to  do  sports.  I  did  a  lot  with  music  and  it  has 
been  good  to  me.  I  sang  for  Marcel  Bird  in  the  choir  —  a  quartet  with  Jim 
Scoresby,  Larry  Andrus,  and  Jerry  Stucki.  Carolyn  Lott,  on  occasion,  was  our 
accompanist.  I  did  solo  work  and,  believe  it  or  not,  took  superior  at  state  music 
contests  as  a  tenor.  I  participated  in  school  musical  productions.  Mona  Andrus 
(my  second  cousin)  played  for  me  throughout  high  school  and  college.  She  was 
fantastic. 

Marcel  Bird  was  the  greatest  —  a  fantastic  man  and  musician.  May  God 
prepare  a  place  for  him  in  His  kingdom.  Bird  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  was, 
before  death,  a  recluse  and  an  alcoholic  —  so  tragic  for  so  great  a  man.  We  who 
knew  him  are  all  guilty  of  neglect.  Reader,  take  time  out  to  let  people  know  you 
care  before  it's  too  late. 

I  was  active  in  FFA  (Future  Farmers  of  America)  and  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  area  in  a  contest  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  but  didn't  go  —  I  was  broke. 
I  learned  how  to  weld,  thanks  to  Elmer  Belnap,  our  advisor.  I  also  took  first  place 
in  an  FFA  county  speech  contest. 

I  learned  in  public  school,  as  a  student,  why  teachers  were  so  good  or  not  so 
good.  I've  never  forgotten  and  I've  tried  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  in  my  own 
teaching  career.  Good  teachers  care  about  kids  first  and  foremost.  Good  teachers 
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are  fair  and  just.  Good  teachers  go  the  second  mile.  Good  teachers  are 
knowledgeable  and  know  how  to  use  it. 

I  remember  a  teacher  who  was  a  coach  who  often  left  the  room  for  a  long 
time.  We  would  read  and  do  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  never 
discussed  anything,  and  that  was  in  a  subject  that  I  have  taught  for  many  years. 
I  vowed  I  would  not  teach  that  way,  and  I  never  have.  Cheers  for  the  many  good 
teachers  who  have  helped  their  students  make  America  a  fit  place  to  live  in. 

School,  then,  was  more  difficult  than  now.  Kids  mostly  stayed  in  class. 
There  were  not  so  many  school-excused  activities.  We  were  expected  by  parents 
and  teachers  to  work  hard.  Many  parents  now  want  something  for  nothing  for 
their  kids.  We  had  no  drugs  and  very  little  alcohol  abuse  in  those  days  of  school. 

We  had  a  lot  of  social  fun  in  high  school.  The  first  girl  I  kissed  in  high 
school  was  Carolyn  Lott.  In  assemblies  and  dances,  we  kept  costs  down  so 
everyone  could  participate.  We  danced  every  Saturday  night  in  the  North  Idaho 
Falls  Stake  Center  on  First  Street.  We  danced  in  a  large  upstairs  hall  to  live 
music.  After  the  dance,  we  would  go  out  for  ice  cream  and  root  beer  or  burgers 
at  our  favorite  spots.  We  always  had  good,  clean  fun.  I  never  did  anything  I  was 
ashamed  of. 

Very  few  kids  drove  vehicles  to  school  —  almost  everyone  rode  buses.  We 
had  a  lot  of  fun  drivers,  teachers,  and  janitors.   We  were  one  family. 

During  my  school  days,  the  feminist  and  minority  movements,  which  were 
both  necessary,  actually  developed  into  negative  and  reactionary  movements, 
taking  the  enjoyment  and  meaning  out  of  life.   Life  is  becoming  very  sterile. 

I  worked  a  lot  for  others  while  a  high  school  student.  I  worked  for  Harry 
Woodland,  Taylor  Lott,  and  Carl  McDaniel.  I  hauled  hay,  moved  pipe,  shocked 
grain,  ran  a  bundle  wagon  on  the  threshing  crew  of  Lott,  Harmon,  Jenkins,  and 
Byrum.   I  plowed,  planted  grain  and  spuds,  baled  hay,  and  bucked  spuds. 

I  lived  in  Swan  Valley  one  summer  and  worked  for  Bonnie  and  Carl 
McDaniel.  That  was  a  fun  summer.  That  was  the  summer  they  built  Palisades 
3am  and  I  watched  them  work  at  nights.  I  dated  3  girls  from  the  Valley,  and  they 
were  special  (Karen,  Marge,  and  Jane).  But  my  heart  was  broken,  when  in 
Holland  as  a  missionary,  Mother  wrote  me  that  Bonnie  and  Karl's  girl,  Mary  Gale, 
was  killed.  Her  tractor  went  off  in  the  Snake  River.  Today  Swan  Valley,  that 
alley  I  loved  so  much  for  its  pristine  beauty,  has  become  corrupted  by 
levelopment  from  out'of-staters. 

I  liked  working  for  Taylor  Lott.  I  slept  in  a  tent  by  the  River,  had  my  own 
lorse  to  ride  in  the  evenings.  I  would  ride  him  around  that  mountain  road  with 
lothing  on  but  my  shorts.  I  remember  practicing  my  fast  draw  with  a  .22  pistol, 
shot  so  many  squirrels,  and  rock  chucks  on  occasion  that  I  repented  one  day  and 
tarted  shooting  cans  and  bottles.     The  deer  and  elk  would  come  down  to  the 
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River  to  water  about  4:30  to  5:00  in  the  morning  when  I'd  go  to  move  pipe.  They 
were  so  beautiful.    I've  never  been  able  to  shoot  them. 

I  liked  working  Taylor's  Cat.  It  was  hot  and  dirty  work,  but  for  me  it  was  fun 
running  a  crawler.  Dad  had  Farmall  tractors:  A,  C,  Super  C,  and  H.  Uncle 
Howard  had  a  B.F.  Avery.  The  tractor  and  Unc  got  along  fine  (took  'em  forever 
to  do  a  job).   He  finally  bought  an  H.    I  own  that  tractor  today. 

I  froze  the  water  in  Dad's  C  tractor.  I  forgot  to  drain  the  water  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  were  too  poor  to  buy  antifreeze.  Also,  I  remember  snapping  the 
drive-line  on  the  old  International  pickup,  just  fooling  around.  Kendall  was  with 
me.  I  could  have  well  blamed  it  on  him,  but  I  did  it.  Dad  still  fed  me  and  put  up 
with  me.  I'll  bet  he  wished  Mom  had  gone  ahead  with  that  swap  when  I  was  born. 

Oh,  the  days  of  youth  and  glory  —  would  that  I  could  have  them  again.  I 
believe  that  all  the  evils  of  the  world  could  be  done  away  with  if  everybody  could 
work  hard  and  have  the  kind  of  friends  and  neighbors  I  had.  Today,  for  the  most 
part  in  this  country,  our  kids  are  spoiled.  They  don't  work;  and  they  have  too 
many  toys. 

I  graduated  from  Bonneville  High  School  in  1955.  I  attended  Ricks  College 
before  going  on  a  mission.  Ricks  College  was  the  fun  years  where  I  sang  a  lot.  I 
sang  in  the  Messiah  and  an  operetta.  I  starred  in  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court.   We  also  did  a  lot  of  singing  throughout  the  valley. 

Dad  and  Mom  encouraged  us  to  further  our  education,  but  we  had  to  do  it 
on  our  own.  They  had  no  money.  So  I  worked  a  lot.  At  Ricks,  I  worked  in  a 
'tator  warehouse  for  Remington's.  We  loaded  railroad  cars  at  night  and  I  was 
boiler  operator  at  the  college. 

I  wore  a  green  uniform  during  basic  training  at  Ford  Ord,  California  starting 
in  1955.  I  had  a  6-year  hitch  in  the  Army  Reserve.  My  M.O.S.  was  chef  and 
combat  infantry.  We  never  were  activated,  even  though  we  had  Viet  Nam.  The 
Idaho  Guard  went,  but  we  stayed  home.  We  had  Viet  Nam  guys  come  out  to  the 
Pocatello  Airport,  where  we  had  our  meetings,  and  train  us  in  marshal  arts  and 
Vietcong  booby  traps.  My  rank  was  E-4.  I  declined  my  E-5  and  also  officer 
training  school.  I  just  wanted  out.  I  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
I  was  platoon  leader  at  Fort  Ord,  but  I  got  in  trouble  mouthing  off  at  the  First 
Sergeant.  He  didn't  like  a  Negro  kid  in  my  platoon  and  I  defended  the  Black,  so 
the  two  of  us  did  K.P.  duty  and  policed  the  parade  ground  all  night.  You  have  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  nonsense  in  the  military. 

I  served  a  mission  for  the  church  from  October  1957  to  May  1960.  I  served 
in  the  Netherlands  (Holland)  and  part  of  Belgium.  It  was  a  good  experience. 
When  I  was  in  the  mission  field,  Dad  sent  me  $50  per  month.  A  lot  of  money 
then.  Mom  and  Dad  never  had  money.  Dad  couldn't  have  done  it  without 
Kendall.    I'm  in  their  debt. 
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I  also  served  3  stake  missions.  The  last  one  with  my  wife,  Jean.  The  first 
and  last  were  the  good  missions.  Our  baptisms  in  Holland  brought  some  very 
special  people  into  the  Kingdom.  The  mission  that  Jean  and  I  served  ended  with 
some  good  people  being  activated  and  baptized.  I  became  a  much  better  person 
as  a  result  of  those  missions. 

Bob  DeRuijter,  Brother  and  Sister  Visser,  Thomas  Kraijveld,  the  Olie 
family,  Sister  LaFrandt,  all  beautiful  people,  and  their  posterity  now  bless  the 
Church.  I  was  privileged,  while  serving  in  Holland,  to  serve  as  Branch  President, 
District  President,  and  Traveling  Elder.  Here  at  home  I  was  benched  by  the 
locals,  but  that's  O.K.  —  it's  not  my  loss  entirely.  My  jobs  in  the  Church  in  Ucon 
have  been  teaching  the  teenagers,  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Class,  and  the  Gospel 
Essentials  Class.  I  have  been  Priesthood  adviser  to  the  Teachers  Quorum,  a 
Seventy,  a  High  Priest  Group  leader,  an  Elders  Quorum  President,  a  couple  of 
times  in  Stake  Sunday  School  leadership,  Ward  Sunday  School  leadership,  but 
never  in  a  bishopric  or  on  a  high  council.   Those  jobs  were  reserved  for  others. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  weakness  in  the  Mormon  church  at  the  local  level 
is  a  lack  of  true  leadership.  People  need  to  be  loved.  Locally,  we  don't  do  that  as 
well  as  we  should.   Love,  I  say,  can  overcome  all  obstacles. 

My  mission  to  Holland  was  the  right  time  for  me.  We  were  given  freedom 
to  use  our  intellect  and  talents.  We  did  our  own  lessons.  We  gave  performances 
with  an  all-mission  choir.  We  played  tournament  basketball  with  the  Dutch  cops. 
We  taught  at  the  University.  We  had  a  few  miracles  happen  in  Holland,  and  as 
a  result  I  have  a  strong  testimony  of  the  Restored  Gospel.  God  lives.  Christ  is  our 
Savior.     There  is  life  after  death. 

Before  I  talk  about  my  family,  I  will  talk  about  Dad  and  Mother.  I  worshiped 
my  father.  I  believed  him  to  be  the  most  courageous  man  alive  —  a  giant  among 
men.  Dad  was  not  the  five-and-dime  Church  member  that  so  many  are.  He  was 
a  religious  man  with  a  firm  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  never  a  bishop,  stake 
president,  member  of  the  high  council,  but  he  was  a  leader  among  men  in  non- 
Mormon  circles.  He  was  clean  and  strong.  I  remember  as  state  land  agent  when 
he  traveled  with  the  State  Land  Board,  they  had  their  alcohol  and  expensive  food, 
while  Dad  had  buttermilk  and  chili.  The  State  picked  up  the  tab  and  Dad 
espected  that.  Members  of  the  Land  Board  learned  an  important  lesson  from  Dad 
md  he  was  greatly  respected  by  them. 

Dad  was  well-versed  in  the  Gospel  and  was  solid  in  its  principles.  He  was  the 
3est  possible  example.  Dad  could  swear  up  a  storm,  and  yet,  through  his  other 
irtues,  still  stand  close  to  Jesus  Christ  in  my  eyes.  He  was  never  a  back-biter  or 
wo-faced,  but  rather  was  forthright  and  honest.  The  Prophet  Joseph  was  his 
lero,  and  Joseph  Smith  was  a  good  man.  Dad  taught  me  the  right  stuff  and  I  am 
n  his  debt  to  do  well.   Dad  was  a  generous  man.   The  real  measure  of  virtue  and 
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charity  is  when  one  is  down  and  out  and  has  nothing,  he  still  comes  to  the  aid  of 
other  people.  Dad  did  that.  I  have  never  seen  virtue  in  the  rich  giving  money  as 
a  tax  write-off.  Dad  has  stood  alone  defending  right.  I  will  never  know  how  tough 
it  was  for  Dad  during  days  of  the  school  consolidation  and  attendant  problems. 
It  became  religious  as  well  as  political  because  Dad  defended  a  constitutional 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  the  right  of  the  people  to  vote,  and  was  sustained 
by  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court.  Dad  was  ridiculed  by  some  lower  lights  in  the 
Church  and  community. 

My  mother  was  one  of  God's  angels  on  earth.  She  simply  did  not  have  faults. 
She  bore  9  kids,  kept  them  fed  and  clean.  She  did  her  church  work,  taught  school 
from  time  to  time,  served  in  the  DUP  (Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers),  and 
remained  a  faithful  companion  and  mother.  She  was  not  an  exotic  cook,  but  her 
food  was  out  of  this  world  —  spuds,  gravy,  roast,  salad,  noodles,  carrot  pudding, 
turkey  stuffing,  tomatoes,  and  bread.  Mother  never  spoke  negatively  of  anybody. 
She  was  a  true  Christian.  She  never  took  credit  for  her  Christian  acts  of  kindness 
toward  others.  She  loved  her  man  and  her  kids.  She  never  complained,  though 
she  suffered  a  lot  of  pain  in  life. 

I  remember  the  morning  she  died.  She  called  Jean  on  the  phone  only  when 
she  knew  I'd  be  up  to  chore  about  5:00,  and  she  said  she  needed  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  She  had  suffered  all  night.  Jean  and  I  went  to  her  home,  and  Jean  drove 
her  to  the  hospital.  I  believe  she  wanted  Jean  to  be  with  her  —  a  compliment  to 
my  wife.  Before  we  left,  Mom  asked  me  to  give  her  a  blessing  which  I  did.  I  left 
the  hospital  and  ran  out  to  school  to  get  someone  to  cover  my  classes.  Jean  called 
the  school  and  said  Mom  was  in  a  bad  way  and  to  hurry  back.  Jean  had  called  the 
family  members  and  they  were  all  there.  It  was  Mom's  wish  that  she  not  be  put 
on  life-support,  and  she  died  shortly  after  my  return.  She  had  asked  Jean  to  pay 
her  tithing  and  gave  her  $68.00.  That  was  important  to  her.  Now,  on  to  my 
married  life. 

Married  life  is  bliss.  I'm  married  to  a  really  good  woman,  Jean  Caroline 
McBride,  from  Burley,  actually  View,  Idaho  —  a  hard-working  farm  girl.  She 
grew  up  hoeing  beets,  riding  derrick  horse,  and  milking  cows.  No  wonder  she  is 
not  afraid  to  work.  She  was  a  poverty  girl  and  I  was  a  poverty  boy  and  our  kids 
are  poverty  kids.  But  we  help  other  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we  and 
we've  always  paid  our  bills  and  had  bread  on  the  table.  We've  always  paid  a  tenth 
of  our  increase  and  have  paid  to  humanitarian  relief.  We've  been  honest  in 
payment  of  our  taxes.  We  love  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  We  have  no  malice  due  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  In  fact,  our  youngest  daughter  is  married  to  a  Black,  and  he 
is  a  good  man. 

Jean  and  I  met  the  fall  of  1960  at  Ricks  College  and  were  married  September 
1 ,  1961  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  We  literally  bumped  heads  scrubbing  pots  and 
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pans  at  the  cafeteria  at  Ricks.  I  ran  the  boilers  and  Jean  worked  at  the  cafeteria. 
My  boilers  lost  steam  for  awhile,  so  while  it  fired  up  again,  I  went  up  to  the 
cafeteria  to  help  out.  I  walked  Jean  home  to  the  dorm  on  College  Avenue,  and 
our  courtship  was  off  and  runnin'.  I  dated  a  lot  of  girls,  but  this  girl  was  different. 
I  liked  the  way  she  cuddled.  She  wasn't  mouthy,  but  rather  quiet.  Jean 
throughout  the  years  has  never  nagged  or  complained.  She  has  lived  on  very  little 
money.  She  has  never  traveled  far.  What  money  she  has  had  has  been  given  to 
the  kids  and  co-workers  at  the  hospital.  She  has  been  a  good  mom  to  7  kids  and 
worked  as  a  nurse  for  many  years.  I  was  rarely  home  while  our  kids  grew  up. 
Jean  was  always  there  for  them,  being  both  mom  and  dad.  Jean  has  a  very  tender 
heart  and  has  many  friends  who  need  her  kindly  character.  She  has  given  birth 
to  7  kids  and  I  love  them  all  and  I'm  proud  of  their  characters.  They  haven't 
made  a  lot  of  money  and  they  are  not  hot  shots  in  society  and  the  church,  but  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  salt  of  the  earth  —  kind  people.  Honesty  is  a  needed 
virtue.  Our  kids  are  honest.  Dependability  is  another  virtue.  Our  kids  are 
dependable.   They  don't  pretend  to  be  something  they  are  not. 

Our  children  are:  Kerry  Robert,  CharDawn  (Willis),  Charles  Thayne, 
Stephanie  (Baldwin),  Patrick  Shaun,  Kate  (Hanks),  and  Jamie  (Sheppard). 

Our  girls  only  received  1  name  because  we  didn't  want  to  burden  them  with 
too  many  names  should  they  marry.  That  saves  ink  and  paper  and  is  less 
confusing.  The  boys  got  a  couple  of  names  so  they  could  brag  about  their  2 
names. 

Kerry  was  married  to  a  Salt  Lake  girl,  Wendy,  but  she  left  him  some  years 
ago.  Kerry  was  my  right-hand  man  growing  up.  He  was  good  with  machinery.  He 
is  very  family-oriented  and  proud  of  his  heritage.  Kerry  served  a  mission  to 
Canada. 

CharDawn,  our  first  daughter,  is  a  whirlwind  —  here,  there,  everywhere, 
doing  everything  at  the  same  time.  She  and  Blair  have  5  children:  Matasia, 
Curtis,  Keysha,  Pearce,  and  Alyssa.  She  and  Kerry  were  pals.  Kerry  was  very 
protective  of  her.  She  teaches  first  grade  at  Fairview  Elementary  School. 
harDawn  served  a  mission  to  Hawaii. 

Thayne  was  a  tease,  but  also  somewhat  shy.  He  married  a  Washington  girl, 
Tammy,  and  they  have  3  kids:  Kayla,  Natalie,  and  Sam.  Thayne  was  also  good 
it  helping  me  with  tractor  work.  He  is  a  very  determined  young  man.  Thayne 
erved  a  mission  to  Virginia. 

Stephanie  liked  everybody  and  everybody  liked  her.  She  married  Darrin 
aldwin  and  they  have  4  kids:  Kyle,  Nathan,  Tyson,  and  Jacklyn.  Stephanie  is  the 
eacher.    She  followed  in  my  footsteps.    Stephanie  served  a  mission  to  Spain. 

Patrick  is  the  youngest  boy.  He  was  from  another  planet.  He  marched  to  a 
Hfferent  drum  beat.     He  made  an  old  man  out  of  me,  but  is  now  married  to 
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Stephanie  Ritchie  and  they  have  2  boys,  Sullivan  and  Duncan,  and  2  girls,  Sophie 
and  Daphne.    Pat  bought  my  farm.    He  works  with  the  young  men  in  his  ward. 

Kate  was  the  holy  one.  She  is  married  to  Josh  from  Salt  Lake.  She  got  a 
ready-made  family  of  2:  Ashton  and  Gavvy.  She  works  in  the  hospital  business. 
Kate  served  a  mission  to  Micronesia. 

Jamie  is  the  caboose  and  she  finished  off  my  gray  hair  and  lined  face.  She 
was  my  helper  with  the  baby  calves  and  bum  lambs.  She  is  married  to  Lou  and 
they  live  in  Boise.   They  have  one  son,  JaMarcus. 

Jean  and  I  built  our  home  in  Ucon  in  1967  where  the  Ucon  Church  house 
once  stood.  That  is  where  we  raised  our  family.  That  is  where  we  live  now.  And 
that  is  where  our  family  congregate  for  reunions  and  visits. 

My  work  experience  is  listed  as  follows:  Along  with  farm  work  I  drove  truck 
for  Bonneville  County;  I  Worked  on  the  Road  and  Bridge  gang  for  Bonneville 
County;  I  drove  delivery  truck  for  Associated  Grocers  of  Idaho;  I  Worked  on  a 
survey  crew  on  Interstate  1 5 ;  I  Was  head  compaction  expert  for  1-15  construction, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  I  welded  for  Hallway  Manufacturing  and  Miskin  Scraper 
Works;  I  ran  the  boilers  at  Ricks  College;  I  worked  maintenance  at  Idaho  State 
University;  I  worked  at  Andy's  Service  Station,  the  night  shift;  I  worked  a  night 
shift  at  U  and  I  Sugar  Company;  I  worked  a  night  shift  at  Idaho  Potato  Growers; 
I  fueled  airlines  at  the  Idaho  Falls  airport;  I  was  night  custodian  for  the  Seminary 
at  Bonneville;  I  was  custodian  for  the  Annex  Building  at  Bonneville;  I  custom 
plowed  with  the  help  of  Kerry  and  Thayne;  I  taught  school  at  Bonneville  High 
School  for  34  years;  I  taught  Government  and  Economics  at  Skyline  High  School 
in  a  summer  program  for  20  years;  I  taught  night  school  at  Idaho  Falls  High 
School;  I  taught  citizen  classes  for  adults  for  the  State  of  Idaho  for  a  dozen  years; 
I  was  coordinator  for  I.S.U.  evening  classes  at  Eagle  Rock  Jr.  High  School  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  I  taught  government  for  Senior  Citizens  wanting  to  get  their 
G.E.D. 

My  teaching  years  were  good  to  me.  My  Patriarchal  Blessing  stated  that 
many  would  call  me  blessed.  Well,  that  may  have  been  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  more  than  within  the  church,  except  for  the  mission  field,  and 
a  Sunday  School  class  of  semi-active  members  I  was  assigned  to  teach  in  Ucon 
Second  Ward.  Otherwise,  the  Church  has  been  somewhat  of  a  trial  for  me. 
However,  I'm  presently  employed  by  the  Church  as  a  security  guard  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Temple.    I  talk  to  Moroni  on  top  of  the  temple  a  lot. 

I  still  farm  a  little.  I  sold  my  farm  to  Patrick,  but  I  do  rent  Arlan  Ball's  place. 
I  have  really  enjoyed  farming  and  having  beef  cattle  through  the  years.  When  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  rent  Uncle  Tom's  farm,  I  sold  my  place  to  Patrick. 
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I've  always  worked  3  jobs  at  the  same  time.  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  are  lazy.  I  don't  care  for  Wall  Street  Bums,  people  with  a  lot  of  money.  The 
salt  of  the  earth  are  hard  working  people  who  sweat. 

I  loved  teaching.  I  worked  mostly  with  seniors  and  was  class  advisor  for 
about  30  years.  Most  of  my  teaching  experiences  were  positive  and  I  love  those 
kids.  I  enjoy  bumping  into  them  from  time  to  time.  In  school,  they  called  me 
"Uncle  Bob." 

My  schooling  took  place  in  Ucon  Grade  School,  Ucon  Junior  High, 
Bonneville  Ninth  Grade  at  Ucon,  Bonneville  High  School  at  Ammon,  Ricks 
College  at  Rexburg,  Idaho  State  University  at  Pocatello,  Royalton  College  in 
Vermont,  a  summer  at  Utah  State  University  in  Logan,  and  night  classes  through 
B.Y.U. 

My  best  college  experience  was  at  a  school  in  Vermont,  Royalton  College. 
There,  I  did  summer  graduate  work  in  World  Economics  and  International  Law. 
Vly  grade  point  average  is  about  3.5. 

I  was  always  prepared  to  teach.  I  taught  U.S.  Government  mostly.  I  read 
everything  to  prepare  myself.   I  committed  to  memory  my  lessons. 

In  the  field  of  politics  (note  I  saved  the  naughty  for  the  last),  I'm  a  Democrat. 
A  Thomas  Jefferson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  Democrat.  I  care  about 
Deople.  I  care  about  working  people.  I  care  about  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
I  support  projects  that  help  people  get  an  education  and  provide  work  for 
Americans.  I  care  about  exploration  of  ideas  and  opinions,  new  frontiers, 
preserving  our  heritage,  preserving  our  constitutional  principles. 

I'm  an  independent  thinker,  but  I  like  the  Democratic  philosophy.    I  often 

disagree  with  candidates  and  planks  of  the  party  platform.    I  once  ran  for  the 

egislature  but  lost  by  300  votes.  And  that's  O.K.  I  had  a  lot  of  Republicans  vote 

for  me,  and  that's  O.K.,  too.    If  I,  with  the  help  of  Kendall,  had  more  time  to  go 

door  on  door,  I  would  have  won. 

I  have  no  pride  for  the  cheap  politicians  of  today.  They  lie,  steal,  and  cheat 
to  be  re-elected.  They  are  much  too  partisan  and  they  are  controlled  by  special 
interests.  Idaho  cannot  be  proud  of  our  congressional  delegation.  They  don't  do 
much  —  they  are  mostly  rubber  stamps  for  the  leadership. 

As  I  close  my  brief  history,  I'm  an  old-fashioned  farm  boy.  I'm  proud  of  my 
teritage.  I'm  thankful  for  the  Priesthood  of  God.  I'm  grateful  for  life.  I'm 
hankful  for  my  family.  I  hope  I  stay  healthy  enough  that  I  may  continue  to  do 
ecurity  at  the  temple  and  enjoy  my  grandchildren.  Speaking  of  grandchildren,  I 
vill  close  with  the  following  story. 

I  got  a  call  to  do  a  dealer  car  trade  west  of  Salt  Lake  at  1 :00  on  a  Tuesday  in 

ay  (2007).   To  make  the  trip,  Kendall  and  I  would  need  to  get  on  the  road  as 

oon  as  possible.   Kendall,  who  had  stopped  at  my  place,  went  to  turn  water  and 
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I  started  looking  for  my  wallet  which  I  couldn't  find.  Jean,  Jackie  (4'year-old 
Jacklyn  Baldwin),  and  I  did  a  search  —  nothing.  I  needed  my  license  to  go  to 
Utah.  Jackie  said,  "Let's  pray,  Grandpa.  Heavenly  Father  will  help  us."  Jackie 
prayed  that  we  would  find  the  wallet.  We  looked  again  —  nothing.  Kendall  and 
I  headed  for  Salt  Lake,  stopping  in  Idaho  Falls  so  I  could  get  a  license.  We  made 
our  trip  and  were  heading  home,  and  I  was  thinking  of  Jackie's  faith  in  people  and 
God.  I  said  a  silent  prayer  that  we  would  find  the  wallet  to  sustain  a  4-year-old 
girl's  faith.  I  didn't  care  so  much  about  the  wallet,  but  I  care  a  great  deal  about 
my  granddaughter.  I  no  sooner  said,  "Amen,"  when  in  my  mind,  I  remembered 
putting  something  in  the  tool  box  of  the  pickup.  I  called  Jean.  She  called  me  back 
and  said  she  found  not  only  my  wallet,  but  also  my  checkbook  in  the  tool  box.  I 
called  Jackie.  She  was  with  her  Grandma  Baldwin,  but  when  she  got  home,  her 
mom  had  her  call  me.  As  I  drove  through  Malad,  I  got  my  call  from  Jackie  and 
we  were  happy  together.   God  does  listen  to  us  —   especially  to  children. 

This  same  little  girl  was  badly  hurt  in  her  facial  area  while  jumping  on  the 
trampoline.  She  and  her  mom  prayed  while  going  from  one  doctor  to  another  and 
the  second  doctor  was  able  to  help  her  and  now  she  is  good  as  new.  I  could  tell 
more,  but  this  is  enough  to  illustrate  (Bob). 

Kendall  Wayne  Andrus 

I,  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus,  was  born  November  21,  1939  in  Idaho  Falls 
Idaho,  and  baptized  January  3,  1948.  My  endowment  came  August  10,  1960 
before  leaving  for  the  Canadian  Mission,  headquartered  in  Toronto.  I  married 
Linda  Rae  Biornstad  on  September  21,  1962,  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  temple 
before  moving  to  Provo,  Utah  to  complete  our  degrees  in  Education  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

A  major  thrill  of  my  life  was  teaching  elementary  school  for  39  years  at 
Lincoln,  Iona,  Hillview,  Ammon,  and  Tie-Breaker  Elementary  Schools.  I  loved 
those  children  and  my  relationships  with  others  on  the  staff.  While  teaching,  I 
drove  school  bus  and  worked  summers  at  Miskin  Scraper  Works  in  Ucon,  Idaho 
Falls  Steel,  Hallway  Steel,  and  sold  shoes  at  J.C.  Penney.  Linda  taught  at 
Bonneville  High  School,  Ricks  College,  and  BYU-Ricks  Continuing  Education  for 
22  years. 

We  are  the  parents  of  9  children:  Kevin  Reed  (Stacy  Lynn  Merkley, 
divorced),  Devry  Lin  (Myron  Douglas  Nield),  Drae  Kendall  (Jill  Rigby),  Alesa 
Gaye  (Robert  Earl  Gulley),  Shalae  (John  Kuffel),  Trent  Alyn  (Darla  Grover), 
Troy  Kenneth  (Jennifer  RaNae  Hoopes) ,  Clay  Biornstad  (Jennifer  Ann  King) ,  and 
Caleb  Michael  (Karen  Watts).  Currently,  we  are  the  grandparents  of  31 
grandchildren,  and  more  are  expected. 
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In  1973,  Linda  and  I  moved  our  young  family  of  5  children  from  Ucon  to 
Milo.  We  had  purchased  a  farm  of  93  acres  from  Orville  and  Julia  Loveland. 
Bishop  Kent  Jenkins  of  the  Milo  Ward  recommended  me  to  be  the  Elder's 
Quorum  President,  a  position  in  the  church  I  have  always  cherished.  I  believe 
that  I  filled  a  timely  need.  Heaven  wanted  me  to  do  that  which  at  the  time  I  had 
no  thought  of  doing.  However,  at  the  beginning,  I  thought  it  was  just  another 
church  calling.  Other  church  positions  included:  High  Councilor  in  the  Ucon 
Stake,  Ward  Chorister,  Choir  Director,  Gospel  Doctrine  Teacher,  working  with 
the  young  men,  and  assisting  the  young  women  each  year  on  hikes  at  Girls'  Camp. 

Being  president  of  the  Elder's  Quorum  required  a  lot  of  work  in  those  days, 
to  be  done  right.  We  went  to  Island  Park  to  cut  trees  for  poles  and  posts,  then 
sold  and  delivered  them  to  Milo  residents.  We  accomplished  temple  work,  and 
carried  out  assignments  at  the  church  dry  farm  on  Antelope  Flats.  Our  Elder's 
Quorum  dug  a  well  and  cesspool  for  the  Lucy  Newman  family,  piped  water  into 
their  house,  and  installed  sinks  and  a  bathroom. 

In  addition,  we  worked  for  3  weeks  in  Idaho's  Teton  Dam  Flooded  Madison 
County  (1976)  to  help  victims  of  that  tragedy.  We  furnished  tractors,  liquid 
manure  pumps,  and  men.  At  that  time,  my  brother,  Alyn,  was  bishop's  counselor 
of  the  Rexburg  Fourth  Ward.  We  pumped  out  every  flooded  basement  in  his 
ward,  for  which  he  and  they  were  very  grateful.  I  enjoyed  joking  with  the  Ricks 
College  professors,  of  whom  some  were  flood  victims,  about  having  to  get  their 
hands  dirty.  It  was  a  humbling  situation  for  them.  They  took  the  teasing  in  good 
stride. 

Many  are  the  touching,  emotional  experiences  gained  in  efforts  of  service, 
particularly  in  the  welUinstallation  project  for  the  Lucy  Newman  family.  We 
raised  money  by  presenting  quality  family  movies  in  the  church  recreation  hall. 
We  bought  paper  copiers  and  educational  items  for  the  ward.  We  helped  finance 
missionaries  by  the  money  we  raised.  Those  were  busy,  but  rewarding  times.  I 
loved  the  work. 

With  joy,  we  were  instrumental  in  baptizing  some  non-members  and 
activating  others.  One  man  criticized  me  for  some  of  these  projects;  let  it  be 
nown,  this  man  never  once  helped  on  any  project  —  he  was  too  busy  creating  his 
millions. 

I  have  always  been  grateful  to  those  who  generously  responded  with  helpful 
asks  in  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  callings  asked  of  them.  Lives  were  blessed 
because  of  their  efforts.  My  brother  Bob  was  frequently  there  to  help,  even 
hough  he  lived  in  the  Ucon  Second  Ward. 

I  always  loved  dancing  and,  thank  goodness,  I  married  a  gal  who  loved 
lancing,  too,  and  danced  well.  We  had  a  lot  of  good  times  together.  We  married 
n  1962,  attended  Brigham  Young  University,  and  returned  to  live  in  Ucon.  Linda 
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graduated  and  accepted  an  English  teaching  position  at  Bonneville  High  School. 
We  rented  for  the  first  year,  then  bought  a  small  home  on  5  acres  in  Ucon,  the 
former  Glen  White  house,  sometimes  called  the  Higgenbotham  home  where 
Glen's  wife,  Barbara,  had  grown  up.  It  was  painted  white,  so  to  us  it  became  the 
"White  House." 

Then  came  our  move  to  Milo.  Kevin,  Devry,  Drae,  Alesa,  and  Shalae  had 
come  to  us  while  living  in  Ucon.  The  larger  house  in  Milo,  though  still  small,  was 
a  welcome  item.  The  farm  was  to  become  the  home  of  Trent,  Troy,  Clay,  and 
Caleb,  the  4  younger  boys.  They  only  knew  of  the  home  in  Ucon  as  they  were 
told  or  shown. 

These  were  extremely  busy  times  —  Linda  with  9  children,  cooking, 
cleaning,  sewing,  and  eternal  laundry;  and  I  with  farming,  teaching  school,  doing 
custom  farming,  working  part-time  at  various  jobs,  church  work  (including  Elder's 
Quorum  President),  3  and  4  positions  at  once.  Life  was  very  demanding.  Linda 
taught  school  for  4  years,  then  stayed  home  to  be  with  the  children.  Needless  to 
say,  the  financial  challenge  was  always  before  us. 

We  have  rented  several  farms  through  the  years.  In  each  case,  I  have  left  the 
farm  improved  from  its  condition  when  I  started  farming  it. 

I  have  been  a  strong  believer  in  the  conservative  views  of  the  Democratic 
party.   I  have  never  endorsed  the  extreme  left  or  right  of  the  Party. 

In  1977,  we  bought  milk  cows,  set  up  the  barn,  and  increased  the  10'head 
herd  to  50  milk  cows  before  we  sold  out  in  the  late  80's  under  the  government 
buy-out  program.  Drae  was  just  leaving  on  his  mission  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  the  day  we  hauled  the  cows  to  market  to  be  sold.  Kevin  had  acquired 
a  truck  from  a  neighbor,  and  after  milking  that  morning,  we  loaded  the  truck  and 
hauled  the  cows  to  Idaho  Falls  Livestock  Auction.  Then  we  packed  Drae's 
missionary  possessions  in  the  car  and  drove  to  Provo,  Utah,  to  the  Missionary 
Training  Center  (MTC). 

Drae  filled  a  mission  in  the  same  area  Kevin  had  served  in  just  2  years  earlier: 
Louisiana-Baton  Rouge  Mission,  which  covered  both  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
Alesa  and  Shalae  were  called  to  Texas-Houston  Spanish  and  Tennessee-Nashville. 
Shalae  served  in  places  with  unique  names  like  Possum  Trot,  Kentucky.  Caleb 
followed  by  serving  in  Mexico-Chihuahua  Mission.  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
my  children.   They  are  hard  workers  and  help  others  to  lighten  life's  burdens. 

From  the  year  1973,  when  we  moved  to  Milo,  to  the  present  time  of  this 
writing  (summer  of  2004),  our  family  has  enjoyed  a  lot  of  exciting  experiences, 
heartaches,  and  tribulation  in  health,  finances,  and  living. 

We  were  involved  with  custom  farming,  raising  hay  and  grain  on  our  own 
ground,  and  for  1  season,  peas.  We  were  also  involved  with  dairy,  milking  up  to 
52  cows  for  a  number  of  years,  renting  extra  ground,  teaching  school  all  this  time, 
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and  helping  any  neighbor,  friend,  or  anyone  who  needed  help  in  any  way,  and 
many  other  services  to  people  in  the  community.  I've  never  been  ashamed  of  the 
service  I've  rendered  to  people  in  need,  to  family,  or  in  church  service.  In  fact, 
I've  always  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  give  and  help,  when  possible. 

Some  of  that  help  includes  donating  to  missionaries,  missionary  service, 
working  at  the  cannery,  and  on  the  welfare  farm.  With  the  many  and  varied 
services,  it  worked  a  hardship  and  sacrifice  on  my  family  in  order  that  I  might  help 
others.  Drae  spent  more  than  his  share  of  time  milking  cows;  Kevin  did  tractor 
work;  and  the  younger  boys,  Trent,  Troy,  Clay,  and  Caleb  filled  in  all  the  varied 
responsibilities  that  farm  work  brings. 

How  Linda  cared  for  the  family  with  all  their  demands  when  I  was  gone 
practically  all  the  time  is  still  humbling  and  astonishing  to  me.  At  the  time,  I  was 
not  cognizant  of  the  many  sacrifices  she  made,  but  in  retrospect,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  her  in  the  challenges  she  faced  so  nobly,  rearing  her  9  children  and  meeting  so 
many  demands  which  I  was  good  at  producing.  I'm  sure  life  wasn't  always  the 
happiest  for  her. 

In  1985,  Caleb  began  kindergarten.  The  day  before  school  began  for  the  new 
school  year,  Linda  received  a  telephone  call  to  renew  her  service  as  an  English 
teacher  in  School  District  #93.  I  was  harvesting  grain,  and  Linda  was  baling  hay 
and  straw  when  she  renewed  the  English  teaching  experience  she  had  vacated  15 
years  earlier  to  rear  our  9  children,  once  again  adding  challenge  to  the  family  and 
o  Linda  with  all  the  many  responsibilities  we  were  pursuing. 

During  this  time,  Linda  also  held  many  and  varied  church  responsibilities. 
She  was  somehow  always  helping  someone  in  the  neighborhood  in  some  type  of 
service;  through  these  varying  times  I  felt  the  blessings  of  our  God  affecting  and 
supporting  our  lives  both  in  health  (though  the  children  had  many  accidents  in 
ife)  and  in  finances.  When  the  doors  seemed  to  be  closed,  Heaven  seemed  to 
jpen  them  and  provide  a  way  to  meet  our  obligations  in  an  honorable  way. 

All  my  life,  I  have  worked  hard  physically,  even  with  an  injured  back 
eceived  years  before  in  an  Eighth  Grade  physical  education  class.  Heaven  has 
plessed  me  to  endure  the  pain  and  to  accomplish  the  many  physical  tasks,  even  to 
his  day  I  can  still  work  physically.  My  work  has  been  varied.  It  has  ranged  from 
icking  and  bucking  potatoes  as  a  child  and  young  man  on  Dad's  farm  and  on 
hose  belonging  to  aunts/uncles,  and  neighbor's  to  hauling  hay,  both  loose  and 
aled. 

Further  hard,  physical  labor,  included  hauling  mail  from  the  Idaho  Falls  train 
epot  to  the  Idaho  Falls  U.S.  Post  Office  365  days  out  of  the  year.  Some  oi  the 
arcel  post  bags  weighed  100-125  pounds  when  the  Time  and  Look  magazines 
ame  in.  The  job  also  included  hauling  Post  Register  newspapers  from  Idaho  Falls 
p  the  train  depot  and  then  a  run  at  4:00  or  5:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
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Blackfoot.    I  started  the  job  when  I  was  16.    That  responsibility  ended  for  me 
when  I  left  for  the  Canadian  Mission  at  age  21. 

My  oldest  brother,  Alyn,  has  written  about  me: 

During  his  life,  Kendall  has  made  friends  easily  and  gotten  along 
well  with  others.  Everyone  seemed  to  like  him,  his  humor  and  his 
ability  to  make  life  a  light  and  happy  experience.  Dad  came  to  depend 
on  Kendall  to  do  much  of  the  farm  work.  When  Dad's  health  broke, 
without  Kendall  the  farm  would  have  suffered  from  neglect. 
Consequently,  Dad  and  Kendall  developed  a  close  relationship,  perhaps 
closer  than  Dad's  relationship  with  his  other  boys. 

Kendall  has  a  beautiful  singing  voice  and  loves  to  sing.  He  has 
participated  in  high  school,  college,  community,  and  ward  choirs  from 
teenage  years  to  the  present.  He  has  also  sung  widely  throughout  the 
Snake  River  Valley  with  his  brothers,  Robert  and  Rich.  Finally,  he  has 
held  lead  parts  in  productions  such  as  the  King  in  The  King  and  I,  the 
Prince  in  The  Student  Prince,  Petruccio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew , 
Professor  Henry  Higgins  in  My  Fair  Lady,  and  Vashek  in  Smetana's 
grand  opera  The  Bartered  Bride. 

Kendall  played  football  for  Bonneville  High  School.  He  was  a 
lineman  who  loved  the  sport  and  was  good  at  his  assigned  position.  He 
began  playing  football  at  Ricks  College,  but  Dad  suffered  a  heart  attack, 
so  Kendall  dropped  several  classes  and  football  to  care  for  the  farm. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  carry  some  college  classes  along  with 
farm  work. 

Kendall  is  a  staunch  defender  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  He 
exercised  that  trait,  in  part,  by  serving  a  proselyting  mission  for  the  LDS 
Church  in  Ontario,  Canada.  President  Thomas  S.  Monson,  for  whom 
Kendall  has  deep  respect,  was  his  mission  president. 

In  junior  high  and  high  school,  I  was  in  many  plays.  1  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  many  music  conventions  including  All  State  Choir  and  All  Northwest 
Choirs,  both  very  rewarding  experiences.  But  the  time  1  cherish  most  in  life  was 
my  positive  and  close  relationship  with  my  parents  who  influenced  every  facet  of 
my  life  —  spiritually,  morally,  and  politically.  Mom  would  always  say,  "Kendall, 
be  a  good  boy."  In  no  way  could  I  ever  mar  their  expectations  of  me  and  their 
integrity. 

A  break  from  the  physical  work  came  in  1980  when  Drae  was  released  from 
his  mission.  Linda,  Alesa,  and  I  traveled  to  the  capital  of  Mississippi  to  bring  Drae 
home.    We  had  2  fun  weeks  driving,  singing,  and  visiting.    We  had  a  wonderful 
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experience  on  the  Mississippi  Delta  visiting  some  of  Kevin's  and  Drae's  former 
acquaintances  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Pensacola,  Florida.  It  was  a  real  treat!  On  the 
way  home  we  visited  Hannibal,  Missouri,  Mark  Twain's  writing-home  of  Huck 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer.  Then  we  drove  on  to  Far  West,  Adam-ondi-Ahman, 
Liberty  Jail,  and  the  temple  site  in  Independence,  Missouri,  Harry  and  Bess 
Truman's  old  home  and  their  memorial,  and  then  on  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

The  trip  was  an  experience  that  will  always  be  remembered.  I'm  grateful  for 
seeing  the  faces  at  Mt.  Rushmore,  then  returning  home  through  Antelope  Flats 
and  the  "green,  green  fields  of  home,"  the  gem  state  of  Idaho  with  its  varied 
seasons,  weather,  and  beauties.  As  the  poet  once  said,  "East  or  West,  Home  is 
Best."  Every  time  we  have  ever  left  Idaho  and  then  crossed  the  state  line  on  our 
way  home,  the  family  and  I  would  sing  our  state  song,  "Here  We  Have  Idaho." 
This  is  a  tradition  our  family  carried  down  from  my  father's  family. 

Our  children  studied  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  viola,  cello,  drums,  trumpet 
and  saxophone. 

Since  our  trip  to  the  South,  Linda  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Southwest  and  the  Boston  area.  We  even  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  family  of 
our  exchange  student  daughter,  Cristina  Mudrea  from  Moldova  in  Eastern 
Europe.   We  also  toured  Romania  and  Ukraine  with  their  own  unique  beauties. 

When  our  youngest  daughter,  Shalae,  moved  to  the  East  coast,  I  was  wary 
bout  her  decision.  However,  it  proved  to  be  a  delightful  and  positive  experience, 
not  only  for  Shalae,  but  also  for  Linda  and  me,  because  we  have  been  able  to  visit 
her  and  she  has  shown  us  historical  sites  of  our  founding  fathers  dear  to  my  heart. 
The  Old  North  Church,  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  Norman  Rockwell  Art 
Museum,  the  birthplace  of  a  prophet  of  God,  Joseph  Smith,  in  Vermont,  the  Hill 
Cumorah  in  New  York  state  where  the  angel  Moroni  of  old  buried  gold  plates 
:ontaining  the  history  of  the  American  Indians,  on  to  the  waters  of  the  great  St. 
.awrence  River  and  Niagara  Falls,  only  50  miles  south  of  where  I  spent  my  first 
ew  months  as  an  ambassador  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
n  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.  I've  been  very  blessed  to  have  these  opportunities. 

Linda  also  had  the  privilege  of  walking  in  Italy,  Egypt  and  Jerusalem,  what 
nost  people  call  the  Holy  Land,  but  I  call  the  land  of  turmoil  and  unrest.  It  was 
ler  privilege  to  also  visit  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  —  Mexico  and 
uatemala,  and  see  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancients  of  this  continent.  But 
regard  to  all  of  this,  nothing  is  as  important  or  beautiful  as  our  own  children 
nd  grandchildren  that  we  have  been  blessed  to  have,  and  to  them  I  say:  If  you 
ant  to  live  a  happy  life  and  a  fulfilling  life,  keep  the  commandments  of  Jesus 
hrist  and  follow  his  precepts. 

One  year  in  my  youth,  I  even  worked  on  the  thrashing  crew  with  my  brother 
ob  down  on  the  George  Byram  farm.    Did  they  put  on  a  feed  for  the  thrashing 
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crew!  The  grain  was  tied  in  bundles,  stood  on  end  and  left  to  dry  in  the  hot  Idaho 
sunshine.  This  process  was  called  "shocking  the  grain."  When  the  grain  bundles 
were  dry,  they  were  carried  by  wagon  to  the  jaws  of  the  thrashing  machine, 
standing  stationary  in  one  part  of  the  farmstead.  Mountains  of  loose  straw  for 
feeding  cows  and  horses  blew  out  one  end  of  the  thrashing  machine.  The  grain, 
separated  from  its  stalk,  was  poured  into  100  pound  burlap  sacks  or  dumped  into 
pickup  trucks  or  a  bobtail,  2-ton  truck.  Next,  the  grain  was  transported  and 
augured  into  wooden  granaries  near  the  house,  or  hauled  to  market. 

After  the  thrashing  machine,  the  combine  was  invented.  The  first  combine 
Dad  owned  was  a  Case.  As  children,  we  enjoyed  chewing  grain  like  chewing  gum. 
We  also  liked  Black  Jack  chewing  gum.  In  the  "North  Field"  one  sunny  harvest 
day,  brothers  Gordon  and  Bob  teasingly  told  me  that  if  I  chewed  the  grain  long 
enough,  it  would  turn  black  like  Black  Jack  gum.   "They  were  spoofing  me!" 

Another  fun  and  memorable  time  was  sheep  shearing  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Our  responsibilities  as  youth  included  tromping  the  wool  to  make  room  for 
as  much  wool  as  possible  in  the  long  10  foot  burlap  sacks.  When  I  was  between 
16  and  18  years  old,  I  drove  Dad's  green  1951  Chevy  cab-over  truck,  purchased 
from  Brent  Bell  of  Rexburg,  up  Dan  Creek  and  a  little  further  south  to  Lava 
Creek  to  bring  out  the  wool  Uncle  Howard  had  sheared.  It's  beautiful  up  there. 
Hell  Creek  runs  into  Dan  Creek,  which  runs  into  Willow  Creek,  which  runs  into 
the  Snake  River.    Lava  Creek  runs  into  Outlet  Creek,  the  outlet  for  Grey's  Lake. 

I  also  helped  Uncle  Howard  dock  his  sheep.  We  boys  would  hold  the  lambs 
while  Unc  castrated  them.  If  not,  the  meat  became  "bully,"  tough  and  strong- 
flavored.  Unc  used  his  teeth  to  pull  the  sheep's  testicles,  because  he  needed  both 
hands  free  for  cutting.  Each  "lambing"  time  we  would  get  a  few  "bum"  lambs 
from  Unc  to  raise  for  meat.  Aunt  Dot  always  raised  bum  lambs  and  chickens. 
We  helped  Unc  feed  the  lambs  and  sheep  by  hauling  hay  in  his  horse-drawn 
wagon.  He  fed  hay  pellets  to  the  ewes  when  they  were  in  the  lambing  sheds  south 
of  his  house. 

Each  lambing  shed  had  2  rows  of  small,  individual  ewe  pens  down  each  side, 
with  an  aisle  in  the  middle.  The  buildings  were  rectangular  with  4  foot  sides  and 
a  long  canvas  roof  stretched  overhead.  Each  ewe  had  1  or  2  lambs.  We  had  to 
make  sure  the  lambs  would  nurse  and  that  the  ewes  would  accept  their  lambs. 
Sometimes,  we  had  to  teach  the  lambs  to  nurse  by  putting  our  fingers  in  their 
mouths.  Occasionally,  the  old  ewe  would  bunt  the  newborn  lamb  away,  rejecting 
them.  They  became  "bum"  lambs  and  had  to  be  bottle-fed.  The  sheep  herds  had 
to  be  checked  day  and  night.  If  the  ewe  had  twins  and  one  twin  died,  the  dead 
lamb  was  skinned,  and  the  skin  was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  other  twin  until  the 
ewe  accepted  it.    Ewes  can  nurse  2  lambs  at  a  time. 
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Dad's  friend,  John  Fuller,  had  Jersey  bull  calves  that  were  "not  worth  10 
cents"  because  there  was  not  a  lot  of  meat  on  them.  John  gave  the  bull  calves 
away  or  charged  very  little.  John  was  a  philosopher;  he  had  weird  ideas  about 
religion,  but  he  was  a  good  man.  He  and  Dad  were  always  in  religious  discussions. 
He  had  4  children.  Sadly,  John's  missionary  son,  David,  died  of  asphyxiation. 
Both  elders  (David  and  companion)  died  of  gas  poisoning  from  a  faulty  heating 
system  in  their  missionary  apartment.  As  a  young  married  couple,  Linda  and  I 
bought  a  dresser  and  old  freezer  from  John.  The  dresser  is  still  in  use,  42  years 
later. 

When  I  was  young  we  had  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Higginbotham.  Everyone  called 
him  "Hig."  He  liked  Reed  Andrus  and  Reed  Andrus'  kids.  He  offered  to  let  me 
take  his  16-gauge  pump  Winchester.  I  brought  home  a  couple  of  pheasants  to 
Mother,  but  she  sternly  refused  to  skin  them.  Wisely,  she  made  me  clean  my  own 
birds.    She  said,  "If  you  can  kill  them,  you  can  clean  them." 

As  children,  we  didn't  have  TV.  We  played  all  kinds  of  games.  We  played 
war  games,  walked  on  tin  cans  tied  to  our  feet,  and  made  sleds  out  of  old  scrap 
wood.  At  other  times,  we  played  games  in  Grandmother  Andrus'  plum  bushes. 
Cowboys  and  Indians,  Kick  the  Can,  and  Run  Sheep  Run  were  our  favorites.  We 
would  feast  on  her  apples.  Bob  and  I  built  play  trucks,  then  we  built  highways  and 
bridges  for  the  trucks.  Another  favorite  pastime  was  swinging  from  tree  branches 
ike  Tarzan.  When  the  branches  cracked  and  broke,  we  went  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

We  kids  ate  every  apple  we  could  find,  off  any  tree.    Grandmother  Andrus 
had  all  kinds  of  apples,  some  were  not  good  until  the  seasons  changed,  and  they 
ad  a  good  freeze.    Grandmother  Brown,  in  Parker,  had  a  wonderful  sweet  crab 
■apple  tree  with  golf'ball-sized  apples.   From  the  sugar  beet  field,  we  cut  beet  tops 
o  cook  and  eat  like  spinach. 

We  kids  would  go  down  to  Miskin  Scraper  Works  in  Ucon  where  Jimmy 
VlcDow  punched  out  metal  and  drove  nails  to  attach  doughnut  shaped  wheels  on 
ur  toy  trucks.  Through  our  imaginations,  we  played  as  if  we  were  real  truckers, 
lobert  always  had  the  neatest  place.  Sometimes  we  built  wooden  boats  to  run  in 
he  ditches  and  down  the  potato  rows.  We  saved  our  money  and  bought  cap  guns 
o  play  Cops  and  Robbers.  Another  great  memory  was  floating  pea  pod  boats  in 
)ur  nearby  ditches. 

We  weren't  rich  enough  for  a  store-bought  sled,  but  one  year  we  received  a 
real"  sled  for  Christmas,  a  "Red  Flyer"  sleigh.  We  tied  the  sled  behind  our  horse, 
r  sometimes  behind  the  Super  C  tractor,  or  Oliver  Robinson's  old  pickup  — 
nything  that  would  pull  us! 

One  day  "Old  Tom"  Clayton  was  shooting  robins  out  of  his  raspberry  patch, 
ob  and  I  were  unloading  grain  halfway  between  our  place  and  Grandmother's. 
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Bob  was  on  one  side  of  the  grain  auger,  and  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  when  a  .22 
bullet  almost  hit  Bob,  but  lodged  instead  in  the  granary.  Tom  had  no  idea  of  the 
consequences  of  his  actions. 

Before  construction  of  the  Palisades  Dam,  canals  were  full  all  winter  for 
watering  livestock.  We  could  also  ice  skate  on  the  frozen  canals.  We  would  skate 
up  the  Harrison  canal  to  the  Farmer's  Friend  canal,  paralleling  it.  Then  we 
"canal'hopped,"  or  walked  to  the  Anderson  canal  to  skate  its  patches  of  ice. 
Snowdrifts  often  filled  the  canals.  After  the  Palisades  Dam  was  built,  water  was 
kept  in  the  reservoir  for  storage  purposes. 

In  summer,  we  awakened  when  the  sun  came  up  to  "do"  hay.  By  3:00  or 
4:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Dad  would  say,  "OK,  let's  go  swimming!"  Dad  and 
Uncle  Tom  would  swim  in  the  canals  with  us  kids.  After  swimming  and  doing 
chores,  we  worked  hay  again  until  dark.  That  way  the  hay  would  toughen  with 
the  evening's  moisture  (dew),  and  we  wouldn't  lose  the  leaves  of  the  loose, 
unbaled  hay. 

During  haying  season,  lunch  was  the  biggest  meal  of  the  day.  The  evening 
meal  (supper)  was  meager,  usually  consisting  of  bread  and  milk,  or  toast  and  milk. 
Once  in  awhile  we  would  have  potato  or  tomato  soup,  or  cheese  sandwiches. 
Mother  was  making  bread  or  washing  clothes  all  the  time.  She  bottled  all  our  own 
fruit  —  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots.  Best  of  all  were  Mother's  apple  dumplings 
every  fall. 

Mother  was  a  good  cook.  We  loved  her  tapioca  pudding,  carrot  cake,  and 
homemade  chicken  noodle  soup,  but  the  big  treat  was  when  she  made  raisin-filled 
cookies.  She  made  good  white  beans  with  ham,  and  her  pumpkin  and  apple  pies 
were  delicious.  We  often  had  cooked  cereal  for  breakfast.  I  used  to  like  cream 
on  mine,  or  just  milk  and  sugar.  In  season,  we  mixed  peaches  in  our  cereal,  or 
raspberries,  or  strawberries  from  our  patch. 

After  school,  the  big  treat  was  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches.  Another 
after-school  treat  was  graham  cracker  cookies  with  chocolate  frosting.  As  kids, 
we  didn't  like  raw  onions,  but  Dad  loved  to  make  raw  onion  sandwiches  on  fresh 
homemade  bread.  He  also  loved  to  buy  Fig  Newtons,  and  especially  ice  cream 
cones.  Another  big  family  treat  was  a  trip  to  the  A&W  root  beer  stand  for  a  cold, 
frosty  gallon  of  deliciously  refreshing  root  beer.  Years  later,  I  learned  that  A&W 
stood  for  Alice  and  Willard  Marriott  —  LDS  founders  of  a  worldwide  hotel  chain. 

At  Christmas,  Mother  made  the  best  fruit  cake  with  walnuts  and  raisins.  For 
Thanksgiving,  she  always  made  orange-slice  cake.  Oh,  that  was  good!  Every 
Sunday  dinner  was  roast  beef,  well  done,  on  the  burned  side,  mashed  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  tossed  salad.  We  always  had  red  strawberry  Jell-O  with  fruit 
cocktail.  She  set  it  and  then  stirred  it,  different  from  most  preparations.  She 
made  yummy  Sunday  chocolate  cake;  we  liked  to  eat  it  with  her  home-canned 
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peaches.  Despite  Mother's  wonders  in  the  kitchen,  we  all  remember  her  terrible 
fear  of  high  places  such  as  Wyoming's  Jackson  Pass  with  its  steep,  winding  road. 
Traditionally,  Sunday  night  was  a  time  the  family  gathered  to  visit,  and  Mom 
made  cold  roast  beef  sandwiches  for  everyone.  A  special  event  was  packing  a 
picnic  and  driving  through  Yellowstone  Park  to  see  the  bears  and  famous  Old 
Faithful. 

As  children,  we  loved  watermelon  busts,  dances,  parades,  parties,  baseball 
games  and  water  fights.  We  came  from  a  progressive  area,  talented  in  the  arts, 
music  and  programs  such  as  Dad's  minstrel  shows  with  "down  South"  music  and 
lyrics.  One  time,  Uncle  Tom  and  Taylor  Lott  did  a  humorous  act  of  figuring  on 
a  roll  of  toilet  paper.    My,  it  was  funny! 

When  we  built  the  new  Ucon  church  in  the  50's,  everybody  turned  out!  I 
spent  every  minute  I  could,  working  on  that  building.  Bishop  Karl  Devenport  and 
I  worked  on  the  plumbing  together.  Some  of  us  kids  played  in  the  uncompleted 
church  building.  It's  amazing  that  some  of  us  didn't  fall  through  the  rafters  and 
get  killed  there. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  very  loving  to  each  other.  We  were  always 
claying  games  in  the  evening  after  work  or  gathering  around  the  family  piano 
singing  harmoniously.  Many  of  the  neighborhood  friends  would  come  to  our 
home  to  play  games  of  Kick  the  Can,  Run  Sheep  Run,  Annie-I-Over,  and  many 
more. 

My  brothers  and  I  would  make  our  own  sleds,  stilts  for  walking  high,  play 
oys,  boats,  trucks,  pistols  for  rubber  bands,  slings,  and  flipper  crotches  to  shoot 
ocks.  Money  was  scarce,  but  imagination  and  desires  ran  high,  so  we  made  our 
Dwn. 

Fall  was  the  season  of  potato  picking  and  earning  money  for  winter  coats  and 
chool  clothes.  We  picked  spuds  and  bucked  sacks  of  spuds  onto  wagons  and 
rucks  to  haul  to  the  potato  cellar.  It  was  all  hard  work  and  we  worked  from  early 
norning  until  late  at  night,  harvesting  those  potatoes  and  putting  them  into  the 
;ellar.  We  worked  on  our  place,  then  went  on  to  the  uncles'  places.  Often,  we 
vent  down  to  the  potato  warehouse  and  hauled  sacks  for  Bert  Sargent,  sometimes 
inishing  in  the  early  morning  hours  from  12:00  to  2:00  a.m. 

We  lost  our  brother,  Gordon  Reed,  in  the  fall  of  1946  in  a  truck  accident, 
t  changed  all  our  lives.  I  was  only  about  6  years  old,  so  I  wasn't  affected  like 
Uyn,  Geniece,  and  Bob  were.  Mom  and  Dad's  hearts  were  broken.  Gordon  was 
ery  close  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  just  a  special  boy.  Many  things 
hanged  after  the  accident.  Bob  and  I  became  closer  buddies  and  have  been 
rough  all  these  years.  We've  been  involved  in  many  projects  together:  farming, 
ustom  work,  family  activities  and  almost  everything. 
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Bob,  Rich  and  I  have  sung  at  many  programs,  weddings,  banquets,  funerals, 
and  church  meetings,  with  Therel  as  our  accompanist.  Alyn  sometimes  sang  with 
us.  We  brothers  and  sisters  put  on  a  church  and  patriotic  program  in 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  this  nation  and  the  restoration  of  the  gospel 
in  this  dispensation.  We  performed  this  special  commemoration  in  Sacrament 
Meeting  in  many  wards  and  firesides  of  the  Church  in  Idaho  and  Utah.  That  was 
a  spiritually  rewarding  venture. 

Once  Bob,  Rich  and  I  were  given  $100  for  a  performance.  In  turn,  we 
donated  the  money  to  a  family  whose  mother  suffered  from  cancer.  We  learned 
to  love  music  in  our  childhood  home  where  Dad  and  Mom  taught  and  touched 
our  lives  with  their  own  beautiful  voices  and  talents.  We  grew  up  in  music  and 
culture.  Dad  was  self-educated  and  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  of  old. 
Mom,  with  her  many  and  varied  talents  of  music  and  drama,  along  with  Dad's 
many  talents,  gave  us  children  a  great  legacy  and  direction  in  life.  Most  important 
was  the  purity  and  honesty  of  heart  and  soul  they  instilled  in  us,  with  an 
unwavering  conviction  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  my  strong  heritage, 
I  am  grateful. 

Portia  Andrus  Morgan 

I  was  born  into  this  life  in  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital  on  the  twenty  third  of 
March,  1 94 1 .  I  was  the  sixth  child  of  9  children  born  into  the  Samuel  Reed  and 
Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus  family.  My  parents  lived  on  a  farm  in  Ucon,  Idaho 
that  consisted  of  a  2-acre  lot  where  the  house  was  located  and  Dad  farmed  about 
70  additional  acres.  Besides  the  grain,  potatoes  and  hay  crops,  we  raised  cows  and 
pigs.  Our  home  was  small  with  only  3  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  front  room,  small 
bathroom  and  a  back  porch.  I  remember  sleeping  3  in  a  bed  for  quite  some  time, 
and  for  some  reason,  I  always  had  to  sleep  in  the  middle.  There  was  no  heat  in 
the  bedroom  so  Mother  would  warm  up  the  cast  iron  on  our  coal  stove  and  iron 
the  sheets  before  we  climbed  into  bed  to  keep  us  warm  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  year  I  was  born  was  an  interesting  year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    I  was  almost  9  months  old  when  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  seventh  of  the  same  year.    Because  of  the  Depression,  times  were  still 
hard. 

My  parents  were  loving,  kind  and  caring  people.  They  devoted  their  lives  in 
working  very  hard  to  provide  for  their  family.  They  were  not  blessed  with  a  lot 
of  material  wealth,  very  little  in  fact.  They  were  hard  working,  talented  and 
spiritual.  We,  as  a  family,  had  many  great  times  together.  Some  of  the  special 
times  we  shared  together  were  gathering  around  the  piano  to  sing,  Christmas 
caroling,  chatting  around  the  dinner  table  on  Sunday  afternoon  discussing  > 
religious  topic  and  then  playing  games  outside  on  the  lawn  with  my  father.  Some 
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of  the  games  included  pomp-pomp  pull  away,  steal  the  sticks,  run  sheep  run,  kick 
the  can,  and  others. 

I  don't  remember  very  much  about  my  very  early  years.  I  do  remember 
hearing  my  mother  tell  me  about  a  life  threatening  experience  that  happened  to 
me  at  the  age  of  3.  In  the  month  of  November,  two  of  my  brothers,  Bob  and 
Kendall  who  were  just  older  than  I,  and  myself  were  playing  outside.  There  was 
a  ditch  on  our  property  about  half  a  block  away  from  our  home  and  we  were 
playing  near  the  ditch.  In  November  it  was  cold  enough  that  the  water  in  the 
ditch  was  frozen  over.  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  through  the  ice  into  the  freezing 
cold  water.  Bob,  who  was  the  older  of  the  two,  got  on  his  tricycle  and  rode  home 
to  get  Mother  while  Kendall,  who  was  about  4  Vi  years  old,  tried  to  help  me.  I 
was  totally  blue  when  Mother  got  to  me.  She  wrapped  me  in  a  wool  blanket;  she 
and  Dad  held  and  cradled  me  all  through  the  night,  rubbing  my  frail  body  to  help 
circulation.  My  mother  always  told  me  it  was  a  blessing  from  the  Lord  that  I  lived. 
Another  recollection  happened  when  I  was  4  years  old.  My  brother  Gordon, 
who  was  then  10  years  of  age,  was  helping  my  older  brother,  Alyn,  and  Dad  haul 
grain.  He  fell  from  the  running  board  of  the  truck.  Gordon  was  called  home  that 
day  to  live  back  in  the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  don't  remember  any  of 
the  happenings  of  that  day.  The  only  thing  I  remember  about  his  death  is  viewing 
lis  body  in  the  casket.  He  was  placed  in  our  home  in  the  living  room.  His  casket 
was  a  blue  color.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  sitting  on  the  lap  of  my 
:ousin,  Kathleen  Phillips,  during  the  funeral.  I  remember  she  cried  all  through 
he  service.  I  wish  I  could  remember  more  about  Gordon.  I  know  it  was  very 
lard  on  both  my  parents  to  lose  such  a  wonderful,  obedient  son.  Mother  placed 
\  picture  of  Gordon  on  our  piano.  His  picture  remained  on  the  piano  until  after 
)oth  my  parents  passed  away  many  years  later.  I  have  had  a  great  love  for  Gordon 
)ver  the  years.  It  gives  me  great  comfort  knowing  that  someday  I  will  be  able  to 
enow  him  and  spend  time  with  him  if  I  keep  myself  worthy. 

I  have  many  recollections  of  my  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  on 
>oth  sides  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  my  Grandfather  Andrus.  He  died 
)f  sugar  diabetes  before  I  knew  him.  Our  family  had  great  gatherings  at  Christmas 
ime  for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  with  Dad's  side  of  the  family.  We  used  to 
ave  a  family  party  at  Grandma  Andrus'  house  at  Christmas  time.  As  I  got  older 
'e  would  rotate  meeting  at  the  aunts  and  uncles  homes  for  the  Christmas  party 
nd  then  end  the  night  going  Christmas  caroling.  We  traveled  to  the  homes  of  the 
lderly  people  in  our  ward  area  to  sing  carols  to  them.  We  also  traveled  to  the 
ospital  and  old  folks  home  in  Idaho  Falls  to  do  some  caroling,  hoping  to  leave  a 
ttle  Christmas  cheer.  The  Andrus  family  has  always  been  known  for  their 
lusic.     My  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families  have  carried  on   with   this 
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Christmas  tradition  over  the  years.  Since  my  marriage,  I  have  always  lived  away 
from  my  home  area,  and  so  I  have  missed  out  on  this  part  of  the  family's  tradition. 

My  family's  Thanksgiving  dinners  were  always  spent  with  my  mother's  side 
of  the  family  until  the  kids  in  the  families  started  marrying  and  moving  away. 
Thanksgiving  dinner  was  always  fixed  at  one  of  three  homes,  my  parents,  Aunt 
Therel's,  or  Aunt  Wilma's.  It  was  rotated  each  year.  My  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Brown  and  ail  of  the  family  members  would  gather  around  decorated  tables  and 
feast  on  wonderful  home  cooked  food.  This  was  a  fun  time  for  all. 

Christmas  was  always  a  very  special  time  in  our  home.  After  the  traditional 
Christmas  caroling,  my  parents  always  made  sure  we  had  a  special  family  hour  and 
family  prayer  before  retiring  to  our  beds  anticipating  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus. 
I  well  remember  the  feelings  I  had  after  being  tucked  into  bed.  I  could  hear  the 
bells  of  Santa's  sleigh  in  the  distance.  Christmas  morning  was  always  fun  and 
exciting.  We  were  always  up  early,  like  4:00  and  5:00  a.m.  Mom  and  Dad  always 
made  sure  we  had  a  bowl  of  cereal  first,  then  we  would  line  up  from  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  and  my  father  would  sneak  into  the  front  room  and  turn  on  the 
Christmas  tree  lights.  When  he  would  finally  open  the  door  and  give  us  the  high 
sign,  we  scattered  in  every  direction  for  our  very  own  Christmas  sock.  Dad  and 
Mom  always  made  sure  we  had  something  special,  even  though  it  wasn't  always 
what  we  had  asked  for  or  hoped  to  get.  We  always  had  a  big  Christmas  dinner 
later  in  the  day  and  then  topped  it  off  playing  games  together  that  Santa  had 
brought  for  the  family. 

The  winters  at  home  used  to  be  very  cold  and  hard  with  tons  of  snow.  I  well 
remember  the  winter  of  1949.  I  was  8  years  old.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  year 
we  could  walk  over  top  of  my  Grandma  Andrus's  garage  roof.  I  had  lots  of  fun 
playing  for  hours  in  the  snow,  building  forts  and  tunnels  .  One  of  the  favorite 
games  to  play  in  the  snow  was  "fox  and  geese"  with  neighborhood  friends,  along 
with  my  sisters  and  brothers.  Quite  often  on  Saturday  afternoons,  my  father  and 
Uncle  Tom  would  tie  our  sleds  to  the  back  of  the  car  or  truck  and  pull  us  along 
the  snow-covered  roads.  This  was  a  lot  of  fun,  but  I  look  back  now  and  think  that 
we  were  really  brave  and  quite  foolish. 

I  was  fourth  to  the  youngest  in  our  family.  I  had  2  sisters  and  1  brother  born 
after  me.  Each  time  my  mother  had  one  of  these  babies,  I  was  sent  to  my  Aunt 
Minnie  Phillip's  home  to  stay  until  Mother  came  home  from  the  hospital.  Aunt 
Minnie  was  a  wonderful  lady  and  I  loved  her  a  lot,  but  it  was  while  staying  at  her 
place  that  I  learned  to  hate  eggs  cooked  sunny  side  up.  She  had  a  rule  at  her 
home,  that  the  food  placed  on  a  plate  was  to  be  eaten.  The  eggs  placed  on  mv 
plate  were  always  so  runny  that  I  remember  hurrying  to  stuff  my  mouth  with  toast 
to  be  able  to  swallow  them.  To  this  very  day,  any  fried  eggs  that  I  eat  have  to  be 
cooked  hard  enough  to  bounce. 
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My  early  recollection  of  work  on  the  farm  was  to  arise  early  and  eat 
breakfast  so  I  could  herd  the  cows.  We  used  to  take  the  cows  from  the  corral  and 
let  them  feed  on  the  ditch  banks.  It  was  my  job  along  with  my  sister,  Therel,  and 
sometimes  my  brothers,  to  watch  the  cows  so  they  didn't  stray  off.  Herding  the 
cows  was  not  something  that  I  loved  doing,  in  fact,  sometimes  it  was  down  right 
boring.  I  can  say,  however,  that  it  teaches  the  principle  of  having  patience.  Like 
any  child,  I  had  to  learn  that  in  order  to  play,  one  has  to  work  first  or  do  chores 
first.  Farm  work  for  the  most  part  was  tedious,  hot  and  hard.  It  wasn't  anything 
that  I  would  term  as  fun.  It  was,  however,  very  rewarding  and  it  taught  me  how 
to  work  hard  all  of  my  life.  As  a  result  of  my  work  on  the  farm,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  taken  great  pride  in  my  work  over  these  many  years.  I  have  always 
tried  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  any  job  I  have  ever  had. 

Always  in  the  early  spring,  each  day  after  school  was  out,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  and  I  would  hurry  home  from  school,  change  our  clothes  and  go  to  my 
Uncle  Jack  Phillip's  potato  cellar  to  cut  potatoes  into  seed  for  planting.  My  dad 
would  then  take  the  cut  up  potatoes  and  plant  them  so  there  would  be  a  full  crop 
for  harvesting  in  the  fall. 

As  I  grew  old  enough,  sometimes  I  would  drive  the  tractor  to  scatter  manure 
on  the  farmland  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  crops.  Generally,  this  was  my  brothers'  job, 
but  sometimes  we  girls  had  to  help  with  it. 

Always  in  the  summer  I  had  to  help  drive  the  tractor  to  help  the  men  lift  and 
stack  the  new  hay  into  large  haystacks  for  winter  storage  for  the  livestock.  My 
sisters  and  I  also  had  to  drive  truck  while  the  men  were  harvesting  the  grain  crop. 

Summertime  was  very  busy.  Dad  always  planted  lots  of  potatoes.  There 
were  lots  of  obnoxious  weeds.  It  was  the  job  of  us  kids  to  walk  along  the  long 
rows  of  potatoes  and  pull  those  weeds.  I  well  remember  one  particular  day.  I 
wanted  a  sun  tan.  I  put  my  swimming  suit  on  to  go  pull  weeds  that  day.  I  was  so 
>un  burned  and  blistered,  I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  anyone  touch  my  skin.  I 
earned  a  very  good  lesson  about  taking  good  care  of  my  body. 

Each  fall,  school  would  be  out  of  session  for  2  weeks  so  that  the  farmers 
:ould  harvest  their  potato  crops.  School  kids  would  get  jobs  working  for  the 
armers.  Potato  harvest  consisted  of  the  farmers  digging  up  each  row  of  potatoes 
vith  a  potato  digger  pulled  behind  a  tractor.  It  was  the  job  of  the  kids  to  place 
ach  potato  into  wire  baskets  until  they  were  full  and  then  dump  them  into  burlap 
acks.  When  the  burlap  sack  was  full,  we  would  leave  it  standing  along  the  potato 
ow  to  be  picked  up,  put  on  a  truck  and  hauled  to  the  potato  cellars  to  be  stored 
nd  later  sold.  We  were  paid  by  the  amount  of  sacks  that  we  picked.  We  kept 
rack  of  our  picking  and  were  paid  after  the  crop  was  finished.  I  remember  several 
ears  of  picking  potatoes  in  the  snow.    Mom  used  to  bring  us  hot  chocolate  to 
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drink  on  those  cold  days.  We  always  took  a  sack  lunch  from  home.  It  was  tiring 
and  tedious  work,  but  we  also  had  our  fun  times  with  it. 

Swimming  in  the  summertime  was  a  favorite  pastime  for  our  family,  when 
our  work  was  done.  We  would  go  swimming  in  the  canal  not  far  from  our  home. 
Dad  taught  me  what  little  I  know  about  swimming.  Sometimes  we  would  pump 
up  old  patched  tire  tubes  and  float  down  the  canal  on  the  tubes.  That  was  always 
lots  of  fun.  Once  in  a  while,  for  special  occasions,  we  would  drive  to  "Heise  Hot 
Springs"  to  swim  in  a  public  swimming  pool  which  was  about  15  miles  from  our 
home.    These  were  enjoyable  times. 

One  great  memory  of  home  was  the  smell  of  baked  bread.  Mother  used  to 
bake  lots  of  bread,  at  least  about  twice  a  week.  We  used  to  come  home  from 
school  to  that  wonderful  smell,  and  have  a  hot  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  I  stand 
in  amazement  to  this  day,  how  Mother  ever  did  what  she  did  for  her  family  each 
day.  The  same  goes  for  Dad,  too.  It  was  not  easy  raising  a  large  family,  but  they 
never  complained. 

We  have  so  many  conveniences  these  days  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  life 
without  flush  toilets,  automatic  washers  and  dryers,  and  carpets  throughout  our 
homes.  I  was  around  6  years  old  when  we  finally  had  inside  bathroom  facilities 
put  in  our  home.  I  remember  prior  to  that  happening  we  had  an  old  outhouse 
down  in  the  yard  that  served  as  our  toilet  facility.  Mother  used  to  heat  water  on 
the  coal  stove  to  pour  into  a  big  round  wash  tub  which  was  placed  in  the  kitchen 
for  us  to  bathe  in.  My  mother  did  not  have  an  automatic  washer  and  dryer  until 
I  was  much  older.  We  had  only  a  conventional  washing  machine.  It  took  a  whole 
day  to  just  wash  the  clothes  and  hang  them  on  the  outside  clothes  lines  to  dry. 
We  never  had  carpet  on  any  of  the  floors  until  after  I  was  married.  Every  room 
had  linoleum.  We  worked  hard  at  scrubbing  and  waxing  the  floors  to  keep  them 
clean  and  shiny.  Quite  often  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  Dad  and  Mom  would 
clean  up  to  go  to  town  to  buy  groceries,  my  sisters  and  I  would  hurry  to  mop  and 
wax  the  floors  to  surprise  Mom  when  she  returned.  It  made  us  feel  good  and 
helped  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  her. 

Families  quite  often  have  nick  names  for  their  children.  We  had  nick  names 
in  our  family.  From  a  very  early  age,  my  father  called  me  either  "Pop  or  "Poppy." 
It  stayed  only  in  the  family.  As  my  brothers  got  a  little  older,  they  also  called  me 
by  my  nick  name.  I  actually  liked  it  a  lot.  I  had  this  nick  name  until  I  left  home 
for  college. 

My  first  grade  teacher  was  Mrs.  Payne.  She  was  a  wonderful  teacher  and  I 
liked  her  a  lot.  I  remember  liking  school.  I  was  always  a  very  shy,  quiet  little  girl. 
I  never  had  a  lot  to  say,  but  I  listened  and  did  what  I  was  told  because  I  didn't 
want  to  get  into  trouble  with  anyone. 
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Girls  were  not  allowed  to  wear  pants  or  jeans  to  school.  We  wore  long  heavy 
cotton  socks  held  up  by  garters  on  a  garter  belt.  Most  of  the  girls  wore  brown 
colored  socks.  My  mother,  bless  her  heart,  bought  two  pairs  of  white  long 
stockings,  one  for  me  and  one  for  Therel.  I'm  sure  Mother  somehow  knew  how 
ugly  those  brown  colored  ones  were.  She  would  wash  our  white  stockings  out 
each  night  for  us  so  we  always  looked  neat  and  clean. 

I  don't  remember  my  second  grade  teacher  and  not  much  about  second  grade. 
My  third  grade  teacher's  name  was  Miss  Pincock.  She  was  young  and  single.  I 
liked  her  also  as  a  teacher.  I  remember  an  incident  in  the  third  grade  which 
changed  a  part  of  me  forever.  Our  class  was  learning  subtraction  problems.  One 
day  after  finishing  our  work  on  these  math  problems,  the  teacher  gave  us  the 
answers  and  had  us  check  our  own  papers  to  see  how  many  we  had  right.  I  missed 
every  one  of  the  problems.  I  then  realized  that  I  had  added  instead  of  subtracting. 
I  was  afraid,  and  so  instead  of  going  to  Miss  Pincock  and  explaining  what  I  had 
done,  I  went  up  to  her  and  said  that  I  had  lost  my  paper  and  couldn't  find  it.  I  felt 
so  frightened,  but  yet  so  guilty  from  lying,  that  I  decided  right  then  that  it  would 
never  happen  again.  I  have  taken  great  pride  in  being  honest  in  everything  I  have 
done  because  of  that  incident.  There  have  been  times  over  the  years  when  I  could 
lave  been  money  ahead  because  a  store  clerk  made  a  mistake,  but  I've  seen  to  it 
hat  the  problem  was  corrected.   I  have  always  tried  to  be  honest  in  all  things. 

I  had  some  great  school  teachers  all  the  way  through  elementary,  junior  high, 

md  high  school.   Many  of  them  were  from  my  home  town  and  ward  and  some  of 

hem  were  my  very  own  aunts  and  uncles.    For  my  early  elementary  school  years, 

attended  Ucon  elementary  school.    The  elementary  school  was  about  a  fourth 

)f  a  mile  from  our  home.   Very  few  times  did   I  have  a  ride.   I  walked  to  school. 

4y  junior  high  school  years,  or  middle  school  years,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  were 

pent  in  what  used  to  be  the  old  high  school,  just  adjacent  to  the  elementary 

chool.  When  I  was  old  enough  for  high  school,  we  were  bussed  over  to  Ammon 

daho,  which  was  probably  10  miles  from  my  home.   I  spent  my  sophomore  year 

t  Ammon.    My  junior  and  senior  years  were  at  a  new  consolidated  high  school 

ailed  Bonneville  High.     This  school  was  built  on  property  that  lay  between  my 

ome  in  Ucon  and  Ammon,  mileage  'wise,  probably  about  7  miles  from  my  home. 

4y  senior  class  consisted  of  105  graduating  seniors,  the  largest  ever  from  our 

chool  to  that  date.    Roller  skating,  swimming,  and  going  to  the  sand  dunes  just 

ut  from  Parker,  Idaho  used  to  be  the  fun  activities  for  school  parties.   I've  never 

een  real  fond  of  having  my  head  under  water.    When  our  school  classes  would 

o  swimming  at  Heise  Hot  Springs,  I  would  be  very  cautious  of  the  boys.    Thev 

)ved  to  tease  the  girls  by  dunking  our  heads  under  water. 

I  used  to  miss  school  because  I  would  get  sick  quite  often  as  a  kid.   I  had  the 
hildhood  diseases,  such  as  mumps  and  the  chicken  pox,  but  I  also  was  sick  roil 
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often  with  headaches  and  vomiting.  Once  I  would  start  vomiting  ,  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  quit.  Mother  used  to  boil  green  tea  as  a  medicine  to  help  stop  the  vomiting. 
To  this  day,  I  can't  stand  even  the  smell  of  tea,  so  it  never  has  been  a  temptation 
for  me  to  drink  it.  When  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  I  became  very  ill  with  scarletina. 
I  was  out  of  school  for  a  whole  month.  A  few  years  later,  I  became  very  ill  and 
had  my  appendix  removed.  Later  in  my  life  I  had  surgery  for  a  hernia.  Little  did 
I  know  that  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  much  more  illness  and  many  more 
surgeries  to  cope  with  in  my  life.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Lord  blessed  me  with 
a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  will  to  overcome  these  problems. 

My  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Brown  were  wonderful  people.  Once  in 
a  while,  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  their  home  in  Parker,  Idaho  to  stay  for  a 
few  days.  They  were  always  so  kind.  I  remember  one  summer  when  Therel  and 
I  stayed  for  a  few  days  with  them.  Grandma  bought  flannel  night  gowns  for  us. 
I  was  so  excited.  It  was  fun  to  stay  at  their  place.  We  got  to  bathe  in  their  tub. 
It  was  one  that  had  the  four  legs.  People  now  are  buying  these  tubs  and  having 
them  restored  for  bathrooms.  I  loved  that  tub.  The  best  memory  I  have  of  their 
home  was  a  chime  clock.  It  sat  in  their  front  room  on  a  buffet.  One  could  hear 
it  click  away  the  minutes,  and  on  the  hour  it  had  a  beautiful  chime  to  it.  I 
remember  thinking  that  someday  I  would  like  a  clock  like  that. 

Grandpa  kept  a  great  garden  and  Grandma  had  beautiful  flower  gardens. 
They  had  two  big  pine  trees  in  the  front  yard  with  a  little  ditch  running  in  front 
of  them.  I  loved  to  gather  the  fallen  pine  cones  that  Grandpa  had  missed.  It  was 
fun  to  visit  them.  As  a  family,  we  would  travel  up  to  Parker,  which  was  about  30 
miles  from  our  home,  to  visit  with  our  grandparents  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Grandma  always  had  delicious  cake  made  to  serve  to  us. 

Therel  and  I  used  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  summer  time  staying  at  Aunt 
Therel's  home  to  play  with  Marilyn,  our  cousin.  We  always  had  lots  of  fun.  We 
would  quite  often  go  swimming  in  the  ditch  that  ran  along  the  main  road  going 
into  Parker.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Remington  lived  along  that  road  and  we 
would  swim  in  the  ditch  in  front  of  their  place.  Remington's  had  a  daughter  by 
the  name  of  Mardett,  who  was  close  to  my  age.  She  was  a  friend  to  Marilyn.  We 
all  played  together  in  the  ditch  and  had  a  great  time.  Little  did  I  realize  then  that 
much  later  in  my  life,  Mardett's  own  children  would  teach  my  children  swimming 
lessons  in  Bountiful,  Utah. 

My  Grandmother  Andrus  was  a  widow  for  20  years.  As  she  got  older,  her 
feet  bothered  her  a  lot.  She  had  a  hard  time  getting  around.  She  had  two  beds  in 
her  bedroom,  the  smaller  one  was  where  all  of  the  grandchildren  would  sleep  as 
they  took  turns  staying  with  her  at  night  in  case  she  needed  help.  Grandmother 
slept  in  the  bigger  bed.  I  used  to  visit  her  often.  Her  home  was  on  the  same  block 
is  ours.    She  used  to  sit  in  front  of  her  kitchen  window.    I  can  still  remember 
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seeing  the  reflection  of  her  glasses  as  we  would  pull  into  her  drive  way  to  visit. 
Grandma  used  to  challenge  each  one  of  us  with  spelling  words.  Her  favorite  word 
for  us  to  spell  was  "Constantinople."  She  would  reward  us  with  what  she  called 
nickels,  which  were  big  round  white  mints  about  the  size  of  a  real  nickel.  I  loved 
the  smell  of  her  kitchen  pantry.  I  could  always  smell  her  wonderful  home  baked 
bread. 

I  started  working  for  pay  before  I  was  16.  My  father  had  a  good  friend  by 
the  name  of  Simone  (a  Dutch  lady),  who  was  the  dietician  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
hospital.  With  the  help  of  my  father  and  Simone's  goodness,  I  was  hired  to  work 
in  the  kitchen  fixing  food  trays  and  washing  dishes.  My  working  hours  started 
at  5:00  a.m.  until  mid-afternoon.  I  made  acquaintance  with  some  older  women 
there,  and  they  became  my  special  friends.  I  later  took  on  another  job  working  in 
the  evenings  at  a  drive  in  hamburger  stand.  I  worked  these  jobs  until  graduating 
from  high  school. 

My  junior  high  school  years  were  full  of  lots  of  home  work,  but  also  lots  of 
music.  I  didn't  really  like  school  all  that  much,  but  I  always  loved  the  music  in 
hoir.  I  got  to  participate  in  the  operetta  we  had  the  year  I  was  a  freshman.  I  had 
one  of  the  leading  parts.  I  was  Susan  in  the  musical  "Babes  in  Toyland."  I'll 
never  forget  my  music  teacher  taking  me  aside,  along  with  Lester  Phillips,  who 
also  had  a  leading  part,  to  teach  us  how  to  kiss  each  other.  It  was  a  whole  new 
experience. 

My  high  school  years  were  also  filled  with  lots  of  music.   I  sang  in  the  choir 

ind  madrigal  group  throughout  my  3  years  in  high  school  under  the  direction  of 

Vlarcell  Bird.   He  was  a  wonderful  music  director.   Every  year  at  Christmas  time 

^e  would  perform  the  Messiah.     We  also  performed  around  the  valley  at  ward 

acrament  meetings  and  in  the  spring  time  each  year,  we  usually  made  a  trip  to 

Salt  Lake  to  perform  at  various  places.     We  always  prepared  an  operetta,  which 

took  part  in  each  year.      In  my  senior  year,  I  was  chosen,    along  with  5  other 

tudents  from  the  music  department,  to  go  to  Seattle,  Washington,  to  sing  in  the 

Great  Northwest  Choir."    It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me.    We  were  in 

Seattle  for  a  week  preparing  the  songs  to  be  performed  in  the  Seattle  Civic 

Vuditorium  on  March  7,  1959.     We  had  some  rigorous  practices,  but  it  was  a 

reat  time  for  me.   We  were  placed  in  homes  of  students  from  the  Seattle  area. 

he  home  I  stayed  in  had  a  daughter  my  same  age,  and  we  actually  met  again 

vhen  we  both  enrolled  at  Ricks  College. 

High  school  was  busy  for  me  because  I  not  only  was  busy  with  the  music 
epartment,  but  I  was  a  member  of  the  pep  club  and  I  worked  all  during  my  high 
chool  years.  I  graduated  from  Bonneville  High  in  June  of  1959.  I  went  to  the 
raduation  dance  with  David  Monson,  a  good  friend  of  mine  from  Ucon.  In  the 
ummertime  after  graduation,  I  started  taking  voice  lessons  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Jacobs 
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who  was  an  instructor  at  Ricks  College.  She  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  lovely 
personality.     I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning  more  about  music. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  I  started  school  up  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg.  I  lived 
in  a  basement  apartment  with  5  other  girls.  I  landed  me  a  job  working  as  a 
waitress  at  Grover's  cafe.  I  attended  my  classes  during  the  day  and  worked  at  the 
cafe  in  the  evenings.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  1:00  a.m.  when  I  would  get  home 
from  work.  Kendall  was  also  attending  school  and  living  in  an  apartment  down 
the  street  from  me  with  some  other  fellows.  He  had  a  car,  I  didn't.  He  always  saw 
to  it  that  I  had  a  ride  home  from  work.  If  he  couldn't  come  for  me  he  would  send 
one  of  his  roommates  to  pick  me  up.  The  second  year  up  at  Ricks  College  I  lived 
in  a  different  apartment  than  I  had  my  first  year,  but  only  for  the  first  semester. 
The  second  semester  of  that  year  I  moved  home  and  rode  back  and  forth  with  two 
fellows  from  Idaho  Falls.  They  were  both  returned  missionaries  and  very  nice 
gentlemen.  We  would  study,  and  quiz  each  other  on  test  material  going  to  and 
from  school.  I  actually  did  better  grade-wise  at  Ricks  than  I  did  in  high  school, 
this  made  me  feel  really  good  about  myself.  I  really  studied  hard  to  do  well.  At 
that  time,  Ricks  College  was  only  a  2-year  school.  The  campus  consisted  of  the 
2  old  original  buildings  and  a  new  music  building,  and  some  very  old  sheds  used 
for  class  rooms. 

By  the  end  of  my  first  year  up  at  Ricks,  Kendall  had  left  to  serve  a  mission 
up  in  Canada.  Kendall  had  met  and  was  dating  Linda  Biornstad,  who  would  later 
become  his  wife.  Linda,  who  we  all  called  Lin,  was  a  friend  of  mine  because  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Kendall.  Lin  was  from  Oregon  and  had  invited  me  to  go  with 
her  for  the  summer  to  work.  She  had  an  aunt  and  uncle,  Norman  and  Dottie 
Norquist,  who  lived  in  Gresham  Oregon,  whom  we  stayed  with  for  the  summer 
while  we  worked  in  a  berry  plant.  Lin  worked  in  the  office,  and  I  stood  at  a 
conveyer  belt  stemming  berries  and  picking  out  the  bad  ones.  Lin's  aunt  and 
uncle  treated  me  wonderful,  but  I  was  so  homesick  before  the  summer  was  over 
that  I  just  wanted  to  go  home  to  my  family.  I  was  so  glad  to  finally  have  the 
summer  end.  The  job  wasn't  the  most  pleasant,  but  it  made  me  some  money  for 
my  second  year  at  Ricks,  and  my  experience  away  from  home  was  good  for  me. 
It  certainly   made  me  appreciate  my  family. 

My  Aunt  Inez  Tracy  lived  in  Portland,  which  was  a  few  miles  from  Gresham. 
She  offered  to  take  me  to  the  bus  station  for  my  return  trip  home.  She  was  late 
getting  me  to  the  station  and  unfortunately  I  missed  my  bus.  I  was  able  to  board 
a  local  that  stopped  at  all  of  the  smaller  towns  along  the  way.  I  was  on  the  bus  all 
night  and  most  of  the  next  day.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  my  family  waiting  for  me 
upon  my  arrival.    It  was  wonderful  to  be  home. 

The  fall  of  1960  was  my  second  year  of  college  at  Ricks.  I  had  sung  in  the 
college  choir  my  first  year  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  not  only  being  in  the  choir  mv 
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second  year,  but  I  also  sang  in  the  Ricks  College  madrigal  group  along  with  Bob. 
Our  music  director  was  professor  Chester  Hill,  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
admiration  for.  I  might  just  add  here  that  all  my  life,  music  played  a  big  part  of 
my  life.  I  used  to  sing  a  lot  with  Kendall  and  with  Geniece  and  Jean,  and  Therel 
at  the  piano.  I  always  sang  soprano.  Bob  and  I  graduated  together  from  Ricks 
College  in  the  spring  of  1961.  We  drove  from  our  home  in  Ucon,  which  was 
about  20  miles  to  the  college  and  were  late  for  the  beginning  march,  wearing  our 
caps  and  gowns.  All  the  other  graduates  were  in  their  seats  when  we  arrived  and 
so  we  just  very  quietly  slipped  into  our  seats  to  fit  in. 

For  several  years  I  desired  to  go  to  beauty  school  (cosmetology  school) .  Dad 
told  me  if  I  would  go  to  Ricks  College  and  graduate,  and  then  still  wanted  the 
cosmetology  schooling,  that  he  would  help  me  as  much  as  he  could  financially. 
After  graduating  from  Ricks  College,  I  still  had  the  desire  to  go  to  cosmetology 
school.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  1  enrolled  at  Excellcis  Beauty  School  in  Idaho  Falls. 
My  parents  supported  my  decision.  Beauty  school  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Rowberry,  an  older  woman  whom  I  admired  a  great  deal.  I  had  two  wonderful 
instructors  that  I  worked  under,  Lottie  Madsen,  being  one  of  them.  She  was  quite 
stern  and  a  real  perfectionist,  but  she  and  I  got  along  great,  and  1  learned  a  lot 
from  her.  It  took  me  a  full  year  to  complete  this  training.  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  my  folks  to  help  me  much  financially  so  I  was  hired  as  a  waitress  at  the 
A&W  root  beer  stand  in  the  evenings.  It  was  a  very  busy  year  for  me  working  and 
studying  to  take  my  state  board  exams,  but  it  was  rewarding  also.  I  studied  hard 
for  the  exams.  We  were  given  both  a  written  and  a  hands-on  test.  Each  student 
lad  to  furnish  her  own  model  for  the  hands-on  part  of  the  test.  It  was  a  lot  of 
pressure,  but  the  end  result  was  good.  I  was  very  relieved  when  it  was  over,  and 
had  passed.  I  was  now  a  licensed  beautician.  I  really  felt  like  I  had 
iccomplished  something.  Mrs.  Rowberry  hired  me  to  help  as  an  advisor  at  the 
beauty  school  for  the  summer  after  graduating.  I  really  enjoyed  working  at  the 
school,  but  I  wanted  to  move    away  from  home.    In  the  fall  of  that  year,  1962, 

ottie  Madsen  helped  me  get  a  job  working  as  a  beautician  in  Logan,  Utah,  for 
ielen  Baer. 

Helen  owned  a  shop  called  Helen's  Beauty  Shop,  on  Main  Street  in  Logan. 

was  able  to  work  up  a  good  clientele,  and  really  enjoyed  the  work,  but  the  wages 
vere  not  very  good.    I  got  paid  strictly  on  commission.    As  an  example,  at  that 

ime,  hair  cuts  were  about  $1.50,  and  I  got  half  of  that  price.     Things  have 

ertainly  changed  a  lot.  Now,  when  I  have  my  hair  cut,  the  price  starts  at  $  1 8.00 

nd  that  is  cheap  compared  to  some  beauty  places. 

Therel  and  Merlin  (her  husband)  lived  in  a  trailer  house  at  a  trailer  park  in 

ogan,  Utah,  on  the  campus  of  Utah  State  University,  and  invited  me  to  stay  with 

hem  for  awhile.    I  really  appreciated  their  kindness  to  me.     I    later  moved  and 
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lived  off  campus  with  some  other  girls.  Carol  Hill  was  one  of  my  room  mates,  she 
was  also  from  Ucon  and  was  the  same  age  as  Therel.  She  and  I  became  great 
friends.  While  working  at  Helen's  beauty  shop,  I  decided  to  go  back  to  school,  so 
I  enrolled  at  Utah  State  University.  I  worked  and  went  to  school  at  the  same 
time.  I  was  really  busy,  and  found  some  of  my  classes  to  be  extremely  hard.  It 
was  at  this  same  time  that  I  met  Ron  Morgan.  Ron  was  dating  Julie,  one  of  my 
roommates.  I  remember  the  first  time  he  came  to  our  apartment  to  pick  Julie  up 
for  their  date,  my  heart  took  a  leaping  jump.  I  thought  to  myself,  "Wow,  what  a 
guy."  I  didn't  ever  dream  that  I  would  have  the  chance  to  date  him  because  he 
and  Julie  were  going  quite  steady  at  that  time.  I  remember  very  well  the  day  I  got 
my  first  phone  call  from  Ron.  Julie  had  signed  up  to  go  on  a  "fine  arts  tour"  to 
San  Francisco  with  a  group  from  the  university.  She  informed  me  the  day  before 
she  was  to  leave  that  she  felt  Ron  was  going  to  ask  me  out.  I  just  laughed  it  off 
and  thought  she  was  being  silly.  The  day  she  left,  I  got  a  call  from  Ron  asking  me 
to  go  for  a  soda  drink  with  him.  That  was  our  first  date.  One  week  later,  Ron  left 
his  car  for  me  to  drive  over  to  Brigham  City  to  pick  him  up.  He  worked  in 
Brigham  City  for  Thiokol  Corporation,  and  rode  in  a  car  pool.  He  thought  if  I 
could  pick  him  up,  we  could  go  from  there  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  save  some  time. 
We  drove  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  we  ate  at  the  Hawaiian  restaurant,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  very  popular  place  to  go.  After  eating,  we  went  to  the  movie, 
"How  the  West  was  Won,"  at  the  Villa  Theatre  in  Sugar  House.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  a  movie  on  the  big  cinema  screen.  It  was  wonderful.  This  was  a 
very  big  event  for  me,  because  I  had  really  never  done  much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to  add  that  as  a  kid  growing  up,  we  went  to  the  drive* 
in  movie  theatres,  but  once  in  a  while  we  went  to  the  indoor  movie  theaters.  Our 
family  never  ate  out  at  big  restaurants.  Eating  out  for  us  was  having  a  hamburger 
once  in  awhile  at  the  drive  thru  stand.  It  was  only  when  I  started  dating  that  I  did 
much  of  this  kind  of  thing.  Needless  to  say,  whether  Ron  really  had  much  money 
to  spend  that  night,  he  did  it  up  in  a  big  way.  I  was  in  seventh  heaven,  as  some 
might  say.  Ron  and  I  shared  many  fun  dates  together  over  the  next  year, 
everything  from  rabbit  hunting,  to  swimming,  to  playing  tennis,  to  driving  up  to 
his  parents'  home  in  Liberty,  Idaho,  where  we  would  stay  for  the  weekend. 

During  this  year  of  dating  Ron,  I  moved  to  another  apartment  off  campus 
with  five  new  girls,  but  it  was  closer  to  my  work  on  Main  Street  and  still  in 
walking  distance  to  the  campus.  I  had  no  car  so  I  walked  everywhere  and  was 
with  Ron  a  lot  of  the  time  any  way. 

One  thing  that  both  Ron  and  I  enjoyed  doing  a  lot  of  was  going  dancing.  We 
were  really  pretty  good  at  it.  I  don't  mean  to  sound  boasting,  but  we  just  seemed 
to  be  in  tune  with  each  other  when  we  danced.  Utah  State  used  to  have  some 
great  dances.  Quite  often  I  miss  those  good  old  days,  and  fun  times.  I  loved  Ron 
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from  the  first  day  that  I  met  him.  He  had,  and  still  has,  a  way  of  making  people 
feel  good.  He  can  make  people  laugh.  He  loves  to  make  conversation  with  people 
he  doesn't  even  know.  He  loves  life,  and  doesn't  let  things  bother  him  too  much. 
I'm  still  learning  some  of  these  things  from  him. 

Ron  drove  me  from  Logan  to  my  parents'  home  in  Ucon,  where  he  left  me. 
I  had  a  hernia  that  had  been  bothering  me  for  years  and  I  needed  to  have  surgery 
to  take  care  of  the  problem.  After  I  recovered  from  the  surgery,  I  returned  to  my 
apartment  in  Logan.  I  hadn't  heard  from  Ron  and  I  didn't  hear  from  him  for 
about  6  weeks.  I  was  a  pretty  unhappy  camper,  wondering  what  was  the  problem 
with  me.  This  was  a  really  hard  time  for  me  because  we  had  dated  every  week  for 
almost  a  full  year.  When  he  finally  did  call  me  again,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
scared.  Not  long  after  that,  he  proposed  marriage  and  we  were  married  within  1 
month  after  he  gave  me  a  ring.  My  mother  and  my  sisters,  bless  their  hearts, 
worked  hard  to  get  everything  ready  for  the  wedding.  I  was  still  in  Logan  at  the 
time.  Ron  and  I  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  on  November  21,  1964. 
We  drove  from  Logan  to  my  home  in  Ucon  the  night  before.  We  didn't  arrive 
until  about  10:00  or  11:00  o'  clock  that  evening  and  were  up  until  about  2:00 
a.m.  We  had  to  be  in  the  temple  at  6:00  a.m.  Needless  to  say,  I  had  a  horrible 
migraine  headache.  We  had  gone  through  the  temple  session  and  were  in  the 
sealing  room  kneeling  over  the  altar  ready  for  our  vows,  just  before  the  question 
as  to  whether  I  would  take  him  for  my  mate.  I  had  to  leave  because  I  felt  like  I 
was  going  to  throw  up.  It's  been  a  joke  over  the  years  that  I  was  scared,  and  left 
lim  at  the  altar. 

Ron's  parents,  and  his  2  sisters,  Noreen  and  Genice,  and  their  husbands  were 
Iriving  up  from  Logan  for  the  marriage.  They  drove  as  far  as  Pocatello,  Idaho  and 
iad  to  leave  Ron's  father  at  the  hospital  there.  He  was  having  some  real  problems 
-vith  ulcers,  and  was  in  too  much  pain  to  go  on  to  Idaho  Falls.  He  was  unable  to 
ittend  the  marriage,  but  the  others  came  and  met  us  at  the  temple. 

After  the  temple  session  and  marriage,  we  went  to  my  parents'  home  in 
^Jcon  for  a  luncheon  with  the  relatives.    We  stayed  at  the  Westbank  motel  in 
daho  Falls  and  went  home  to  Ucon  the  following  morning  to  pick  up  Ron's 
>rother,  Dean.   Dean  stayed  at  my  parents'  home  the  night  of  our  reception  and 
eeded  a  ride  to  Salt  Lake.  We  stopped  at  the  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  restaurant 
south  Salt  Lake,  then  drove  to  Las  Vegas  for  our  honeymoon.    The    highway 
as  2  lanes  all  the  way.   The  freeway  wasn't  in  the  making  for  quite  a  few  years. 
^e  drove  as  far  as  St.  George,  Utah,  where  we  stopped  to  cash  an  old  war  bond 
hat  Ron's  folks  had  saved  for  him.   We  were  really  short  on  money.   I  think  the 
ar  bond  was  for  50  dollars.    This  basically  helped  us  stay  for  2  or  3  days  at  the 
tardust  Motel  and  casino  in  Las  Vegas.    On  the  way  home  from  Las  Vegas,  we 
rove  to  St.  George  and  stayed  in  a  motel.  I  called  my  folks  that  night  to  let  them 
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know  that  we  were  on  our  way  home  and  that  we  were  okay.  We  drove  from  St. 
George  to  Liberty,  Idaho  the  following  day  to  see  Ron's  folks  because  it  was 
Thanksgiving  day. 

Our  first  apartment  was  in  Logan,  about  two  blocks  from  the  A&W  root  beer 
stand.  It  was  a  nice  1 -bedroom  apartment  and  we  paid  $65  dollars  a  month  for 
it.  It  wasn't  too  far  from  my  work  at  Helen's  beauty  shop.  Ron  still  worked  for 
Thiokol  Corporation  and  rode  the  bus.  It  was  about  1  hour  each  way  for  him. 
Ron  had  just  turned  26  the  same  month  that  we  were  married  and  I  was  23.  We 
both  had  a  great  desire  to  start  a  family  right  away.  I  became  pregnant  with  our 
first  child  just  2  months  after  we  were  married. 

We  took  a  trip  that  first  summer  up  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  we  stayed 
with  my  Aunt  Inez  and  Uncle  Clair  and  their  family  for  a  few  days.  They  showed 
us  some  of  the  sights  of  the  Portland  area.    It  was  a  fun  trip. 

Ron  and  I  will  have  been  married  for  43  years  as  of  November  2 1 ,  2007.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  5  children,  4  daughters  and  1  son.  Their 
names  from  oldest  to  youngest  are  Tonya,  Cindie,  Jaren,  Lori,  and  Cami.  All  of 
them  were  born  by  C-section.  Each  one  of  them  has  brought  much  love  and  joy 
into  our  home.  It  was  fun  watching  each  one  of  them  grow  and  develop  over  the 
years,  even  though  sometimes  very  challenging.  We  have  14  beautiful 
grandchildren,  10  grandsons,  and  4  granddaughters,  and  as  of  June  15,  2007,  we 
have  added  2  step  grandsons  making  the  current  total  16. 

Over  these  last  42  years  we  have  lived  in  Logan,  Las  Vegas,  and  Park  City. 
We  had  some  great  experiences  and  wonderful  friends  in  each  one  of  these  places. 
We  chose  to  make  our  permanent  home  in  Bountiful,  Utah.  Ron  has  worked  for 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  for  27  of  those  years.  I  worked 
as  a  dental  assistant  for  20  years.  We  are  now  both  retired.  Since  retiring,  I  have 
donated  a  day  each  week  working  at  the  LDS  Humanitarian  Center  in  Bountiful. 
It  has  been  a  great  blessing  in  my  life  to  work  with  such  dedicated  friends  who 
give  of  themselves  to  help  others  in  need. 

Since  moving  to  Bountiful,  both  Ron's  and  my  parents  have  passed  away. 
Dad  was  the  first  to  go  in  July,  1976  at  the  age  of  72.  Mother  died  in  May,  1985, 
three  days  before  Mother's  day,  at  the  age  of  79.  Ron's  dad  died  at  the  age  of  84 
in  August  of  1989.  His  mother  passed  away  in  April,  2001,  at  the  age  of  89. 
These  were  sad  times  and  yet  joyous  times  knowing  that  they  were  worthy  of 
highest  glory  in  Heavenly  Father's  kingdom.  I  hope  to  pattern  my  life  after  their 
great  example. 

I  have  been  tested  many  times  with  the  surgeries  I  have  had  over  the  years. 
The  birth  of  each  one  of  our  children  by  C-section  was  a  test.  We  came  close  to 
losing  our  first  child.  I  had  a  close  brush  with  death  with  my  last  child.  I  also 
had  gall  bladder  surgery  where  the  doctor  removed  a  walnut  size  stone.  I  blew  out 
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my  left  knee  at  the  age  of  57  and  ended  up  with  several  surgeries  and 
complications  for  6  months.  At  the  age  of  60,  I  suffered  a  mini  stroke,  and  the 
result  was  open  heart  surgery.  Through  all  of  these  rough  times,  I  tried  to  keep 
my  focus  upon  Christ. 

My  most  enjoyable  hobbies  are  walking,  jogging,  gardening,  and  home 
decorating. 

I  served  in  many  different  church  callings  over  the  years,  and  with  each  one 
of  them,  I  have  learned  much.  My  callings  were  in  the  Relief  Society,  MIA  and 
Primary  Organizations  in  both  leadership  and  teaching  assignments.  The  calling 
I  have  loved  the  most  is  being  chorister  in  both  Relief  Society  and  Ward 
Sacrament  meetings.  My  testimony  has  grown  and  become  strong.  I  have  a  real 
love  for  my  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  thankful  for  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our 
Savior.  I  thank  Him  for  my  blessings,  my  family  and  my  life.  I  am  thankful  for 
my  great  heritage,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  being  with  these  great  ancestors 
in  the  hereafter. 

Therel  Andrus  (Frei) 

My  patriarchal  blessing  tells  me  that  I  was  among  "the  morning  stars  who 
sang  together"  in  the  heavens  at  the  announcement  of  the  great  school  of 
mortality  to  which  I  was  to  come  in  covenant  with  my  father  and  mother. 
Through  them,  under  the  "new  and  everlasting  covenant,"  I  was  to  come  to 
receive  my  body  of  flesh  and  bone  and  blood,  with  which  to  participate  in  the 
disciplines  of  mortality. 

And  thus  it  was.  I  was  born  in  the  Idaho  Falls  L.D.S.  hospital  in  Bonneville 
bounty,  Idaho,  to  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  and  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  on  3  August 
1942.  My  father  blessed  me  on  4  October  1942  in  the  Ucon  Ward  Chapel  and 
?ave  me  the  name  of  my  mother's  first  sister  —  Therel.  I  am  the  seventh  member 
)f  a  family  of  5  brothers  and  3  sisters.  Following  is  each  of  us  children  in  our 
)irth  order  and  with  married  names  in  parenthesis: 

Alyn  Brown,  Geniece  (Smith),  Gordon  Reed,  Charles  Robert,  Kendall 
Wayne,  Portia  (Morgan),  Therel  (Frei),  Gaylon  Rich,  Mary  Jean 
(Brink) 

Although  I  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls,  our  family  home  was  located  in  Ucon, 
Idaho,  a  small  city  about  8  to  10  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls,  between  Idaho  Falls 
|nd  Rigby. 

My  parents  were  born  of  pioneer  families  who  had  religion  in  their  hearts, 
'his  religion  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  my  parents  who  in  turn  tried  to  instill 
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religion  and  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  their  children.  Dad  and  Mother  always 
practiced  those  precious  virtues  of  integrity  and  industry. 

My  mother's  parents  (Martha  Letitia  Orgill  and  Charles  William  Brown) 
lived  in  Parker,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  about  30-plus  miles  north  of  Ucon.  My 
father's  parents'  (Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden  and  Robert  Andrus)  home  was  in  the 
same  block  as  ours  in  Ucon.  Even  though  Grandfather  Robert  passed  away  before 
I  was  born,  I  feel  as  though  I  know  him,  thanks  to  a  good  family  who  kept  his 
memory  alive.   I'm  proud  of  my  heritage. 

Among  my  earliest  memories  at  our  home  in  Ucon  was  of  some  little 
"pigskin"  shoes  that  Dad  and  Mother  had  purchased  for  me.  I  loved  them  so 
much  I  remember  wearing  them  to  bed.  I  think  the  bed  was  a  white,  iron,  crib- 
type  that  several  of  us  children  probably  claimed  at  one  time  or  another. 

As  I  think  of  this  bed,  I  also  remember  times  when  I  was  sick  with  Mother 
attending  to  my  every  need.  Always  I  can  remember  how  good  a  home-canned 
"dill"  pickle  sounded.  I'm  not  sure  I  always  received  a  pickle,  but  it  always 
sounded  good.  Most  of  all,  my  memories  are  of  Mother  being  kind  and  gentle  — 
never  harsh  or  impatient  in  any  way. 

Another  early  memory  was  seeing  Mother  press  temple  clothes  so  she  and 
Dad  could  attend  the  temple.  The  ironing  board  was  set  up  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  our  large  kitchen.  A  long-sleeved,  white  shirt  was  included  in  the 
clothes  to  be  pressed.  The  collar  and  cuffs  always  were  "starched."  And,  oh  yes, 
there  was  a  fresh,  white  handkerchief  for  Dad. 

Mother  watched  out  for  Dad.  His  meals  were  prepared;  his  clothes  were 
washed  and  ironed.  His  Sunday  shoes  were  shined,  usually  by  us  children,  but 
Mother  saw  to  it  that  this  happened.  She  was  his  "right-hand  woman"  in  many 
instances.  And  years  later,  she  commented  to  me  several  times  that  Dad  was  her 
"Knight  in  Shining  Armor."  At  an  Andrus  reunion  in  July  2003  at  Jean  and  Jerry 
Brink's  home,  I  used  the  term,  "King."  But,  this  was  quickly  corrected  in  my 
mind  very  shortly  following  the  reunion.  Dad  was  her  "Knight  in  Shining 
Armor." 

Also,  among  my  earliest  memories  was  my  older  brother,  Gordon,  who  was 
killed  in  a  truck  accident  when  he  was  10  years  of  age.  I  was  only  4  years  of  age, 
but  I  can  still  see  his  blue  casket  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  long  living  room. 
I  remember  Gordon  for  his  kindness,  and  how  well  he  took  responsibility. 

My  Grade  School  years  are  full  of  memories.  My  teachers  in  school  were: 
First  Grade  —  my  Aunt  Sarah  Simmons;  Second  Grade  —  Mrs.  Spaulding;  Third 
Grade  —  Wanda  Brower;  Fourth  Grade  —  Myrna  Robinson;  Fifth  Grade  — 
Kirma  Hill;  Sixth  Grade  —  Max  Fullmer.  When  I  think  of  these  grades,  I  think 
of  our  Grade  School  Custodian,  Jim  McDow.  And  I  can  hear  him  saying,  "Heads 
up,"  as  he  pushed  the  big  broom  down  the  hall. 
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In  our  home,  we  were  taught  to  "be  kind  to  others."  My  heart  felt  this  a  lot! 
I  remember  one  incident,  especially,  that  I  will  relate.  There  was  a  girl  named 
"Beatrice"  in  my  class  when  I  was  about  a  Fourth  Grader.  She  was  rather 
underprivileged,  or  so  it  seemed,  and  was  "looked  down"  on  by  most  of  the  other 
kids.  I  don't  remember  why  I  invited  her  to  come  home  with  me,  but  I  do 
remember  that  she  came.  I  have  never,  throughout  my  life,  ever  felt  ashamed  to 
be  associated  with  someone  less  fortunate  than  I;  in  fact,  I  have  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  "watch  out"  for  these  people. 

Another  incident  associated  with  Grade  School  was  when  we  were  to  "sell 
subscriptions  to  certain  magazines,"  and  if  we  did,  we  would  earn  something  for 
the  school.  Well,  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  homes  that  I  went  to  except  Uncle 
Jack  and  Aunt  Minnie  (Phillips).  The  road  (now  Crowley  Road)  was  not  paved. 
It  was  March,  and  it  was  muddy.  I  didn't  know  the  road  was  muddy,  so  I  took  our 
one  family  bike.  What  an  utterly  horrible  experience  trying  to  push  that  bike 
through  the  mud.  But  there  was  no  way  I  would  give  up.  I  pushed  right  on 
through  to  their  house.  And  they  probably  purchased  a  subscription;  I'm  not  sure. 
What  I  am  sure  about  is  the  wonderful  smell  and  warmth  of  their  home  and  the 
acceptance  and  love  I  felt  there. 

Our  winters  during  my  "growing  up"  years  were  snowy  ones.    I  remember 

)ad  and  Uncle  Tom  Andrus  pulling  us  on  a  toboggan  behind  the  tractor  or  car. 

t  was  great  fun!    During  these  winters,  Mother  would  make  "homemade"  ice 

ream  to  be  frozen  in  our  non-electric  ice  cream  freezer.  We  would  all  take  our 

urn  turning  the  freezer  handle  until  the  ice  cream  was  hard  enough  to  eat. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  awake  to  the  radio  announcement  that  school 

vould  be  closed  due  to  drifting  snow.   This  usually  happened  several  times  each 

vinter.   School  closure  would  usually  last  for  a  day,  but  sometimes  up  to  a  week 

r  even  2,  depending  upon  the  storms.    Of  course,  we  kids  loved  this  type  of  a 

acation. 

I  remember  spending  much  time  in  the  snow  making  "snow  forts,"  usually 
vith  Rich,  or  sliding  down  a  huge  pile  of  packed  snow  on  a  "washer  tub  lid."  And 
ack  inside  of  the  house  on  a  cold  winter  day,  I  enjoyed  playing  "jacks."  There 
'ere  also  the  "Big  John  and  Sparky"  radio  programs  to  listen  to. 

During  all  of  my  "growing  up"  years  and  since,  I  have  loved  attending 
hurch.  Sunday  School  was  held  in  the  morning  and  Sacrament  Meeting  in  the 
vening.    Primary  was  held  on  a  weekday  —  Tuesday,  I  think. 

I  had  exceptional  teachers  both  in  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  In  Sunday 
chool,  there  was  Sister  Elsie  Larsen  and  Brother  Joseph  Ritchie.  They  were  both 
onderful  teachers.  Of  course,  everyone  who  was  acquainted  with  Brother 
.itchie  knew  that  we  always  responded  with  a  "Yes,  Sir,  or  "No,  Sir." 
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And  in  Primary,  two  of  my  very  dear  teachers  were  Ruth  Ritchie  and  Sister 
Arthur  Miskin.  In  Sister  Ritchie's  class,  I  remember  having  the  opportunity  to  be 
at  the  Grand  Piano  in  the  Chapel  with  all  the  girls.  I  was  the  one  playing.  I  don't 
know  what  I  was  playing,  but  was  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  And  I  remember 
in  Sister  Ritchie's  class,  we  put  salt  and  food  coloring,  and  whatever  else  it  took 
to  make  a  "clinker"  from  a  coal  furnace  grow  into  something  beautiful. 

When  I  was  in  Sister  Miskin's  class,  we  all  took  a  trip  to  Lava  Hot  Springs. 
As  part  of  our  enjoyment  there,  we  each  sat  down  on  the  grass  in  a  park  on 
"newspaper"  mats  we  had  made  by  weaving  pages  in  and  out.  This  experience 
seems  as  if  it  were  "yesterday." 

During  these  years,  I  was  gaining  a  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Of  course,  in  our  home,  we  were  taught  to  pray.  Family  and  personal 
prayer  were  a  part  of  our  everyday  habits.  Well,  it  was  during  these  Grade  School 
years  as  a  girl  growing  up  that  I  had  a  special  experience  concerning  prayer  and 
the  importance  of  it. 

Money  in  our  family  was  not  exactly  easy  to  come  by.  It  seems  that  Dad 
usually  had  several  jobs  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  make  enough  money  for  our 
family  needs.  This  one  particular  day  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  when  he 
had  given  Mother  a  $20  bill  for  some  grocery  items.  As  it  came  time  to  go  and 
get  the  grocery  items,  the  $20  bill  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Feeling  extremely 
nervous  and  sensitive  for  Mother,  and  even  for  Dad,  I  went  to  my  bedroom,  knelt 
down  and  asked  Heavenly  Father  if  He  would  please  help  us  find  the  money.  It 
seems  that  I  was  directed  shortly  thereafter  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  lift  up  our  old 
"coal  bucket."  There  on  the  floor  underneath  that  bucket  lay  the  $20  bill.  It 
could  have  dropped  out  of  Mother's  apron  pocket,  or  her  hand,  or  who  knows. 
The  miracle  to  me  was  that  my  prayer  had  been  answered  and  we  had  that  $20  bill 
back. 

And  talking  about  prayer,  I  feel  to  comment  now  that  prayer  has  been  an 
important  element  in  my  life.  I  know  that  when  we  lift  up  the  telephone  line  each 
day  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  He  is  there.  Why  wouldn't  He  be?  We  are  His 
children  —  His  spirit  children.   He  knows  each  one  of  us  —  by  name  and  voice. 

During  these  years  at  home,  there  was  always  much  music.  Our  family 
gathered  around  the  piano  many  times  in  singing.  A  favorite  time  to  sing  together 
was  during  the  Christmas  season.  Dad  and  Mother's  family  would  gather 
together,  along  with  other  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  and  we  would  go  caroling 

—  usually  to  4  or  5  homes  in  the  area.   We  loved  doing  this.   The  tradition  goes 
on  even  today  with  the  S.  Reed  Andrus  family. 

Each  of  us  children  were  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  music  in  one  form 
or  another.    I  started  taking  piano  lessons  when  I  was  a  Second  or  Third  Grader 

—  first  from  Aunt  Inez  Tracy.    I  then  took  from  Dollie  Clayton.    When  I  was 
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about  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  Dad  and  Mother  transferred  me  to  Professor  C.  C. 
Clive  who  at  that  time  lived  on  Fourth  Street  in  Idaho  Falls.  I  loved  music 
lessons,  and  especially  from  Prof.  Clive.  He  always  challenged  me  with  new  sheet 
music,  such  as  "To  Spring,"  "Malaguena,"  and  an  8-page  piece  that  I  memorized, 
but  don't  recall  the  name.  During  this  time  in  my  life,  I  was  accompanying  many 
people  at  the  piano  both  for  school  and  church. 

As  I  entered  my  Ninth  Grade  of  school,  Prof.  Clive  retired,  and  his  former 
student  took  over  his  students.  I  had  loved  Prof.  Clive  so  much  that  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  adjust  to  Mr.  Jack  Bowman.  However,  I  was  grateful  for  his 
qualifications.  I  learned  a  lot  from  Mr.  Bowman,  and  he  exposed  me  to  wonderful 
piano  music,  including  "Rustle  of  Spring." 

After  I  was  married,  I  took  private  music  during  Summer  School  at  B.Y.U. 
in  Provo,  Utah,  from  Brent  Jones  who  had  just  completed  his  Master's  Degree  in 
music  and  would  now  be  teaching  at  Ricks  College.  Again  I  was  exposed  to 
wonderful  piano  literature.  Following  my  lessons  from  Brent,  I  took  music  lessons 
or  a  semester  at  Tulsa  University  during  our  year  in  Oklahoma.  I  don't  recall  the 
eacher's  name,  but  she  was  a  wonderful  instructor.  I  remember  learning  "Doctor 
jradus  ad  Parnassum"  from  "Children's  Corner"  by  Claude  Debussy.  My  time 
■vith  her  was  too  short  before  returning  to  Idaho. 

And,  finally,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  "come  home"  when  I  took  a  B.Y.U. /Ricks  organ 

:lass  in  Idaho  Falls  from  Dr.  Darwin  Wolford.  I  loved  every  minute  of  that  class. 

some  time  later,  I  began  taking  private  organ  lessons  from  him  at  Ricks  College. 

hose  lessons  continued  for  many  years  simply  because  I  loved  the  organ  and 

njoyed  taking  lessons  from  him.  The  organ  opened  up  vast  opportunities  for  me. 

will  talk  about  that  later  on  —  perhaps  a  little  in  this  history,  and  even  more  in 

nother  larger  and  more  detailed  autobiography/  history. 

Now,  back  to  my  Grade  School  years.  During  my  years  in  Primary,  I  want 
o  say  how  proud  I  was  of  Mother  as  Primary  Chorister.  I  don't  remember  how 
lany  years  she  served  in  that  particular  position,  but  she  was  there  when  it  was 
nportant  to  me  that  she  be  there.  She  was  absolutely  wonderful  with  all  of  the 
hildren.  She  inspired  each  of  us  to  sing  as  no  one  else  could.  She  just  had  "a 
'ay"  with  children  and  music.  It  was  in  1953  that  we  were  part  of  the  program 
hen  we  had  the  dedication  of  the  Ucon  church  building.    I  believe  two  of  the 

Imgs  that  we  sang  were:  "Bless  This  House"  and  "Beautiful  Savior."  Spencer  W. 
imball  came  as  the  L.D.S.  General  Authority  for  those  dedicatory  services. 
To  this  day,  some  of  my  favorite  children's  hymns  from  the  blue-green  "The 
hildren  Sing"  book  are:  "God  Gave  Me  Dear  America,"  "America  the  Beautiful" 
ith  the  descant,  "Beauty  Everywhere,"  "Let  the  Little  Children  Come," 
iappiness,"  and  "The  Call  of  Love."  Singing  in  Primary  under  Mother's 
rection  was  very  special  years  for  me.    During  some  o\  these  Primary  years, 
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Portia  and  I  would  sing  duets  together.  One  in  particular  that  I  remember  doing 
for  a  Ward  program  was  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue."  Mother  dressed  us  alike  for 
this  number  in  darling  blue  dresses  that  either  she  made,  or  she  had  someone  else 
make  (perhaps  Ella  McFate). 

During  our  childhood  years,  Dad  brought  a  wonderful  child-sized 
"playhouse"  onto  our  lot  for  us  girls.  I  remember  playing  with  our  "cats"  in  there 
—  probably  our  dolls,  too.  I  was  not  much  on  dolls  although  I  loved  receiving 
them  from  Santa  for  Christmas. 

I  actually  preferred  to  play  with  Rich  and  our  boy  cousins  —  Rulon  and 
Steven  Simmons,  and  sometimes  Larry  Beutler,  another  cousin.  The  boys  and  I 
would  play  "Commando,"  down  in  the  bottom  or  back  of  our  lot  and  into 
Grandma  Lovenia  Andrus's  lot.  It  was  wonderful.  It  was  a  game  of  hiding  and 
hunting.  Much  fun!  Climbing  trees  and  hanging  from  one  of  the  limbs  by  my  legs 
was  much  more  adventurous  to  me  than  playing  dolls  in  our  playhouse. 

Some  of  the  other  games  we  played  were:  "Kick  the  Can,"  Run  Sheep  Run," 
"Steal  the  Sticks,"  and  "Hide  and  Seek."  There  were  times  when  Dad  and  most 
of  the  family  would  play  these  games  with  us  —  even  other  neighborhood 
children.  And  speaking  of  Dad:  Dad  was  a  great  swimmer  and  went  swimming  on 
occasion  —  in  the  canal  or  taking  the  family  to  Heise  Hot  Springs.  These  were 
always  wonderful  times. 

I'm  reminded  that  it  was  during  these  Grade  School  years  that  Portia,  Rich, 
Jean  and  I  enjoyed  roller  skating  and  ice  skating  over  on  the  tennis  court  between 
the  Grade  School  and  Jr.  High  School  (across  from  the  church).  One  such  time 
during  the  summer,  I'm  remembering  that  I  was  roller  skating.  One  of  our 
neighborhood  boys  came  up  from  behind  and  pushed  me,  causing  an  injury  to  my 
right  wrist.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a  very  bad  sprain  and  put  a  "splint"  on  it  for 
6  weeks.  I  struggled  with  not  being  able  to  use  both  hands  to  practice  and  play  the 
piano.  I  remember  how  great  it  felt  when  I  finally  was  able  to  go  to  the  piano,  and 
with  2  hands,  play  "Let  the  Little  Children  Come." 

I  remember,  too,  that  in  my  Fifth  Grade  class,  we  were  required  to  draw  a 
map  of  South  America.  I  ended  up  drawing  it  with  my  left  hand.  I  kept  admiring 
the  map,  knowing  the  effort  it  took  to  do  it  without  the  use  of  my  right  hand.  I 
decided  it  really  looked  pretty  good  considering. 

I  want  to  say  a  bit  more  about  Grandma  Andrus.  I  must  say  that  we  loved 
living  near  her.  I  can  see  her  smiling  face  right  now  in  her  kitchen  window  with 
her  red  geranium  sitting  on  the  windowsill.  Portia  and  I  used  to  stay  at  night  with 
her  since  she  was  elderly  and  had  troubles  "getting  around"  because  of  arthritis 
in  her  feet.  She  would  play  games  with  us  and  teach  us  to  spell  difficult  words. 
We  loved  playing  "Chinese  Checkers"  with  Grandma.  Two  words  she  helped  us 
master  the  spelling  of  were:   SCISSORS   and   MISSISSIPPI.     I  can  still  hear 
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Grandma's  quiet  snore  and  whistle.   Porsh  and  I  used  to  giggle  about  it  as  we  lay 
on  her  spare  "feather-tick"  bed  trying  to  go  to  sleep. 

During  these  Grade  School  years  —  before  the  new  red  brick  church  was 
built  back  in  the  early  50's,  I  loved  going  to  the  "Old  Rock  Church"  where  the 
Bob  and  Jean  Andrus  home  now  sits.  It  was  wonderful  to  look  out  of  our  south 
home  windows  and  see  the  grove  of  tall  cottonwood  trees  and  the  "Old  Rock 
Church"  to  the  south  of  them. 

I  remember  the  great  big  palm  plant  that  was  in  the  left  front  of  the  chapel. 
A  remodeling  took  place  to  house  the  Baldwin  electronic  organ  and  the  Baldwin 
grand  piano.  The  old  "pump"  organ  was  placed  downstairs  in  the  Jr.  Sunday 
School  room.  It  was  fun  to  try  to  play  on  it.  It  seems  like  yesterday  when  we  were 
sitting  in  the  Chapel  of  the  "Old  Rock  Church"  partaking  of  the  sacrament  from 
"glass"  cups.  It  was  there  that  Gordon's  funeral  was  held,  and,  also,  Alyn's 
arewell  as  he  left  for  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission  some  years  later. 

At  the  completion  of  Alyn's  mission,  Dad,  Mother,  Portia,  Rich,  Jean  and  I 

:limbed  into  our  long,  white  Nash  car  —  Dad's  pride  and  joy,  and  began  our 

ourney  to  get  Alyn.    I  was  about  11  years  old.   Just  a  word  about  our  Nash:    It 

vas  a  great  riding  car,  but  I  thought  it  was  an  ugly  shape.  There  was  only  one  car 

nore  homely  in  shape  in  my  eyes,  and  that  was  the  other  yellow  and  brown  Nash 

ar!    Well,  what  a  wonderful  trip,  in  spite  of  my  feelings  about  the  shape  of  our 

ar.    More  will  be  told  in  my  larger  history,  but  for  now  I  must  relate  one  short 

xperience.   As  we  were  driving  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Dad  was  driving 

lown  a  street  when  he  noticed  that  all  of  the  "crazy"  drivers  were  coming  toward 

is.   Come  to  find  out,  we  were  on  a  one-way  street  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

And  now,  a  word  about  our  Ucon  Ward  celebrations  at  our  "Old  Rock 

hurch."     These  were  held  on  the  church  lot  in  front  (east)  of  the  grove  of 

Cottonwood  trees.  I  remember  on  one  of  these  occasions  of  celebration  that  some 

f  us  younger  children  were  sick  with  the  measles  and  could  participate  only  by 

matching  from  our  living  room   window.     We  longed  to  be  over  there  with 

veryone  else  in  the  celebration.   I  can  still  feel  that  longing  today! 

I'm  grateful  that  Dad  and  Mother  taught  us  the  value  of  good,  hard  work, 
ortia,  Rich,  Jean  and  I  would  make  a  game  of  it  —  at  least  concerning  the 
ousework.  We  would  "draw  straws"  to  see  who  would  do  what.  Once  in  a  while 
hen  we  didn't  agree  on  something,  Mother  would  get  out  the  boxing  gloves.  We 
idn't  end  up  solving  our  disagreements  in  that  way,  but  her  tactics  definitely 
orked  in  helping  us  to  solve  our  differences. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  shining  the  living  room  linoleum  by  pulling  each  other 
i  fur  coats.  The  floor  ended  up  looking  "beautiful."  I  remember,  on  main 
:casions,  mopping  our  large  kitchen  floor  only  to  have  it  walked  on  minutes  later 
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by  the  older  boys  or  Dad  coming  in  from  the  outside.  We  did  feel  frustration  from 
that,  but  Mother  was  always  on  our  side. 

Throughout  all  of  my  "growing-up"  years,  it  was  a  practice  to  "ready"  our 
home  for  Sunday.  That  meant  that  we  would  clean  every  room  thoroughly  — 
sweeping,  mopping,  vacuuming,  dusting  and  scrubbing  —  bathroom  fixtures 
included  (toilet,  tub,  sink,  and  the  medicine  shelves).  Then  we  would  polish 
everyone's  shoes  for  church.  As  I  think  back  on  this  important  training,  I'm 
reminded  of  the  song  written  years  later  by  Dr.  Chester  Hill,  a  Ricks  College 
teacher,  entitled:  "Saturday  Is  A  Special  Day."  Why?  Because  it's  the  day  you  get 
ready  for  Sunday! 

Our  work  habits  included  weeding  the  potatoes.  In  other  words,  we  walked 
down  each  row  and  pulled  each  weed  by  hand.  That  took  a  lot  of  effort  and  time. 
We  even  killed  a  few,  if  not  a  "lot,"  of  beetles  as  we  saw  them  on  the  plants.  We 
smashed  them  between  two  rocks.  Yuck!  And,  talking  about  potatoes:  during 
harvest  time  in  the  Fall,  our  family  would  first  get  our  potatoes  harvested,  then  go 
to  other  farmer's  fields  to  help  them.  By  doing  this,  we  were  able  to  earn  money 
for  various  needed  items.  I  usually  would  buy  clothing  items  such  as  a  coat. 
Among  my  most  vivid  memories  were  picking  potatoes  for  "the  Wahlquists." 
Their  soil  was  good  and  they  paid  us  immediately  when  the  job  was  finished.  We, 
of  course,  liked  that.  Rich  and  I  were  partners.  We  worked  hard  and  well 
together  —  sticking  to  the  job.  We  were  considered  "pretty  fast"  pickers.  On  a 
good  day  we  could  pick  300  sacks  of  potatoes  (2  potato  baskets  to  a  sack).  Our 
family  also  helped  Uncle  Jack  Phillips  and  Uncle  Tom  Andrus  to  harvest  their 
potatoes. 

Some  of  us  children  worked  for  "Hig"  (Mr.  Higginbothom,  our  neighbor) 
helping  to  pick  his  field  of  strawberries.  I  also  worked  some  years  later  to  help 
him  keep  his  "trailer  home"  clean  after  his  wife  had  passed  away. 

I  also  walked  down  each  Saturday  to  Jim  McDow's  to  clean  his  little  log 
house.  Jean  would  go  with  me.  When  the  job  was  completed,  we  were  treated  to 
cold  cherry  pie  or  donuts.  Jim  would  then  play  for  us  the  record  of  "Don't  Let  the 
Stars  Get  in  Your  Eyes."  Our  pay  was  the  pie,  donuts,  and  music,  and  seeing  Jim 
so  happy. 

In  the  spring  of  my  Senior  year,  Mr.  McDow  paid  a  visit  to  our  home  to  ask 
Dad  and  Mother's  permission  to  give  me  some  beautiful  "high-heeled"  shoes  for 
my  graduation  and  also  a  one-hundred  dollar  bond  toward  college  that  Fall. 
Actually,  he  wouldn't  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  I  appreciated  these  gifts  so  very 
much.  I  loved  and  wore  those  beautiful  shoes  many  times.  Most  of  all,  I 
appreciated  "the  man,"  and  the  "gesture  of  love." 

Each  summer  after  the  garden  produce  was  picked,  and  in  particular,  the 
peas,  we  children  would  sit  under  the  trees  in  our  back  yard  and  shell  the  peas  for 
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canning.   And,  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  we  would  be  back  in  about  the 
same  spot  shucking  corn  so  it  could  be  prepared  for  freezing. 

Mother  did  a  lot  of  cooking  and  canning  for  our  large  family.  She  also  baked 
a  lot  of  bread.  In  fact,  one  of  our  large  cupboard  drawers  was  especially 
designated  the  "bread  drawer."  That  drawer  was  opened  and  closed  thousands  of 
times  throughout  the  years  by  us  children  growing  up,  and  especially  as  we 
returned  from  school  each  day  —  hungry. 

During  my  years  at  home,  Dad  and  Mother  could  never  afford  to  take  us 
children  out  for  a  meal  such  as  a  hamburger,  but  Dad  always  bought  us  a  "frosty," 
(soft  ice  cream)  before  returning  home  from  Idaho  Falls.  That  was  a  real  "treat" 
for  us! 

Just  a  word  about  Jr.  High:  I  attended  Ucon  Jr.  High  in  the  building  just 
south  of  the  Grade  School  building.  It  was  a  larger,  more  reddish  color  building. 
Jr.  High  grades  included  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades.  I  have  wonderful 
memories  and  met  very  good  friends  there.  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  school-age  students 
from  Ucon  —  (Milo  included),  Ammon,  Iona,  Lincoln,  Coltman,  and  even  Swan 
Valley  were  now  consolidated.  The  Jr.  High-age  students  attended  school  at 
Jcon.  And  the  High  school-age  students  attended  at  Ammon,  then  later  at  the 
lew  Bonneville  High  School  building  on  the  Ammon-Lincoln  road.  So,  as  I  began 
r.  High,  there  were  more  friends  who  entered  my  "circle  of  friends." 

Some  of  my  very  favorite  classes  in  Jr.  High  were:  Girls'  Glee  from  Hester 
3evenport;  Mixed  Chorus  from  Joe  Hill,  Speech  from  Aunt  Beulah  Beutler, 
Office  from  Karl  Devenport,  and  English  from  Earl  Owens.  During  my  Ninth 
rade  year,  Elaine  Butler  and  I  were  Co-Editors  of  our  yearbook  —  "The 
Jonnette."   I  remember  this  as  a  very  pleasant  experience. 

At  the  close  of  my  Junior  year,  Student  Body  Elections  were  held.  I  was 
ominated  and  elected  by  the  students  of  Bonneville  High  to  serve  as  Student- 
ody  Historian.  I  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee  of  Girls' 
ederation. 

During  my  High  School  years,  I  was  the  recipient  of  several  awards:  One  was 
/hen  I  was  a  Junior.  I  was  selected  by  the  Soroptimists  Club  of  Idaho  Falls  as 
Girl  of  the  Month,"  receiving  an  inscribed  "Silver  Spoon,"  having  my  picture 
ith  a  short  article  in  the  Post  Register  concerning  the  award,  and  as  I  recall,  a 
ecial  lunch  in  Idaho  Falls.  Also,  the  Library  Department  presented  me  with  a 
ar's  subscription  to  "Ideals"  magazine. 

During  my  Senior  year,  a  boy  and  a  girl  were  selected  by  the  Bonneville  High 
chool  faculty  and  also  the  Idaho  Falls  High  School  faculty  to  receive  .1 
itizenship  award  for  qualities  of  citizenship,  honesty,  integrity,  and  willingness 
1  help  their  classmates  at  school.  I  was  honored  as  the  Graduating  Senior  girl 
om  Bonneville  to  receive  that  award. 
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Throughout  Jr.  High  and  also  High  School,  I  served  as  President  in  several 
of  our  classes  in  church.  At  that  time,  we  were  not  called  by  the  Bishop,  but  were 
"voted  in"  by  the  members  of  our  class.  I  loved  associating  with  all  of  the 
wonderful  girls  in  our  ward  and  at  school. 

Some  of  my  favorite  teachers  in  our  Ucon  Ward  during  my  Jr.  and  Senior 
High  School  years  were:  Ruth  Hammer,  Aunt  May  Andrus,  and  Margaret  Jenkins. 
And  I  appreciated  very  much  my  Bishops.  They  included:  J.  Spencer  Jenkins, 
Karl  W.  Devenport,  and  Richard  Miskin. 

Administrators  and  teachers  in  school  during  these  years  that  I  especially 
liked  were:  Principal  Karl  W.  Devenport  (Jr.  High  and  later  High  School);  Dee 
Armstrong  (Sr.  High  Principal) ;  Earl  Owens  (Jr.  High  English) ;  Hester  Devenport 
(Jr.  High  Vocal  Music  and  High  School  Librarian);  Joe  Hill  (Jr.  High  Vocal 
Music);  and  Marcell  W.  Bird  (Sr.  High  Vocal  Music). 

I  had,  and  took,  many  opportunities  to  participate  in  music  in  both  Jr.  and 
Senior  High  school,  and  even  college  —  accompanying  and  also  in  singing.  Some 
of  these  opportunities  included  playing  for  school  musicals,  singing  in  and  playing 
for  the  Bonneville  Madrigals,  and  participating  in  several  years  of  the  Messiah. 
One  year  I  sang  the  alto  solo  of  "Then  Shall  the  Eyes  of  the  Blind  be  Opened," 
and  another  year,  "He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock."  I  also  participated  in  talent 
programs  for  our  school  —  either  in  singing  or  accompanying  numbers.  At  Ricks, 
I  was  a  member  of  the  a  cappella  choir,  and  continued  to  accompany. 

I  was  also  a  participant  at  the  Ricks  College  Summer  Music  Camp  in  June 
of  1959.  That  would  have  been  between  my  Jr.  and  Sr.  years.  This  was  possible 
for  me  only  because  Kendall  was  unselfish  with  his  hard-earned  money  and 
offered  to  pay  the  fee  so  I  could  attend.  I  really  did  appreciate  this.  Music  was  a 
large  part  of  my  life  during  these  years  both  at  school  and  at  church.  And  it  has 
continued  to  be  an  enormous  part  of  my  life  —  both  as  a  performer  and  as  a 
teacher  of  piano  and  organ  which  I  began  doing  in  the  early  1970's.  My  main  goal 
in  teaching  has  been  to  prepare  students  who  could  use  their  talents  in  church 
service  —  although  there  have  been  those  who  have  gone  on  to  major  in  music. 

I  have  chosen  to  use  my  musical  talent  mainly  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
although  I  have  participated  in  community  events  such  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Guild  of  Organists,  and  have  served  as  an  officer  in  that 
organization.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Music  Club  and  the  Idaho 
Falls  Music  Teacher's  Association  for  many  years.  I  have  served  from  time  to 
time  as  an  officer  in  these  organizations,  also.  My  peers  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Music 
Teacher's  Association  have  invited  me  throughout  the  years  on  a  continual  basis 
to  judge  music  festivals  up  and  down  the  Snake  River  Valley.  I  have  enjoyed 
doing  this,  but  mostly  I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  the  many  students  I 
have  taught. 
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A  Father's  blessing  in  the  early  1970's  promised  me  that  my  musical  talent 
would  be  heard  throughout  the  world.  Following  are  many  ways  I  have  seen  the 
fulfillment  of  that  blessing.  Dr.  Darwin  Wolford  used  3  of  my  organ  arrangements 
for  2  of  his  organ  publications.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  in  the 
B.Y.U.  de  Jong  Concert  Hall  for  a  world-wide  CES  Seminary  Symposium  (Elder 
Dallin  H.  Oaks  was  the  guest  speaker).  I,  too,  was  organist  in  the  Ricks  College 
Hart  gymnasium  for  our  Sunday  morning  Regional  Conference  (when  President 
James  E.  Faust  was  the  speaker).  I  was  the  pianist  on  several  occasions  at  the 
Temple  Block  in  Madrid,  Spain  (in  the  Institute  of  Religion)  for  mission  meetings 
conducted  by  Spain  CES  Director,  Brother  Carlos  Barahona.  And,  in  our 
Western  CES  European  3-day  Conference  in  Paris,  France,  Elder  Alain  Petion 
asked  that  I  serve  as  pianist.  (He  was  Western  Europe's  General  Authority,  and 
also  over  Church  Education  for  Western  Europe;  this  was  while  Merlin  and  I  were 
serving  a  CES  mission  in  the  Canary  Islands).  Last,  but  not  least,  while  we  served 
in  the  Canary  Islands  Mission,  I  taught  piano  lessons  in  Spanish,  directed  choirs, 
ind  was  an  accompanist  for  many  church  meetings  throughout  the  Islands. 

Prior  to  teaching  music,  and  during  our  early  married  years,  I  worked  as  a 
iecretary/clerk  typist  at  Cream  Top  Dairy  Office  in  Idaho  Falls,  at  Utah  State 
Jniversity,  at  Thiokol  Chemical  Corporation  (west  of  Brigham  City),  and  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Site  on  the  desert  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  There  I  actually  worked  for 
3hillips  Petroleum  and  for  Idaho  Nuclear  Corporation. 

During  November  of  my  Senior  Year  in  high  school,  my  boy  friend,  David 
Vayne  Coles  —  a  student  at  Ricks  College,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
s  he  was  traveling  to  our  Bonneville  Homecoming  football  game  as  a  surprise  for 
ne.  He  evidently  didn't  see  the  train  coming  down  the  tracks  as  he  was  traveling 
yest  into  Idaho  Falls.  The  accident  was  terrible.  I  was  not  at  the  game,  but  had 
otten  permission  to  go  home  and  help  Mother.  I  happened  to  hear  the  news  on 
he  radio  as  I  was  on  an  errand  for  Mom  coming  back  from  the  Ucon  store.  David 
/as  a  wonderful  and  a  handsome  young  man.  I  had  gone  with  him  to  receive  his 
atriarchal  blessing  about  6  weeks  before  his  death.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
jlfill  a  "great  mission."  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  would  study  hard  and 
xcel  in  my  classes  rather  than  let  his  death  destroy  me.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  I 
raduated  with  high  honors. 

Very  shortly  after  graduation  in  May  1960,  I  rode  with  Kendall  to  take  his 

rl  friend,  Linda,  who  later  became  his  wife,  back  to  her  home  in  Oregon.   This 

as  a  wonderful  trip  for  me  —  seeing  all  the  beauty  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    I 

preciated  this  trip  very  much,  and  perhaps  I  was  some  company  to  Kendall  on 

e  return  trip. 

As  I  attended  our  Ucon  Ward  Sacrament  meeting  shortly  after  the  Oregon 
ip,  there  was  a  newly  returned  missionary  from  the  East  Central  St ates  Mission 
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attending  as  one  of  our  speakers.  I  noticed  how  clean  cut  he  was  and  how  sincere 
in  his  remarks  he  was.  I  thought  to  myself  that  perhaps  he  would  be  good  to  go 
with,  but  I  had  another  fellow's  ring.  Little  did  I  know  at  that  time  that  things 
would  change  between  my  present  boyfriend  and  myself.  As  I  entered  Ricks 
College  that  Fall,  I  no  longer  had  that  "going  steady"  ring  on  my  finger.  On  about 
the  third  day  at  Ricks,  I  arrived  early  in  our  Psychology  class  and  chose  a  seat, 
making  sure  there  was  an  empty  seat  by  mine.  Merlin  Frei  —  the  East  Central 
States  missionary  who  had  spoken  in  our  Ucon  Ward  sacrament  meeting,  had 
noticed  me  as  I  played  an  organ  solo  in  the  same  meeting.  Merlin  chose  the  empty 
seat  by  me  as  he  entered  our  Psychology  class.  The  next  day,  I  decided  to  practice 
a  little  psychology  myself.  I  came  in  just  before  the  bell  rang.  If  Merlin  saved  a 
seat  for  me,  then  I  would  know  he  was  interested  in  pursuing  a  friendship.  Sure 
enough!  Our  courtship  had  begun!  I  received  a  diamond  in  the  Rexburg  Park  in 
November  1960.  We  were  married  on  21  April  1961  in  the  Idaho  Falls  L.D.S. 
Temple  by  President  William  Killpack. 

Our  first  home  was  in  Idaho  Falls,  then  in  Logan,  Utah,  where  Merlin 
completed  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  —  also  taking 
the  necessary  classes  to  be  considered  by  the  Church  Education  Department  for 
teaching  Seminary.   We  graduated  from  the  L.D.S.  Institute  in  Logan  together. 

Merlin  was  hired  to  teach  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  1964  in  Blackfoot, 
Idaho.  Our  interview  was  with  Apostle  LeGrande  Richards  at  the  Church  Office 
building  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  were  ecstatic  for  our  new  assignment.  I  had 
always  wanted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Seminary  teacher,  and  had  tried  to  live  my  life 
so  I  would  be  worthy  of  this  type  of  a  calling.  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
throughout  our  36  years  with  the  Church  Educational  Department  to  use  my 
music  training.  We  were  richly  blessed  by  this  career,  and  I  would  not  have 
chosen  another  for  anything  else  in  the  whole  world. 

Because  of  our  choices  with  the  Department  of  Church  education,  we  have 
been  privileged  to  see  much  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  many  states  in  our  own 
country,  parts  of  Western  and  Eastern  Canada,  Ireland,  Italy,  Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  mainland  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  England, 
Luxembourg,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  France. 

Our  mission  to  the  Canary  Islands  allowed  us  to  see  the  mainland  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  France.  Some  years  earlier,  Michael  Bard,  from  Germany,  was  an 
exchange  student  in  our  home  in  Ucon.  He  and  his  parents,  Paul  and  Judith 
Bard,  insisted  that  we  come  to  their  home  in  Germany  following  our  mission.  It 
was  because  of  the  Bards  that  we  traveled  throughout  England,  Luxembourg, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  And  speaking  of  Holland,  Dad  and  Robert  had 
served  their  missions  in  Holland,  so  this  was  a  "treat"  to  see  some  of  the  same 
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areas  where  they  had  been.   My  ancestors  on  the  Andrus  side  of  the  family  came 
from  England,  so  it  was  also  a  privilege  to  travel  there. 

This  short  autobiography  would  not  be  complete  without  talking  about  our 
own  family.  I,  therefore,  will  talk  about  our  sons  and  their  families  in  the 
remaining  pages. 

Merlin  and  I  had  been  married  for  8  Vz  years  and  still  had  no  children,  so  we 
put  our  names  in  with  the  L.D.S.  Church  Social  Services.  After  filling  out  many 
papers,  having  many  interviews,  getting  many  health  checks,  then  waiting  for  2 
years,  we  received  a  call  from  the  Social  Services.  This  was  when  our  Seminary 
work  found  us  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  responsible  for  Home  Study  and  Early 
Morning  Seminary  for  Oklahoma  and  part  of  Missouri. 

The  caller  from  Idaho  Falls  identified  himself  as  Brother  Rollin  Davis  from 
L.D.S.  Social  Services.  He  said  our  5  Vz*  month-old  baby  boy  was  now  ready  for 
us  to  adopt.  This  took  us  by  surprise.  I  had  become  very  ill  a  year  and  a  half 
earlier,  and  hearing  from  the  Social  Services  was  now  far  from  our  minds.  We 
were  just  trying  to  make  a  contribution  in  our  Seminary  work  and  "move  forward" 
rying  to  get  me  totally  on  my  feet.  I  had  received  many  priesthood  blessings, 
including  one  in  April  1970  from  Elder  James  Cullimore,  and  that  Fall  from 
resident  Spencer  W.  Kimball.  I  knew  I  would  get  better,  I  just  didn't  know  how 
ong  the  healing  process  needed. 

Well,  we  had  just  that  day  to  let  Brother  Davis  know  concerning  our  baby. 
\nd,  of  course,  when  it's  "your"  baby,  there's  really  no  deciding  —  sick  or  not. 
kVe  did  receive  a  very  special  confirmation  that  Doug  was  our  child.  So,  with  our 
ittle  dog,  Tawzer,  Merlin  and  I  boarded  the  plane  for  Idaho  Falls.  Doug  had  been 
orn  5  April  1971.  It  was  now  September.  I  remember  very  clearly  the  sweet 
aby  boy  that  was  laid  in  my  arms  as  we  met  once  again  with  Brother  Davis  and 
lis  staff.  What  wonderful  people!  Doug  was  sealed  to  us  on  5  August  1972,  the 
ollowing  summer,  in  the  Idaho  Falls  L.D.S.  Temple. 

We  had  returned  to  Idaho  from  Oklahoma  in  late  spring  of  1972,  after 
upervising  the  program  there  for  1  year.  It  felt  good  to  be  back,  although  our 
ime  in  Oklahoma  was  shorter  than  we  had  originally  planned  on  due  to  my  health 
nd  the  feeling  that  there  was  another  baby  waiting  for  us.  Once  again,  Merlin 
egan  teaching  at  the  Bonneville  High  School  Seminary. 

The  feeling  that  we  were  to  get  another  baby  persisted.  We  had  planned  to 
o  through  L.D.S.  Social  Services  again,  but  the  Lord  had  another  plan  for  our 
cond  little  boy.  One  day  when  we  were  beginning  the  procedure  through  Social 
ervices  again  and  were  visiting  the  Doctors  Tall  in  Rigby,  Merlin  was  asked  by 
>r.  Alden  if  we  were  interested  in  a  baby  that  was  soon  to  be  born.  I  was  at  that 
ery  moment  being  checked  by  Dr.  Asael  —  Dr.  Alden's  twin  brother.  As  I 
merged  from  my  check-up,  Merlin  told  me  of  the  wonderful  news,  but  we  would 
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need  to  go  immediately  to  see  Attorney  Lee.  As  we  arrived  in  his  office  and  told 
him  why  we  were  there,  he  said,  "There  is  a  whole  list  of  prospective  parents.  I 
don't  think  you  have  a  chance."  But  when  the  Lord  is  in  charge,  there's  no  need 
to  worry.  So  we  told  him  we  wanted  to  add  our  name  to  the  list  because  we  were 
sure  the  baby  was  ours. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Attorney  Lee  called  Merlin  to  say,  "Brother,  you've  got 
faith;  this  baby  is  yours;  however,  it  is  that  the  Committee  decides."  Well,  again, 
we  received  confirmation  that  Greg  was  ours.  And  so,  again,  little  3-  day-old  Greg 
Merlin  (born  8  May  1973)  was  laid  in  my  arms.  And  he  was  sealed  to  us  6  weeks 
later  on  29  June  1973  in  the  Provo,  Utah  Temple  since  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
was  closed  for  a  short  time  due  to  remodeling. 

During  Doug  and  Greg's  childhood,  we  prepared  picnics  and  went  on  many 
short  family  outings  —  also  taking  Mother  and  Tawzer.  Some  of  these  places 
included  Rigby  Lake,  Heise  area,  Craters  of  the  Moon,  and  Jenny  Lake. 
Sometimes  we  simply  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  eat  pizza  or  to  get  a  hamburger.  One 
such  occasion  was  for  Greg's  birthday.  Mother  went  with  us  to  celebrate.  We 
went  to  Anderson  Pizza  Hut  in  Idaho  Falls.  That  was  on  8  May  1985.  Was  it  the 
pizza,  or  was  it  Mother's  time?  At  any  rate,  she  passed  away  the  next  day  at  79 
years  of  age.  Dad  had  passed  away  7  years  earlier  when  our  boys  were  3  and  5. 
Mother's  passing  was  somewhat  difficult  not  only  for  us,  but  also  because  of  the 
impact  on  these  boys  at  this  age.  Greg  kept  Mother's  funeral  program  on  the  wall 
above  his  bed  for  some  years  after. 

Our  boys  took  swimming  lessons  throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  grade 
school  years.  Also,  both  boys  took  part  in  and  enjoyed  their  scouting  years, 
including  the  camp-outs.  Their  scouting  experiences  were  due,  in  part,  to 
wonderful  scout  leaders. 

During  their  grade  school  and  early  Jr.  High  years,  Merlin  served  as  Ucon 
Second  Ward  Bishop.  Doug,  Greg,  and  I  tried  hard  to  give  him  great  family 
support  during  those  years. 

During  our  sons'  years  at  home,  Merlin  and  I  worked  diligently  to  have 
harmony  and  peace  in  our  home.  Amid  the  challenges  that  constantly  arise  in 
everyday  living,  we  worked  hard  at  keeping  our  home  and  yard  orderly  and  clean 
while  trying  to  earn  a  living.  We  tried  to  teach  our  sons  the  importance  of  "living 
right,"  the  value  of  work,  of  honesty,  of  integrity,  of  respect,  and  of  love  for  each 
other. 

As  a  mother,  I  tried  to  prepare  good,  home-cooked  meals.  We  tried  to  haw 
our  meals  together  as  a  family,  and  to  invite  friends  and  family  in  to  enjoy  these 
meals  with  us.  We  enjoyed  having  Mother,  Merlin's  mom,  Sister  Harmon,  Sister 
Devenport,  and  Sister  McFate  in  to  share  meals  with  us,  as  well  as  other  family, 
and  our  boys'  friends. 
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I  taught  piano  and  organ  lessons  in  our  home  during  Doug  and  Greg's  years 
at  home.  This  was  a  daily  occurrence.  I  usually  taught  about  30  students  each 
week  while  continuing  my  music  study  with  Darwin  Wolford.  Merlin  worked 
with  our  boys  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  to  teach  them  building  skills,  such  as 
building  dog  houses  to  sell,  and  even  building  onto  our  own  home. 

The  years  passed  by  all  too  quickly.  Both  sons  graduated  from  high  school 
and  attended  Ricks  College.  Doug  was  working  at  Yellowstone  Log  Homes  when 
he  met  Margaret  (Maggie)  Stratton  —  a  Ricks  College  student  from  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  They  dated  that  school  year  and  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
L.D.S.  Temple  on  6  June  1992. 

Greg  attended  Ricks  College  during  the  year  that  Doug  and  Maggie  dated. 
In  the  spring  of  1992,  Greg  received  his  mission  call  to  the  Houston  East  Texas 
Mission,  and  entered  the  Missionary  Training  Center  in  Provo,  Utah,  just  a 
couple  of  days  before  Doug  and  Maggie  were  married. 

Doug  and  Maggie's  first  baby,  Danielle  Katherine,  was  born  7  November 
1993,  just  7  months  before  Greg's  mission  release.    Their  second  child,  Megan 
Kimberly,  was  born  16  months  later  on  9  March  1995.  What  wonderful  additions 
o  our  family  tree. 

Greg  taught  missionary  discussions  in  the  Ralph  and  Pat  Hansen  home 
before  his  mission  release.  That's  how  he  first  became  acquainted  with  his  future 
vife,  Tamara  Hansen.  Following  his  mission  release,  Greg  once  again  entered 
Summer  School  at  Ricks.  Tammy,  in  time,  came  from  Texas.  She  and  Greg 
)egan  to  date.  They  were  engaged  in  the  Fall  of  1994  and  were  married  in  the 
daho  Falls  L.D.S.  Temple  on  7  January  1995. 

Kyle  Merlin  was  born  25  November  1996;  Madison  Nicole  on  1  April  2000, 
^yler  Jordan  on  29  September  2002,  and  Ryan  Douglas  on  18  August  2007. 
Vgain,  we  were  greatly  blessed  with  special  posterity. 

Merlin  and  I  have  tried  always  to  serve  faithfully  in  the  Church.  Among  his 
allings  have  been  teacher,  Home  Teacher,  Bishop,  High  Councilor,  Stake  Mission 
-eader,  and  teacher.  I  can  honestly  say  that  many  of  his  students  loved  him  as  a 
Seminary  teacher.  He  regards  that  compliment  highly,  and  he  should.  I  think 
is  sons  feel  exactly  the  same.  They  love  him  as  a  father.  Added  to  this  for  both 
f  us  are  our  callings  as  Temple  officiators.  We  were  called  as  Idaho  Falls  temple 
fficiators  in  September  2002,  a  few  months  after  returning  from  our  mission  to 
le  Canary  Islands.   The  trust  is  great.   The  blessings  are  many. 

My   church   callings   have   included   Visiting  Teacher;   Ward,   Stake,   and 
emple  organist;  Music  Director  for  Primary,  Sunday  School,  Sacrament  Meeting, 
nd  Choir;  teacher  in  the  Primary,  Young  Women,  and  Relief  Society;  First 
Counselor  in  the  Relief  Society;  pianist  for  Primary,  Choir,  and  Relief  Society  ; 
d  Ward  Music  Chairman. 
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Our  mission  together  to  the  Canary  Islands  was  and  forever  will  be  a 
highlight  in  our  lives  after  raising  a  family  and  having  a  rewarding  career  in 
teaching  young  people.  We  will  always  have  a  great  deal  of  love  for  those 
wonderful  Spanish  people  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe. 

My  life  has  been  full  —  even  wonderful!  But  I  have  not  been  without  my 
trials.  They  are  certainly  a  "refining"  process.  However,  our  Father  in  Heaven 
is  mindful  of  each  of  us  —  our  desires  and  our  needs.  I  know  that  He  lives,  that 
He  allowed  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  crucified  that  we  might 
live.  I  thank  the  Savior  for  His  birth,  His  life,  and  for  His  unselfish  gift  —  the 
atonement  that  freed  us  from  spiritual  death.  I  know  He  lives,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  testifies  of  Him,  and  is  available  to  the  worthy. 

I'm  grateful  for  America  —  for  our  freedoms,  for  our  founding  fathers.  I'm 
grateful  for  all  of  the  great  men  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Fullness  of  Times,  and  for  Joseph  Smith,  Prophet  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Gospel.  I  know  that  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  is  a  prophet  of  God.  I'm  grateful  for  the 
scriptures  that  have  been  preserved  and  brought  forth  for  our  eternal  salvation. 
And,  finally,  I'm  grateful  for  my  heritage,  and  especially  for  my  husband  and  for 
our  family.  I  know  this  church  is  true,  and  I'm  grateful  for  my  membership  in  it. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Gaylon  Rich  Andrus 

I  love  my  parents,  S.  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Brown  Andrus.  My  parents 
loved  each  other  and  as  a  result,  I  am.  My  parents  loved  each  other  and  as  a 
result,  I  have  8  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  love  each  other. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fitting  tribute  that  could  be  offered  to  parents  than  this 
perception  of  them  by  an  offspring. 

From  the  date  of  my  birth  on  August  17,  1944,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  the 
dates  of  their  deaths,  and  yes,  to  the  present,  through  the  many  vicissitudes  of  life, 
growing  up  on  a  small  Idaho  farm,  school,  mission,  college,  law  school,  marriage, 
and  life  as  a  lawyer,  husband  and  father,  I  never  once  found  occasion  to  doubt  the 
absolute  love  of  my  parents  and  their  unflagging  commitment  to  their  family, 
honesty,  decency,  compassion,  belief  in  God,  and  the  eternities,  and  righteous 
living.  What  more  could  a  child  request?  Sometimes  words  seem  to  come  easily 
and  cheaply  in  this  modern  world  of  superficial  public  relations,  insincere,  cheap 
impressions,  sycophancy  and  sham.  The  words  I  use  above  to  honor  my  parents 
are  pensively  and  carefully  chosen,  and  I  mean  very  deliberately,  to  use  each 
without  put'On  and  palaver. 
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I  was  the  eighth  child  in  the  family.  One  other  child,  a  daughter,  my  sister 
[ean,  joined  the  family  2  years  after  my  birth.  I  was  the  "baby  boy"  in  the  family 
and  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  being  such. 

I  was  blessed  with  a  memorable  and  good  childhood.  I  was  both  good  and 
bad  as  a  child.  In  the  memory  of  my  adult  years,  the  good  seems  to  override  the 
bad  and  I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  growing  up.  My  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  though  far  from  perfect,  were,  in  my  mind,  the  best  people  on  earth  and 
I  could,  in  the  words  of  the  great  writer,  Dostoevsky,  in  his  book  The  Brothers 
Karamosov,  say  that  I  had  many  a  good  memory  from  childhood  that  could  be  the 
means  of  saving  me. 

Ours  was  a  farm  home  of  people  who  worked  on  the  70  acres  of  farm  ground 
and  side  jobs,  with  the  hard  bought  sweat  of  the  brow.  My  most  heartfelt 
sentiments  of  childhood  experiences  were  probably  captured  in  a  poem  I  wrote  in 
adult  years  entitled  "There  Is  a  Time  in  Summer"  that  I  consider  of  such 
summary  significance  that  I  include  it  herein. 

There  is  a  time  in  Summer 
at  the  peaceful  point  of  night, 
When  the  lofty  light  of  Heaven 
has  descended  out  of  sight; 

When  the  western  mountain's  silhouette 
is  framed  in  black-blue  light, 
And  the  creatures  of  the  evening 
start  their  chorus  of  delight; 

When  the  source  of  searing  mid-day  heat 

is  put  to  soothing  flight, 

And  the  mind  and  heart  and 

soul  of  man  is  in  nostalgia's  might. 

'Tis  then  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear 

on  other  summers  past, 

When  the  mind  was  young  and  the 

heart  was  new  and  the  soul  with  innocence  cast; 

Before  the  teaching  touch  of  time 
has  fixed  its  bias  fast, 
And  bound  the  fragile  hopes  of  youth 
to  life's  ship's  mid-life  mast; 
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And  before  the  slow  evolving  dawn 
of  life's  uncertainty  vast, 
In  the  time  of  youth  and  abundant  truth 
when  the  seasons  seemed  to  last; 

Summers,  when  Mom  was  here  and 
Dad  was  here  and  there  was  family  all  around, 
When  work  went  on  continually  and 
seemed  to  all  abound; 

Yet  amid  the  planting  and  the  harvest 
entertainment  could  be  found, 
When  the  shouts  of  youth  in  ployful  play 
mingled  with  the  nighttime  sounds; 

As  the  neighborhood  youth  in  nighttime  games 
their  close  comradery  wound, 
With  run'sheep-run,  and  pomp  and 
tag  and  dare  base  on  dewy  ground; 

Halcyon  days  of  yesteryear 
before  the  aging  process  came, 
Transforming  life's  perspective 
in  a  sobering  sort  of  frame; 

Golden  days  of  ebullient  youth 
when  young  hearts  dreamed  of  fame, 
And  the  rampant  run  of 
fantasy  was  unsullied  and  untamed; 

Days,  when  the  fullness  of  the  future 
was  yet  hidden  without  name, 
When  the  days  were  ever  changing 
And  were  never  two  the  same. 

There  is  a  time  in  Summer 

at  the  ending  of  the  day, 

When  the  yearning  for  an  age  now  gone 

holds  firm  and  fervent  sway; 
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When  memory's  door  is  opened  wide 

in  a  pleasant  pleasing  way, 

When  the  mind  suspended  in  timeless  trance 

holds  the  transient  world  at  bay; 

And  returns  again  to  youth's  sweet  time 
and  the  present  lays  away, 
When  the  soul  within  in  elegy's  tone 
homage  to  the  past  now  pays. 

It  was  such  a  time  in  summer  to  which  the  outer  reaches  of  my  memory 

extend  when,  after  following  Dad  and  a  brother  into  the  old  granary  adjacent  to 

the  little  old  tractor  garage  at  our  home  in  Ucon,  and  sustaining  an  injury  to  my 

right  leg  on  a  roll  of  barbed  wire,  I  distinctly  remember  the  strong  arms  of  a 

brother  carrying  me  into  the  house.    That  brother  was  Gordon  and  the  event 

Durned  into  my  memory  must  have  occurred  not  long  before  his  death  in  a  tragic 

arm  accident.  The  injury  to  my  leg  occurred  before  my  second  birthday,  August 

17,  1946.   I  was  too  young  to  remember  Gordon's  death,  but  the  memory  of  the 

ivent  involving  him  recalled  above  endures  the  years,  perhaps  because  of  its 

:oncurrence  with  the  traumatic  injury  to  me.   That  summer  was  certainly  other 

han  a  halcyon  summer  for  my  parents  and  family,  but  certainly  one  that  wrote 

arge  upon  life's  future  slate  for  my  family,  my  parents,  and  my  experience  growing 

lp.  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mother  and  Dad  were  indelibly  changed  by  Gordon's 

eath. 

Although  they,  in  my  perception  from  reading  of,  about,  and  from  their 
etters,  were  kind  and  gentle  people  before  I  believe  that  I  was  the  recipient  of  yet 
:indlier  and  gentler  feelings  and  treatment  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  Gordon's 
eath  on  my  parents.  Following  Mother's  death  on  May  9,  1985,  I  had  the 
pportunity  to  read  all  of  the  letters  of  Mother  and  Dad  to  each  other  during 
)ad's  legislative  years.  While  reading  these  letters,  I  was  able  to  see  a  significant 
ransformation  that  occurred,  particularly  in  the  life  of  Dad  following  Gordon's 
eath.  I  believe  he  became  more  mature  and  measured  in  his  thinking,  probably 
lore  patient  in  approach  and  a  kindlier  and  more  sentimental  man.  This  was  the 
ad  I  knew  as  a  child. 

Shortly  after  Mother's  death,  I  took  time  to  record  my  inner  most  feelings 
bout  her  and  Dad's  deaths.  I  believe  that  my  reflections  then  may  have  captured 
me  of  the  feelings  of  Dad  and  Mother  and,  perhaps,  older  brothers  and  sisters 
llowing  Gordon's  death. 
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What  a  deluge  of  ambivalent  feelings  and  emotions  have 
overwhelmed  my  heart  during  the  past  weeks  .  .  .  strong  spiritual 
feelings;  feelings  of  love  for  Mother  and  Dad;  feelings  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  and  the  Lord;  feelings  of  closeness  to  my  family  roots  .  .  .  ; 
feelings  of  overwhelming  loss  and  unquenchable  homesickness; 
nostalgia  for  the  association  that  only  the  eternities  will  restore;  feelings 
of  thankfulness  and  pride  for  parents,  religious  faith,  and  brothers  and 
sisters.  .  .  . 

Death,  the  enigma  of  mankind,  death  of  a  loved  one,  the 
inexorable  eventuality  of  those  who  love,  evokes  the  most  tender 
feelings  and  emotions.  Some  are  pleasant,  many  are  not.  Many  are 
pressingly  poignant,  but  all  are  overpowering  and  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  better  and  loftier  human  and  divine  nature.  Feelings  of  hate,  ill 
will,  arrogance,  pride,  avarice,  materialism,  hedonism,  and  all  feelings 
associated  with  the  transient,  the  ephemeral,  the  ignoble  and  unworthy 
in  life  are  alien  to  the  experience. 

In  this  context,  I  consider  my  father  to  be  the  most  important  individual  in 
shaping  who  I  was  as  a  young  person.  Foremost  in  my  estimation  of  his  virtues 
were  his  love  for  his  family,  his  moral  uprightness,  his  compassion,  his  honesty, 
his  courage,  and  his  outspokenness  for  public  causes  that  he  considered  basic. 
Dad  was  a  man  who  kept,  in  the  words  of  Emerson,  "the  independence  of  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd."  My  mother  claims  no  second  place  in  importance  to 
my  father  in  making  me  who  I  was  as  a  youth.  Mother,  in  my  adult  estimation, 
was  the  insuperable  nurse  of  all  childhood  ailments,  the  teacher,  the  encourager 
of  youngsters  to  heights  greater  than  their  abilities,  the  untiring  burden  bearer,  the 
assuager  of  childhood  hurts,  the  unceasing  toiler  for  her  family,  the  haven  of  rest 
in  the  turbulence,  the  pristine  flower  of  chasteness  and  purity,  the  loving  mother, 
the  faithful  plodder,  the  unsung  epitome  of  motherhood. 

Speaking  further  of  memories  of  childhood  and  summer,  there  is  the  memory 
of  a  moonlit,  quiet,  warm,  early  summer  evening,  distinct  yet  obscure  in  the 
afterglow  of  50  plus  years  —  distinct  in  the  sense  that  there  was  such  a  night,  yet 
obscure  in  the  further  sense  that  it  represents  many  such  summer  nights  when, 
having  returned  from  perhaps  a  trip  to  Idaho  Falls  for  a  root  beer,  I  climbed  into 
bed  at  home  with  the  moon  in  full  beam,  the  night  quiet  and  warm  and  the  trogs 
in  the  ditch  out  front  carrying  on  their  chorus  —  surely,  in  the  words  of  Samuel 
Barber,  a  "shining  night." 

My  childhood  was  the  childhood  of  an  independent,  democratic,  Latter-day 
Saint,  Idaho  small-farm  boy.  All  components  just  listed  were  important  in  mv 
makeup.  Childhood  was  full  of  farm  chores  throughout  the  year  and  concentrated 
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summer'time  farm  work.  The  ever-present  farm  work  never  evanesced  for  me 
until  my  transition  from  life  at  home  when  I  entered  Ricks  College  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  Politics  from  the  poignant  perspective  of  an  Idaho  Democrat  were  always 
part  of  the  intellectual  background.  Church  and  missions  also  loomed  large  in  my 
childhood  cultural  and  intellectual  world. 

I  attended  grade  school  in  Ucon  through  the  Fifth  Grade,  and  Coltman  for 
the  Sixth  Grade.  I  attended  Seventh  Grade  in  the  Ucon  Junior  High  building,  and 
grades  8  through  12  at  the  newly  built  Bonneville  High  School  building  on  the 
corner  of  Iona  Road  and  Lincoln-Ammon  Road. 

I  graduated  from  Bonneville  High  School  in  the  spring  of  1962.  Following 
the  cue  from  family  members  who  had  gone  before  me,  I  played  football  (lettering 
for  3  years),  sang  in  school  choirs,  played  leading  roles  in  school  musical 
productions,  served  as  an  officer  in  school  government,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
debate  team.  1  graduated  not  knowing  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life.  Family 
tradition  and  economic  necessity  landed  me  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg  where 
first  majored  in  Chemistry  and  switched  to  Political  Science  when  my  grades  in 
hemistry  were  not  stellar. 

I  met  my  wonderful  wife,  Mildred  Hart,  as  a  freshman  at  Ricks  College  in  the 

pring  of  1963.    We  were  both  members  of  College  and  A  Cappella  Choirs  and 

lad  been  given  a  common  assignment  that  required  that  we  work  together.  Most 

vomen  before  her  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  facile,  superficial  and  flippant.  Such 

generic  conception  changed  with  my  acquaintance  with  Millie.  She  was  her  own 

erson.    She  was  independent  and  did  her  own  thinking.    Millie  was  tall,  slim, 

eautiful,  mature  and  aloof  at  times.    Our  time  as  students  and  sweethearts  at 

licks  College  was  filled  with  pleasant  and  poignant  experiences  of  young  love. 

have  tried  to  capture  the  essence  of  my  thoughts  of  and  relationship  with  her 

>ver  the  years  in  a  poem  that  follows: 


WE  TWO 

How  do  I  consider  myself  without  we  two? 

Thirty-two  years  was  it  when  our  two  paths  first  crossed? 

It  may  as  well  be  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or  whatever, 

For  neither  of  us  are  as  we  were,  and  this 

Attributed  shall  be  to  our  mutual  influence  on  the  other. 

My  life,  your  life  and  vice-versa  is  and  shall  be. 
We  are  what  we  are  in  large  part  from  one  another. 
Our  lives,  once  separate,  having  entwined  becoming  one, 
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And  sealing  permanence  and  adding  diversity 

Is  sent,  as  ours,  this  wonder  now  of  daughters  and  sons. 

Passing  years  proven  have  in  pleasing  impressions 
the  endurance  of  that  first  of  love  inchoate, 
When  in  the  verdant  spring  of  life,  by  youth  enthralled, 
We  met  and  made  a  friendship  fitting,  and  then, 
Attracted  when  in  greater  depth,  to  love  were  called. 

Accept  from  me  in  this  mid-life  pausing, 
An  accolade  to  you  and  us  and  all  our  life  together. 
Know  you  this,  that  you  are  I  and  you  and  I  are  they. 
Receive  this  mindful  muse  to  life  and  love  and  living 
And  know  our  tie  eternal,  a  lasting,  sunlit  way. 

While  at  Ricks  College,  I  sang  in  several  folk  groups.  During  1964,  my 
second  year,  the  R.T.  Quintet,  consisting  of  5  men,  with  which  I  sang  and  played 
guitar,  won  first  place  in  an  intermountain  college  talent  contest  in  Logan,  Utah. 

I  was  called  to  serve  a  ZV^-year  mission  to  Finland  beginning  in  August  1964. 
Millie  served  a  mission  to  the  Northern  States  Mission,  headquartered  in  Chicago 
in  the  same  period.  She  returned  home  a  year  before  I  did  and  was  single  and 
available  when  I  returned  from  my  mission  on  March  4,  1967. 

While  on  my  mission  I  had  the  fortunate  experience  of  either  living  and 
laboring  in  or  visiting  and  laboring  in  every  Finnish  city  and  town  in  which  there 
were  missionaries.  I  served  under  Presidents  Malcom  Asplund  and  Udell  Poulson. 
In  addition  to  the  incomparable  opportunity  to  live  in  Finland,  to  share  the  gospel 
and  become  acquainted  with  many  wonderful  Finnish  people,  I  grew  in 
commitment  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  experienced  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
Finnish  language,  culture  and  geography. 

One  of  the  lasting  cultural  legacies  that  I  will  take  with  me  into  the  eternities 
is  my  knowledge  and  love  for  numerous  Finnish  folk  songs  that  1  learned,  sang, 
and  played  on  my  guitar.  My  translation  of  one  of  these  and  a  poem  written  by 
me  catching  the  lyrical  essence  of  another  follow: 

HlLJA 
(Quiet) 

Quiet,  quiet,  Christmas  bells  are  ringing  clear, 
Throughout  all  the  world  is  heard, 
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Ringing  loudly,  now  is  told, 
Christ,  the  Lord,  is  come. 

The  Return  of  Spring 

Verse  They  sleep  silently  still  in  dreams 

Those  small  fragile  flowerlings  of  Spring; 
But,  lo,  how  their  small  heads  are  raised, 
When  Spring  grants  its  warmth  and  its  lays. 

When  dark  veil  of  cold  winter  past, 
Has  yielded  to  Spring's  early  cast; 
Ah,  earth  then  in  full  splendor  blooms, 
And  love  in  its  redolence  plumes. 

nd  Verse  They  lie  dormantly  in  our  minds, 

Suffusing  our  lives  in  sublime; 
Those  thoughts  of  small  children  to  be, 
When  love  calls  them  forth  tenderly. 

Then  fill  they  our  cottage  with  joy, 
Each  newly  arrived  girl  and  boy; 
And,  then,  life's  true  goodness  distilled, 
In  blessings  of  love's  gift  fulfilled. 

d  Verse  Oh,  darling,  my  love  rhyme  recall, 

In  shimmer  of  life's  shining  fall 
When  glistening  white  crowns  our  hair, 
Arrives  love's  maturity  there. 

When  grandchildrens'  voices  are  heard, 

Akin  to  the  warble  of  birds, 

The  cycle  of  nature  is  closed, 

Our  life  in  sweet  memories  reposed. 

rus  Then  you  as  my  bride  will  walk  with  me, 

Life's  stormy  shore  and  troubled  sea. 
The  search  of  self  and  joy  divine, 
Is  found  within  your  love  and  mine. 
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The  loss  in  January  1 967  of  Eldon  Hart,  Millie's  brother,  in  a  crash  of  an  Air 
Force  F-l 00  jet  over  the  Colorado  Rockies  brought  her  and  me  together  in  a 
symbiosis  of  personal,  mutual,  and  spiritual  understanding  at  the  end  of  my 
mission.  She  was  at  the  airport  with  my  family  in  Salt  Lake  City  when  I  returned 
home,  and  she  became  a  permanent,  celestial  part  of  my  family  3  months  later  on 
May  29,  1967  when  we  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  by  her  grandfather, 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  Our  9  children  and  I  have  been  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
of  that  union. 

Millie  stands  with  my  father  and  mother  as  the  greatest  influence  in  making 
me  who  I  now  am.  She  stands  first  in  shaping  my  adult  life.  My  children  in  order 
of  age,  Reed,  Cristine,  Teresa,  LaDawn,  Bryce,  Richard,  Jeffrey,  Shawn,  and  Jason 
fill  a  close  second  role  in  shaping  my  adult  life. 

In  my  memorabilia  book  I  have  a  section  entitled  "The  Love  of  My  Life" 
featuring  Millie  and  a  second  section  entitled  "The  Second  Love  of  My  Life" 
featuring  all  of  my  children.   This  epitomizes  my  feeling  on  the  subject. 

Matters  of  the  mind  and  intellect  have  always  been  important  in  my  life.  I 
am  as  uncomfortable  with  unthinking  sentimentality  as  I  am  uncomfortable  with 
unsentimental  thinking.  To  me,  religion  and  the  gospel  go  hand  in  hand  with 
knowledgeable,  intelligent,  thinking.  I  have  little  time  for  the  puerile  mind  that 
would  berate  matters  of  the  intellect  and  as  little  time  for  those  who  disdain  things 
of  the  spirit. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  attended  Ricks  College,  receiving  a  2-year  Associate 
Degree  in  1964,  BYU,  attaining  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Political  Science  and 
Language  in  1968,  and  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  obtaining  a 
degree  in  law  in  1971. 

My  father  was  a  self-educated  man.  His  example  of  private,  personal  reading 
in  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  books  set  an  example  that  has  stuck  for  me 
through  the  years.  My  most  favorite  pastime  remains  reading  of  books.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  go  to  bed  in  the  evening. 

Following  my  graduation  from  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law  in 
1971,  I  began  the  practice  of  law  with  Ray  Rigby  and  Gordon  Thatcher  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  At  the  date  of  this  writing,  I  have  practiced  law  with  the  law  firm 
now  known  as  Rigby,  Thatcher,  Andrus,  Rigby  and  Moeller  for  36  years. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  in  all  levels  of  State  courts  in  Idaho 
and  in  all  levels  of  the  Federal  court  system.  My  work  in  the  practice  of  law  has 
exposed  me  to  a  wide  variety  of  people  in  a  multifarious  number  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  but  human  experiences.  A  lawyer  sees  the  best  and  worst  in 
humankind.  It  has  been  mind-broadening,  but  emotionally-humbling.  I  have 
rued  on  many  occasions  my  lot  as  a  lawyer,  but  after  each  storm  of  stress  and 
pressure  I  have  returned  to  an  appreciation  of  my  work  as  a  lawyer. 
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My  experience  as  a  father  of  9  children  stands  supreme  among  life's 
experiences.  I  am  presently  in  that  phase  of  life  in  which  I  realize  in  a  way  not 
ealizable  without  having  lived  the  experiences  of  being  a  father  and  raising  9 
•hildren  that  parenthood  lasts  forever.  A  father's  and  mother's  responsibility  for 
tnd  relationship  with  their  children,  thankfully,  does  not  end  with  the  So-called 
ige  of  legal  emancipation.  Recently  Millie  and  I  are  learning  and  relishing  the 
lew  experiences  of  accommodating  to  the  expanded  relationships  with  children, 
heir  spouses  and  our  grandchildren.  The  role  of  parenthood  broadens  with  the 
generations.  My  feelings  and  specific  interest  for  my  children  and  now  the 
broadened  family  of  children's  spouses  and  my  grandchildren  may  be 
lemonstrated  by  a  letter  I  wrote  to  LaDawn  and  Teresa  when  they  flew  off  to  the 
brmer  Soviet  Union  in  June  1992  to  teach  English  in  a  school  for  pre-school 
:hildren. 

Home  — June  24,  1992 
Dear  Teres'  and  LaD' 

I  am  sitting  around  trying  to  relax  somewhat  since  returning  from 
Salt  Lake  to  see  two  of  our  three  most  favorite  daughters  off  to  the  land 
of  the  Cossacks.  The  take  off  of  your  plane  from  the  Salt  Lake  Airport 
was  beautiful.    Was  it  fun? 

I  have  had  you  two  and  the  progress  of  your  flight  eastward  on  my 
mind  almost  constantly  since  we  watched  your  plane  evanesce  into  the 
eastern  sky  this  morning.  We  love  you  girls  and  I  must  confess,  I  have 
a  nostalgic  nibble  in  my  heart  as  1  write. 

When  we  arrived  home,  I  pulled  out  your  itinerary  and  started  to 
compute  local  Mountain  Daylight  time  for  your  various  arrivals  and 
departures.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  your  actual  flight  schedule 
was  consistent  with  your  itinerary.   The  results  are  as  follows: 

Arrival  in  New  York  2:30  p.m. 

Departure  from  New  York  4:30  p.m. 

Arrival  in  Milan  1 1:30  p.m. 

Departure  from  Milan  3:00  a.m. 

Arrival  in  Moscow  8:45  a.m. 

I  computed  that  your  actual  flight  time  from  Salt  Lake  to  New 
York  was  4  hours  and  20  minutes.  You  flew  1,989  miles  at  a  rate  oi 
597.3  miles  per  hour.  1  computed  that  your  actual  flight  time  from 
New  York  to  Milan  was  6.66  actual  flying  hours.  The  distance  was 
3,995  miles,  which  would  have  meant  that  you  were  traveling  at  a  rate 
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of  speed  of  599.85  miles  per  hour.  From  Milan  to  Moscow,  your  actual 
flight  time  was  3.45  hours.  The  distance  was  1,419  miles,  which  meant 
that  you  were  traveling  at  a  speed  of  426.13  miles  per  hour.  1  just  had 
to  know  where  you  were  at  all  times,  given  our  local  time. 

As  I  write  now,  it  is  9:15  p.m.,  Mountain  Standard  (Daylight?) 
Time  Wednesday,  June  24,  1992.  According  to  my  calculations,  you 
should  be  winging  your  way  over  the  north  Atlantic  west  and  a  bit  south 
of  England.  It  would  just  about  be  dawn  for  you  and  you  will  probably 
shortly  be  seeing  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and  England  by  the 
dawn's  early  light,  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  plane. 

Your  plane  will  shortly  be  swooping  down  out  of  its  estimated 
38,000  feet  high  flight  altitude  over  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  across  the 
broad  plains  of  central  France  in  full  light  of  early  morning  and  on  to 
the  land  of  the  Etruscans.  You  should  land  in  the  land  of  the  Romans 
at  about  8:10  a.m.,  which  is  1 1:30  p.m.  Mountain  Daylight  time.  You 
will  be  starting  a  full  day  after  an  abbreviated  night  and  we  shall  be 
beginning  our  night's  rest.  Such  are  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of 
world  travelers  who  would  sally  forth  in  search  of  world  adventure  in 
the  jet  age! 

What  a  fascinating  thing  this  study  of  high'Speed  time  travel  is. 
Our  jet  and  rocket  age  has  brought  the  world  of  relativity  closer  to 
home  so  that  Einstein's  lofty  things  are  not  so  far-fetched,  even  to  us 
lowlier  mortals. 

When  you  receive  this,  you  would  have  arrived  in  Yuri  Dolgoruki's 
town,  grown  to  be  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Moscow  River  and  would 
have  suffered  through  the  travail  of  dragging  your  tons  of  luggage  part 
way  through  European  Russia  by  rail  to  your  new  abode  for  the  next  six 
months. 

You  would  have  found  the  first  enigmatic  encounter  with  spoken 
Russian  and  all  those  human  beings  that  look  and  act  like  human 
beings,  but  sound  utterly  other-worldly. 

Don't  let  the  babble  of  foreign  tongues  get  you  down.  Meet  the 
challenge  and  have  fun  with  the  Russian  language,  even  if  you  think 
you  are  massacring  it  initially. 

After  completing  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  1  went  to  bed,  but 
didn't  sleep  much  thinking  of  your  flight  and  whether  you  were  doing 
okay  with  the  transfer  of  the  luggage  in  Italy.  It  is  now  the  morning  of 
the  25  ,  about  8  o'clock.  I  assume  that  you  are  winging  your  way  over 
Ukraine  and  will  shortly  be  arriving  at  the  Moscow  Airport. 
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My  nostalgic  tickle  of  last  night  has  now  turned  into  a  full-fledged 
case  of  homesickness.  We  love  you  and  pray  for  your  well-being. 
Remember  that  your  best  friend  in  the  next  six  months  may  very  well 
be,  on  occasion,  He  to  whom  you  pray.  May  our  Father  in  Heaven  bless 
you  and  make  this  one  of  the  grand  experiences  of  your  life.  Love,  Dad 

The  specific  interest,  love,  and  nostalgia  expressed  in  the  above  letter  to 
Teresa  and  LaDawn,  I  have  equally  for  all  of  my  children,  in-laws,  and 
grandchildren.  I  have  said  before  that  a  person  does  not  have  to  be  a  cat  to  live 
9  lives,  a  person  need  only  have  9  children  to  do  so. 

On  various  occasions  in  my  life,  I  have  known  the  need  to  repent  and  renew 
religious  faith.  While  serving  in  various  jobs  in  the  church,  I  have  seen  the 
importance  of  repentance  in  the  lives  of  others.  I  captured  my  feelings  pertaining 
:o  this  principle  in  a  poem. 

The  Peace  of  Christ 

Oh  heart,  with  heavy  load  now  laden, 
Observe  this  weary  worldly  scene, 
Faint  heart,  bereft  of  joy  and  faith, 
In  search  of  purpose  now  unseen. 

Oh  soul,  with  poignance  pent  within, 
Review  a  part  of  wanton  way. 
Lost  soul,  without  the  light  of  hope, 
In  web  of  error  deeply  staid. 

Oh  Man,  God's  nascent  yet  imperfect  child, 
Engaged  in  struggle  of  wrong  and  right. 
Free  being,  in  conflict  with  yourself, 
Join  hands  with  Christ  to  reach  the  light. 

Oh  Lord,  although  in  errant  paths  we  tread, 
To  us  your  wondrous  peace  extends, 
Redeemed  from  sin's  consuming  course 
If  to  your  will  we  will  but  bend. 

Sweet  peace  within,  Christ's  Heaven-sent  balm 
Comes  not  by  wandering  worldly  ways, 
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But  breaks  full  bloom  within  the  heart 
That  obeisance  to  His  spirit  pays. 

My  life  since  graduation  from  law  school  and  taking  up  the  job  of  lawyering 
in  1971  has  consisted  of  that  and  raising  a  family  in  Rexburg.  We  had  2  children, 
Reed  and  Cristine,  when  we  arrived  in  Rexburg.  All  of  our  other  children  have 
been  born  while  we  have  lived  in  Rexburg.  Thirty-four  of  the  36  years  we  have 
lived  in  Rexburg,  we  have  resided  in  Hibbard. 

My  diversions  from  work  and  church  activities  have  consisted  of  hiking, 
camping,  a  few  memorable  long  road  trips  with  the  family,  and  singing.  Some  of 
the  memorable  hikes  and  camping  experiences  have  included  climbing  on  and  in 
the  Tetons,  the  Wind  River  Range,  Mount  Borah,  the  White  Clouds  of  Idaho, 
kayaking  the  Salmon  River  on  3  separate  occasions,  and  climbing  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Colorado  in  the  Never  Summer  Wilderness  area. 

My  music  experiences  have  been  many  and  varied  and  have  included  singing 
for  years  with  the  Idaho  Falls  Symphony  Chorale,  the  Elkhorn  Music  Festival 
Choir,  the  Saint  Anthony  Community  Choir,  the  Upper  Valley  Chorale,  the 
Rexburg  Thanksgiving  Day  Choir,  and  other  choirs  and  groups.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  sing  every  tenor  solo  and  one  baritone  solo  in  the  Messiah  in 
various  public  performances. 

Probably  my  most  extensive  singing  experience  of  this  period  of  time  has 
been  with  my  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Kendall.  We  have  sung  for  years  in 
various  church  meetings,  at  funerals  and  at  civic  and  entertainment  events  around 
the  valley.  Our  repertoire  has  included  religious  and  secular  music,  folk  songs, 
songs  accompanied  by  piano  and  guitar,  and  a  cappella  singing.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  experience.  I  have  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  many  orchestra  and  choir 
concerts  of  my  children  that  I  have  attended.  Additionally,  I  have  had  the 
wonderful  experience  of  leading  ward  and  stake  choirs.  Occasions  to  sing  with  my 
children  at  missionary  farewells,  funerals,  entertainment  events,  and  church 
services  have  been  unforgettable. 

Also  unforgettable  has  been  the  opportunity  in  recent  years  to  "jam"  with  my 
boys,  singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  guitars,  bass,  and  keyboard.  In  addition, 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  been  closer  to  heaven  than  when  singing  a  good  male 
arrangement  to  a  hymn  with  my  sons  with  all  4  male  parts  appropriately  and 
powerfully  covered.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  do  that  in  Sacrament  Meeting 
shortly  before  Jason's  departure  for  the  mission  field  and  again  some  of  us  did  it 
at  Millie's  Dad's  funeral.  Millie  and  I  entered  into  a  new  realm  of  musical 
experience  when  we  sang  a  duet  in  church,  The  Holy  City,  on  January  21,  2007. 
It  was  wonderful.    I  hope  to  do  it  more. 
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At  the  age  of  62,  my  age  as  I  write  this  summary  history  of  myself  and  my 
family,  a  survey  of  who  I  now  am  as  an  individual  probably  is  the  best  way  to 
summarize  my  history. 

Religiously,  I  am  a  committed  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  and  have  a  testimony  and  commitment  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Gospel  and  Jesus  Christ.  To  me,  this  means  a  firm  belief  in  the  living  God  and 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  Their  continued  interest  in  us  through  modern  revelation; 
Their  interest  in  us  through  the  Savior's  atonement;  the  lofty  status  which  man 
and  womankind  may  attain  by  the  same  knowledge  of  our  kinship  with  Them  and 
our  purpose  in  living;  and  the  possibility  of  becoming  like  Them.  No  other 
religion  or  philosophy  elevates  mankind  to  such  a  moral  level. 

Politically,  I  believe  in  the  importance  and  the  autonomy  of  the  common, 
Drdinary  little  man.  Socially  I  am  an  antagonist  of  the  blue-blood  mentality.  I 
ake  as  a  central  tenet  of  my  belief  that  all  men  are  truly  created  equal.  There 
hould  be  no  superciliousness  or  aristocratic  attitudes,  or  elevated  positions  among 
luman  beings.  We  are  all  children  of  God.  We  are  all  our  brother's  keepers. 
Neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  fame  should  change  those  principles. 

Intellectually,  I  am  a  committed  learner.  I  believe  in  the  principles  taught  in 
he  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:79  and  88:1 18. 

My  hope  is  to  be  remembered  as  a  loyal  and  honorable  son,  a  brother  willing 
o  change  my  ways  and  say  I  am  sorry,  a  loving  and  devoted  husband,  an  intensely 
nterested  and  generous  father,  an  affable  and  fair  neighbor,  an  honest  and  zealous 
awyer,  a  widely  read  and  factually  accurate  thinker,  a  person  who  loves  many 
worthwhile  cultural  things  such  as  good  music,  poetry  and  language,  and  a  person 
/ho  enjoys  a  good  campout  and  hike  in  the  mountains. 

4ary  Jean  Andrus  (Brink) 

I  was  born  October  2,  1946.  My  parents  are  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba 
hyllis  Brown  Andrus.  All  I  know  is  it  was  a  cold,  stormy  day  when  I  greeted  the 
orld.  The  family  was  harvesting  potatoes  which  we  did  until  I  was  about  17 
ars  old.  It  was,  I'm  sure,  difficult  to  leave  the  spirit  world  and  my  brother 
ordon,  just  10  years  older  than  I.  He  was  killed  6  weeks  before  my  birth.  I  was 
eeted  by  7  other  brothers  and  sisters  —  Alyn,  Geniece,  Robert,  Kendall,  Portia, 
herel  and  Rich.  I  need  to  say  that  I  love  every  one  of  my  siblings  with  all  my 
art. 

I  remember  my  early  years  as  being  very  happy,  and  I  felt  very  loved  by  all. 
om  would  dress  me  in  a  cute  red  coat  and  bonnet  trimmed  with  white  fur  and 
arried  a  little  muff.  I  always  had  clean  white  long  stockings.  Dad  would  carry 
e.   I  felt  very  safe  when  I  was  with  him. 
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The  family  always  went  caroling  at  Christmas  time.  One  place  was  the 
Defi's.  Mrs.  Defi  was  a  tiny  little  woman,  very  kind  —  I  loved  her.  Mr.  Defi 
smoked  a  big  cigar  and  drooled  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth  and  wore  a  patch  over 
one  eye.  He  always  wanted  me  to  kiss  him.  I  would  hide  behind  Dad's  leg,  but 
Dad  would  say,  "Jeannie,  give  Mr.  Defi  a  kiss."  Well,  the  truth  is  Mr.  Defi  scared 
the  hell  out  of  me! 

I  loved  my  childhood,  caroling  at  Christmas,  playing  wonderful  summer 
games,  No  Bears  Out  Tonight,  Stink  Base,  Steele  the  Stix,  Run  Sheep  Run,  Kick 
the  Can,  Aiti  I  Over.  They  were  all  great  games,  rJayed  with  ©usins, 
neighborhood  kids,  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  wasn't  all  games,  though.  Mom  and  Dad  taught  us  kids  how  to  work.  We 
had  the  farm,  and  all  had  chores.  We  all  learned  how  to  cook,  clean,  wash,  weed, 
and  pick  potatoes,  mow  and  rake  hay,  bale  hay,  stack  hay,  herd  cows,  milk  cows, 
mow  lawns,  irrigate  lawns,  change  water  in  the  fields,  raise  gardens,  can  food, 
sharpen  hay  knives,  swear  at  baler  and  hay  knives,  and  so  forth.  We  were  taught 
how  to  do  an  honest  day's  work,  and  how  to  respect  others. 

Some  of  my  fondest  memories  were  when  "Icky"  (Rich)  and  I  would  herd  the 
cows  over  to  the  old  school  grounds  and  let  them  graze  for  a  few  hours.  Rich 
would  draw  a  sun  dial  in  the  dirt  to  keep  track  of  time,  then  we  would  climb  trees 
and  just  talk  and  "horse"  around.  Those  were  good  times.  We  always  had 
animals  for  as  long  as  I  could  remember.  I  think  this  is  where  my  passion  for 
loving  animals  came  from. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  always  very  kind  to  animals  and  that  more  than  rubbed 
off.  I  used  to  haul  home  every  homeless  stray  animal  and  wanted  to  feed  and  care 
for  it.  As  I  grew  older  this  feeling  has  carried  over  not  only  with  animals,  but  with 
people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  I. 

I  attended  Ucon  Elementary  School  1-3  grades,  Fourth  Grade  at  Fairview 
Elementary,  and  Fifth  Grade  at  Coltman.  My  Sixth  Grade  year  was  back  at  Ucon. 
Grade  school  was  cool  with  the  exception  of  part  of  my  Fourth  Grade  year.  I  had 
a  teacher  that  I  hated.  She  was  a  mean  witch.  One  day  something  snapped  inside 
of  me  and  I  couldn't  keep  my  emotions  together.  For  about  6  months  out  of  that 
year,  I  was  a  mess.  My  report  card  read  "emotionally  disturbed."  I  was  moved  to 
Eva  Stanger's  class,  who  was  the  principal  of  Fairview  Elementary.  I  loved  her  and 
she  performed  miracles  with  me.  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  that  great  lady  for 
helping  me  get  my  life  back  together.  From  that  early  age  I  have  always  had  a 
great  respect  for  people  with  emotional  or  insecurity  problems. 

Seventh  grade  began  at  Bonneville  High  School  which  now  is  Rocky 
Mountain  Middle  School.  I  attended  grades  7  -  12  at  Bonneville  High  School.  1 
had  good  years  at  BHS,  lots  of  music,  friends,  and  fun.  I  was  always  in  every 
chorus,  and  my  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  I  sang  with  the  Madrigals,  led  by  Marcell 
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Bird.  We  had  a  Junior  and  Senior  Sextet  that  sang  everywhere.  I  also  sang  duets 
with  my  cousin,  David  Andrus,  at  a  lot  of  church  dances.  My  Seventh  Grade  year 
[  met  my  best  friend,  Vicki  Longhurst,  from  Iona.  Vic  had  polio  when  she  was  a 
:hild.  When  I  met  her  she  wore  a  brace  on  her  leg  and  walked  with  crutches. 
Her  handicap  is  what  drew  me  to  her.  I  knew  she  would  be  my  best  friend  the 
minute  I  saw  her.   Vic  has  been  a  great  influence  on  me  since  we  met. 

I  graduated  from  BHS  in  May  of  1964,  the  youngest  in  my  class  of  150  kids. 
Vicki  and  1  headed  off  to  Ricks  College  the  following  fall.  Our  major  was  Men! 
That's  about  the  time  I  met  Brad  Strom.  We  dated  for  4  years.  During  that  time 
[  changed  jobs  and  went  to  Hy-Way  Drug.  I  loved  that  job  and  all  the  people  I 
worked  for  and  with.  My  boss  was  Val  Middleton.  He  was  the  best  boss  and 
friend  1  could  have.  To  this  day  he  is  still  my  friend.  Bob  Crowley  was  also  one 
:>f  the  pharmacists.  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  and  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
lim. 

1  married  Brad  Strom  February  22,  1969,  after  a  very  trying  4  years.  Three 
lays  after  we  married,  he  left  for  Viet  Nam  for  1  year.  I  worked  at  Hy-Way  Drug 
nd  moon-lighted  at  Newberry's,  part  time  during  that  year.  I  saved  money, 
)ought  furniture,  and  found  us  an  apartment  just  before  he  returned.  We  were 
narried  till  1984  and  it  ended  in  a  divorce.  During  the  years  we  were  married  I 
vas  in  and  out  of  Church  activity.  Brad  and  his  family  were  Mormon-haters.  It 
nade  life  very  difficult. 

Brad  and  I  farmed  in  New  Sweden.   I  loved  the  farm  and  potato  harvest.   1 
an  the  cellar  and  operated  the  piler  to  unload  the  potatoes.   I  also  pulled  boards 
|i  the  back  of  the  lO-wheelers. 

We  had  3  girls  —  Kelli  (born  1971);  Cori  (born  1972);  Shaunie  (born 
975).  I  love  my  3  girls  very  much.  During  the  years  while  I  was  married  to 
rad,  the  kids  and  I  were  alone  most  of  the  time  —  so  they  were  my  life. 

In  1976,  Dad  died,  and  I  thought  my  heart  would  break.  He  was  my  buddy, 
spent  a  lot  of  time  alone  with  Mom  and  Dad  since  I  was  the  youngest  of  9  and 
le  last  one  at  home.  I  had  gone  on  the  road  with  Dad  numerous  times  when  he 
as  State  Land  Agent.  We  would  sing  all  the  way  to  our  destination.  His  heart 
as  bad  so  in  his  later  years,  I  would  go  to  the  field  with  him  at  night  to  change 
ater.   I  have  the  deepest  love  and  admiration  for  both  Mom  and  Dad. 

The  year  1979  found  me,  Brad,  and  the  girls  headed  with  our  belongings  for 
orthern  Idaho  where  Brad  had  been  hired  on  with  the  Idaho  State  Police.  This 
as  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  away  from  Idaho  Falls  to  live. 

I  missed  my  mom,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  my  friends,  and  southeastern 
aho.  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  lonely  depression.  I  knew  no  one  and  Brad  was 
t  much  comfort.  I  got  involved  in  the  Church,  missionary  work,  and  service 
ojects,  and  soon  didn't  have  time  for  depression  or  loneliness.    I  called  Mom 
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once  a  week  and  she  called  me  once  a  week.  I  made  many  wonderful  friends  in 
Post  Falls.  I  went  to  work  for  the  school  district  there  as  head  cook  at  Frederick 
Post  Elementary,  and  as  custodian  after  school,  first  at  Ponderosa  Elementary  and 
then  Seltice  Elementary.   The  girls  went  to  Seltice  and  loved  it. 

I  loved  my  cooking  job  and  the  kids  at  that  school.  Frederick  Post  was  where 
most  of  the  low  income  families  sent  their  kids.   I  loved  those  kids. 

In  1984  Brad  decided  he  no  longer  needed  me  and  the  girls.  So  the  girls  and 
I  packed  our  things  very  reluctantly  and  headed  for  Idaho  Falls.  My  4  living 
brothers  saved  me.  I  had  only  been  home  a  few  days  when  they  (Alyn,  Bob, 
Kendall,  and  Rich)  took  me  back  home  —  they  helped  bring  back  what  few  big 
belongings  I  had.  They  were  good  enough  to  haul  back  my  big  dog,  Guss.  The 
girls  and  I  had  already  brought  back  one  small  dog,  J.J.,  and  Kelli's  cat,  Tiger 
Honey. 

Old  Guss  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  Kendall's  suburban  between  me  and  Kendall. 
Kendall  finally  made  me  and  the  dog  change  places.  Don't  know  why  —  Guss 
loved  Kendall. 

The  years  that  followed  were  the  hardest.  Mom  died  in  May  1985,  right  after 
my  divorce.  I  didn't  think  I  would  make  it  without  her.  She  was  my  Rock.  Her 
death  left  a  major  hole  in  my  already  empty  life.  For  16  years,  I  was  single,  raising 
my  3  girls  all  on  my  own  with  little  and  sometimes  no  money.  My  bothers  and 
sisters  were  so  good  to  me  financially  and  emotionally.  I  couldn't  have  made  it 
without  them. 

After  years  of  singles  dances  and  dating  weird  men,  I  finally  found  my  niche 
in  the  LDS  Singles.  I  met  Kathy  Duncan  at  a  dance  for  singles.  We  became  best 
friends.  Later  on  I  met  Kathleen  Taylor.  To  this  present  day  we  have  stayed  very 
involved  with  each  other.  For  several  years  I  would  talk  with  bishops  and  stake 
presidents.  They  would  OK  for  us  singles  to  have  dances  in  ward  and  stake 
buildings.  We  called  ourselves  the  Lost  Tribes.  We  had  about  150-175  people 
who  attended  these  dances  and  parties.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  met  lots  of  good 
people.  I  moved  my  Church  membership  to  the  Edgemont  Singles  Ward  where 
I  was  put  in  as  the  Activities  Director.  It  was  a  great  ward  and  I  loved  it.  I  grew 
spiritually  and  emotionally  in  that  ward.  I  went  to  the  temple  for  the  first  time  in 
1992.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience.  I  spent  many  times  going  to  do  sealings  and 
endowments. 

Shaunie  kept  telling  me  about  her  friend's  father  and  wanted  me  to  meet 
him.  I  put  her  off  for  3  years.  One  day  she  called  me  at  work,  said  she  was  ill, 
and  asked  me  to  run  her  over  some  medication.  She  said  she  was  cleaning  house 
over  at  Jerry  Brink's  house  (her  friend's  dad).  When  I  got  there,  Shaunie  had  left 
momentarily.  Jerry  answered  the  door.  It  was  his  day  off;  he  looked  pretty 
grungy.   That  evening  he  called  and  asked  me  out,  I  declined.   I  finally  went  out 
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with  him  a  week  later.  By  dang,  that  guy  cleaned  up  pretty  good.  We  dated  for 
4  months  and  were  married  by  my  Singles  Ward  bishop,  Arlo  Trost,  on  July  15, 
1999. 

Jerry  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  when  we  married,  but  went  to  Church 
with  me  every  Sunday.  Bishop  Lyman  Dye  called  him  as  the  Venture  Scout  Leader 
in  the  ward;  he  was  a  natural.  Jerry  taught  himself  the  gospel  and  joined  the 
Church  in  April  of  2002.  One  year  later,  April  30,  2003,  Jerry  and  I  were  sealed 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  for  time  and  eternity.   He  is  one  great  guy! 

In  July  of  2002,  1  was  called  to  be  the  Relief  Society  President  in  the  Ucon 
Second  Ward.  I  very  reluctantly  accepted.  During  the  next  2  years,  I  learned  a 
lot  about  myself  and  others.  I  learned  to  love  the  calling  very  much.  It  was  a  lot 
3f  hard  work,  but  worth  it.  When  they  released  me  a  month  ago,  it  broke  my 
heart.  I  need  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  very  good  self-esteem,  but  have  really 
aked  it  pretty  well.  In  my  life  I  have  served  as  Primary  Chorister,  Primary 
reacher,  Chorister  in  MIA,  Dance  Director,  Sports  Director  (one  of  my  favorite 
:allings),  Beehive  Teacher,  Visiting  Teacher  for  most  of  my  adult  life,  Ward 
Activity  Director  in  several  different  wards,  Relief  Society  President,  and  always 
in  active  choir  member.  I  love  music.  I  love  to  sing.  I  now  sing  with  a  singing 
;roup  called  "Stoneybrook."  I  have  been  with  them  for  7  years.  I  have  sung  with 
nany  different  groups. 

I  love  my  children  more  than  life  itself.  I  would  do  anything  for  them.  Some 
»f  them  have  been  involved  in  drugs  and  alcohol.  These  things  tear  families  apart 
nd  cause  a  lot  of  hurt  and  heartache.  No  child  can  even  imagine  what  they  do 
o  a  mother  or  father  until  they  have  to  go  through  it  with  their  own  children. 

I  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  am  still  paying  for  them.  Adversity  is  what 
lakes  us  grow.  If  we  walk  on  the  edge  for  very  long,  we  may  fall  the  wrong  way. 
atan  is  real.  He  waits  for  us  to  slip  just  a  little  and  then  it's  too  late.  I  hope 
ame  day  my  kids  will  choose  to  read  this.  We  just  don't  play  too  close  to  the  fire 
r  we  get  burned.  Dad  was  very  wise  and  I  remember  him  telling  me  to  never  play 
n  or  near  the  devil's  playground. 

To  my  children:  I  loved  you  enough  to  bear  the  pain  to  get  you  here,  but  it's 
lore  painful  to  see  how  you  have  chosen  to  torture  yourselves  in  your  adult  lives, 
would  do  anything  for  you  and  I  can  take  you  by  the  hand  and  try  to  lead  you, 
Lit  you  have  to  be  willing  to  trust  me  and  follow.  Just  like  trusting  and  following 
le  Savior. 

I  think  sometimes  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  go  back  and  just  be  a 

d  again  with  Mom  and  Dad  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  not  have  all  the  hurt 

id  burdens,  but  if  I  did  that  I  wouldn't  know  the  joy  of  motherhood  and  grand- 

otherhood.   Again,  to  my  kids  and  grandkids:  I  love  you  all  and  would  do  it  all 

er  again. 
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I  have  a  testimony  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  that  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  restored  the  true  Gospel  to  this  earth.  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
my  Savior,  and  that  He  died  for  me.  I  know  that  God  lives,  and  hears,  and 
answers  prayers. 

I  love  my  children,  my  husband,  my  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  I  love 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  this  world.  I  love  my  animals,  and  my  home.  I  love  this 
great  United  States  of  America.  I  am  grateful  to  God  that  I  have  been  blessed 
with  all  these  things  and  my  good  friends.  I  am  grateful  that  my  brother  Alyn  put 
pressure  on  me  to  reflect  a  little.   Thanks,  Big  Bro.   Love,  Jean. 

Mary  Jean  Andrus  Strom  Brink 
1946  —  till  I  expire! 
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Above  Left:  Alyn  (1950);  Above  Right:  Gloria  and  Alyn  (2007) 


Below:  Steve,  Emmie,  and  Daniel 
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Alyn  T.,  Emmie,  and  Fa'aleaga  (1997) 
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Geniece  (1933),  Geniece,  Geniece  and  David 
Geniece,  David,  and  their  offspring  by  1984 
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Top:   Robert  from  boy  to  young  man 
Below:     Bob  and  Jean's  family  (about  1985) 
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Top:  Kendall  (1940);  Linda/Kendall  (2005) 
Bottom:  Kendall/Linda  (2007) 
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Portia  (1941);  and  Portia  growing  up 


Portia,  older  but  still  cute;  Portia,  grown  up  and  pretty 
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Therel  at  5  months  (1942;     Therel  and  Merlin  (1989) 


Therel  at  the  piano  in  her  home  practicing  her  gift  (1998) 
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Baby  Rich 
(1944) 

Pre-mission 
Rich  (1964) 

Rich/Millie 

(2006) 
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Jeanie;     Jeanie  (still  smiling)  and  Jerry  (1999) 


Jeanie,  Jerry,  and  combined  families 
a  pleasant  combination,  according  to  the  picture 
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Chapter  12 

Biographies  of  Dad  and  Mother's  Grandchildren 

A  Significant  Addendum 

Emmie  Matua  (To'alepai),  an  extraordinary  Polynesian  lady,  is  not  related 
3y  blood  or  adoption  to  Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  (Andrus), 
heir  children,  grandchildren,  or  greatgrandchildren.  Nevertheless,  she  deserves 
i  place,  even  special  consideration,  in  this  history.  By  association  and  perception, 
he  has  been  a  beloved  member  of  the  Andrus  family  since  coming  from  Western 
Samoa  to  Idaho  in  1962  at  the  age  of  19  years.  From  then  until  now,  she  has  been 
onsidered  to  be,  and  treated  as  though,  she  were  a  blood  relative  by  family 
nembers  —  birth  into  the  family  could  not  have  endeared  her  more  or  promoted 

closer,  warmer  relationship  than  has  developed  through  the  years.  This  history 
^ould  not  be  complete  without  her  biography.  Indeed,  though  that  biography 
xceeds  the  recommended  length  for  grandchildren,  it  contributes  substantially  to 
le  history's  value.  Emmie's  biography  is  recorded  with  those  of  the  grandchildren 
though  her  age  places  her  closer  to  Reed  and  Melba's  children)  because  she 

ways  referred  to  Reed  and  Melba  as  Grandpa  and  Grandma.     ABA 

meline  Lauina  Matua  (To'alepai) 

I  am  Emeline  Matua  To'alepai,  born  July  16,  1943,  in  Fagamolo,  Savaii, 
/estern  Samoa.  My  great  and  loving  parents  are  Lauina  Tuipoloa  Matua  and 
lautoatasi  Ieremia  Matua.  We  are  a  family  of  five  children,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
Dungest:  (M)  Togamoa  Lauina,  (F)  Emeline  Matua  To'alepai,  (F)  Ane  (died 
efore  a  year  old),  (M)  miscarriage,  and  (M)  Nofo  Seti. 

Our  parents  had  always  wanted  us  to  have  a  good  education.  When  the 
lance  came  for  Moa  to  come  to  America,  my  parents  let  him  go.  He  was 
ought  here  by  Jack  Taggart,  a  missionary  from  Afton,  Star  Valley,  Wyoming, 
e  continued  high  school  there  until  he  returned  to  Samoa  on  his  mission.  Seti 
so  had  the  opportunity  to  come  to  America.  Bruce  Nelson,  a  missionary  from 
reen  River,  Utah,  sponsored  Seti,  but  he  traveled  with  us  (Alyn,  Gloria,  Danny 
d  me)  to  the  States.  Seti  lived  with  us  in  Pesega  a  few  months  before  we  left  tor 
e  States.  He  continued  his  schooling  in  Green  River  until  he  was  called  to  serve 
s  mission  in  Samoa. 
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Our  family  lived  in  a  very  small  thatched  roofed  house,  called  "fale."  My 
father  was  a  farmer.  He  had  his  own  plantations.  One  was  mainly  for  growing 
taro,  a  root'like  potato.  It  is  our  main  source  of  food.  One  plantation  was  mainly 
for  growing  cocoa,  one  of  the  main  exports  at  the  time.  The  other  plantation  was 
used  for  growing  coconuts,  one  of  the  two  main  exports  in  Samoa.  I  used  to  go 
with  my  father  to  work  in  the  plantations.  If  I  didn't  go  with  my  father,  then  I'd 
stay  home  and  help  my  mother  with  the  house  chores.  I  would  much  rather  go 
to  the  plantation  and  work,  because  I  actually  did  little  work,  but  more  running 
around  to  look  for  something  to  eat,  for  there  was  much  which  nature  provided. 
I  would  also  help  my  father  carry  food  from  the  plantation  to  our  house.  It  was 
quite  a  long  walk  with  things  carried  on  my  shoulders,  ragged  clothes,  and  no 
shoes.   That  is  how  poor  we  were. 

While  living  in  Fagamalo,  I  started  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven  in  Primer  1, 
then  went  on  to  Primers  2,  3,  4,  Standards  1  and  2.  While  in  Standard  2,  I  took 
the  test  to  enter  Samoa  College,  passed,  and  moved  on  to  Upolu  Island.  I  started 
Samoa  College  in  Standard  3,  then  on  to  4.  I  first  lived  with  my  mom's  relatives 
at  Tagafu'afu'a.  While  living  there,  I  walked  to  Pesega  for  church.  There,  too, 
I  learned  to  swim,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  water  holes  close  by  the  house. 
Vencil,  my  cousin,  pushed  me  in  one  of  the  swimming  holes,  and  I  learned  how 
to  dog  paddle,  to  keep  myself  from  drowning.  After  a  few  months  I  went  back  to 
Savaii,  then  upon  returning  to  Upolu  for  school,  I  lived  with  Sala  and  Ah  Chee 
(Aki).  When  I  lived  there,  it  was  really  a  trying  time.  I  cut  the  grass,  in  front  and 
back  of  the  house.  We  dug  holes  for  the  outhouse.  I  really  worked  hard.  I 
cleaned  house,  washed  dishes,  and  so  on.  Ah  Chee  used  to  send  me  to  buy  him 
some  keke-pua'a  (manapua).  Upon  my  return,  he  would  always  give  me  one.  Sala 
also  used  to  send  me  to  town  to  take  Ah  Chee  some  food.  Ah  Chee  was  a 
Chinese  tailor.  Again,  while  living  there,  I  used  to  walk  to  Pesega  for  church. 
My  auntie  Ana,  Uncle  Enesa's  wife,  said  to  come  and  stay  with  them  when  they 
moved  to  their  new  house  at  a  different  village.  I  took  the  offer,  and  moved  in 
with  them  because  their  house  was  closer  to  Samoa  College  where  I  was  attending 
school.  Again,  I  walked  to  Pesega  for  church,  because  I  didn't  know  there  was 
another  church  close-by. 

It  was  here,  at  Laloveaa,  where  I  got  into  a  big  fight  with  a  girl  a  year  or  two 
older  and  bigger  than  I.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  I,  at  the  time,  did  not  know  whv 
she  was  jealous  of  me.  Anyway,  I  went  to  take  my  little  cousin  to  massage  (fofo, 
Samoan  treatment).  On  our  way  home,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  us,  murmuring 
something  about  wanting  to  fight.  I  asked  myself  as  to  whom  this  girl  was  talking. 
There  was  no  one  in  front  of  us.  So  I  kept  walking  with  my  little  baby  cousin  in 
my  arms.  She  then  called  me  by  name  and  said  that  she  was  talking  to  me.  I  just 
ignored  her  and  went  on,  because  I  didn't  know  her  that  well.  Anyway,  she 
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:ontinued  on,  so  I  decided  to  let  her  talk  and  pass  the  brooks,  because  I  didn't 
vant  her  to  hit  me  with  any  rocks.  So  I  kept  going  until  I  got  up  a  little  ways 
rom  the  banks.  I  then  felt  my  hair  being  pulled  back,  because  I  had  long  hair 
hen.  I  just  dropped  my  little  baby  cousin  on  the  vines  in  front  of  one  lady's 
louse,  and  tried  to  defend  myself.  I  never  knew  how  to  fight,  so  I  just  used  my 
lails  as  a  weapon  and  scratched  her  face.  Oh,  what  a  terrible  time.  The  lady  saw 
vhat  was  going  on  in  front  of  her  house,  came  and  got  us  apart.  The  lady's 
laughter  is  my  friend,  and  she  told  me  that  the  girl  always  did  that  to  some  of  the 
lewcomers  to  the  area.  Anyway,  I  picked  up  my  little  baby  cousin  and  left.  I  said 
lothing  to  my  family,  but  the  girl  and  her  dad  came  and  apologized.  That  was 
low  my  family  found  out  what  had  happened.  From  then  on  she  and  I  became 
rood  friends. 

Then  it  was  time  school  was  out  for  the  holiday,  so  I  went  home.    I  had  a 

reat  vacation,  but  now  it  was  time  to  return  to  school.   I  didn't  want  to  go  back, 

»ut  Father  insisted  that  I  go  back  to  school.  I  was  forced  to  go.  Thursday  I  went 

o  school,  and  Friday,  I  paid  my  fare,  and  returned  to  Savaii  because  I  wanted  to 

o  to  Vaiola  School,  and  wanted  to  help  my  mom  take  care  of  my  father  who  was 

ick.     My  father  would  not  let  me  go  to  Vaiola,  because  both  boys  and  girls 

oarded  there,  and  he  didn't  want  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  boys.   My  dad 

anted  me  to  go  back  to  school,  but  my  mom  told  him  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 

nd  money  to  send  me  back,  that  I  would  turn  right  around  and  return  home.  So, 

was  punished  by  not  attending  any  more  school.   My  father  didn't  like  the  idea 

my  not  going  to  school,  so  he  let  me  go  to  Vaiola.    I  attended  Forms  1  and  2 

eventh  and  eighth  grades)at  Vaiola,  and  had  great  fun.    Neiafu  chose  six  of  us 

rls  and  formed  a  sextette.  She  taught  us  a  few  numbers.    Amongst  them  was  the 

)ng  about  Elder  Lemon  (Misi  Tipolo),  the  elder  from  California,  who  died  there 

cause  of  some  kind  of  a  boil.    She  composed  this  song  in  his  honor.    While  in 

aiola,  I  was  struck  with  a  terrible  polio  disease,  but  it  did  not  get  me  down.    1 

>ught   it   all    the    way,    and    even    went    to    sit    the   school    leaving   certificate 

lamination  while  I  was  still  not  well.   I  passed  it,  and  again  moved  to  Upolu  for 

ore  schooling  at  the  Church  College  of  Western  Samoa  (CCWS).   This  time  I 

ad  no  place  to  live,  but  my  dad  talked  with  Larry  Oler,  who  was  a  missionary  in 

agamalo  when  he  served  his  mission  in  Samoa  years  earlier.  Larry  and  Pat  Oler 

ok  me  in,  and  I  stayed  with  them  until  a  loving  couple  from  Ucon,  Idaho, 

icided  to  take  a  risk  and  house  me.   I  moved  in  with  Alyn  and  Gloria  Andrus  in 

)60.   I  used  Daniel's  red  wagon  and  transported  my  suitcase  from  Oler's  house 

Andrus's  house.   When  I  walked  into  the  house,  Gloria  showed  me  my  room. 

ow!  My  bed  had  very  pretty  ruffles,  wow!   My  very  own  bed,  in  a  room  I  shared 

th  Danny.   When  Seti  came,  and  wanted  to  stay  with  me  at  the  Andrus  home, 
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Gloria  and  Alyn  welcomed  him  with  loving  arms.   What  joy  that  was  to  have  my 
younger  brother  with  us,  and  for  Alyn  and  Gloria  to  take  him  in. 

After  school,  I'd  go  to  Pat  Oler's  house  to  pick  up  Danny.  We'd  go  home 
and  have  a  little  snack  then  play  games.  Danny,  Seti,  and  I  had  lots  of  fun.  When 
Gloria  came  home  she  cooked  dinner  for  our  little  family.  Our  family  went  on 
picnics  with  the  families  in  the  village.  We  went  swimming  and  traveled  to  lots 
of  different  places.  We  went  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  grave  on  top  of  Mt. 
Vaea,  Lake  Lanutoo,  the  Sliding  Rocks,  Laulii  Beach,  Eva  Beach,  and  had  lots  of 
fun.  Gloria  and  I  used  to  ride  around  on  the  scooter,  or  Alyn  and  Danny,  or  Alyn 
and  Seti.  What  a  joyous  time.  School  was  fun.  I  participated  in  the  Mikado  and 
Oklahoma  operettas. 

At  school  we  were  not  to  speak  Samoan.  Well,  I  always  broke  the  rule.  For 
my  first  three  tickets,  I  received  a  warning.  The  next  three  tickets  students 
received  the  "board  of  education"  on  their  behinds  administered  by  Brother 
Mulivai  Purcell,  the  dean  of  students.  Except  me,  I  received  it  from  Gloria  (who 
also  worked  in  the  school  office).  Ouch!  It  hurts,  ...  oh,  well.  I  broke  the  rules, 
so  I  suffered  the  consequences.  I  didn't  learn  my  lesson.  I  got  three  more  tickets, 
and  had  to  pull  vaofefe.  Ouch  again!  I  got  off  two  days  after  I  started  that 
punishment  because,  Emery  Frost  chose  me  to  be  his  partner  for  the  dream  scene 
in  Oklahoma.  If  I  had  stayed  longer  at  school,  I  probably  would  have  received 
three  more  tickets,  then  I  would  have  been  suspended.    Oh  well! 

One  day  our  Form  4  classes  played  volley  ball.  The  class  that  hosted  the 
games  told  us  that  the  first  two  teams  on  the  play  ground  were  going  to  play.  I 
quickly  got  on  the  field.  A  male  student  from  the  other  class,  namely,  Moemoe, 
got  on  my  case.  He  demanded  me  to  get  off  the  field.  I  stood  my  ground  and  told 
him  no.  He  said  it  again,  so  I  asked  myself  the  question.  "Should  I  answer  back 
or  get  off  the  field?  If  I  get  off  then  I  am  a  coward.  If  I  stay,  what  will  happen?" 
These  thoughts  were  in  my  mind.  Without  even  thinking  one  more  thought,  I 
just  flatly  told  him,  "no!"  So  the  next  thing  was  stars  in  my  eyes.  When  he  struck 
me,  I  immediately  fought  back  with  all  the  strength  I  had.  Again,  I  used  my 
nails/claws/paws,  or  whatever,  and  defended  myself.  A  teacher  came  and  stopped 
us  because  the  students  were  cheering,  but  I  didn't  know  why  until  the  kids  told 
me  that  his  face  was  badly  damaged  with  my  nails.  Alyn  was  not  there  at  the  time. 
However,  when  I  went  home,  I  said  nothing  to  Gloria  and  Alyn  when  they  got 
home.  But  after  dinner,  Alyn,  Gloria,  Seti,  Danny,  and  I  all  sat  around  and  Alyn 
said,  "Good  for  you!  I'm  glad  someone  stood  up  to  that  bully."  I  guess  the  kids 
told  Alyn  what  happened.  I  waited  going  home  knowing  that  I  was  going  to  be  in 
trouble  when  Alyn  came  home.  But  it  really  surprised  me  when  he  said  what  he 
did  about  Moemoe.  Anyway,  from  then  on  he  (Moemoe)  and  I  became  good 
friends.    Anyway,  it  was  time  to  say  bye  to  CCWS. 
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Oh,  I  almost  forgot,  at  first  I  had  a  crush  on  Emery,  but  then  I'd  nothing  to 
lo  with  him  when  we  danced  in  the  Oklahoma  dream  scene.  But  he  and  I  were 
'ery  good  friends-  A  girl  named  Irene  Brunt  wanted  me  to  line  her  up  with 
imery,  because  we  were  good  friends.  I  told  her  to  go  ask  him.  Anyway,  I  did 
alk  to  Emery,  but  I  don't  know  if  they  ever  dated.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  at  CCWS, 
)ut  now  I  must  say  bye. 

The  time  to  leave  for  the  U.S.  arrived,  and  we  flew  via  Pan  Am.   We  had  a 

;reat  flight.  However,  when  we  got  to  Hawaii,  Danny  wandered  off,  and  we  went 

ooking  for  him.     I  think  a  policeman  found  him  visiting  with  the  pilots  and 

)rought  him  to  us.    We  got  to  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles  and  Gloria's  brothers, 

)ale  and  Grant  met  us  there.  We  went  to  Long  Beach  and  spent  time  at  the  Pike. 

rhere,  I  had  my  first  roller-coaster  experience.    Wow!    I  promised  I'd  never  get 

m  another  one.  We  traveled  on  to  St.  Johns  (Arizona)  and  spent  Christmas  with 

irandma  Ruth  and  Gloria's  family.  It  was  great.  That  is  where  Seti  and  I  had  our 

irst  experience  with  the  snow.   Great!   We  got  up  one  morning,  ran  outside  and 

ayed  in  the  snow  in  our  lavalavas  (wrap-arounds).  We  had  a  great  time  with  the 

oodmans.   Alyn  and  Seti  went  on  to  Utah  where  Bruce  Nelson  picked  up  Seti 

nd  took  him  to  Green  River.  Alyn  proceeded  to  little  Ucon,  Idaho  to  find  a  house 

3  live  in.    After  about  two  weeks,  or  so,  he  returned  to  pick  us  up  in  an  ugly 

reen  station  wagon. 

We  lived  in  our  little  cozy  house  in  Ucon.  We  went  over  to  Grandma  and 
randpa  Andrus's,  and  met  the  Andrus  family  there.  What  a  great  family!  Just 
ke  Gloria's  family  in  Arizona.  With  open  hearts,  everyone  welcomed  Danny  and 
le.  I  felt  very  comfortable,  but  was  very  homesick  as  well.  It  didn't  take  long  for 
e  to  get  really  close  with  Jean  (Alyn's  sister).  She  was  my  sister,  who  really  got 
e  oriented  to  the  American  way  of  life,  and  kind  of  brushed  off  the  home- 
ckness  for  my  family.  After  all,  I  still  have  my  family  from  Samoa,  Alyn,  Gloria, 
id  Danny. 

I  started  to  attend  school  at  Bonneville  High  School,  where  I  found  lots  of 
w  friends,  and  also  at  the  church.  I  started  to  play  ball  with  the  girls.  We  used 
play  softball  at  the  little  park  across  from  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  house, 
ery  time  the  practice  was  over,  I'd  go  to  Grandma's  and  she'd  always  feed  me 
th  her  famous  homemade  bread.  At  times  Grandma  made  her  delicious  raisin- 
led  cookies.    Yummy!    Grandma  was  a  very  sweet  mother.    I  have  never  once 
ard  her  complain  about  anything,  or  say  any  unkind  thing  about  anyone.    I 
ays  remember  her  saying,  "Oh  dear!"  My  favorite  saying  from  her  was:  "Bless 
ur  soul,"  whenever  I  come  and  give  her  a  hand.    What  a  sweet  soul  she  was! 
en  there's  Grandpa,  who  loved  to  hear  us  sing  while  I  played  the  ukulele  and 
ch  played  the  guitar.  His  favorite  song  was  "Beyond  the  Reef."  Grandpa  loved 
sing  with  us  whenever  we  all  got  together.    The  Andrus  family  loves  to  sing, 
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and  that's  one  other  thing  I  really  enjoyed  and  treasured,  when  we  all  got  together 
at  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  house  and  just  sat  around,  talking,  the  boys  telling 
jokes,  and  we'd  all  sing.  To  top  it  all,  we  always  had  Grandma's  delicious  dinner, 
and/or  dessert. 

One  of  the  funniest  experiences  I  had  with  Grandpa  was  when  he,  Grandma, 
Jean  and  I  traveled  to  Portland,  Oregon,  for  Kendall/Lin's  wedding  reception. 
Grandpa  set  the  speedometer  to  75  mph,  at  the  time  the  maximum  speed  was  75. 
Grandpa  set  it,  then  when  he  thought  we  were  all  asleep,  he'd  step  on  the  gas,  and 
it  would  beep  when  it  hit  80.  Grandma  would  only  look  at  him  and  say  very 
kindly,  "now,  Dad."  Jean  and  I  just  giggled  in  the  back  seat,  then  Grandpa  just 
chuckled  and  pulled  his  foot  off  the  pedal,  and  we  continued  our  journey.  That 
was  a  fun  trip.  I  always  said,  "When  the  opportunity  arises,  take  it,  for  you  might 
never  have  another  chance."   I  never  did  after  that. 

One  of  my  best  memories  at  Ucon  was  when  we  would  have  the  Andrus 
family  reunion.  Those  were  some  grand  old  times.  I  used  to  love  seeing  everyone 
sitting  around  the  fire,  singing  songs,  and  telling  funny  jokes,  and  just  reminiscing 
past  reunions.  The  highlight  of  every  reunion  was  the  food.  I  loved  the 
homemade  food  and  desserts  donated  by  every  family. 

Rich,  Jean  and  I  were  in  the  Madrigals  for  Bonneville,  and  we  had  great  fun 
traveling  from  place  to  place  and  performing.  Oh,  my  very  first  cheque  that  I  ever 
earned  was  when  Jean  and  I  went  to  work  at  Jenkins'  potato  patch,  I  think.  It 
was  time  school  let  out  for  two  weeks  for  the  harvest.  Oh,  my  aching  back,  but 
we  earned  enough  money  to  buy  our  madrigal  outfits,  before  the  trip  date  arrived. 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot.  On  one  Memorial  Day  holiday,  we  kids  from  the  ward 
got  in  our  cars  at  night  and  went  to  the  graveyard.  We  all  tried  to  scare  one 
another,  then  took  some  flowers.  The  policemen  came,  flashed  the  lights,  but  we 
hid  behind  the  headstones.  We  were  not  caught.  However,  I  took  a  good  handful 
of  peonies,  put  them  in  a  vase  and  put  it  on  the  table.  We  also  got  balloons,  put 
water  in  them  and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  other  people  on  the  road.  We  also 
went  to  the  dump,  got  a  toilet,  and  put  it  in  front  of  the  bishop's  house,  then  said, 
"trick  or  treat,"  and  scrammed.  After  we  had  our  fun,  we  went  home.  Gloria  and 
Alyn  came  home  and  asked  where  the  beautiful  flowers  came  from.  I  innocently 
answered  that  I  got  them  from  the  graveyard.  Oh,  oh,  trouble.  Oh  well,  it  was 
fun  that  night,  in  spite  of  "stealing"  the  flowers.    Shame,  shame! 

One  other  fun  thing  which  we  kids  used  to  enjoy  was  to  take  our  inner-tubes 
and  ride  our  bikes  up  a  little  ways  from  Grandma's  house,  leave  our  bikes  and 
float  down  in  the  ditch.  We  would  then  carry  our  inner-tubes  back  and  repeat  as 
often  as  the  fun  lasted.  It  was  cold  though,  even  if  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Another  fun  and  tedious  job  was  to  go  on  the  combine  when  it  was 
harvest  time. 
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I  must  not  forget  the  times  I  baby  sat  for  Mary  Jane  Farnsworth  when  she  and 
Darrel  would  go  somewhere.  I  always  told  the  children  to  eat  all  their  food,  make 
their  beds,  do  all  their  chores,  and  wash  the  dishes,  before  we  went  to  the  park. 
Sometimes  I  took  Danny  with  me,  and  we  all  had  lots  of  fun. 

Now  may  I  say  something  to  Alyn  and  Gloria.  I'd  like  to  express  my  warm 
and  sincere  thanks  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  taking  me  in,  and  giving  me 
all  these  great  and  wonderful  opportunities  and  times  in  my  life.  Thank  you  for 
bringing  me  here  to  America  to  live  in  this  great  land.  You  are  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  loving  people  in  my  life.  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude 
for  your  part  in  my  life.  If  it  wasn't  for  you  I  probably  wouldn't  have  served  a 
mission.  I  know  I  have  never  expressed  any  thanks  for  that,  and  plus  many  more. 
Thank  you  for  taking  over  as  my  parents  in  a  most  trying  time  of  my  life.  Thank 
you  for  always  being  there  for  me  as  I  was  growing  from  a  teen  to  a  young  woman. 
Thanks  very  much  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  Thank  you,  for  loving  us 
unconditionally. 

At  Ucon,  some  snowy  mornings  on  my  way  to  the  school  bus,  I'd  put  on  my 
boots,  then  try  to  put  my  feet  in  someone's  footsteps  so  I  didn't  get  snow  in  my 
boots.  I  used  to  ride  the  school  bus,  because  Alyn  went  early  to  prepare  for  his 
classes.  I  seldom  ate  at  the  cafeteria,  but  I'd  go  over  to  Jenkins  store  and  buy 
chips  and  a  drink  for  lunch.  I  really  enjoyed  my  school  days  at  Bonneville.  Alyn 
was  one  of  my  teachers.  I  also  took  seminary,  and  was  a  secretary  to  Brother 
Christiansen,  my  seminary  teacher. 

At  my  high  school  baccalaureate,  I  sang  the  last  verse  of  "Oh  Holy  Night." 
Ever  since  then,  I  love  that  song.  Anyway,  on  the  night  of  my  graduation,  as  we 
marched  in,  I  cried,  thinking  of  home.  Then  to  my  great  surprise,  someone 
walked  over  to  me  and  put  a  carnation  lei  around  my  neck.  Oh,  I  cried  and 
hugged  Emery.  He  and  Kerry  Wolbert  came  all  the  way  from  Star  Valley, 
Wyoming  for  my  graduation.  After  that,  Jean  had  a  big  crush  on  Emery,  and  they 
dated  for  a  while.  Jean  just  flipped  over  Emery.  Emery  and  I  just  danced  the  night 
away  at  my  graduation.   It  was  really  an  enjoyable  time  for  me  to  see  him. 

Gloria  tried  to  get  me  a  scholarship  to  Church  College  of  Hawaii  (CCH).  I 
got  it,  but  I  changed  my  mind  and  went  and  stayed  with  Moa  instead  when  he 
came  off  his  mission.  It  was  great  to  stay  with  my  brother,  but  I  should  have  gone 
to  do  what  Gloria  tried  to  get  me  to  do.    Sorry!!! 

While  I  was  with  Moa,  living  with  the  Taggarts  at  Provo,  we  had  fun  too. 
When  Moa  returned  from  his  mission,  he  became  friends  with  Polu,  who  later 
became  his  sweetheart.  We  moved  to  our  own  rented  house  in  Provo.  At  the 
time,  I  was  attending  Brigham  Young  University.  Then  I  was  sent  on  my  mission 
to  Samoa  for  two  years.  Alyn  and  Gloria  supported  my  mission  —  again  mv 
many  thanks.  My  mission  was  great.  My  mission  president  was  Burton  H.  Price. 
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What  a  great  man  he  was,  and  his  lovely,  wonderful  sweetheart.  I  had  great 
experiences  and  many  convert  baptisms,  and  also  great  companions.  Each  time 
we  had  mission  conferences,  I  enjoyed  them.  One  of  the  conferences,  Carl 
Fonoimoana  and  I  sang  "The  Hawaiian  Wedding  Song."  Why?  It  is  because  the 
president  asked  us  to.  After  my  mission  I  did  not  return  to  Provo,  but  went  to 
Hawaii  and  attended  CCH.  To  earn  money  for  my  schooling,  I  worked  at  the 
school  part  time  and  also  at  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center  (PCC).  I  worked  at 
the  Samoan  village,  then  transferred  to  work  as  a  tour  guide.  Because  I  was 
always  on  time,  and  was  very  honest  in  doing  what  I  was  asked  to  do,  Haunani, 
the  head  of  tourism  department,  chose  me  to  get  the  carts  ready  for  tours,  even 
though  I  had  no  driver's  license  to  operate  the  carts.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  So,  I 
worked  as  a  tour  guide  in  the  day,  after  my  classes,  then  danced  at  night  at  the 
show.  In  the  summer  we  did  double  shows.  Simaima,  a  girl  I  grew  up  with  in 
Savaii,  was  attending  CCH  at  the  same  time.  She  and  I  had  Tuesday  as  our 
Temple  night.  After  we  would  attend  a  session,  we  would  walk/run  to  PCC  to 
make  it  in  time  for  the  show.  We  always  made  it.  My  groups  were  Samoa  and 
Maori.  One  time  I  had  Samoa  and  Tahiti,  even  though  I  didn't  dance  in  the 
Tahitian  group,  I  sang  with  Fotu  Si'ufanua.  They  recorded  our  song,  "Vahine 
Paumotu"  so  they  could  still  play  it  when  either  one  of  us  had  the  night  off. 
Those  were  some  great  times. 

One  night  our  ward  had  a  splash  party.  I  didn't  want  to  get  in,  so  I  just  got 
some  food  and  ate.  One  of  the  young  men,  namely,  Albert  from  Rotuma,  cousin 
to  Albert  Peters,  picked  me  up  from  behind  and  we  both  went  in  the  swimming 
pool.  Then  I  helped  get  others  in  the  pool.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  got  hurt 
without  even  knowing  it  at  the  time,  until  Sunday  morning,  when  I  got  up  to  go 
take  a  shower  to  get  ready  for  church.  I  was  miserable  because  of  all  the 
unbearable  pain  I  experienced.  In  the  summer,  I  went  to  Idaho  to  see  my  folks. 
Then  one  night,  Jean  and  I  went  bowling,  but  we  stopped  at  Geniece's  house  first 
for  a  little  while.  Well,  while  there,  I  picked  up  Curtis,  threw  him  up  in  the  air, 
and  I  heard  a  pop.  Wow!  This  time  it  was  more  pain,  and  much  worse  than 
before.  Jean  and  I  went  bowling.  I  could  not  throw  the  ball.  What  a  night! 
Anyway,  Gloria  took  me  to  a  naturopath.  Then  I  went  to  Utah  to  see  Lucy 
DeYoung,  and  she  took  me  to  see  a  chiropractor.  The  pain  was  going  down  my 
right  side.  Then  I  came  to  California  to  see  Moa  and  Polu  and  the  kids.  They, 
at  the  time,  were  living  at  Anaheim.  They  took  me  to  a  Samoan  massager.  All 
these  treatments  helped  relieve  a  little  pain,  but  it  was  still  there.  I  went  back  to 
Hawaii,  because  my  summer  vacation  was  over.  I  went  to  see  the  college  doctor. 
He  checked  me  out  and  then  referred  me  to  a  specialist  at  Kahuku.  He  checked 
me  out  and  said  I  had  sprained  muscles,  after  he  examined  the  x-rays.  He  just 
gave  me  pain  medication.  The  pain  continued  to  my  right  hip  and  down  the  right 
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leg.  When  it  passed  my  knee,  I  became  a  cripple,  and  the  pain  continued  to  move 
down.  When  it  got  to  my  big  toe,  it  was  done.  I  continued  to  see  our  college 
doctor,  until  he  finally  referred  me  again  to  another  specialist.  This  time,  it  was 
a  neurologist.  Brother  Loftin  Harvey,  my  teacher  and  friend,  took  me  for  my 
appointment.  The  doctor  checked  me  out  and  said  that  I  had  either  a  slipped  disk 
or  a  ruptured  disk.  He  then  scheduled  an  appointment  for  me  to  be  admitted  to 
Queen's  Hospital  to  have  surgery  on  my  back.  Brother  Harvey  and  another 
brother  gave  me  a  blessing  before  taking  me  in  to  be  admitted.  He  took  me  in 
Monday,  and  I  had  surgery  Tuesday.  I  was  still  drowsy  on  Wednesday.  I  learned 
how  to  turn  Thursday.  I  learned  how  to  sit  up  Friday.  I  learned  how  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  start  to  walk  on  Saturday.  Sunday,  I  got  up  by  myself,  got  off  the  bed, 
walked  to  the  bathroom,  without  the  use  of  a  walker,  then  took  a  shower. 
Monday,  the  doctor  checked  me  out  and  released  me. 

Before  the  surgery,  Dr.  Cloward  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  I  wanted  to 
say.  I  told  him  that  I  would  really  like  him  to  say  a  prayer  to  help  me  as  a  patient, 
and  him  as  a  doctor.  He  did  as  asked.  He  also  told  me  that  there  were  about  10 
different  doctors  who  all  had  something  to  do  with  my  case.  My  operation  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  that  he  performed.  He  further  said  that  this  same  Monday,  a 
patient  was  arriving  from  New  York  to  have  the  same  kind  of  surgery,  but  in  the 
neck  area.  My  problem  was  a  ruptured  disc.  Before  releasing  me,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  done  his  job,  now  I  needed  to  do  mine.  I  just  asked  him  to  tell  me  and 
show  me  what  I  needed  to  do.  How  glad  and  thankful  I  am  for  Fuamatu,  who 
took  the  time  to  go  with  me  to  the  sea,  so  that  I  could  swim.   All  was  okay. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  toward  the  school,  someone  hit  me  right  on  the 
cut  on  my  back  and  oh,  it  was  killing  me.  I  started  to  cry  and  the  guy  that  hit  me 
could  not  figure  out  what  was  wrong  with  me.  When  I  turned  around,  it  was 
Tu'itu'i  Moea'i.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  had  an  operation.  Poor  guy!  He  was 
very  sorry,  and  I  was  very  much  in  pain! 

When  I  got  better,  I  returned  to  school  and  to  work.  Then  I  got  a  call  from 
Samoa  about  my  mother  who  was  very  ill.  I  left  school  and  returned  to  Samoa. 
At  the  time  I  was  teaching  in  the  LTM  (Language  Training  Mission).  I  left  that, 
too,  because  I  needed  to  go  and  take  care  of  my  mom.  When  I  got  home,  I  sought 
work  right  away  at  Pesega.  I  worked  at  the  district  office,  then  as  secretary  to 
Brother  Borden  in  the  Pesega  Elementary  School  for  two  years.  I  was  then  asked 
to  teach  P.E.  and  reading  in  the  high  school.  I  took  the  offer.  I  taught  at  CCWS 
for  two  years.  I  taught  P.E.,  reading,  and  assisted  in  the  music  department.  I 
loved  teaching  there.  While  working  at  Pesega,  I  saved  money  so  I  could  send  my 
parents  to  America  where  they  sent  us.  I  had  saved  enough  tor  one  fare,  so  I 
called  Seti  to  help  me  out  with  the  fare  for  our  other  parent.  He  sent  the  moiu  \ 
When  Lafi  Toelupe  came  to  Pesega,  1  asked  him  to  help  me  with  mv  parents' 
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papers/visa,  and  other  matters.  Bless  his  soul,  because  he  helped  me  greatly.  I 
just  gave  him  the  money  and  he  did  the  rest.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  had  two 
tickets  for  the  plane  to  fly  to  American  Samoa.  I  got  my  parents  ready  and  they 
flew  off.  Lafi  met  them  at  the  airport  and  took  them  to  his  house.  I  traveled  by 
ship  and  met  them  at  Toelupe's  house.  We  then,  took  them  to  the  airport, 
Saturday,  and  they  were  off  to  America,  leaving  me  behind.  I  returned  to  Pesega 
and  continued  to  work  for  my  fare.  During  weekends  or  vacations,  I'd  go  to 
Savaii.  There  I  met  my  honey,  Fa'aleaga  To'alepai.  We  decided  to  get  married. 
On  Sunday  night,  September  8,  1974,  we  tied  the  knot,  at  Apia  Ward,  at 
Matautu.  We  spent  our  few  days  together  at  one  of  the  houses  at  Pesega. 
Fa'aleaga's  family  decided  to  give  us  a  reception,  so  we  had  it  at  the  Tiafau  Hotel. 
Lama  Samoa  and  I  sang  the  wedding  song  to  my  honey.  A  few  days  after  we  got 
married,  I  traveled  to  California,  because  my  fare  had  already  been  paid,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  my  family,  so  I  traveled  as  planned,  leaving  my  sweetheart  behind. 
What  a  terrible  thing  to  do!  In  March  of  1975,  Fa'aleaga  decided  to  join  me  in 
America.  It  was  great  to  be  together  with  my  honey.  We  traveled  to  Utah  and 
Idaho  to  see  our  folks.   It  was  great  to  again  see  everybody. 

In  1975  I  got  a  job  at  the  Compton  Unified  School  District,  as  a  clerk  typist, 
at  Roosevelt  Middle  School,  then  I  worked  as  an  out-of-classification  secretary  for 
the  Compton  adult  school.  I  applied  for  the  position  and  didn't  get  it  because  the 
woman  who  was  #1  on  the  list,  and  one  I  had  trained,  got  it.  I  was  #2  on  the  list 
and  got  beat  out.  Right  then  a  vacancy  came  up  for  an  instructional 
assistant/community  liaison.  I  went  for  it  and  got  it.  I  was  able  to  stay  on  salary 
with  a  raise,  and  not  hourly  like  the  rest  of  the  instructional  assistants.  After 
working  for  sometime,  I  decided  to  finish  college,  which  I  did.  Thanks  to 
Compton  Unified  School  District  who  funded  my  schooling  for  a  while,  and 
especially  to  my  dad  who  pushed  me  on  to  finish  and  paid  for  the  rest  of  my  years 
in  Cal  State  University  -  Dominguez  Hills  (CSUDH). 

Rewinding  the  tape,  let  me  talk  about  my  married  life.  We  were  married  for 
four  years  before  our  son,  Alyn,  came  into  the  picture.  We  decided  to  go  get  a 
priesthood  blessing  from  President  Gordon  Allred,  who  was  currently  serving  as 
the  Long  Beach  Stake  President.  After  we  had  the  blessing,  he  told  us  to  continue 
going  to  the  doctors,  and  after  all  else  failed,  the  doctor  up  above  would  take  over. 
That  was  just  what  happened.  For  a  year,  I  kept  going  to  see  my  doctor.  He  gave 
me  fertility  pills.  All  my  tests  were  positive.  Since  Fa'aleaga  already  had  a 
daughter,  he  did  not  need  to  take  any  tests.  So,  after  one  year  since  the  blessing, 
I  started  to  crave  different  kinds  of  food.  The  first  one  I  wanted  was  baked  taro 
in  the  real  Samoan  umu  (umu  is  our  Samoan  oven,  which  is  hot  rocks,  food,  then 
cover  with  leaves.)  I  also  craved  pineapples,  pizza,  and  hamburgers  from  J.B.'s  Big 
Boy.    What  a  sickness!!!    Anyway,  all  was  O.K.    I  continued  to  work,  and  take 
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care  of  my  mother.  At  the  time  I  was  Relief  Society  President  for  Compton  First 
Ward.  I  served  a  little  over  4  years.  The  Relief  Society  did  a  baby  shower  for  me. 
I  received  a  lot  of  presents  and  love.  Sunday  morning,  I  felt  pains  then  we  went 
to  the  hospital.  The  doctor  sent  us  back  home,  saying  that  the  baby  was  not  yet 
ready  to  come  out.  Every  time  I  went  for  my  doctor  appointment,  he  was  pleased 
because  I  had  not  gained  that  much  weight.  He  said  that  the  weight  was  all 
because  of  the  baby.  I  took  prenatal  pills  very  faithfully.  I  was  very  obedient  to 
the  doctor.  I  even  went  for  walks,  so  that  my  baby  would  be  born  normal.  I  have 
a  bad  back  because  of  my  operation  back  in  Hawaii,  for  a  ruptured  disk.  That 
caused  me  to  have  four  artificial  bones  fused  in  my  spine.  So  I  really  wanted  to 
have  a  normal  birth.  Anyway,  Sunday  night  about  11:00  p.m.  my  water  broke. 
The  doctor  said  that  when  my  water  broke  to  come  to  the  hospital  right  away. 
We  did  just  that.  However,  the  baby  never  wanted  to  come  out.  1  was  on  the 
monitor  less  than  an  hour  after  we  got  there.  The  nurse  checked  me  out  to  see 
if  my  water  really  broke.  She  confirmed  it,  but  the  baby  would  not  budge.  So  1 
suffered  from  then  until  Monday  evening,  when  the  doctors  decided  to  do  a  C- 
section.  One  of  the  doctors  said  that  1  could  not  have  my  baby  any  other  way 
because  1  was  all  dried  up  —  the  baby  was  big,  and  he  would  not  come  out.  So  he 
asked  me  to  sign  papers.  Each  time  I  looked  at  Fa'aleaga,  he  was  very  exhausted 
from  lack  of  sleep  the  whole  night  and  day  through.  Finally  the  operation  took 
place  and  Alyn  came  into  this  world,  on  Monday,  September  18,  1978,  at  6:00 
p.m.  What  a  bundle  of  joy,  when  I  came  to  and  found  out  that  the  baby  was  O.K. 
I  had  a  fever  of  104,  so  I  could  not  see  my  baby  until  Thursday.  I  looked  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  and  there  he  was,  he  looked  just  like  his  daddy.  All  pains  were 
gone  when  1  saw  our  handsome  baby.  When  his  daddy  came  to  visit  and  carried 
his  son  in  his  arms,  he  was  in  seventh  heaven.  We  were  very  thankful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  our  son.  What  a  blessing!  Each  time  Alyn  upsets  me,  1 
remind  him  that  he  was  a  blessed  baby.  Does  it  make  a  difference?  I  sure  hope 
so.  Well,  my  parents  were  very  happy  for  another  grandson.  Honey  and  I  decided 
that  if  the  baby  was  a  boy,  he  got  to  name  him.  If  the  baby  was  a  girl,  1  got  to 
name  her.  Well,  Honey  got  his  wish.  He  wanted  to  name  him  Gordon,  after  his 
friend  in  Samoa,  and  that  was  also  our  stake  president's  name.  Yet,  he  decided  to 
name  him  after  my  palagi  dad,  Alyn,  and  his  middle  name  would  be  Taviuni,  alter 
his  father  that  took  care  of  him.  So  our  little  big  boy  was  named  Alyn  Taviuni 
To'alepai.  He  was  9  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  22  inches.  What  a  joy!  He  was  everybody 
baby.  When  we  went  to  church,  1  only  saw  him  when  we  got  there,  then  he  would 
be  gone  until  it  was  time  to  return  home.  1  never  had  to  worry  about  a  baby  sitter, 
especially  when  1  was  Relief  Society  President,  at  the  time. 

After  a  while,  I  went  back  to  work,  and  Juliana  took  care  of  Alvn.    Juliana 
gave  him  7-up  at  a  very  young  age.    He'd  also  be  pulling  on  her  hair  when  tlu\ 
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played.  I  told  him,  "don't  you  ever  pull  my  hair  like  that,  because  it  hurts." 
When  Juliana  went  to  work,  Linda  took  over.  Alyn  called  both  of  them  mom,  for 
sometime  until  he  got  used  to  the  word  "auntie."  I  take  off  my  hat  to  both  Juliana 
and  Linda  for  taking  the  best  care  of  Alyn.  They  were  great  nannies  to  Alyn. 
When  Alyn  was  4,  I  took  him  to  preschool  at  Charles  Drew.  He  attended  there 
until  he  was  ready  for  kindergarten.  I  then  took  him  to  Roosevelt  Elementary, 
within  walking  distance  from  where  we  live.  His  papa  used  to  walk  him  to  school 
and  pick  him  up  as  well,  when  I  was  not  on  time  to  pick  him  up.  For  1st  grade,  I 
took  him  with  me  to  my  place  of  work,  Longfellow  Elementary.  He  attended  there 
until  he  finished  5l  grade,  then  went  to  Whaley  Middle  School  for  6'  grade. 
While  in  the  3r  grade,  Alyn  had  an  opportunity  to  go  with  a  group  of  4'  graders 
to  Washington,  D.C.  I  went  as  a  chaperone.  It  was  a  very  nice  trip,  because  we 
got  to  see  a  lot  out  there.  While  growing  up,  Alyn  helped  much  in  taking  care  of 
my  mother  who  was  bed'bound. 

My  mother  got  burned  in  the  bath  tub,  so  we  took  her  to  emergency  at  the 
Dominguez  Hospital.  She  was  hospitalized  for  sometime.  The  doctor  wanted  us 
to  bring  her  home.  To  me,  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  be  taken  care  of  at  home,  so 
I  refused  to  bring  her  home.  The  doctor  said  that  he  could  not  find  a  home  for 
her.  I  asked  him  what  gave  him  the  right  to  look  for  a  home  for  her  without 
consulting  with  us.  Then  I  told  him  that  no  home  would  take  her  in  the  situation 
she  was  in,  because  she  needed  proper  medical  care  that  only  a  hospital  would  be 
able  to  provide.  He  said  for  me  to  take  her  home  that  night.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
not  going  to  move  her  one  bit.  He  said  Medicare  would  not  pay.  I  told  him,  to 
"hell"  with  Medicare,  and  that  they  worry  about  their  money  instead  of  people's 
lives.  I  told  him  my  mother  was  staying  in  the  hospital  and  that  within  two  weeks 
or  so,  I  would  check  again  to  see  if  I  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  her  at  home. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  continue  to  visit  my  mother  every  day.  The  doctor 
agreed,  so  we  returned  home,  leaving  my  mother  in  the  hospital.  Every  morning, 
I  would  go  feed  her  breakfast  before  I  went  to  work.  During  my  lunch  break, 
sometimes,  I  would  run  over  to  see  how  she  was.  The  nurses  told  me  that  she 
should  be  turned  every  two  hours.  I  returned  in  two  hours,  and  she  was  still  on 
the  same  side  she  was  lying  on  when  I  left,  the  sheets  were  wet.  So  I  went  looking 
for  bed  sheets,  towels,  and  so  forth  to  clean  her.  The  nurses  would  see  me,  getting 
the  stuff,  and  they  said  that  they  would  do  it.  I  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to 
help,  come  and  help  but  I  would  do  it.  I'd  raise  "hell"  each  time  I  found  her  in 
that  condition.  Honey  told  me  not  to  be  so  mean  to  the  nurses  or  they'd  mistreat 
my  mom.  I  told  him  that  is  why  the  nurses  didn't  give  a  "damn,"  because  we 
didn't  talk.  We  thought  that  everything  was  fine  when  it  was  not.  When  Mom 
was  ready,  the  doctor  told  me  to  take  her  home.  We  were  on  our  way  out,  when 
we  were  stopped,  and  the  lady  in  the  office  said  that  I  could  not  take  my  mother 
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home,  until  I  paid  $10,000.  I  told  her,  "Over  my  dead  body.  Where  do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  get  that  kind  of  money?"  She  asked  me  who's  responsible  for  her 
bills,  and  I  told  her  that  my  mother  was  responsible  for  her  own  bills,  but  I  was 
taking  her  home  to  look  after  her  and  take  care  of  her,  and  walked  out.  That  was 
the  last  I  heard  of  the  $  10,000.  When  I  went  to  work  the  following  morning,  the 
lady  that  worked  part-time  at  the  hospital,  also  worked  at  the  school,  and  she 
asked  me  what  I  did  to  the  staff  at  the  hospital.  She  said  that  they  all  said  that  I 
was  a  tough  one  to  deal  with,  and  just  walked  out  with  my  mom  in  the  wheel 
chair.  Boy,  I  sure  learned  to  talk  when  the  wrong  button  was  pushed.  I  took  care 
of  my  mother  for  over  ten  years,  then  she  passed  on  in  October  1988,  and  is 
buried  in  Forest  Lawn  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

After  my  mother  was  gone,  my  father  had  taken  ill  about  a  year  after  she  was 
gone,  when  he  returned  from  Samoa.  So  I  started  to  take  care  of  my  dad.  He  was 
a  tough  one.  He  would  always  want  to  go  to  the  second  hand  stores  to  shop.  It 
was  O.K.  when  he  was  still  able  to  walk.  Now  he  could  only  go  around  on  the 
wheel  chair.  Alyn  and  I  would  pick  him  up  in  his  wheel  chair  into  our  green  van 
and  go  to  the  stores,  while  Honey  was  still  at  work.  At  times  when  Honey  went 
with  us,  we  picked  him  up  in  the  wheel  chair,  and  Honey  would  put  most  of  Pop's 
weight  on  him.  We  took  care  of  our  Pops  for  about  4  yrs.  Then  the  last  time  we 
took  him  to  the  hospital,  he  wanted  to  return  home.  So  the  doctor  gave  him  his 
wish.  We  took  care  of  him  at  home  and  he  passed  away  at  home.  He  too,  is 
buried  in  Forest  Lawn.  He  left  us  in  July  1992.  We  had  planned  to  go  to  our 
ward  camp  again  in  August,  but  he  left  us  before  then.  In  the  previous  year  he 
went  with  us  to  our  ward  camp  and  really  enjoyed  it,  so  he  was  looking  forward 
for  this  next  one,  but  didn't  make  it. 

During  the  time  when  my  parents  were  still  alive,  there  had  been  many  young 
single  adults  that  lived  with  us.  Some  of  them  were  direct  relatives,  (cousins) ,  and 
others  are  connected  way  back  somehow. 

Alyn  grew  up  with  lots  of  people  around,  especially  adults,  young  and  old. 
After  attending  Whaley  Middle  School  for  3  years,  he  moved  on  to  high  school. 
He  attended  Dominguez  High.  While  attending  elementary  school,  he  started 
taking  accordion  lessons  about  the  age  of  8.  He  won  several  awards  when  he 
entered  AFNA  (Accordion  Federation  of  North  America).  After  his  sophomore 
year,  he  asked  to  drop  the  accordion  and  go  play  football,  but  still  continue  with 
his  piano.  I  agreed  on  condition  that  his  grade  point  average  did  not  drop.  It  it 
did,  then  he  would  be  done  with  football.  He  maintained  his  GPA.  Alyn  gave  a 
speech  at  his  graduation.  We  never  saw  him  march  in.  We  paid  $  }  to  park  our 
car  at  a  gas  station  close  by,  but  we  were  late.  I  heard  him  singing  as  the 
introduction  for  his  speech.  I  ran  through  an  opening  at  the  fence  so  I  could  put 
an  ula  (lei)  around  his  neck.   A  security  guard  ran  after  me,  seeing  that  1  carried 
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what  looked  like  a  gun.  But  to  his  amazement,  I  opened  the  box  and  took  out  a 
beautiful  flower  ula  and  put  it  on  my  son.  People  were  in  awe.  We  then  went  to 
a  small  restaurant  for  a  little  graduation  party  for  Alyn  and  the  other  graduates. 
It  was  great  to  see  him  in  his  cap  and  gown,  but  we  were  really  looking  forward 
to  his  university  march. 

Alyn  received  his  eagle  in  1995,  graduated  1996,  went  to  BYU  until  1997, 
then  went  on  his  mission  to  Panama.  In  1999  he  returned  home  and  had  a  party 
for  his  21st  birthday.  He  returned  to  BYU  then  decided  to  get  married.  He 
married  Lisa  Wishhart,  but  it  didn't  last  long.  The  marriage  was  annulled.  They 
remarried,  and  were  divorced.  He  returned  home,  but  wanted  to  go  back  to  Utah. 
Then  he  met  Kimberlee  Nelson,  whom  he  married  on  December  8,  2006. 
Kimberlee  is  a  great  gal.  I  hope  they  stay  married  and  have  a  family  —  lots  of 
kids.   I  am  still  waiting  to  be  a  grandma. 

My  Honey  is  a  great  man.  I  know  he  loves  me  because  he  takes  the  best  care 
of  me.  In  1995  I  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer.  I  had  my  operation 
(lumpectomy)  and  released  to  be  taken  care  of  at  home.  This  was  the  same  year 
Alyn  went  to  Europe  for  the  Scout  World  Jamboree.  He  fixed  all  my  antibiotic 
shots  before  he  left.  I  think  it  was  1993  when  Alyn  went  on  the  National 
Jamboree  to  Washington,  D.C.  Anyway,  I  took  the  Tamoxiphen  pill  for  10  years. 
I  feel  pretty  well  since  my  operation.  My  Honey  takes  care  of  me  like  I  was  a 
queen,  and  I  do  feel  like  a  queen  because  of  the  way  he  treats  me  and  cares  for  me. 

Oh,  in  case,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  already,  I  graduated  from  CSU-DH  in 
June  1984. 

My  church  positions  are  as  follows:  as  a  teenager,  I  was  a  secretary  in  the 
MIA.  I  can't  remember  my  positions  while  I  attended  CCH  (Church  College  of 
Hawaii,  then),  however,  every  Tuesday,  Simaima  Alofipo  and  I  would  go  to  the 
Laie  Temple  and  do  a  session,  then  walk  to  PCC  to  make  it  in  time  for  the 
show.  Each  time,  we  were  never  late,  even  if  we  were  assigned  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  for  the  introduction  of  the  show.  I  was  secretary  for  the  Apia  Stake 
MIA,  and,  later,  Compton  First  Ward  Relief  Society  President.  It  was  a  great  time 
to  serve.  All  my  counselors  and  secretaries  were  great  and  very  supportive.  I 
served  from  1977  until  the  end  of  1981.  I  served  for  about  4  years  as  president; 
Primary  chorister,  Ward  music  director,  Ward  music  chairman,  Ward  choir 
director,  visiting  teacher,  seminary  teacher  for  about  6  six  years,  Stake  music 
chairman  for  a  short  time,  Stake  Relief  Society  chorister,  Sunday  school  teacher, 
Relief  Society  teacher,  den  mother  for  wolf,  bear,  and  webelos,  and  presently  a 
visiting  teacher,  primary  teacher,  ward  music  chairman,  ward  choir  director,  and 
Stake  Relief  Society  secretary.  I  also  served  with  my  Honey  when  he  was 
counselor  in  a  bishopric  at  the  Lakewood  Ist  singles  ward  (Honey  also  served  as 
Bishop  in  Compton  First  Ward).   Presently,  we  are  working  as  temple  ordinance 
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workers.  We  started  in  January  of  2007.  We  had  to  learn  the  initiatory 
ordinances  before  we  could  be  qualified  to  do  anything  else.  In  my  case,  I  did  the 
Samoan  veil,  long  before  I  was  qualified.  I  graduated,  or  got  qualified,  in  March. 
I  am  now  memorizing  the  English,  Samoan,  and  Spanish,  and  will  go  on  to  the 
Tongan  language.  I  am  presently  in  the  own  endowment  team.  We  love  to  work 
at  the  temple. 

During  the  time  we  have  lived  in  Compton,  Honey  and  I  have  taken  a  lot  of 
trips  up  to  Utah  for  conference  and  to  visit  families,  as  well  as  up  to  Idaho.  We 
have  been  to  some  family  reunions  and  they  were  great,  especially  when  Gramps 
and  Grandma  were  alive.  Many  times  we  were  able  to  go  into  the  Conference 
Center  at  conference  time.  For  the  first  young  adult  trip,  I  was  unable  to  go, 
because  I  was  taking  care  of  my  father.  I  did  go  for  the  second  trip.  The  high 
priest  group  trip  was  the  best.  Every  van  had  a  cell  phone  and  it  was  nice  to  keep 
in  contact. 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot.  When  I  came  from  home,  and  went  up  to  Idaho, 
Grandma  Ruth  (Gloria's  mother)  and  I  drove  to  Arizona.  She  drove  all  the  way 
while  I  played  my  ukulele  and  sang.  We  went  through  Utah  and  went  to  see  the 
"Hole  in  The  Rock,"  and  also  the  Grand  Canyon.  We  had  a  great  time.  When 
Grandma  Ruth  passed  away,  Alyn,  who  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  I  went  to 
Arizona  for  her  funeral,  and  we  all  stayed  at  Uncle  Dale's  and  Auntie  Norma's 
house  in  the  mountains.  We  had  a  great  time  there.  Danny  picked  us  up  at  the 
airport  in  Phoenix. 

Danny  and  I  had  lots  of  fun  at  our  Ucon  home.  He  was  a  great  child  to  baby 
sit.  He  never  gave  me  any  lip,  or  difficulty.  I  have  always  treated  and  loved 
Danny  as  my  little  brother,  and  he  still  is  my  tall  brother.  Alyn  and  Gloria  raised 
us  well.   We  never  fought  or  had  any  misunderstandings  between  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  again,  to  thank  Alyn  and  Gloria  for 
taking  me  in  and  raising  me  and  taking  care  of  me  as  their  very  own.  They  went 
out  of  their  way  to  help  my  brother  Seti  and  me.  I  thank  them  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  come  to  America,  the  land  of  opportunity.  Thanks  for  all  the  fun 
times  we  had,  the  trips  we  have  taken,  our  two  great  families,  the  Andruses  and 
the  Goodmans.  I'd  like  to  visit  often,  but  work  and  other  obligations  don't  permit, 
especially  now  with  working  at  the  temple.  It  is  great!!!  I  am  always  looking 
forward  for  Saturday.  I  even  told  Honey  that  we  should  always  go  up  and  do  a 
session  on  Friday,  then  sleep  at  the  apartments  so  we  could  get  some  rest  tor  our 
early  morning  shift. 

Oh,  it  is  an  honor  to  name  our  son,  after  you,  Alyn.  I  also  have  a  girl  who 
is  named  after  Gloria.    She  has  two  cute  children.    Her  son  is  blonde! 

May  God  continue  to  bless  you  both  with  his  richest  blessings.  We  love  VOW 
lots.   —  Emeline  (Emmie)  Matua  To'alepai 
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Steve  Pu'ela  Danielson 

Steve  Pu'ela  Danielson  was  born  June  22,  1956  at  Si'umu,  Upolu,  Western 
Samoa.  He  was  the  fifth  boy  and  the  eighth  child  in  a  family  of  10  living  children, 
born  to  Gus  and  Aiga  Danielson  of  Upolu,  Western  Samoa. 

Steve's  father,  Gus,  died  in  an  accident  at  Pesega,  Upolu,  Western  Samoa 
during  the  summer  of  1959.  He  left  his  wife  and  9  living  children  (Aiga  was 
pregnant  with  her  tenth  living  child  when  Gus  died).  The  family  was  poor  — 
barely  surviving. 

Robert  Eyestone,  a  friend  of  Gloria  and  me  at  the  College  of  Western  Samoa, 
suggested  to  Aiga  that  she  give  her  youngest  child,  a  boy,  (Pu'eata  Cameron),  to 
us.  We  had  no  children  and  she  had  more  than  she  could  care  for.  So,  we 
adopted  Pu'eata  and  renamed  him  Daniel  Pu'eata. 

After  returning  to  the  States,  we  settled  in  Ucon.  One  day  Daniel  asked  if 
we  knew  we  could  order  him  a  brother  from  Washington,  D.C.  Gloria  answered 
she  did  not  know  we  could  do  that  and  wondered  how  he  came  to  know.  He  said 
he  heard  it  on  the  radio.  She  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  a  brother  was 
ordered  and  he  did  not  like  him.  Daniel  answered  that  we  could  just  send  him 
back  and  get  another  one. 

Daniel's  asking  for  a  brother  got  us  thinking  about  adopting  another  baby. 
We  finally  decided  to  send  for  Steve,  Daniel's  older  brother  by  2  Vi  years.  Aiga 
consented  to  let  him  come,  provided  he  not  be  adopted.  The  promise  was  given 
and  Steve  joined  us  and  his  brother,  Daniel,  during  October  1966. 

The  children  in  Ucon  Elementary  School  had  been  told  Steve  was  coming. 
They  were  excited  to  meet  him.  He  was  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  Ucon 
Elementary  had  2  fourth  grades,  so  they  had  a  contest  to  see  which  fourth  grade 
would  get  Steve.  He  was  popular  with  the  children  from  the  moment  he  arrived 
in  school.  Academically,  he  got  along  okay,  except  he  worked  harder  at  his 
studies  than  other  classmates.  The  American  culture  was  so  different  from  that 
of  Samoa,  he  had  a  difficult  time  understanding  concepts  (especially  when  taught 
in  English)  and  the  American  way  of  life.  But  he  learned  the  language  quickly  and 
was  accepted  readily  by  his  peers  and  others  in  the  community. 

When  we  moved  to  Rexburg  where  I  taught  history  at  Ricks  College,  Steve 
became  a  popular  athlete  in  little  league  football,  then  later  at  Madison  High 
School.  As  a  football  player  at  Madison,  Steve  was  tailback.  He  carried  the  ball 
a  sufficient  number  of  times  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  to  average  over  1 00 
yards  per  game.  His  senior  year,  he  carried  the  ball  for  985  yards,  missing  2  games 
out  of  an  8-game  schedule  giving  him  an  average  of  154  yards  per  game.  Steve 
went  on  to  play  football  for  Ricks  College. 
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Steve  played  basketball  for  Madison,  but  he  starred  in  track.  He  ran  the  100- 
yard  dash  fast  enough  to  qualify  for  the  state  track  meet  3  years  in  a  row.  He  also 
ran  the  220-yard  dash,  and  participated  in  the  440  yard  relay  races. 

Steve  served  a  2-year  proselyting  mission  among  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  He  was  sufficiently  responsible  as  a  missionary  to  serve  as  a  zone  leader 
during  the  last  6  months  of  his  mission.  After  his  mission,  he  returned  to  college 
for  another  year.  He  also  asked  us  to  adopt  him,  which  we  did  in  1978.  However, 
he  retained  his  original  surname  (Danielson). 

Steve  has  been  ordained  to  priesthood  offices  from  Deacon  to  Elder  and  High 
Priest  on  schedule  and  has  discharged  priesthood  assignments  faithfully  and  well. 
He  married  Eleena  Keiko  Ching  in  the  Hawaii  Temple  on  July  25,  1981.  Eleena 
gave  birth  to  4  children:  Tiara,  Chad,  Keala,  and  Ty.  Tiara  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  during  October  2005,  leaving  2  baby  boys  (Issac  and  Achilles)  who  live 
with  their  Hispanic  grandparents. 

Today,  Steve  and  Eleena  own  and  operate  a  Rexburg  restaurant  called  The 
Pineapple  Grill.  It  specializes  in  Hawaiian  food  and  is  a  popular  eating  place  in 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.   ABA 

Daniel  Pu'eata  Andrus 

Daniel  Pu'eata  Andrus  was  born  December  16,  1958  in  Moto'otua,  Upolu, 
Western  Samoa.  He  was  the  sixth  boy  and  ninth  child  in  a  family  of  10  living 
children  born  to  Gus  and  Aiga  Danielson.  Gus,  his  father,  died  in  an  accident  at 
Pesega,  Upolu,  Western  Samoa  during  the  summer  of  1959.  His  death  left  Aiga 
alone  to  feed  and  raise  a  family  of  10  children  (she  was  pregnant  with  the  tenth 
child  when  Gus  was  killed).  She  and  her  family  were  poor  —  barely  able  to 
survive.  To  reduce  the  number  of  children  reliant  upon  her,  therefore,  was  almost 
necessary.  Besides,  couples  without  children  were  pitied  by  Samoans  who  had 
children,  especially  many  children.  Customary,  then,  was  the  practice  of  giving 
children  to  childless  couples  for  them  to  raise.  Thus,  through  the  intervention  of 
Robert  Eyestone,  one  of  our  close  friends  in  Samoa,  and  Bill  Danielson,  Daniel's 
oldest  brother,  Aiga  sent  Daniel  to  us  to  raise.  When  we  proposed  adoption  to 
her,  a  few  wrinkles  had  to  be  smoothed  out,  but  adoption  papers  finally  were 
signed  and  we  claimed  Daniel  as  our  own  when  he  was  22  months  old  (October 
1960). 

Daniel  completely  changed  our  lives.  From  the  moment  the  adoption  was 
finalized,  he  was  the  center  of  family  thought,  planning,  and  activity.  From  then 
on,  we  lived  for  him.  He  was  bright  and  active.  He  loved  books  and  al\\a\s 
preferred  books  over  toys.  He  was  easily  taught.  He  was  large  for  his  age,  bigger 
than  most  of  his  childhood  associates.  He  could  have  easily  dominated  them 
physically,  but  he  was  considerate  of  others,  friendly,  and  gentle.    Finally,  he  was 
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healthy,  except  for  an  upper  respiratory  infection  now  and  then.  He  also 
contracted  measles. 

Daniel  was  sealed  to  Gloria  and  me  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  on  January  17, 
1962.  He  received  all  the  priesthood  ordinances  from  Deacon  to  Elder  on 
schedule  and  discharged  priesthood  responsibilities  faithfully  and  well.  He  served 
a  full-time  proselyting  mission  to  Samoa  during  which  he  also  served  as  a  zone 
leader. 

Daniel  was  a  natural  athlete.  He  played  little  league  baseball  and  football. 
He  lettered  in  basketball  3  years  at  Madison  High  School  at  the  center  and 
forward  positions.  He  lettered  in  football  2  years,  playing  tight  end.  He  also 
played  football  for  Ricks  College. 

Daniel  graduated  from  Ricks  with  an  Associate  Degree  after  returning  from 
the  mission  field.  He  then  enrolled  at  Brigham  Young  University  where  he 
graduated  with  a  major  in  computer  science. 

After  returning  from  the  mission  field,  Daniel  married  Elizabeth  Evelyn 
Harris  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  on  December  30,  1981.  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to 
5  children:  Aaron,  Tiana,  Loni,  Anisa,  and  Turia.  After  15  years  of  marriage, 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  divorced.  Today,  by  choice,  Daniel  lives  his  life  outside  the 
Church  —  that  is,  he  is  not  a  member.  He  loves  his  children  and  treats  them  well. 
He  also  helps  Elizabeth  meet  financial  needs  and  obligations.  He  lives  alone  with 
his  dog,  Lucky,  in  Springville,  Utah  about  1  mile  from  where  Elizabeth  lives  alone 
in  Mapleton.  He  devotes  full-time  to  his  profession,  and  is  a  successful  computer 
scientist.  ABA 

LaVaun  Smith  Ball 

LaVaun  Smith  was  born  March  17,  1954  to  David  and  Geniece  Smith  in 
Idaho  Falls.  She  grew  up  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  attended  Emerson  Grade  School, 
Central  Junior  High  and  Idaho  Falls  High  School.  She  was  always  active  in  Young 
Women's  activities  and  used  her  talents  in  various  church  activities  including 
singing  and  playing  the  piano  by  ear.  Following  high  school,  she  attended  Ricks 
College  for  one  year,  and  then  took  a  summer  job  in  1973  in  the  Grand  Tetons 
where  she  met  her  future  husband,  David  Ball. 

LaVaun  and  David  were  married  on  May  2,  1974  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 
Following  their  honeymoon  to  California  they  went  back  to  work  together  at 
Jackson  Lake  Lodge  near  the  Tetons  during  the  summer  of  1974.  In  the  fall,  they 
moved  to  Provo,  where  David  completed  his  senior  year  as  a  Business  major  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  they  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  September  1976 
they  were  blessed  with  their  first  child,  Bradley.  The  next  year  they  moved  to  the 
East  Sandy  area  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.   For  the  next  twenty  years  they  became 
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an  active  part  of  that  community  and  were  blessed  with  four  additional  children: 
Melanie  1978,  Kristy  1982,  Monty  1984,  and  Courtney  1986. 

David  and  LaVaun  were  both  very  active  and  involved  in  building  the  church 
in  that  area.  LaVaun  was  busy  in  numerous  church  callings,  including  teaching 
assignments,  Ward  and  Stake  Primary  Presidency  assignments,  and  served  as 
Young  Womens  President.  For  years,  she  was  camp  director,  and  as  much  as  she 
hated  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  she  loved  to  go  to  girls  camp.  She  had  a  special  skill  in 
teaching  strong  moral  values  to  hundreds  of  young  women  in  the  Sandy  area. 
David  served  in  numerous  teaching  and  clerk  assignments  and  during  that  time 
was  called  as  a  councilor  in  three  different  bishoprics. 

For  18  years,  David  worked  as  a  traveling  sales  representative  for  a 
pharmaceutical  company,  leaving  LaVaun  at  home  alone  many  days  raising  the 
five  children.  The  job  did  have  some  fine  perks,  however.  It  included  some  great 
travel  vacations,  including  cruising  the  Caribbean,  staying  at  fancy  hotels  in 
Hawaii,  and  numerous  other  trips,  including  frequent  business/family  trips  up  to 
Idaho  to  see  Grandma  and  Grandpa. 

In  1996,  David  was  forced  into  a  career  change  and  became  a  computer 
programmer.  Because  of  events  of  this  change,  in  1998,  the  family  decided  to 
move  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  younger  children  of  the  family  loved  their  life  in  Idaho 
Falls.  They  loved  the  schools  and  their  numerous  friends  and  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  being  closer  to  their  grandparents.  However,  eventually  as  they 
graduated  from  high  school,  they  migrated  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  school  and 
work.  Subsequently,  with  all  five  children  living  in  Utah,  LaVaun  and  David 
moved  back  to  Utah  in  2006  and  enjoy  very  much  being  around  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

LaVaun  and  David's  greatest  joy  is  their  children.  Three  of  them  have  served 
missions  (Bradley,  Kristy  and  Monte)  and  all  are  devoted,  active  Latter-day  Saints. 
Bradley  married  Laura  Creer  in  June  2004;  they  have  two  children  —  Abigail  and 
David.  Melanie  was  married  to  Stephen  Pendrey  in  June  2000;  they  have  two 
children  —  Bri  Lyn  and  Paul.   Kristy  married  Jake  Cefalo  in  August  2007. 

LaVaun  and  David  are  proud  of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Kellan  David  Smith 

I  was  born  on  December  1,  1955  in  the  LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
I  was  the  2nd  child  of  Mom  and  Dad,  having  an  older  sister,  LaVaun,  who  is  20 
months  older  than  myself.  I  am  the  oldest  grandson  of  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Andrus.  I  can  truly  state  with  Nephi  of  old  as  "Having  been  born  oi  goodly 
parents."  Five  years  after  my  birth,  my  sister,  LeAnn,  was  born,  and  5  years 
following  her,  Curtis  rounded  out  Mom  and  Dad's  family.  I've  always  bad  a  great 
love  and  respect  for  my  parents  and  siblings,  which  undoubtedly  came  from  the 
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teachings  I  had  in  my  home  growing  up.  I  can  remember  my  Dad  talking  to  me 
about  how  I  should  always  respect  my  Mother  for  what  she  went  through  in 
bearing  and  rearing  her  children,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  all  women.  I've  tried  to 
emulate  those  teachings  over  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  had  a  wonderful  childhood,  I  think  due  in  large  part  because  I  basically 
grew  up  on  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  farm  in  Ucon.  I  was  probably  somewhat 
spoiled  by  them  being  the  oldest  grandson,  but  looking  back,  they  treated  all  of 
their  grandchildren  as  the  "most  special."  I  learned  at  a  young  age  to  drive  the 
tractor  and  flat  bed  truck  during  the  hay  harvest,  which  I  loved  to  do.  All  aspects 
of  farm  machinery  fascinated  me  and  I've  always  had  a  love  for  anything  with  a 
motor  on  it,  or  in  it. 

I  had  a  pretty  typical  childhood,  attending  Emerson  Elementary  school  one 
block  away  from  our  house  through  the  6'  grade,  then  Central  Junior  High  half 
a  block  away  for  T  ,  8'  ,  and  9'  grades,  and  then  Idaho  Falls  High  School  3  blocks 
away.  Church  was  also  always  within  walking  distance.  I  have  very  fond 
memories  of  high  school  where  I  ran  cross  country  and  track  and  did  quite  well 
in  each  of  these  sports.  I  graduated  in  1974  and  attended  Ricks  College  for  only 
one  semester  when  I  decided  it  was  time  for  me  to  serve  a  mission.  I  had  always 
had  the  example  of  my  Andrus  Uncles  of  missionary  service.  I  was  called  to  serve 
in  the  Kentucky  Louisville  Mission,  and  left  for  the  mission  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  March  15,  1975.  Grandpa  Andrus  gave  the  benedictory  prayer  at  my 
farewell,  and  to  me,  not  knowing  at  the  time,  it  would  be  the  benediction  of  his 
life  to  me.  He  passed  away  July  16,  1976,  while  I  was  in  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
serving  as  a  zone  leader.  Grandpa  had  always  been  a  great  example  to  me,  and  in 
my  opinion  had  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  gospel  that  was  matched 
by  few  others.  I  know  his  death  left  a  large  empty  spot  in  Grandma's  life,  but  she 
continued  to  be  a  faithful  letter  writer  to  me. 

Upon  returning  home  from  my  mission,  I  finished  falling  in  love  with  my 
high  school  sweetheart,  Linda  Birch,  and  we  were  married  on  August  12,  1997. 
I  found  a  job  working  for  Electrical  Wholesale  Supply  and  Linda  was  working  for 
First  Security  Bank.  We  purchased  a  single-wide  trailer  and  had  it  moved  into  a 
small  trailer  park  2  miles  north  of  Shelley  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
In  November  of  that  year  I  hired  on  with  EG&G,  the  general  contractor  at  the 
Site,  50  miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  I  worked  in  the  warehouse  for  13-1/2  years, 
doing  everything  from  driving  trucks  and  forklifts,  to  setting  up  spare  parts  for 
many  systems  there.  All  this  time,  I  was  working  with  Dad  on  side  jobs  doing 
carpenter  work.  He  was  a  carpenter  at  the  Site,  and  on  nights  and  weekends  we 
picked  up  extra  work.  Dad  taught  me  the  carpenter  trade,  and  in  1991  a 
carpenter  job  came  open  with  the  company  I  was  working  for.  I  applied  for  it  and 
was  hired  as  a  carpenter.    I  have  done  that  to  the  present  time.    To  date,  I  have 
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worked  nearly  30  years  at  the  Site.  It  has  provided  a  decent  living  to  my  family, 
although  long  hours  away  from  home. 

One  year  after  moving  to  Shelley,  Linda  and  I  decided  we  were  doing  so 
much  traveling  back  and  forth  to  town  that  we  would  buy  a  house  in  Idaho  Falls. 
We  moved  into  our  new  house  at  454  Croft  in  November  1978  and  we  had  our 
first  child,  a  darling  baby  girl  who  we  named  Janell.  Three  and  a  half  years  later, 
a  fine  son,  Matthew  Kellan,  was  born  on  November  3,  1982.  We  stayed  in  our 
house  for  7  years  and  enjoyed  the  32nd  Ward  in  the  Lincoln  Stake  where  Linda 
and  I  both  served  in  various  positions.  In  1985,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  build  our 
own  home,  so  after  convincing  Linda  to  move,  we  put  our  house  up  for  sale.  We 
sold  it  and  moved  out  in  August  and  started  our  building  experience  on  Labor  Day 
weekend  of  1985.  We  moved  in  with  Mom  and  Dad  for  3  months  and  then  with 
Linda's  parents  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  We  completed  the  house  and 
moved  in  during  March  of  1986.  I  can  never  express  enough  appreciation  to  our 
parents  during  that  time  —  Mom  and  Dad  especially  because  Mom  was  diagnosed 
with  cancer  during  that  time  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  and  the  family. 
But  through  it  all,  Dad  hung  right  in  there  and  helped  us  finish  the  house.  Mom 
is  our  miracle,  and,  after  a  courageous  battle  through  chemotherapy,  is  still  with 
us  today  to  be  one  of  our  beacons  in  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  each  of  our  children. 
We  currently  live  in  the  same  house  21  years  later. 

In  1987,  after  being  in  our  new  house  for  just  over  a  year,  I  was  called  to  be 
the  Bishop  of  the  Idaho  Falls  16rh  Ward.  That  position  definitely  placed  some 
challenges  in  our  path,  but  also  great  blessings.  I  served  until  1992.  We  wanted 
more  children  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  that  process.  While  I  was  serving, 
Linda  did  become  pregnant  and  after  several  complications  another  wonderful 
baby  boy  was  born  to  us  on  March  11,  1989.  We  named  him  Jordan  Kellan.  We 
had  been  told  by  the  doctors  that  we  most  likely  wouldn't  have  any  more  children 
after  Matthew,  but  then  again  4  years  after  Jordan  was  born,  our  family  became 
complete  with  the  addition  of  our  3rd  son,  Logan  Kellan,  born  on  April  21,1 993. 

We  love  our  children  dearly  and  have  wonderful  times  camping, 
motorcycling,  skiing  and  other  activities  with  them.  We  haven't  been  without  our 
disappointments,  but  so  far  our  children  have  been  quite  responsible  and 
successful. 

Janell  has  been  on  a  mission  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah.  She 
has  also  completed  her  Childlife  internship  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  has  passed 
her  National  Childlife  test  given  in  San  Francisco.  She  has  just  accepted  the 
position  of  Childlife  Specialist  at  Dixie  Regional  Hospital  in  St.  George,  Utah. 
We  will  miss  having  her  close,  but  today's  technologies  do  a  good  job  of  closing 
the  distance  gap. 
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Matthew  attended  EITC  (Eastern  Idaho  Technical  College)  after  high  school 
where  he  studied  auto  mechanics.  He  married  Ashlie  Jacobsen  in  January  2005. 
He  is  employed  by  Trane  Diesel  Services  and  is  doing  very  well.  The  owner  tells 
me  Matthew  is  a  great  worker.  I'm  sure  it  is  because  of  him  that  Trane's  has  also 
hired  Jordan  for  after-school  hours  and  for  a  summer  job. 

Jordan  graduates  this  May  of  2007  and  has  also  been  involved  in  auto 
mechanics  and  is  enrolled  at  ISU  (Idaho  State  University)  for  the  fall  semester 
with  an  interest  in  electrical  engineering.  He  will  stay  at  home  and  take  his 
classes  here  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Logan  is  an  eighth  grader  at  Clair  E.  Gale  Junior  High  and  is  a  good  student. 
He  has  a  great  interest  in  drafting  and  architecture. 

The  Lord  has  blessed  us  probably  beyond  my  needs  and  worthiness,  but  for 
these  blessings,  I  am  eternally  grateful.  I  have  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  notwithstanding  my  weaknesses,  I  know  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  the  only  true  and  living  church  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

LeAnn  Smith  Jensen 

I  was  born  March  8,  1961  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  to  David  William  and 
Geniece  Andrus  Smith.  I  was  the  3r  out  of  4  children.  I  had  a  wonderful 
childhood  with  a  lot  of  fond  memories  of  family,  friends,  family  vacations,  and 
school  days.  I  remember  being  very  shy  when  I  was  younger,  and  would  never 
sleep  over  at  friends'  homes  until  I  got  older.  I  would  get  extremely  homesick, 
especially  for  my  Mom. 

I  remember  being  somewhat  of  a  tomboy  and  spent  a  lot  of  my  free  time 
outside  playing  football  with  the  neighbor  boys.  I  attended  Idaho  Falls  High 
School  and  graduated  in  1979.  It  was  there  I  met  my  future  husband,  Steve 
Jensen.  After  graduation,  I  attended  Ricks  College  for  2  semesters.  That  next 
summer  I  got  to  participate  in  the  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  in  Palmyra,  New  York. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me,  and  I  loved  to  visit  all  of  the  wonderful 
Church  sites. 

Steve  and  I  were  married  on  November  6,  1980  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple, 
and  we  made  our  home  in  Idaho  Falls.  Steve  was  attending  Ricks  College  and  was 
also  farming  with  his  Dad.  I  worked  as  an  orthodontic  assistant.  We  were  blessed 
with  our  first  child,  a  girl,  Brittany,  on  December  6,  1981.  She  was  beautiful  and 
added  so  much  to  our  family.  Our  first  son,  Ryan,  was  born  two  years  later,  on 
November  3,  1983.  Three  years  later,  November  13,  1986,  our  second  son, 
Morgan,  joined  the  family.  Our  children  have  been  the  treasures  of  our  lives. 
And  we  love  to  just  get  together  and  spend  time  with  them. 

My  life  has  had  its  struggles  at  times,  with  family  health  problems,  but  the 
Lord  has  blessed  us  in  so  many  ways.    Both  of  our  sons  have  served  missions, 
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Ryan  to  the  Guayaquil  Ecuador  South  Mission.  And  at  this  time  (April  2007), 
Morgan  is  serving  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  North  Mission.  We  are  grateful  for 
them  and  for  their  willingness  to  serve  the  Lord. 

Brittany  married  Jacob  Mcintosh  on  April  10,  2003,  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple.  Jake  is  a  great  addition  to  our  family;  he  served  in  the  Barcelona 
Venezuela  Mission.  Ryan  married  Rebecca  Spinder  on  November  19,  2005  in  the 
Mount  Timpanogos  Temple.  Becca  is  also  a  great  addition  to  our  family,  and 
Steve  takes  credit  for  introducing  them.  We  also  have  two  handsome  grandsons 
—  Teegan  Mcintosh,  and  Kayden  Jensen.  Life  as  grandparents  is  wonderful  and 
we  are  having  so  much  fun  with  them.  We  now  live  in  the  Osgood  area  (just 
northwest  of  Idaho  Falls).  We  enjoy  spending  time  at  the  cabin  (in  Island  Park), 
snowmobiling  and  just  being  together.  We  are  so  grateful  for  the  many  blessings 
we  have. 

Curtis  Reed  Smith 

I  was  born  on  December  13,  1965  at  the  old  LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls. 
My  parents  are  David  and  Geniece  Smith  and  I  have  always  been  grateful  for  their 
incredible  influence  on  my  life.  As  a  boy,  I  enjoyed  many  hobbies  and  activities 
such  as  fishing,  sports  and  motorcycles.  During  my  younger  years,  I  wasn't  much 
of  a  student.  I  was  active  in  the  Church  and  always  enjoyed  family  activities  and 
reunions  with  the  Andrus  family.  Many  people  influenced  my  life,  especially 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus,  my  parents,  and  my  siblings,  LaVaun,  Kellan,  and 
LeAnn. 

In  my  junior  year  in  high  school  I  met  Kristine  Clark.  She  was  a  cheerleader 
at  our  rival  high  school,  Skyline.  We  dated  throughout  high  school.  I  graduated 
from  Idaho  Falls  High  School  in  1984  and  attended  a  semester  at  Ricks  College 
before  I  served  an  18-month  mission  to  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge.  My  decision  to 
serve  a  mission  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  example  set  by  my  older  brother, 
Kellan,  who  served  an  honorable  mission.  My  parents  were  also  a  large  factor  in 
my  decision,  as  was  my  future  wife,  Kris  Clark.  Kris  and  I  continued  to  date  while 
we  both  attended  Ricks  College  before  my  mission.  I  knew  I  had  found  my  soul 
mate. 

Upon  returning  from  my  mission,  I  found  Kris  was  still  available  and 
promptly  asked  her  to  marry  me.  During  the  semester  of  our  engagement  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  move  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  work  as  an  intern  tor 
Congressman  Richard  Stallings,  and  have  always  been  grateful  for  that  experience. 
Kris's  and  my  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  on  December 
19,  1986. 

Kris  had  graduated  from  Ricks  and  was  attending  Idaho  State  University.  I, 
too,    enrolled    at    ISU.      Kris    received    her   Bachelor's    Degree    in    Flementarv 
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Education  and  began  teaching  in  1989  while  I  completed  my  degree.  I  was  very 
involved  in  student  government  and  local  and  national  politics.  I  was  elected 
Student  Senator  and  then  later  Student  Body  Vice  President  for  ISU. 

Although  I  had  not  been  a  good  student  in  my  younger  years,  I  did  well  in 
college.  I  attribute  most  of  this  to  the  study  habits  and  experiences  1  had  on  my 
mission.  I  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Political  Science  in  1990.  1 
had  been  accepted  to  the  College  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow. 
During  our  three-year  stay  in  northern  Idaho,  we  were  blessed  with  two  handsome 
boys,  Chandler  David  (October  4,  1990)  and  Payton  Clark  (September  23,  1992). 
I  graduated  in  1993  and  moved  my  family  to  Pocatello  where  I  worked  as  a  Public 
defender,  and  Kris  was  able  to  stay  home  with  the  boys. 

I  took  and  failed  the  Bar  Exam.  This  was  a  very  difficult  time  for  me.  Many 
of  my  family,  friends,  and  Andrus  uncles,  including  Alyn,  Robert  and  Rich,  called 
to  offer  words  of  encouragement  for  round  two.  I  passed  the  second  time  and 
have  now  practiced  law  for  almost  14  years. 

We  were  in  Pocatello  for  only  two  years  when  I  was  offered  a  job  with  a  firm 
in  Idaho  Falls.  We  were  so  happy  to  move  back  even  closer  to  family.  I  have 
enjoyed  being  a  sole  practitioner  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  1999  our  lives  were  blessed  when  we  were  able  to  adopt  our  third  son, 
Alexander  Curtis  Smith  (March  5,  1999).  In  2002,  our  family  was  finally 
complete  with  the  adoption  of  our  only  daughter,  Addison  Kristine  (December  31, 
2002).  We  feel  so  fortunate  to  have  had  our  entire  family  in  the  temple  twice  for 
the  sealing  of  our  two  youngest  children.  Our  children  are  our  greatest  joy.  We 
love  watching  their  sporting  events  and  activities. 

It  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  live  close  to  my  family  and  Kris's.  We  cherish 
the  relationships  with  our  parents  and  siblings,  and  are  grateful  for  the  influence 
they  have  on  our  children. 

Kerry  Robert  Andrus 

I'm  very  proud  of  my  name.  I  was  born  June  20,  1962  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
to  Robert  and  Jean  Andrus. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  be  like  my  Grandpa  Andrus  (S.  Reed  Andrus).  I 
cried  at  his  funeral  while  us  grandkids  sang  a  song. 

He,  along  with  Uncle  Kendall  and  my  Father,  taught  me  to  drive  the  ton 
truck  and  many  different  tractors.  I  wish  all  my  cousins  could  have  had  the  same 
experiences  that  I  had  growing  up  next  door  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Andrus. 
I  cherish  the  memories  of  visiting  with  all  my  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  on 
Sunday. 
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I  served  a  mission  to  Toronto,  Canada  between  July  1981  and  January  1983. 
While  on  my  mission,  the  Church  changed  the  length  of  missions  from  24  to  18 
months;  therefore,  I  was  able  to  serve  for  only  18  months. 

After  my  mission,  I  attended  Ricks  College  where  I  met  Wendee  Whitmore. 
We  were  married  on  November  1,  1985  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple;  we  were  later 
divorced.     I  currently  live  in  Ucon  and  drive  truck  for  Snake  River  Plains. 

My  Grandma  Andrus  (Melba)  in  my  eyes  is  close  to  perfect.  When  she  died, 
Kevin  (my  cousin)  found  me  and  together  we  went  to  the  hospital.  I  am  thankful 
I  was  there. 

I  thank  Milo  Andrus  for  the  name  Andrus.  1  thank  Jane  Munday  for  coming 
to  the  Ucon-Milo  area.  1  thank  Robert  Andrus  for  settling  Ucon.  And  I  thank 
Lovenia  Bawden  Andrus  for  bringing  heaven  to  those  who  needed  it,  and  for 
bearing  and  raising  S.  Reed  Andrus.  Most  of  all,  thanks  to  everyone  for  teaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  living  it. 

CharDawn  Andrus  Willis 

I  was  born  January  22,  1964  in  Pocatello,  where  my  dad,  Robert,  was 
attending  ISU  (Idaho  State  University).  My  mother,  Jean,  worked  as  a  nurse  to 
help  him  through  school. 

I  have  always  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  have  spent  my  childhood  in  the  city  of 
Ucon,  Idaho.  I  have  many  fond  memories.  My  father  and  Uncle  Kendall  farmed 
in  the  area,  and  it  was  fun  in  the  summer  to  ride  on  top  of  the  hay  wagon  stacked 
full  of  hay  through  Ucon  to  weigh  the  hay  and  then  unload  it  in  our  pasture  area. 
It  was  also  fun  to  sit  in  the  grain  truck.  We  would  bury  our  feet  in  the  soft  grain 
as  it  poured  into  the  truck  to  be  delivered  to  the  granary.  Uncle  Howard  would 
come  to  visit  and  bring  bottled  pop  and  candy  on  hot  summer  days  during  harvest 
time.   This  was  a  real  treat  to  us. 

I  loved  living  next  door  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus.  Sundays  were 
always  fun.  Living  next  door,  we  got  to  play  with  all  the  cousins  who  would  come 
to  visit  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  Grandma  always  had  her  famous  chocolate  cake 
to  share  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  Grandpa  had  his  favorite  A&.W  root  beer. 
The  best  part  was  Grandma's  bringing  the  leftover  chocolate  cake  on  Monday 
morning  for  us  kids  to  finish  off! 

I  graduated  from  Ricks  College  and  then  from  ISU  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Education.  I  served  a  mission  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  from  September  1985  to 
March  1987.  I  married  Blair  Joseph  Willis  on  June  4,  1993  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple.  I  currently  teach  the  first  grade  at  Fairview  Elementary  School,  a  few 
miles  west  of  our  home  in  Ucon.  I  serve  in  the  Young  W omens'  Presidency  as  the 
Mia  Maid  Advisor  in  the  Monument  Ward. 
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A  few  years  ago,  my  husband,  Blair,  our  five  children  —  Matasia  (1994), 
Curtis  (1995),  Keysha  (1996),  Pearce  (1998),  Alyssa  (1999)  —  and  I  moved  to 
the  city  of  Ucon.  I  once  again  find  it  a  privilege  to  raise  my  children  in  this  great 
community.  My  children  are  having  the  experience  of  living  close  to  their 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus. 

I  also  treasure  the  testimonies  of  my  grandparents  and  parents.  I  have  seen 
them  live  the  Gospel  and  I  look  up  to  their  examples. 

Charles  Thayne  Andrus 

I  was  born  December  31,  1965  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  Robert  and  Jean 
Andrus.   Dad  was  happy  to  have  me  as  another  tax  exemption  that  year. 

I'm  fortunate  in  life  to  have  been  around  my  grandfather  (S.  Reed  Andrus). 
I  recall  a  scripture  in  the  New  Testament  about  "us  being  assigned  our  time  and 
place"  (Acts  17:26).  How  wonderful  for  me  to  have  known  Grandpa  and 
Grandma. 

My  earliest  memories  are  of  Grandpa  discussing  current  events  and  politics 
with  the  family  and  being  very  ardent  about  his  views  and  philosophy.  Being 
young  at  the  time  and  not  knowing  the  degree  or  understanding  the  impact  of  his 
wisdom  or  political  involvement,  his  speech  seemed  harsh,  but  later  I  came  to 
appreciate  why  his  tone  of  speech  and  mannerisms  seemed  ardent  to  me.  This 
was  in  the  late  60's  and  early  1970's  during  Watergate  and  other  such  turbulent 
times  of  this  nation.  I  thank  God  for  having  heard  a  man  of  character  and 
integrity,  though  the  speech  was  strong  for  a  boy.  He  was  a  voice  of  and  for 
principles. 

I  remember  Grandpa  and  his  Cadillac.  I  was  very  excited  when  Grandpa 
brought  my  mom  and  my  brother  (Patrick)  home  from  the  hospital  in  his  car.  For 
me,  my  little  brother  came  home  in  style! 

Grandpa  taught  me  with  various  hands-on  experiences.  Once  he  took  Kerry, 
Kevin,  and  me  fishing  at  the  feeders  by  Heise.  The  worms  didn't  seem  to  be 
working  so  Grandpa  suggested  catching  some  grasshoppers  that  were  close-by. 
His  suggestion  worked  and  we  caught  some  fish.  My  pole  was  a  small  black  and 
white  one,  and  it  almost  broke  when  I  caught  a  big  trout. 

Another  time  of  learning  was  down  in  the  basement  of  Grandpa's  house.  I 
was  helping  him  with  some  shelves  and  he  taught  me  what  "plumb"  meant.  We 
had  to  saw  and  hammer  some  boards,  and  he  kept  asking  me  if  the  boards  were 
plumb  —  eventually  I  understood  what  he  was  getting  at,  after  some  coaching. 
Hopefully,  I  can  remain  Plumb  in  the  faith  as  Grandpa  instructed  me  to  be  plumb 
with  the  boards. 

Another  first  experience  with  Grandpa  was  being  called  an  "SOB!"  That's 
right!   He  ran  over  my  red  bicycle  which  was  next  to  the  ditch  by  the  willow  tree. 
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Boy,  was  he  mad!  My  feelings  were  hurt,  but  Dad  was  able  to  fix  it  so  I  could  ride 
again.  It  wasn't  till  later  on  in  life  that  I  came  to  understand  that  Grandpa  had  a 
major  tragedy  with  Gordon  and  I  believe  with  me  it  was  a  reactionary  response. 
I  had  to  be  more  careful  with  my  things  and  myself  to  avoid  being  hurt. 

Another  memory  I  have  was  seeing  Grandpa  give  a  priesthood  blessing  with 
Dad.   I  was  very  little  but  knew  something  significant  was  going  on. 

I  remember  Grandpa's  hair  cuts.  I  recall  Kerry  and  I  having  our  hair  cut  by 
Grandpa.  Being  young,  he  would  have  to  tell  me  to  sit  still.  Boy,  with  Grandpa, 
you'd  better  be  still! 

An  interesting  time  with  Grandpa  was  going  with  him  and  Kerry  selling  odds 
and  ends  of  certain  sorts.  Kerry  did  all  the  selling  and  talking,  I  went  along  for  the 
fun  and  the  rides.  Some  of  the  items  were:  for  the  ladies,  a  small  decorative 
smelling  glass  vase,  and  for  the  kids,  guns  and  gadgets.  I  remember  having  fun  at 
Grandma's  house  with  the  cousins  with  these  guns  which  shot  small  round  pellet 
bullets  and  round  disks.  Grandma  would  get  concerned  with  us  and  I  believe 
frustrated  with  Grandpa  for  his  dabbling  in  these  selling  adventures. 

Related  to  this  is  the  memory  of  Grandpa's  having  been  involved  with  a 
product  for  fuel  and  oil  enhancement.  I  recall  going  to  the  gas  house,  its  being  at 
the  back  of  the  yard  by  the  white  fence  next  to  the  tin  shed,  and  watching  Dad  and 
Kendall  fill  the  super  C  and  400  (classification)  tractors  with  fuel  and  adding  this 
special  additive  to  help  them  run  better.  This  gas  house  is  now  at  Uncle  Howard's 
or  Dad's  (Patrick's)  farm.  Uncle  Kendall  later  bought  the  super  C  and  400 
tractors  from  Grandpa. 

Around  this  time,  Uncle  Kendall  and  Dad  started  doing  custom  farm  work 
—  mainly  plowing  throughout  the  valley.  Sometimes  Grandpa  would  come  out 
and  check  up  on  us  and  see  what  was  happening.  As  time  went  on,  Kendall  and 
Dad  would  trade  in  their  tractors  for  better  and  more  powerful  ones  which  could 
better  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  this  custom  work,  as  well  as  working  their  own 
ground.  Grandpa  saw  the  beginnings  of  this  adventure.  There  were  times  we 
would  have  break  downs  and  the  repairs  would  be  done  at  Grandpa's. 

I'm  very  fortunate  to  have  been  involved  in  and  around  during  these  times. 
Some  of  my  greatest  moments,  and  the  making  of  me,  has  been  with  and  around 
this  farming  atmosphere.  The  earliest  experiences  I  recall  of  being  around  this 
atmosphere  with  Grandpa,  Dad,  Kendall,  Kerry,  and  Kevin  were  being  so  little 
that  I  would  have  to  drive  the  tractor  while  standing  up  or  standing  on  the  seat 
while  they  were  bucking  hay.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  field,  someone 
would  have  to  turn  the  tractor  around.  By  chance,  if  a  bale  was  run  over,  all 
would  be  upset!  Those  stern  words  of  warning  to  the  driver  I'm  sure  were  not  to 
put  down,  but  because  of  the  added  work  involved  in  dealing  with  a  broken  bale. 
What  was  worse  was  if  we  lost  a  load  going  from  the  field  to  tin  lia\  stack!  These 
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were  days  of  hard  labor.  Yet,  these  times  were  my  greatest  and  most  proving  and 
molding  times. 

I  always  wanted  to  be  with  Dad,  Grandpa,  Kendall,  Kerry,  Kevin  and  others. 
As  a  boy  I  would  rather  be  with  them  working,  helping  and  watching  than 
anything  else.  Those  were  my  kid  memories.  I  didn't  get  caught  up  in  model  cars, 
or  playing  with  kids  my  age.  I'm  grateful  for  this  aspect  because  if  not,  I  would 
have  missed  out  on  these  memories  and  experiences. 

Even  though  I  was  young,  I  looked  forward  to  hearing  Grandpa  share  his 
testimony  and  giving  advice  at  the  Christmas  gatherings  for  all  of  us  at  his  house. 
I  have  good  memories  of  the  food,  talents  shared,  gifts,  and  of  the  red  fruit  punch 
that  was  there. 

On  the  humorous  side,  I  remember  the  rides  going  to  kindergarten  with 
Grandma  and  Grandpa.  Grandpa  would  be  cussing  the  other  drivers,  and 
Grandma  would  tell  him  to  settle  down.  Some  times,  Curtis  Smith,  our  cousin, 
would  come  home  with  us  to  play,  and  we  would  be  chuckling  in  the  back  seat 
and  that  would  make  the  situation  worse.  Those  were  good  times  with  some  good 
people. 

My  fondest  memory  of  Grandpa  was  watching  him  help  Grandma  doing 
dishes.  He  always  had  a  dish  towel  draped  over  his  shoulder.  Their  relationship 
was  real  to  me.  Grandpa  enjoyed  Grandma.  Little  did  they  know,  I  was  observing 
this  behavior. 

The  funeral  for  Grandpa  was  interesting  for  me  because  I  felt  the  Spirit  very 
strongly  and  recognized  it.  Quite  a  few  of  us  grandchildren  cried  when  we  sang 
a  song  dedicated  to  Grandpa.  I  was  10  years  old  when  he  passed  away.  I  often 
think  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  They  both  played  a  part  in  my  young  life  and  I'm 
all  the  better  for  it. 

Grandma  Andrus  has  played  an  even  bigger  role  in  my  life  than  Grandpa. 
I  have  some  truly  special  experiences  with  and  through  her.  Kindergarten  is  a 
special  time  in  a  kid's  life.  I'm  thankful  to  have  had  Grandma  as  my  first  teacher. 
She  never  played  favorites.  Curtis  and  I,  once  in  her  class,  did  a  trick  on  a 
classmate.  It  was  decided  that  I  would  pull  the  chair  out  from  behind  a  kid  while 
we  were  standing  up  during  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  It  worked!  The  kid  fell  on  the 
floor.  Everyone  laughed,  but  not  Grandma!  She  assessed  the  situation 
immediately.  I  was  given  a  spanking  in  front  of  the  whole  class.  I  broke  her 
heart.  Why  would  one  of  her  own  do  such  a  thing  and  at  such  an  important  time.7 
Her  being  a  wife  of  a  statesman  added  to  the  let'down.  I  believe  she  was  more 
hurt  by  my  disrespecting  the  classmate  during  a  time  of  importance.  A  great 
lesson  learned;  I've  tried  not  to  let  Grandma  down  since  then. 

The  highlight  at  the  end  of  kindergarten  was  Grandma's  graduation  program 
and  ceremony.  Yes,  I  qualified  to  graduate!   We  played  instruments  and  received 
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a  diploma.  Hopefully,  some  of  the  other  grandkids  can  recall  what  a  great  teacher 
of  little  kids  she  was.  How  fitting  the  name  of  where  she  taught  —  "The  Little 
Peoples'  Academy." 

I  enjoyed  being  with  and  around  Grandma.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  helping  her 
with  work  around  the  house,  mowing  the  lawn,  raking  leaves,  picking  up  apples, 
watering  the  lawn,  shoveling  snow,  or  whatever  task  was  needed  to  be  done. 

I  loved  Grandma's  cooking.  Grandma's  house  always  smelled  wonderful. 
She  could  make  common  food  taste  good,  whether  it  was  roast  beef,  potatoes, 
green  or  jell-O  salads,  stew,  rolls,  and,  of  course,  her  famous  chocolate  cake.  One 
time  I  observed  how  Grandma  prepared  her  turkey  for  cooking. 

My  life  was  enhanced  by  being  associated  with  her.  I'll  share  a  highlight  of 
her  role  to  me.  A  lasting  memory  of  Grandma  was  being  with  her  in  the  Temple 
when  Curtis  and  I  received  our  endowments.  This  was  close  to  the  last  time  I  saw 
her.  This  was  on  the  3r  of  January,  and  I  left  for  the  mission  field  on  the  10th. 
She  passed  away  that  May. 

Before  we  left  for  Salt  Lake  City,  I  went  to  say  so  long  to  Grandma.  To  this 
day,  I  recall  the  experience  as  if  it  were  now.  I  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  and 
that  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  and  hoped  she  would  be  here  when  I  got  back. 
Grandma  hesitated  and  implied  she  most  likely  would  not.  Through  her  closeness 
to  Heaven,  she  knew  her  time  was  near.  Dad  was  able  to  call  me  in  the  mission 
field  to  let  me  know  Grandma  had  died.  This  was  close  to  Mother's  Day.  How 
fitting.  My  mission  became  more  enriched  from  then  on.  Grandma  was 
instrumental  in  my  success  as  a  missionary  for  my  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  came  through  her.  I'm  so  thankful  for  her  and  the  privilege  I  had  to 
experience  such  dignity  and  grace. 

May  God  grant  that  I  may  be  associated  with  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus 
again.  My  appreciation  for  them  runs  deep.  One  of  my  greatest  blessings  in  life 
is  my  family  heritage!    How  wonderful  is  the  Lord  who  controls  all. 

Here's  a  little  more  of  my  life  story:  I  served  in  the  Virginia  Roanoke 
Mission  from  January  1985  to  December  1986.  I  was  originally  called  to  serve  for 
18  months,  but  while  in  the  mission  field,  the  Church  changed  the  length  of 
missions  for  elders  back  to  24  months.  I  was  given  a  choice  to  complete  my 
mission  at  18  months,  or  to  extend  to  24  months.  I  chose  to  extend  to  23  months. 
I  graduated  from  Ricks  College  where  I  met  Tammy  Renee  Guillory.  We  wen- 
married  June  30,  1989  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  I  then  attended  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  majoring  in  Business.  Since  being  with 
Steritech,  I  have  received  a  master  service  specialist  certificate  from  Purdue 
University.  Tammy  and  I  live  with  our  three  children  —  Kayla  Jean  (1990), 
Natalie  Renee  (1992),  and  Samuel  Louis  (1998)  —  in  Ritzville,  Washington, 
where  I  work  for  Steritech  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  plus  other  states  when 
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called  to  help  with  problem  areas.  I  am  currently  serving  as  the  High  Priest  Group 
Leader  in  the  Ritzville  Branch. 

Stephanie  Andrus  Baldwin 

I  was  born  on  February  21,  1968  in  Idaho  Falls  to  Robert  and  Jean  Andrus. 

"Stephanie  .  .  .  Stephanie.  .  ."  These  were  the  words  1  would  hear  as  I  ran 
just  as  fast  as  my  little  legs  would  take  me  down  the  path  from  my  house  to  my 
favorite  place  in  the  whole  world  —  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Andrus's  house.  I 
loved  going  to  their  house  for  many  reasons,  but  more  than  anything  else,  their 
arms  were  always  open  to  welcome  me.  Grandpa  had  a  nickname  for  me, 
"Tootsie."  When  he  came  to  our  house  he  would  take  off  his  hat  and  place  it  in 
the  coat  rack  and  turn  to  me  and  say,  as  he'd  give  me  a  great  big  hug,  "How's  my 
Tootsie  today?"   Maybe  this  is  the  cause  of  my  liking  "tootsie  rolls"  so  much! 

Grandma  loved  life  and  made  those  around  her  feel  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  1  would  go  and  help  Grandma  feed  her  cats,  and  many  times  I  would 
hear  her  say,  "Stephanie,  can  you  hear  the  Meadow  Larks  singing  their  song  of 
'Ucon  is  a  pretty  little  place?'"  Grandma  was  a  wonderful  whistler,  she  could 
whistle  any  tune  and  sound  just  like  the  birds  singing  around  her  yard.  1  loved  her 
great  cooking  and  was  even  lucky  enough  to  learn  a  few  tricks  from  her. 

I  have  become  a  school  teacher,  and  I  attribute  this  to  Grandma  as  well  as  my 
dad.  As  a  little  girl  in  kindergarten,  I  remember  Grandpa  Andrus  driving 
Grandma,  Paul  Mackay,  and  myself  to  town  each  day  for  school.  I  loved  riding 
in  the  nice  big  fancy  car  (a  Cadillac)  that  had  windows  that  could  go  up  and  down 
with  a  little  switch.  Grandma  was  my  kindergarten  teacher,  and  I  could  not  have 
had  a  better  teacher!  She  loved  her  students,  and  we  knew  she  cared  about  us  and 
wanted  us  to  learn  those  things  that  would  make  us  better  people.  I'm  trying  to 
follow  her  great  example  as  a  teacher  in  caring  for  each  one  of  my  students.  Even 
outside  the  classroom,  Grandma  was  a  great  teacher.  She  always  spoke  kindly  of 
everyone  —  I  never  heard  her  say  anything  about  anyone  that  was  negative.  I 
remember  one  afternoon  at  home  when  we  were  talking  to  Grandma,  she  said  she 
thought  it  was  sad  that  people  had  forgotten  two  very  important  words,  "please" 
and  "thank-you."  I  have  tried  since  that  day  to  use  these  words  in  my  daily  life. 
I  have  tried  to  impress  the  importance  of  these  words  into  the  minds  of  my  own 
children  as  well. 

Family  was  very  important  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  I  remember  on 
Sundays  all  the  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts  would  come  over  to  their  house,  as  well 
as  our  house.  There  was  always  Grandma's  chocolate  cake  and  A&W  rootbeer. 
When  cousins  would  come,  we  would  play  "school"  with  the  extra  papers 
Grandma  had,  and  we  loved  playing  in  the  "play  house,"  and  there  were  all  sorts 
of  fun  games,  "Hi-Ho  Cherries-Oh,  Chutes  and  Ladders,  Candy  Land,"  and 
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whatever  else  we  could  think  of  we  would  do.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  were 
always  my  favorite  times  of  the  year  because  of  being  with  relatives.  There  were 
pinatas,  out-of-this-world  food,  basketball,  games,  movies  (on  an  old  film 
projector),  playing  with  cousins,  Santa  visits,  singing  Christmas  carols  to 
neighbors  and  family  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  The  annual  Andrus  Christmas 
Family  Night  was  a  favorite  with  the  families  sharing  talents,  exchanging  gifts, 
listening  to  Grandpa  read  and  tell  stories,  being  together  with  family  and  Santa 
bringing  Christmas  bags  for  each  of  us. 

I  have  carried  my  memories  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma  with  me  through  my 
life.  They  were  both  honest,  giving,  and  hard  workers  who  never  complained 
about  working  or  being  in  pain.  Grandma  had  a  beautiful  rose  garden,  their  yard 
was  always  beautiful  and  the  house  was  always  spotless.  They  always  gave  to 
others  and  were  there  to  help  in  times  of  need.  I  find  myself  at  the  stage  in  life 
now  where  I  look  to  Grandma  for  help  and  guidance  in  more  ways  than  one.  She 
was  strong  and  loved  Grandpa  and  I  am  grateful  to  her  for  that  example.  Grandpa 
would  be  gone  for  long  periods  of  time  in  Boise.  She  had  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  their  children  and  watching  over  them  and  caring  for  them  until  Grandpa 
returned.  I'm  in  a  similar  situation  in  my  life  right  now  with  Darrin  being  gone 
for  long  periods  of  time.  I  know  Grandpa  and  Grandma  loved  each  other  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  this  is  what  kept  them  going  along  with  their  strong  testimonies 
of  the  Gospel.  The  most  important  thing  I  have  from  them  is  the  Gospel  in  my 
life.  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  knowledge  of  families  being  together  forever.  I  pray 
each  day  that  I  am  living  my  life  so  I  can  return  to  my  Heavenly  Father  and  be  in 
the  presence  of  my  grandparents  again. 

I  graduated  from  Ricks  College  and  ISU  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Education. 
Even  though  our  family  lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  I  teach  6'  grade  math  and  PE  at 
Midway  Middle  School  in  Rigby.  I  served  a  mission  in  the  Espana,  Sevilla  Mission 
between  May  1989  and  November  1990.  I  married  Darrin  Kenneth  Baldwin  on 
May  21,  1993  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  We  have  4  children:  Kyle  Robert 
(1995),  Nathan  Kenneth  (1996),  Tyson  Joseph  (1998)  and  Jacklyn  Kalauni 
(2002).  I  enjoy  serving  as  the  Young  Womens'  President  in  the  39M  Ward. 
(Stephanie,  Darrin,  and  children  now  live  in  a  Ucon  house  across  a  road  about 
100  yards  from  Robert  and  Jean.) 

Patrick  Shaun  Andrus 

Pat  was  born  November  30,  1971  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  Robert  and  Jean 
Andrus.  He  married  Stephanie  Jo  Ritchie  on  November  23,  1996,  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  Temple.  Their  children  are:  Sullivan  Shaun  (2000),  Duncan  Jo  (2001), 
Sophie  Erin  (2004),  and  Daphnie  Marie  (2007).  Patrick  is  currently  working  at 
Corporate  Express  in  Idaho.  He  bought  Uncle  Howard's  farm  in  Ucon.  He  farms 
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this,  plus  Uncle  Tom's  old  place,  plus  a  couple  of  other  farms.  He  also  has  a  beef 
cow/calf  operation.  He  has  given  each  of  their  kids  a  calf  which  they  will  receive 
the  profits  from.  The  ski  slopes  are  where  Pat  gets  his  high.  Stephanie  and 
Patrick  spent  most  of  their  courting  time  on  the  ski  slopes.  Patrick  loves  to  snow 
board  and  Stephanie  loves  to  ski.  They  have  taught  their  boys  to  ski.  Patrick 
helps  coach  his  boys  in  wrestling.  He  must  do  well  as  they  have  won  a  bunch  of 
medals,  the  last  one  being  Sullivan  winning  a  Silver  in  the  State  Wrestling 
Championship  competition  held  May  5,  2007.  Patrick  serves  as  the  Deacons 
Quorum  Advisor  in  the  Milo  Ward. 

Kate  Andrus  Hanks 

I  am  the  sixth  child  of  Bob  and  Jean  Andrus.  I  was  born  October  5,  1973, 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  What  a  privilege  to  be  born  to  a  righteous  Father  and  an 
Angelic  Mother.  I  was  blessed  to  grow  up  in  Ucon,  Idaho,  a  place  of  rich  heritage 
and  simple  living.  As  a  child  I  learned  how  to  work  hard  by  daily  paper  routes, 
caring  for  the  cemetery,  cleaning  the  Bonneville  High  School  Annex,  weeding  the 
5-acre  family  garden  (the  acreage  may  be  a  bit  of  an  exaggeration),  mowing  our 
lawns  that  seemed  to  take  an  entire  day,  and  rounding  up  the  cows  that  seemed 
to  find  their  way  out  of  the  pasture  on  a  regular  basis.  My  mom  was  so  good  to 
teach  me  many  useful  skills  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  and  cleaning.  Mom  and  Dad 
knew  the  value  of  music  and  provided  me  the  opportunity  for  music  to  be  a  part 
of  my  lie.  They  sacrificed  to  provide  me  with  piano  lessons  and  to  support  me  in 
my  musical  efforts  of  band  and  choir. 

The  funnest  days  were  those  spent  with  the  cousins.  Holidays  were  always 
my  favorite  as  they  were  filled  with  family  gatherings  and  yummy  dishes.  I  loved 
the  annual  summer  cleaning  at  Grandma's  house.  All  the  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins  would  gather  to  care  for  Grandma's  yard  and  then  have  a  big  bon  fire 
afterward  to  roast  our  hotdogs! 

The  home  I  grew  up  in  was  located  in  the  perfect  place  to  encourage  my  daily 
visits  with  Grandma  Andrus.  There  was  a  small  trail  which  led  me  from  our  front 
yard  to  Grandma's.  I  have  many  fond  memories  of  my  sweet  Grandma.  It  seemed 
I  never  walked  away  from  my  visits  with  Grandma  empty-handed.  She  always  had 
a  treat  to  share,  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  her  delicious  homemade  chocolate  cake, 
a  baggie  full  of  Cheetos  or  Fruit  Loops,  a  piece  of  Doublemint  gum,  or  on  rare 
occasions  some  Bon-bons  from  her  deep-freeze.  Treats  aside,  I  loved  my  visits 
with  Grandma.  She  would  sit  in  her  rocker  and  I  would  sit  in  the  big  chair  across 
from  her.  She  always  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  grown  up  enough  to  have 
important  conversations.  Her  radio  played  softly  in  the  background  as  we 
discussed  the  day's  events,  current  events  and  local  and  family  affairs. 
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I  loved  when  Grandma  joined  our  family  for  Sunday  dinner.  She  always 
brought  wonderful  dishes.  I  think  my  favorite  was  her  peach  jell-O  with  fruit 
cocktail. 

I  was  quite  young,  about  the  age  of  two  or  three,  when  Grandpa  Andrus  died. 
However,  I  have  carried  a  memory  of  him  with  me  throughout  my  life.  I  recall 
entering  his  home  office  where  he  was  working  at  his  desk.  He  turned  to  me  and 
lifted  me  to  his  lap  where  we  enjoyed  each  other's  company  for  a  time. 

After  childhood,  I  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend  LDS  Business  College. 
After  obtaining  my  Legal  Secretary  Degree,  I  served  an  LDS  mission  in 
Micronesia,  Guam.  I  often  thought  of  my  Andrus  heritage  as  I  served  and  carried 
the  name  of  Andrus  with  honor  as  one  of  the  Lord's  representatives.  After  the 
mission  field,  I  went  on  to  receive  my  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Health 
Promotion  from  Weber  State  University,  which  has  served  me  well  in  maintaining 
a  career  in  the  health  care  industry.  At  age  29,  I  married  Joshua  Mark  Hanks  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  (10  April  2003)  and  was  blessed  to  become  the  stepmother 
to  Ashton  and  Gavriella.  The  four  of  us  have  worked  hard  to  become  a  family 
accepting  of  one  another.  My  prayer  is  that  God  will  continue  to  bless  my  family 
as  we  grow  together. 

Jamie  Andrus  Sheppard 

Cheerful  greetings!  I  am  the  youngest  granddaughter  of  Reed  and  Melba 
Andrus.  I'm  also  the  youngest  daughter  and  child  of  Bob  and  Jean  Andrus.  I  feel 
honored  to  write  a  little  about  me  and  about  my  memories  of  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Andrus. 

I  was  born  October  16,  1978,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  This  was  two  years  after 
Grandpa  Andrus  had  passed  away,  so  we  were  able  to  share  our  time  together  in 
Heaven.   I'm  sure  he  was  coaching  and  prepping  me  for  my  Journey  on  earth. 

I  was  raised  in  Ucon  and  lived  next  to  Grandma  Andrus.  I  was  able  to 
visit/hang  out  with  Grandma  a  lot.  I  remember  one  time  Grandma  came  over  to 
our  house  and  gave  me  a  little  baby  radio.  It  was  a  pink  and  purple  box  and  there 
was  a  knob  on  it.  And  when  you'd  turn  the  knob,  it  would  play  nursery  rhymes. 
There  was  also  a  little  picture  window  that  would  show  scenes  of  Jack  and  Jill 
falling  down  the  hill,  and  little  Bo  Peep  with  her  sheep.  After  the  music  and 
picture  stopped,  I  could  wind  it  again,  and  again,  and  again.  The  radio  had  a 
plastic  handle  on  the  top.  I  thought  I  was  so  cool  because  I  could  put  the  handle 
over  the  handle  bars  of  my  bike,  then  I'd  ride  my  bike  with  a  cool  radio  playing. 
Little  did  I  know  at  the  time  it  was  a  nursery  rhyme  toy  for  little  babies.  But 
Grandma  gave  it  to  me  and  I  was  cool  because  I  had  a  radio  for  mv  bike! 

I  also  remember  going  to  town  with  my  mom  and  Grandma.  It  was  just  the 
three  of  us.    And  I  know  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I  remember  one  time  I  got  a  bag  oJ 
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Cheeto  Puffs.  Yummy!  Grandma  passed  away  when  I  was  6.  I  know  I  didn't  deal 
well  with  Grandma  being  gone,  but  now  since  I  am  grown,  I  know  Grandma  never 
left  me,  she  has  been  by  my  side  as  my  own  personal  guardian  angel. 

Looking  back  on  my  life,  I  have  had  it  great!  I  had  a  happy  childhood  and 
I  have  been  blessed  with  a  loving  family  and  friends.  I  have  been  given  many 
experiences  and  opportunities  in  my  life  which  have  helped  me  to  explore,  grow, 
and  really  appreciate  who  I  am  and  where  I  come  from. 

I  attended  Ucon  Elementary,  Bonneville  Jr.  High  School  (1  year),  Rocky 
Mountain  Middle  School  (1  year),  and  Bonneville  High  School.  I  loved  to  be 
active  and  involved  in  as  much  as  I  could  in  those  years.  In  my  junior  year  of 
High  School,  I  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  with  the  group  Close-up,  and  my  cousin 
Clay  went  with  me.  I  don't  know  about  him,  but  I  sure  had  a  great  time  being  in 
our  nation's  capital,  learning,  and  socializing. 

I  began  my  college  career  at  Snow  College  in  Ephraim,  Utah.  I  loved  it! 
Some  say  their  missions  were  the  best  two  years  of  their  lives,  but  Snow  College 
was  the  best  two  years  of  my  life!  I  also  attended  Idaho  State  University  where  I 
received  my  Bachelor  and  Masters  Degrees  in  Physical  Education/Athletic 
Administration.  I  am  currently  completing  my  Idaho  State  Teaching 
Certification. 

After  finishing  my  Master's  Degree,  I  accepted  a  job  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  the  Athletics  Department.  At  first,  I  was  an  Assistant  Academic  Advisor 
to  the  Football  program,  and  after  six  months,  I  moved  up  the  ranks  to  a  full  time 
Athletics  Academic  Advisor,  and  I  advised  Women's  basketball,  Softball,  skiing, 
tennis,  swimming/diving,  and  gymnastics  programs.  I  enjoyed  my  time  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  However,  God  led  me  to  other  places.  I  moved  back  to  Idaho 
Falls  in  the  fall  of  2005.  While  I  was  attending  school,  working,  and  applying  for 
jobs  at  other  universities,  I  met  Louis  J.  Sheppard.  He  was  campaigning  for  his 
own  election,  running  for  the  mayor  seat  of  Idaho  Falls.  His  perseverance, 
innocence  and  true  love  for  God  really  caught  my  eye.  And  on  December  31, 
2005,  we  were  married  in  Holy  Matrimony.  I  know  God  helped  me  to  find  a  man 
to  whip  me  back  into  shape,  living  a  life  for  God  and  not  a  life  full  of  worldliness. 

My  first  few  months  of  marriage,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  work  at  the 
Coffee  Bean  with  Aunt  Jean  and  her  daughters,  Kelli,  Cori,  Shaunie,  and  Jocelyn. 
I  really  loved  working  with  them  and  miss  all  the  chit-chat.  I  hope  they  enjoyed 
that  time  as  well. 

Currently,  Lou  and  I  live  in  Boise.  This  is  our  home!  Lou  is  working  as  a 
financial  planner,  and  studying  to  complete  his  Series  7,  and  64  exams  so  he  can 
compete  with  the  big  guys,  and  invest  money  in  stocks  and  bonds.  I  work  for  the 
Idaho   Stampede    (the   NBA   Development   League)    and   the   Idaho   State  Tax 
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Commission.  Lou  and  I  are  expecting  our  first  child  July  4,  2007.   (Today,  Jamie 
and  Lou  claim  a  healthy  baby  boy  named  JaMarcus,  born  on  July  5.) 

I  pray  God  will  allow  me  to  continue  with  my  Family  the  strong  legacy 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Andrus  left  for  me. 

Kevin  Reed  Andrus 

Kevin  was  born  to  Kendall  and  Linda  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Hospital  August 
11,  1964.  During  his  little-boy  years,  his  blonde  curly  hair  glistened  to  almost 
silvery  white  in  the  summer  sunlight  as  he  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Grandpa 
Reed  Andrus,  crossing  repeatedly  from  our  house  to  theirs  and  their  house  to 
ours.   Grandpa  called  him  his  "Kevvy  Boy." 

Kevin's  great  talent  began  as  a  young  boy  going  everywhere  with  his  father. 
He  could  converse  with  adults  as  well  as  with  children  his  age  because  he  was 
constantly  at  his  dad's  side  as  Kendall  farmed,  visited  farm  machinery  businesses, 
and  discussed  the  world  and  the  weather  with  friends  throughout  the  day.  That 
important  early  training  gave  Kevin  skills  to  apply  to  challenges  as  a  young 
husband,  father,  and  provider.  Even  more  natural  were  the  tender 
encouragements  to  his  three  beautiful  and  growing  young  daughters. 

Ashley  Dawn,  Shelby  Lyn,  and  Kiali  Nicole  brought  deep  love  and  affection 
into  Kevin's  life.  Because  his  wife  Stacy  worked  in  the  hospital  business  office, 
Kevin  daily  picked  up  his  girls  at  school,  kept  the  laundry  clean,  food  hot,  and 
home  in  order.  They  loved  to  roll  on  the  lawn  with  their  pet  dogs,  Nesha,  an 
overly  energetic  Rottweiler,  and  Colby,  an  affectionate,  drooling  St.  Bernard. 

Employment  opportunities  formerly  included  moving  each  time  Stacy 
transferred  to  a  higher  paying  position:  Hi-way  Drug,  farming  for  Neil  Brown  and 
Claude  Storer,  Anderson  Manufacturing,  Sunkist  Towing,  Cominco  Fertilizer, 
driving  for  Doug  Andrus  Trucking,  grounds  keeper  for  Eastern  Idaho  Regional 
Medical  Center  (all  in  Idaho  Falls) ;  Anderson  Lumber  Co.  in  West  Jordan,  Utah, 
and  Deseret  Industries  item  pickup  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Utah  State  Highway 
Department  snow  removal  and  Coca-Cola  Co.,  in  Vernal,  Utah;  Snack-Time 
Foods  in  Lacy,  Washington;  Office  Value  (delivering  office  supplies),  Eco-Water, 
Mt.  Olympus  Water,  and  Parts-Master  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Kevin's  resiliency  shines  as  he  learns  and  grows  with  each  new  experience. 
He  is  a  people-person,  laughing,  joking,  lifting  someone's  burden,  sensitive  to  their 
feedings,  someone  people  can  come  to  for  help,  support  and  friendship.  When 
Kevin  walks  into  a  room,  the  atmosphere  changes,  the  mood  becomes  lighter,  and 
life's  burdens  lift  slightly,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  Kevin  has  a  beautiful  singing 
voice  and  enjoys  music.  He  loves  to  be  with  his  brothers  for  any  activity.  The 
most  important  part  of  his  life  is  his  family. 
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One  evening  during  June  of  1976  changed  Kevin's  life  forever.  Kevin  was 
1 1  years  old  when  Kendall  requested  that  Kevin  and  Drae  ride  to  the  bottom  of 
the  alfalfa  field  to  observe  the  irrigation  —  was  the  land  finally  watered  so  the 
stream  could  be  moved  to  another  dry  land?  Obediently,  the  boys  left  the 
farmyard  on  the  "C"  tractor;  Kevin  was  at  the  wheel,  and  Drae  straddled  the 
engine,  hanging  onto  the  exhaust  stack.  Unfortunately,  they  took  a  diagonal 
shortcut  across  the  newly  mown  hay.  Kevin's  decision  was  unfortunate  because 
under  that  hay  lay  dikes  of  mounded  dirt  acting  as  barriers  between  which  the 
glacial-melt  irrigation  water  would  run.  Hitting  a  dike  with  a  3-wheeled  tractor 
was  reminiscent  of  tricycle  riding  during  childhood  days.  The  balance  was  not 
always  steady  and  sure. 

As  a  result,  the  tractor  over-turned  on  Kevin's  head.  His  head  was 
miraculously  pinned  beneath  the  tractor  seat,  which  acted  as  a  safety  helmet, 
crushing  his  chest  and  breaking  left'hemisphere  bones:  clavicle,  wrist,  ribs,  and 
patella.  His  concussion  resulted  in  unnerving,  unevenly  dilated  pupils  and  a  list 
of  additional  health-related  challenges.  With  Heaven's  help,  Drae  rolled  free, 
landed  on  his  feet,  and  ran  to  the  house  for  help.  The  story  could  be  told  in  great 
detail,  but  suffice  it  to  say:  Grandpa  Reed  Andrus  sat  weakly  nearby  in  his  large 
white  Cadillac.  His  health  had  deteriorated  to  diminutive  physical  structure  and 
unwelcome  weakness.  Kendall  and  Kevin  deeply  feel  that  Grandpa  Andrus  prayed 
in  his  heart  that  day:  "Take  me.   I  have  had  a  full,  long  life.   Let  this  boy  live." 

Kevin  determinedly  recovered;  Grandpa  passed  to  the  other  side  within  the 
month.  Kevin  went  on  to  graduate  from  Bonneville  High  School  in  Idaho  Falls, 
attend  Ricks  College,  fulfill  a  mission  to  the  Louisiana-Baton  Rouge  Mission, 
return  home  to  marry  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple,  and  rear  three  beautiful, 
productive  daughters.  Ahead  lies  a  life  of  multiple  blessings  and  challenges. 
(LBA) 

Devry  Lin  Andrus  Nield 

I  was  born  August  21,  1965  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  to  Kendall  W.  and  Linda 
B.  Andrus,  the  second  of  nine  children  and  the  oldest  daughter.  I  spent  my  first 
8  years  of  life  in  Ucon  next  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Andrus.  We  then  moved 
to  Milo  in  1973  where  we  farmed  and  milked  cows,  canned  everything  we  could, 
and  learned  how  to  work  hard.  I  attended  Ucon  Elementary  School,  Bonneville 
Jr.  High,  and  graduated  from  Bonneville  High  School  in  1983.  I  received  my 
Associate  Degree  from  Ricks  College  in  1985.  I  married  Myron  Douglas  Nield 
from  Ririe.  He  was  born  on  February  16,  1964  to  Ralph  and  Jesse  Nield.  Myron 
and  I  were  married  on  June  1,  1985  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  The  best  decision 
I  ever  made! 
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Myron  attended  Ricks  and  Idaho  State  University  where  he  graduated  in 
Business  Finance  in  1989.  He  also  served  in  the  Canada  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Mission.  We  have  six  children:  Kendal  Myron  Nield,  born  September  15,  1986, 
Kahler  Douglas,  born  November  28,  1987,  McKay  Gordon,  born  September  29, 
1989,  Braeden  Andrus,  born  January  10,  1991,  Kambrie  Lin,  born  August  29, 
1992,  and  Aubrie  Devry,  born  September  19,  1996. 

We  lived  in  Milo  for  3  months,  then  moved  to  Rexburg  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
While  there,  we  experienced  our  apartment  complex  go  up  in  flames.  We  were 
fortunate  that  our  newly  acquired  positions  from  our  wedding  had  not  been 
damaged.  I  worked  at  Hy-Way  Drug  and  King  B.  Jerky  prior  to  our  marriage. 
After  we  were  married,  Myron  attended  school  and  I  worked  at  King  B  in  Idaho 
Falls  as  Executive  Sales  Secretary.  1  worked  there  for  a  total  of  7  years.  We 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls  when  Kahler  was  born,  and  Myron  rode  the  bus  to  ISU. 
Upon  his  completion  of  school  we  made  the  big  move  to  Kimberly,  Idaho,  near 
Twin  Falls,  where  we  still  reside.  Myron  started  with  Production  Credit 
Association,  doing  farm  loans,  then  we  were  able  to  purchase  our  own  business: 
EcoWater,  a  water  softening  company  and  water  treatment.  We  later  sold  this 
successful  company,  and  Myron  continued  to  manage  the  company  for  three  more 
years.  In  2005,  he  made  the  move  to  Zions  Bank  as  a  commercial  and  ag  loan 
officer. 

I  enjoyed  many  years  at  home  with  our  children,  helping  out  by  babysitting, 
and  teaching  violin  and  piano  lessons.  In  1997,  I  took  a  part-time  office  position 
for  a  dentist,  Dr.  Allen,  which  was  only  going  to  be  temporary.  It  soon  turned 
into  a  full  time  part-time  job  as  Office  Manager.  I  have  worked  there  for  1 3  years. 
While  I  do  not  recommend  any  mother  working  outside  the  home,  I  must  say  Dr. 
Allen  made  it  very  easy  for  me  to  be  a  Mother  first.  He  happens  to  be  my  Stake 
President,  and  has  made  sure  I  was  off  for  all  of  my  childrens'  games,  programs, 
track  meets,  etc.  My  children  came  first.  I  recently  took  a  Realtors  class  and 
received  my  Realtors  License  in  2006.   I  am  really  enjoying  my  job  as  realtor. 

Presently  we  have  two  sons  serving  missions:  Kendal  is  serving  in  the  Tirana, 
Albania  mission;  he  will  return  in  October  2007.  Kahler  is  serving  in  the  Tampa, 
Florida  mission.  He  will  return  December  2008.  As  a  family  we  have  enjoyed 
being  involved  in  school  basketball,  football,  track,  choir,  National  Business 
Professionals  of  America,  National  Mock  Trial,  State  Solo  competitions,  All 
Northwest  Choir,  and  community  activities  such  as  Jump  Company,  a  junior 
musical  playhouse  company,  the  Magic  Valley  Symphony,  church  callings, 
presently  supporting  missionaries,  and  much  more. 

Our  lives  have  been  blessed.  We  are  grateful  for  our  families  and  freedoms. 
We  are  especially  grateful  for  our  testimonies  oi  our  Savior.  I  imagine  we  will  In  e 
out  the  rest  of  our  lives  here  in  the  Magic  Valley  area.   It  has  become  home.   Our 
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testimonies  have  been  strengthened  by  the  trials  we  have  had  to  endure  and  look 
forward  to  many  more  memories. 

Drae  Kendall  Andrus 

Drae  Kendall  Andrus  is  the  son  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus  and  Linda  Rae 
Biornstad.  He  was  born  November  4,  1966  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County, 
Idaho. 

He  served  a  proselyting  mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  from  1986  to  1988.  He  served  in  the  Louisiana  Baton  Rouge  and 
Mississippi  Jackson  Missions. 

He  married  Jill  Rigby  on  July  20,  1995.  In  this  marriage,  4  children  have 
been  born.  These  are  Benjamin  Rigby,  EmmaLee  Rae,  Tyler  Drae,  and  Joshua 
John. 

At  this  writing,  Drae,  Jill  and  children  live  in  Goshen,  southeast  of  Shelley, 
Idaho.  Drae  and  Jill  work  for  the  Idaho  Development  Center,  teaching  mentally 
challenged  adults.  ABA 

Alesa  Gaye  Andrus  Gulley 

Alesa  Gaye  Andrus  Gulley  is  the  daughter  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus  and 
Linda  Rae  Biornstad.  She  was  born  July  21,  1968  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville 
County,  Idaho. 

She  served  a  proselyting  mission  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  from  1989  to  1990.      She  served  in  Houston,    Texas    among  Spanish 
speaking  people. 

She  married  Robert  Earl  Gulley  Junior  on  September  16,  1995.  Five  children 
constitute  Alesa  and  Robert's  family.  These  are  Kinley  Elizabeth,  McKenzie  Jo, 
Katherine  Kae,  Korryn  Alese,  and  Kassia  Lynr 

Alesa,  Robert,  and  children  live  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Alesa  currently  works 
at  the  Family  Crisis  Center  in  Rexburg.    ABA 

Shalae  Andrus  Kuffel 

On  March  30,  1970,  I  was  born  to  Linda  and  Kendall  Andrus  in  the 
Riverview  LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  I'm  the  fifth  out  of  9  children  and 
I  am  the  youngest  of  3  girls. 

While  I  was  very  young,  we  lived  in  Ucon,  Idaho  near  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Reed  Andrus.  At  age  3  my  parents  moved  our  family  to  our  current  home,  7 
miles  east  of  Ucon  in  Milo,  Idaho.  While  we  were  in  the  process  of  moving,  I 
remember  helping  my  mother  (as  much  as  a  3-year-old  could)  load  the  car  with 
boxes  of  books  and  transporting  them  to  our  new  home.  I  remember  running 
through  our  new  house  checking  out  all  of  the  corners  and  spaces.  I  particularly 
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remember  walking  downstairs  into  the  basement  and  finding  some  items  that  the 
previous  owners  had  left  behind.  It  was  a  safari  hunter's  hat,  beige  in  color  with 
a  firm  rim.  It  seemed  so  mysterious  and  adventuresome.  Along  with  the  hat  was 
a  large  heavy  fur  coat.  It  looked  as  if  the  mysterious  hunter  had  made  his  catch 
and  turned  his  fur  into  a  prize  possession.  My  mind  ran  wild  with  fascinations  of 
where  these  2  items  must  have  come  from,  and  why  they  were  left  behind.  I 
remember  my  brothers  trying  to  scare  me  while  wearing  the  large  fur  coat  as  if  it 
were  a  bear  trying  to  catch  me  in  all  of  my  3  years  of  age. 

Our  house  in  Milo  would  store  many  memories  for  me  over  the  years. 
Memories  of  swimming  in  the  canal,  ice  skating  on  the  canal  when  the  water  had 
frozen  over  and  even  digging  caves  in  the  snow  that  had  drifted  in  the  canal.  I 
remember  waking  up  early  in  the  morning  and  helping  my  dad  on  the  farm 
turning  bales  of  hay  over  so  they  could  dry  out  and  be  picked  up  by  the  baler 
machine.  I  remember  riding  on  the  back  of  the  motorcycle  with  my  dad  as  we 
"changed  the  water"  in  the  field  so  as  to  water  the  crops.  I  remember  riding  in  the 
truck  with  my  dad  while  he  sang  "Born  Free"  and  many  other  classic  songs.  I 
remember  lying  in  the  road  trying  to  dry  off  after  swimming  in  the  canal  and 
drawing  notes  in  the  soft  heated  tar  on  the  road,  only  to  watch  it  melt  again  into 
a  smooth  surface.  I  remember  working  in  the  garden  with  my  mother  in  the  hot 
summer  heat  while  listening  to  conference  reports  or  church  talks  on  tape.  I 
remember  how  great  it  felt  when  we  had  accomplished  the  "canning"  for  the 
season  so  there  was  food  during  winter  to  eat.  What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
accomplishment  to  prepare  and  store  up  for  the  upcoming  months.  I  remember 
being  taught  by  my  mother  the  importance  of  paying  tithing  and  how  to  actually 
pay  it.  The  first  time  I  paid  tithing  I  only  gave  what  would  have  been  a  few  cents 
but  to  me  I  felt  the  power  behind  being  obedient  in  paying  a  full  tithe. 

I  remember  playing  "hide  and  seek,"  "kick  the  can,"  "run  sheep  run"  and 
many  other  fun  family  games.  I  remember  the  fun  of  a  spring  or  summer  day 
jumping  on  the  trampoline,  riding  bikes,  playing  in  the  haystacks  that  fed  the 
cattle.  I  remember  one  day,  when  I  was  young,  hauling  hay  with  my  cousins 
(Uncle  Bob's  family)  at  the  old  farm  of  Uncle  Howard's  next  to  Hammond's 
house.  I  remember  after  the  hauling  was  done  manually,  (this  was  before  anyone 
had  a  hauler  machine)  we  all  gathered  around  and  ate  watermelon  while  sitting 
on  back  of  the  old  hay  wagon.  CharDawn,  Stephanie  and  Alesa  and  I  laughed  as 
we  placed  a  weed  that  looked  similar  to  a  wheat  stock  in  our  socks  (this  was  in  the 
day  of  knee  high  socks)  so  we  could  feel  it  tickle  our  legs  as  we  walked.  But  tin- 
best  part  was  the  watermelon.  I  can  still  taste  it  today,  just  thinking  about  it. 

I  have  served  in  many  various  church  capacities.  Beginning  with  Beehive 
President,  Mia  Maid  counselor;  Laurel  counselor.  At  Ricks  I  was  a  Reliei  Society 
teacher  and  on  the  Activities  Committee.   When  I  lived  in  East  Millcreek,  Utah, 
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I  served  as  the  Education  Counselor  in  the  Relief  Society  presidency  in  the  singles 
ward.  After  this  I  served  as  the  Young  Single  Adult  Activities  committee 
President  and  Family  Home  Evening  Coordinator.  What  a  fun  time  and  calling 
that  was!  Then  in  1999,  I  moved  to  Boston/Gloucester,  Massachusetts  where  I 
have  served  in  the  presidencies  of  the  Relief  Society,  Young  Womens  and 
Primary  auxiliaries  of  the  Church.  While  serving  in  the  presidencies,  I  have  also 
served  as  Visiting  Teaching  Coordinator,  District  Leader,  and  Visiting  Teacher. 
I  now  currently  serve  in  the  Primary  Presidency  as  Second  Counselor  and  as 
Visiting  Teaching  District  Leader/Visit  Teacher. 

Points  of  interest  in  my  life  have  been  attending  K-6  grades  at  Ucon 
Elementary;  attending  junior  and  senior  high  school  at  Bonneville,  graduating  in 
1988;  summers  I  worked  as  a  camp  director  at  Pine  Basin  for  School  District  93 
(3  summers);  summers  I  worked  as  a  maid  at  the  Desert  Inn  Motel  and  as  a 
hostess  in  a  restaurant  at  West  Yellowstone,  Montana. 

The  following  is  my  timeline: 
1988'1991  Ricks  College  —  I  graduated  from  Ricks  with  an  Associates 

Degree  in  Education. 
1991-1993  I  served  a  fulltime  mission  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

1994  I  attended  Utah  College  of  Message  Therapy,  graduating  with 

a  Licensure  Certificate.     Message  therapy  would  become  my 

passion  and  business. 
1994-1999  I  lived  in  East  Millcreek/Holladay,  Utah. 

1999-Present         Moved  to  and  lived  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
2000-2002  1    attended    North    Shore    Community    College    in    Danvers, 

Massachusetts,    graduating    with    honors    in    radiology    as    a 

radiological  technologist. 
2003  Met  my  "Soul  Mate,"  John  Brian  Kuffel  in  April. 

2005  I  married  John  on  April  9,  2005  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

2007  I  was  sealed  to  John  in  the  Boston  Temple  on  April  14. 

1  have  traveled  to  the  following  places: 

1996  I  took  a  cruise  to  Baja,  Mexico  with  my  3  best  friends  from 

Utah. 

1997  I  traveled  to  Egypt  and  Israel  with  my  great-aunt,  Geneva,  on  a 

Bible  tour. 

1999  I  traveled  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala  with  Aunt  Geneva  on  a 

Book  of  Mormon  tour. 

2003  I  traveled  to  Peru  by  myself  to  see  the  wonderful  Machu  Picchu 

—  a  lifelong  dream. 

2004  I  traveled  to  Ireland  with  a  friend. 
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2007  I  traveled   to   Prince  Edward  Island,   Canada   to   visit  John's 

parents. 

I  have  seen  85%  of  the  United  States  and  look  forward  to  seeing  more. 

Trent  Alyn  Andrus 

Trent  Alyn  Andrus  is  the  son  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus  and  Linda  Rae 
Biornstad.  He  was  born  July  27,  1973  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho. 
He  married  Darla  Grover  on  December  17,  1994.  He  and  Darla  have  3  children 
—  Keegan  Michael  and  Alyn  Jerry  ("AJ"),  and  Spencer  Reed. 

Trent,  Darla,  and  children  live  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Currently,  Trent  owns 
and  operates  a  successful  business  called  Snake  River  Bath  Crest,  while  Darla 
teaches  school.  ABA 

Troy  Kenneth  Andrus 

Troy  Kenneth  Andrus  is  the  son  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus  and  Linda  Rae 
Biornstad.  He  was  born  October  18,  1975  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County, 
Idaho.  He  married  Jennifer  RaNae  Hoopes  on  July  2,  1994.  He  and  Jennifer 
have  5  children  —  Kyrel  Edward,  Wyatt  Troy,  Porter  Reed,  Case  Kendall,  and 
Gracie  Jennifer. 

Troy,  Jennifer,  and  children  live  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Troy  is  a  busy, 
successful  building'Contractor  in  the  Snake  River  Valley;  Jenny  is  an  ambitious 
university  student,  as  well  as  a  mom.   ABA 

Clay  Biornstad  Andrus 

Clay  Biornstad  Andrus  is  the  son  of  Kendall  Wayne  and  Linda  Rae 
Biornstad.  He  was  born  August  21,  1977  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County, 
Idaho.  He  married  Jennifer  Ann  King  on  May  10,  1997.  He  and  Jennifer  have 
3  children  —  Shalise  Jennifer,  Tate  Clay,  Sydnee  Kay.  They  are  expecting  a  baby 
boy  who  will  be  named  Tyson  Dune.    (Tyson  was  born  on  June  27.) 

Clay  and  Jennifer  live  in  Idaho  Falls.  Jen  teaches  school,  and  currently,  Clay 
works  at  Falls  Fertilizer  in  Idaho  Falls.    ABA 

Caleb  Michael  Andrus 

Caleb  Michael  Andrus  is  the  son  of  Kendall  Wayne  and  Linda  Rae  Biornstad. 
He  was  born  December  15,  1979  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho. 

He  served  a  proselyting  mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  oi  Latter-day 
Saints  from  1999    to    2001.     He    served    in    the    Mexico    Chihuahua    Mission. 

He  married  Karen  Watts  on  September  25,  2002.  He  and  Karen  have  2 
children  —  Conner  Caleb  Andrus  and  Morgan  Elise. 
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Caleb,  Karen,  and  children  live  in  Idaho  Falls.  Currently,  Caleb  works  at  a 
Juvenile  Detention  Center  in  Idaho  Falls.   ABA 

Tonya  Morgan  Hatch 

I  was  born  November  2,  1965  in  Logan,  Utah,  to  Ronald  Morgan  and  Portia 
Andrus.  I'm  lucky  to  be  here.  When  I  was  born,  I  was  not  breathing.  Thanks  to 
a  blessing  by  my  dad  and  the  doctor  and  some  moutlvto-mouth,  I  am  here  today. 

I  lived  in  Logan  until  I  was  5  months  old,  then  we  moved  to  Las  Vegas  where 
my  sister,  Cindie,  was  born.  We  lived  in  Las  Vegas  until  I  was  4  years  old.  We 
then  moved  to  Bountiful.  This  is  where  I  attended  kindergarten  and  1st  grade. 
New  opportunities  came  for  my  dad  so  we  moved  to  Park  City,  Utah.  I  went  to 
2n  and  3r  grades  there.  We  lived  in  a  condominium.  I  remember  having  a  lot  of 
fun  playing  anti'Lover  with  some  of  the  other  kids  in  the  complex.  After  3r  grade 
we  moved  back  to  Bountiful  where  my  dad  went  to  work  for  the  Church.  We 
rented  a  house  while  our  new  home  was  being  built.  I  attended  4'  grade  at  J. A. 
Taylor  Elementary.  Boundary  changes  were  made,  and  again  I  had  to  change 
schools.  I  attended  Tolman  Elementary  for  5'  and  6l  grades.  When  we  moved 
into  our  new  home,  prior  to  5l  grade,  I  met  my  best  friend,  her  name  is  Suzanne 
Burke.  We  did  so  much  together.  Probably  our  favorite  thing  to  do  was  to  walk 
down  to  the  grocery  store  and  Sprouse  Ritz  and  buy  ice  cream  cones.  Even  today, 
my  family  and  her  family  live  only  about  5  blocks  away  from  each  other.  I  talk  to 
her  often. 

I  attended  Centerville  Jr.  High  for  T  *  9'  grades.  I  then  went  to  Viewmont 
High  for  10'  -12'  grades.  It  was  there  I  met  another  good  friend,  Francesca 
Spencer.  We  hung  out  together  all  through  high  school  and  after  high  school. 
The  summer  before  my  junior  year,  I  met  a  guy  named  Gary  Hatch.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Francesca's  boyfriend.  We  dated  that  summer  until  he  went  away  to 
college.  We  wrote  to  each  other.  My  senior  year,  Gary  moved  back  home  for  his 
2n  year  of  college.  We  dated  my  senior  year.  In  December,  six  months  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  Gary  asked  me  to  marry  him.  We  were  married  on 
June  28,  1985  by  my  uncle,  Alyn  Andrus.  Five  years  later,  on  June  21,  1990,  we 
were  sealed  together  in  the  Hawaii  Temple. 

After  seven  years  of  marriage  and  four  miscarriages,  we  welcomed  Keaton 
into  our  family  on  February  24,  1992.  He  is  our  miracle  baby.  He  was  born  3 
months  too  soon  with  many  challenges.  He  is  such  a  blessing  in  our  lives.  Our 
second  son,  Kortland,  arrived  on  October  28,  1994.  He  has  brought  so  much  joy 
to  our  family.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  actually  bring  home  a  baby  with  me  from  the 
hospital.  It  seemed  our  family  was  maybe  complete  since  I  had  such  a  hard  time 
with  having  babies.   But  five  and  a  half  years  later,  May  3,  2000,  we  were  blessed 
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to  bring  into  our  home  a  sweet  baby  girl,  that  we  named  Calli.  What  a  joy  she  is 
to  us  all.    Now  our  family  was  complete. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  marriage,  I  worked  for  an  insurance  company  in  its 
accounting  department.  I  became  interested  in  becoming  a  travel  agent,  and  went 
to  travel  school.  I  became  employed  with  Murdock  Travel.  I  worked  as  an 
International  wholesale  travel  agent.  As  we  started  having  our  kids,  I  feel  so  lucky 
to  be  able  to  have  stayed  home  to  raise  them.  Now  that  my  kids  are  in  school  full 
time,  I  have  taken  a  part  time  job  working  for  the  school  district  as  a  transitional 
assistant.  I  help  special  needs  kids  integrate  into  the  community  after  high  school. 
I  really  enjoy  my  job.   Gary  works  for  Central  Refrigerated  as  a  leasing  manager. 

We  reside  in  Kaysville,  Utah.  We  are  truly  blessed  to  be  living  in  such  a 
wonderful  area  and  have  such  a  great  family. 

Cindie  Morgan  Baird 

I  was  born  on  March  6,  1969,  to  Ronald  and  Portia  Morgan.  My  birth  took 
place  at  the  Sunrise  Hospital  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  I  arrived  three  weeks  early 
and  only  weighed  five  pounds.  Mom  was  able  to  go  home  from  the  hospital  two 
days  before  me  because  my  weight  went  below  five  pounds.  I  would  not  respond 
to  eating  anything  and  only  wanted  to  sleep.  Mom  has  told  me  on  several 
occasions  that  she  could  see  every  vein  in  my  body.  Mom  also  said  she  had  a  hard 
time  finding  a  dress  small  enough  for  me  to  be  blessed  in. 

I  was  only  one  month  old  when  we  moved  from  Las  Vegas  to  Bountiful, 
Utah.  I  spent  two  of  my  childhood  years  in  Park  City,  Utah  where  I  attended 
kindergarten  and  the  1st  grade.  We  moved  back  to  Bountiful  where  I  attended 
Tolman  Elementary,  Centerville  Jr.  High,  and  Viewmont  High  School.  I  also 
attended  Ricks  College,  Weber  State  College  and  Salt  Lake  Community  College. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  was  involved  with  sports,  friends,  and  family. 
I  played  soccer  and  basketball  through  my  childhood  and  adolescent  years.  I  hung 
out  with  friends  a  lot,  just  being  active  and  happy. 

When  I  turned  26,  I  had  my  first  and  only  son,  Hayden.  He  is  truly  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  in  my  life.  I  often  refer  to  him  as  an  angel,  because  of  all 
his  gifts  and  talents  and  love  he  has  brought  into  my  life. 

This  year  (2007)  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  Hayden  and  me.  I  met  and 
married  Richard  Baird,  my  soul  mate,  on  June  15.  Richard  has  2  sons,  Matthew 
and  Kollin.  Hayden  would  say  our  family  is  complete  with  a  dad  and  brothers. 
We  have  our  home  in  Lewiston,  Utah.  I  don't  think  life  could  get  any  better  than 
it  is  right  now,  and  Hayden  and  I  are  truly  happy  in  life. 

I  have  worked  since  I  was  16  years  old  and  still  do  at  present.  My  main 
occupation  is  doing  bookkeeping  and  accounting  work  and,  of  course,  being  a  hill 
time  mom  (that's  the  best  part).  Through  the  years,  everyone  has  good  years  and 
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bad  years,  and  spends  time  trying  to  overcome  their  trials  in  life.  I  know  beyond 
this  life  there  are  angels  and  guardian  angels.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Andrus  have  been  and  always  will  be  my  guardian  angels.  I  have 
witnessed  them  in  my  time  of  need,  and  if  it  were  not  for  them,  I  wouldn't  be  here 
today.   I  love  them  dearly. 

I  remember  going  up  to  Grandma's  house  for  the  weekend  and  eating  her 
chocolate  cake.   Grandma  was  a  very  kind  and  giving  woman. 

Grandpa  died  when  I  was  young,  so  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  really  know  him 
very  well.  I  don't  really  believe  that  Grandpa  and  Grandma  are  gone  because  they 
are  right  here  by  my  side  every  day.  Thank  you,  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  for  the 
life  you've  given  me.   "I  love  you  always." 

Jaren  Ronald  Morgan 

Hi,  I  was  born  April  24,  1972  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  Ronald  and  Portia 
Morgan.  I  was  born  the  third  child  and  the  first  and  only  boy  into  the  Morgan 
household.  I  don't  remember  a  lot  about  being  little.  I  was  always  a  pesky  little 
brother  to  my  older  and  much  more  mature  sisters,  Tonya  and  Cindie.  Eventually 
two  more  sisters  (Lori  and  Cami)  were  added  to  our  family.  Being  the  only  boy, 
I  felt  very  outnumbered.  I  used  to  think  this  was  so  unfair,  until  I  realized  the 
benefits  of  being  the  only  boy:  I  had  the  full  attention  of  my  dad.  As  a  little  boy 
growing  up  in  Bountiful,  one  of  my  unique  characteristics  was  my  very  blonde  and 
very  curly  hair.  I  used  to  tell  everyone  I  was  an  Albino  African,  because  my  hair 
was  literally  a  blonde  Afro.  I  hated  my  hair  when  I  was  little,  now  I  would  give 
anything  just  to  have  some  hair. 

I  have  always  loved  the  outdoors.  Some  of  my  best  memories  were  made  on 
camping  trips,  fishing  trips,  hunting  trips,  or  any  other  kind  of  trip  that  involved 
nature,  family  and  friends.  Fishing  trips  to  Idaho  when  I  was  younger  were  always 
great,  because  they  were  always  an  adventure. 

I  attended  Tolman  Elementary  in  Bountiful,  completing  kindergarten 
through  6M  grade.  Then  I  was  off  to  Centerville  Jr.  High.  I  had  always  enjoyed 
art,  and  took  as  many  art  classes  as  I  possibly  could.  Viewmont  High  School  was 
next,  and  once  again  I  found  myself  loving  my  art  classes.  For  graduation,  I  was 
chosen  to  design  the  senior  shirts  and  yearly  calendar  cover.  I  didn't  know  that 
this  love  of  art  would  lead  me  to  my  present  employment.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1990  and  was  excited  to  prepare  for  an  LDS  mission. 

I  don't  remember  the  exact  date  that  I  received  my  mission  papers,  but  I  was 
sure  I  was  heading  off  to  the  Orient.  I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Japan,  and 
knew  this  was  my  chance.  The  day  had  finally  arrived;  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  I  was  heading  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  After  serving  the  Lord,  I  realized 
that  Hartford  is  where  I  was  supposed  to  be.   My  mission  was  a  great  experience. 
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It  taught  me  a  lot  about  life.  I  returned  home  from  my  mission  in  June  1993,  and 
enrolled  at  Salt  Lake  Community  College. 

While  attending  school,  I  met  my  wife-to-be,  Tamara  Jensen.  We  had  a  great 
time  getting  to  know  each  other.  Going  country  dancing  was  my  favorite  way  to 
spend  time  with  her.  She  is  so  much  fun,  and  the  most  giving  person  I  know.  It 
took  me  awhile  to  get  up  the  courage  to  ask  Tami  to  marry  me;  she  finally  gave 
in  and  we  were  married  on  September  28,  1996. 

Tami  and  I  moved  to  Logan,  where  I  attended  Utah  State  University,  and 
Tami  started  nursing  classes.  Logan  didn't  last  very  long.  Six  months  later  we 
moved  back  to  Bountiful.  I  was  working  and  going  to  school,  and  Tami  was  doing 
the  same.  Early  in  the  morning  sometime  at  the  end  of  November  1999,  Tami  let 
me  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  dad.  I  was  so  excited  and  scared  all  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of  my  life  when  Jace  Jaren,  a  healthy  little 
boy,  was  born  nine  months  later  (August  1,  2000).  I  finally  finished  school  in 
2001.  I  started  a  new  job  in  Provo  for  a  multivitamin  and  herb  company  called 
Nature's  Sunshine,  working  in  their  international  marketing  department.  Tami 
finished  nursing  school  after  we  found  out  she  was  pregnant  again.  We  added 
another  boy  to  our  family  —  Jaxon  Cole  was  born  on  July  7,  2002.  I  love  being 
a  dad  to  these  two  little  boys.  Life  moved  along,  and  in  2005,  we  added  a  third 
child  to  our  home.  Madison  Kambrie  was  born  on  September  7,  adding  a  whole 
new  dimension  to  my  life.  My  little  princess  was  a  much-needed  addition  to  our 
family.  With  our  family  growing  and  my  hour-long  commute  to  work  every  day, 
we  decided  it  was  time  to  move.  We  moved  into  our  new  home  in  Eagle 
Mountain,  Utah,  during  September  2006,  where  we  currently  reside. 

Life  is  busy  with  work,  school,  church,  and  everyday  activities.  It's  a  great 
life.  Our  family  enjoys  spending  time  with  each  other.  Movie  night  on  Friday  has 
become  a  tradition  that  we  all  enjoy.  We  love  spending  time  with  our  extended 
family.   I  really  do  have  a  great  family,  and  can't  imagine  life  any  other  way. 

Lori  Morgan  Hale 

I  was  born  to  Ronald  and  Portia  Morgan  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on 
November  14,  1973.  I  was  raised  in  Bountiful  for  most  of  my  growing  up  years. 
I  have  four  siblings,  Tonya,  Cindie,  Jaren,  and  my  youngest  sister,  Cami. 

I  attended  grade  school  at  Tolman  Elementary  in  Bountiful.  I  had  some 
wonderful  teachers  and  great  friends.  One  of  my  closest  friends  was  Chandee 
Johnson. 

One  day  in  First  Grade,  I  had  an  experience  with  drinking  milk.  1  had  drunk 
the  milk  you  get  at  lunch  time,  and  it  was  a  little  on  the  warm  side.  Thai 
afternoon  as  I  was  walking  home  from  school,  the  milk  didn't  sit  very  well  in  im 
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stomach.  Needless  to  say,  I  threw  it  up.  From  that  day  on,  I  have  had  a  hard  time 
drinking  milk. 

I  took  a  dance  class  when  I  was  young  from  a  neighbor  down  the  street.  She 
had  a  dance  studio  in  her  house.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dance  in  many  parades, 
on  the  stage,  and  even  at  the  "Salt  Palace,"  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

As  a  little  girl,  I  was  always  fond  of  participating  in  races.  There  was  one 
race  called  the  "Shuttle  Run."  I  always  got  a  fast  time  in  this  race,  and  received 
a  fitness  award  because  of  my  times. 

My  favorite  thing  to  do  in  elementary  school  was  to  be  a  lunch  room  helper 
(probably  because  you  got  to  get  out  of  your  class  to  do  it).  The  best  part  was  you 
usually  got  an  extra  helping  of  food  on  your  plate.  I  remember  loving  the  school 
lunch  "Green  Beans."  I  know  it  sounds  weird,  but  it  was  true.  I  would  go  back 
for  seconds. 

I  will  never  forget  my  seventh  grade  English  teacher.  She  made  us  memorize 
poem  after  poem  that  we  would  have  to  recite  to  the  class.  This  was  not  my 
favorite  part.  I  did  not  like  to  talk  in  front  of  a  group  of  people.  Today  I  thank 
her  because  there  are  poems  that  I  still  remember. 

As  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  I  participated  in  the  "Pep  Club."  I  was  also 
a  sophomore  cheerleader.  We  would  cheer  at  all  of  the  Junior  Varsity  games.  I 
also  took  a  liking  to  track  and  cross  country.  I  ran  in  a  few  meets  and  traveled 
with  the  team. 

As  a  senior  in  high  school,  I  was  part  of  the  "Senior  Committee."  We  would 
help  plan  events  for  our  senior  year,  along  with  the  student  body  officers.  After 
graduating  from  high  school,  I  attended  Weber  State  College,  Salt  Lake 
Community  College,  and  Utah  State  University. 

While  living  in  Logan,  I  met  my  husband,  Mike  Hale.  We  were  engaged  after 
six  weeks  and  were  married  four  months  later  in  the  Bountiful  Temple,  on  March 
10,  1995. 

Mike  and  I  have  four  children  —  Tristan,  Corban,  Daxan,  and  our  little  girl, 
Shaylyn.  We  live  in  Providence,  Utah.  I  love  Cache  Valley.  It  will  always  be 
home  to  me. 

I  am  currently  teaching  preschool  out  of  my  home.  1  also  help  take  care  of 
an  elderly  lady  at  her  house.  As  in  my  youth,  I  am  still  fond  of  running.  1  have 
run  in  the  St.  George  Marathon  twice,  and  qualified  for  the  Boston  Marathon, 
which  I  will  run  in  April  2008. 

The  years  have  passed  quickly,  and  1  find  myself  as  a  middle-aged  mom.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  life  is  not  dull.  I'm  either  helping  with  homework,  teaching 
preschool,  volunteering  in  the  classroom,  driving  my  kids  to  practices  and  games, 
taking  care  of  our  home,  doing  CNA  work  for  an  elderly  lady,  church  callings, 
training  for  marathons  and  everything  else  that  comes  along  with  being  a  mom. 
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I  love  life  and  I  love  my  family.  I  have  a  testimony  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.   I'm  looking  forward  to  many  more  years  to  come. 

Cami  Morgan  Sano 

I  was  born  September  9,  1977  to  Ronald  and  Portia  Morgan  at  LDS  Hospital 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  was  raised  in  Bountiful.  During  my  school  years,  I  attended 
Tolman  Elementary,  Centerville  Junior  High,  and  Viewmont  High  School. 
During  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  I  joined  the  dive  team.  Diving  was  a  new 
and  challenging  experience  for  me,  but  I  embraced  it  and  soon  developed  a  love 
for  competition. 

While  in  high  school,  I  worked  part-time  at  Coby's  Drive-in,  and  later  at 
Leatherby's  Family  Restaurant.  During  the  summer  after  graduating  from  high 
school,  I  met  A.J.  Sano.  A.J.'s  family  owned  a  restaurant  adjacent  to  Leatherby's 
in  Five  Points  Mall  in  Bountiful.  When  we  began  dating,  A.J.  had  just  turned  1 7 
years  old  and  was  just  beginning  his  senior  year  at  Bountiful  High  School.  I  had 
just  begun  a  new  job  at  Murdock  Travel.  AJ.  and  I  continued  dating  and  were 
engaged  to  be  married  by  December  1995.  We  married  July  26,  1996  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Temple,  just  eight  days  after  A.J.  turned  18  years  old  and  only  two 
months  after  he  graduated  from  high  school. 

A  few  months  after  we  were  married,  A.J.  and  I  both  took  new  jobs.  I  started 
working  at  the  IHC  Salt  Lake  Clinic  as  a  patient  service  representative.  A.J. 
started  working  at  Strong  &  Hanni  Law  Firm  as  a  runner,  and  also  began  taking 
classes  at  LDS  Business  College. 

On  October  23,  1998,  we  had  our  first  child,  Dallin  Joseph.  At  that  time, 
A.J.  was  attending  the  University  of  Utah  working  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  with 
plans  of  attending  law  school.  In  June  2000,  we  headed  off  to  law  school  in 
Laramie,  Wyoming.  We  lived  in  Laramie  for  one  year.  After  completing  his  first 
year,  A.J.  was  accepted  for  transfer  to  the  University  of  Utah  Law  School.  It  was 
good  to  return  home. 

On  November  12,  2002,  A.J.  and  I  had  our  second  child,  Mia  —  our  "little 
princess."  A.J.  graduated  from  law  school  in  May  2003  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Utah  Bar  in  October  2003.  A.J.  was  hired  by  Strong  &  Hanni  Law  Firm  as  an 
associate  attorney.  Shortly  thereafter,  we  bought  our  first  home  in  Farmington, 
Utah. 

On  April  5,  2005,  we  had  our  third  child,  Ethan  A.  We  are  so  blessed  to 
have  three  wonderful  children.  A.J.  and  I  stay  busy  helping  the  kids  with  their 
various  sports  and  school  activities.  We  are  also  currently  serving  in  the 
Farmington  Ranches  First  Ward  as  cub  scout  leaders.  I  am  grateful  to  be  a  stay- 
at-home  mom  and  to  be  surrounded  by  loving  family  and  friends. 
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Douglas  William  Frei 

Doug  was  born  Monday,  April  5,  1971,  in  St.  Luke's  hospital  in  Ada  County 

—  Boise,  Idaho.  He  was  born  at  6:03  a.m.  and  weighed  7  lb.  6  oz  and  was  20 
inches  long.  He  and  his  parents,  Alfred  Merlin  and  Therel  Andrus  Frei,  were 
united  with  each  other  in  September  1971  when  Doug  was  5-1/2  months  old. 
Our  sweet  baby  boy  was  ready  to  join  our  family  and  couldn't  wait  any  longer  for 
his  mother,  Therel,  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  Brother  Rollin  S.  Davis  of  Latter-day 
Saints  Social  Services  in  Idaho  Falls  said  that  his  entire  staff  each  opened  their 
sealed  envelopes,  following  prayer,  to  see  that  our  name  had  —  in  each  envelope 

—  been  matched  perfectly  with  Doug's.  We  will  always  be  grateful  to  Brother 
Davis  for  the  kind  and  sensitive  way  that  he  handled  every  detail. 

Snow  came  early  to  the  Idaho  Falls  area  in  the  Fall  of  197  1.  There  was  a  lot 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  but  this  didn't  seem  to  stop  the  important  events  at  hand. 
On  3  October  1971,  at  Merlin's  grandparents  —  the  Alfred  and  Emily  Cramer 
residence,  Doug  was  given  a  Father's  blessing.  Those  present  were:  Doug's 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Andrus  (Samuel  Reed  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus), 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Frei  (William  Carl  and  Dora  Elzina  Cramer  Frei),  Ken 
Frei  (brother  of  Merlin),  and  Aunt  Rozilla  (daughter  of  the  Cramers). 

Doug  was  showered  with  baby  gifts,  both  in  Ucon,  Idaho,  and  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  Aunt  Geniece  Smith  gave  a  baby  shower  at  his  Andrus  Grandparents' 
home  in  Ucon.  Back  in  Tulsa,  all  of  our  neighbors  showered  him  with  gifts.  One 
of  these  families  —  the  Hardestys  —  still  keep  in  contact  with  us  even  after  35 
plus  years. 

We  lived  in  Tulsa  from  late  Summer  1971  to  late  Spring  of  1972  where 
Merlin  directed  the  Church  Education  program  (Early  Morning  Seminary  and 
Home  Study)  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  Joplin,  Missouri. 

Because  of  my  health,  the  doctor  in  Tulsa  suggested  we  return  to  Idaho. 
This  would  be  way  earlier  than  we  had  expected.  We're  still  convinced  that  the 
real  reason  to  return  was  so  we  would  be  in  the  right  location  at  the  right  time  to 
have  Doug's  brother,  Greg,  join  our  family.  We  just  didn't  know  that  at  the  time. 
Doug  had  barely  celebrated  his  2"  birthday  when  his  baby  brother,  Greg  Merlin, 
joined  our  family  on  8  May  1973.  We  were  so  happy  to  have  another  baby  boy 
and  a  brother  for  Doug.  When  Doug  was  four  and  Greg  two,  I  made  matching 
pants  and  shirts  for  them.  We,  of  course,  thought  they  were  the  most  handsome 
little  boys  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   We  were  so  proud  of  our  sons. 

Doug  was  a  bright  and  happy  baby  in  spite  of  ear  infections,  fevers,  and 
teething  that  first  winter.  There  were  many  times  that  Merlin  held  him  day  and 
night  because  I  was  too  ill  to  hold  or  take  care  of  him.  In  fact,  I  was  in  the 
hospital  for  a  two-week  stretch  in  the  late  Fall  of  1 97  1 .  Merlin  not  only  took  care 
of  his  family,  but  his  Church  Education  responsibilities.  We  appreciated  Grandpa 
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Dora  and  Grandpa  William  (Bill)  coming  for  Christmas  that  year  in  Oklahoma. 
They  were  indeed  a  welcome  sight. 

Our  little  boy  walked  early,  at  about  nine  months.  He  made  friends  fast  with 
our  neighbors  across  the  street  —  the  Hardestys.  Their  cute  twin  girls,  about  5 
or  6  years  old,  loved  to  come  see  our  baby  boy. 

Along  with  challenges  are  always  special  memories.  We  had  both  that  year 
in  Oklahoma.  Following  our  return  trip  to  Idaho  in  the  late  Spring,  Doug  was 
sealed  to  us  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple  on  5  August  1972.  Our  relatives  and 
friends  were  there  on  this  special  occasion  giving  us  full  support  in  this  important 
ordinance  that  links  families  together  for  eternity.  Just  before  Doug  entered  the 
Sealing  Room,  we  could  hear  his  little  voice  humming,  humming.  He  was  now 
16  months  old  to  the  day. 

The  next  day,  6  August,  he  was  blessed  in  the  Ucon  Church  by  Merlin,  and 
was  officially  given  the  name  Douglas  William  Frei  by  which  he  would  be  known, 
and  also  on  the  records  of  the  Church. 

During  Doug's  very  early  years  —  from  about  1-1/2  forward  —  he  listened 
nonstop  to  scripture  stories.  He  was  often  sitting  by  our  stereo  record  player  with 
ear  phones  learning  and  listening  to  Book  of  Mormon  stories.  His  friend  was 
Zoram,  Laban's  servant,  who  swore  allegiance  to  Lehi  and  his  family.  Doug 
almost  wore  out  the  records  of  Winnie  the  Pooh  and  Tigger  and  The  Aristocats. 
I  always  made  a  cut-out  cake  for  both  boys'  grade  school  birthdays.  And  we 
usually  invited  their  cousins  —  Kate  and  Pat  Andrus,  Kelli,  Cori,  and  Shaunie 
Strom,  and  their  neighbors,  Brent  and  Charlie  Johnson  —  to  share  in  the 
celebration. 

Doug  was  baptized  on  5  May  1979  by  Merlin  and  was  confirmed  the  next 
day,  6  May,  also  by  Merlin.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  on  10  April  1983,  a 
Teacher  on  13  April  1985,  a  Priest  on  12  April  1987,  and  an  Elder  on  8  March 
1992.  Merlin  performed  each  of  these  ordinations.  Doug  received  his  Patriarchal 
Blessing  on  23  February  1992  at  the  hands  of  Patriarch  E.  Theron  Cox.  He  was 
endowed  on  5  June  1992  and  married  the  following  day,  6  June,  to  Margaret 
(Maggie)  Stratton  from  Ellensburg,  Washington,  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple. 

Doug  memorized  fast.  His  5th  grade  teacher  seemed  to  recognize  this  right 
away  and  assigned  him  a  very  long  poem,  "The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,"  to 
memorize  and  deliver  in  an  assembly.  We  knew  he  would  do  well  without  any 
hitch  with  memory.  He  read  extensively,  which  included  the  World  War  volumes 
in  our  home. 

As  his  mother,  I  counted  on  Doug's  help.  If  I  couldn't  figure  out  how 
something  worked,  I  knew  Doug  could.  In  many  ways,  his  intellectual  abilities  far 
surpassed  other  children  his  age.  My  challenge  was  motivating  him  in  his  school 
lessons.    He  did  very  well  at  the  studies  he  liked  and  wanted  to  do  well  at.    And 
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talking  about  things  he  liked,  Doug  enjoyed  Scouting  very  much.  He  was  well 
organized  in  his  backpacks  and  earned  many  awards  and  merit  badges. 

Whatever  Doug  has  set  his  mind  to  do,  he  has  done,  which  includes  many 
things:  learning  to  ride  a  bike  at  an  early  age;  participating  in  soft  ball  during  his 
grade  school  years;  playing  Church  ball  during  his  high  school  years;  running  high 
school  cross-country  track;  building  dog  houses  with  Greg  and  Merlin  to  earn 
money  and  learn  skills,  and  working  on  our  own  home  addition;  earning  his  own 
money  to  buy  a  car;  buying  a  "Black  Hills  Gold"  pearl  ring  for  me  when  he  was 
about  16;  getting  Greg  to  help  him  buy  a  dishwasher  for  me  when  he  was  about 
17;  graduating  from  Bonneville  High  School  in  the  Spring  of  1989;  attending 
Ricks  College;  working  at  Yellowstone  Log  Homes;  dating  and  marrying  Maggie 
Stratton;  working  to  become  a  police  officer,  which  included  graduating  from  the 
Police  Academy  in  Boise;  attending  training  classes  in  California  and  Washington, 
D.C.;  participating  in  downhill  bike  racing  in  Idaho,  Utah  and  California;  is  a 
member  of  the  Navy  Reserves  and  has  been  in  training  in  Utah,  Chicago,  and 
New  York  City.  He  has  been  employed  as  a  Pocatello  City  Police  Officer,  but  is 
now  serving  his  country  in  Kuwait  for  up  to  one  year,  or  more,  as  of  February 
2007. 

Doug  and  Maggie  are  the  parents  of  two  precious  daughters,  Danielle 
Katherine,  13  years  old  as  of  November  7,  2006,  and  Megan  Kimberly,  12  years 
old  on  March  9,  2007.  Doug  began  building  an  addition  onto  their  home  in 
Inkom,  Idaho  about  three  years  ago.  He  has  done  most  of  the  work  himself, 
including  all  the  electrical  and  plumbing  —  the  part  most  people  shy  away  from. 
He  worked  feverishly  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  2006-07  in  order  to  complete 
it  enough  so  it  would  be  livable  for  Maggie  and  the  girls  while  he's  serving  his 
country.   TAF 

Greg  Merlin  Frei 

Greg  was  born  in  the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  LDS  Hospital  on  8  May  1973.  He 
weighed  in  at  6  lb.  7  oz.  With  fair  skin  and  dark  hair  —  a  handsome  baby  boy. 
Miracles  always  follow  faith.  That  is  exactly  the  way  it  happened  that  Greg 
became  a  Frei.  It  was  the  faith  of  his  parents,  Alfred  Merlin  and  Therel  Andrus 
Frei,  pure  and  simple,  then  the  very  fact  that  Greg  was  to  be  in  our  family. 

We  awaited  with  excitement  as  we  were  united  with  this  precious  bundle  at 
our  home  in  Ucon  on  Friday  morning,  1 1  May  1973.  Our  gratitude  was  full  as 
we  thought  about  all  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  helping  Greg  to  come  to 
his  intended  and  eternal  family.  Dr.  Alden  Tall  and  Attorney  Lee  of  Rigby  were 
important  links  in  this  chain. 

Doug,  2  years  and  1  month  old,  now  had  a  special  baby  brother  to  enjoy. 
Greg  was  a  happy  baby.  He  was  always  smiling  when  he  awoke  or  was  awakened. 
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That  is,  when  he  didn't  have  colic.  He  loved  his  bottle,  and  loved,  also,  to  be 
cuddled  and  rocked.  Greg  was  easy  to  cuddle  since  he  enjoyed  tucking  his  tiny 
legs. 

He  was  only  6  weeks  old  when  we  drove  to  Utah  to  have  him  sealed  to  us  in 
the  Provo  Temple,  29  June  1973.  The  Idaho  Falls  Temple  was  closed  at  the  time 
for  repairs.  Provo  was  our  next  choice  because  Merlin's  employment  as  a 
Seminary  teacher  required  him  to  attend  BYU  every  other  Summer.  We  grew  to 
love  the  Provo  Temple,  as  well  as  the  many  choice  experiences  we  enjoyed  at 
BYU. 

Since  Portia  and  Ron  Morgan,  Greg's  aunt  and  uncle,  were  living  in  Utah, 
they  went  with  us  on  the  day  Greg  was  sealed  to  us.  What  a  joyous  occasion  it 
was  to  have  our  two  handsome,  little  boys  in  the  sealing  room  that  day  along  with 
our  family.   Thank  Heaven  for  little  boys,  and  for  special  memories. 

Greg  was  blessed  on  1  July  1973  in  the  Ucon  Church  by  Merlin,  and  was 
given  the  name  Greg  Merlin  Frei. 

When  Greg  was  a  little  boy,  Relief  society  was  held  on  a  Tuesday  or  a 
Thursday.  If  there  was  no  nursery,  I  knew  it  would  be  no  problem  to  have  Greg 
with  me  as  I  taught  a  lesson  or  simply  attended.  He  would  sit  very  quietly  — 
never  budging  from  his  seat,  but  would  take  in  every  thing  around  him.  He 
listened  and  observed.  And,  even  in  Church  at  this  early  age,  he  would  sit  Indian- 
style  at  times. 

Greg  was  three  years  old  when  he  was  on  his  cousin's  trampoline.  His  cousin 
was  older,  and,  of  course,  weighed  a  lot  more  than  our  little  three-year-old.  The 
next  thing  we  knew,  he  had  been  injured  and  was  being  brought  to  us.  His  injury 
was  a  broken  elbow,  in  the  growth  area  of  the  arm.  He  was  operated  on  and 
stayed  in  the  hospital  for  two  nights  the  first  time;  then,  during  the  second 
operation,  he  was  there  overnight. 

Since  Greg  had  previously  had  problems  with  his  other  arm,  a  bone  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist  kept  flipping  out  of  place  "at  the  drop  of  a  hat,"  I  was  a 
concerned  mother  and  wanted  to  be  protective  of  him,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  do  that.  I  decided  to  let  him  enjoy  doing  the  things  boys  generally  do  to  have 
fun,  whether  it  be  tumbling  or  wrestling  about  with  Merlin  and  Doug,  or  friends. 
We  took  him  back  often  to  have  his  broken  elbow  examined.  This  finally  became 
a  yearly  event  until  he  was  about  1 2  years  old.  And,  I  don't  remember  at  what  age 
his  other  arm  began  staying  in  place  on  its  own,  but  I  know  that  Merlin  got  really 
good  at  putting  the  bone  back  in  place  after  receiving  proper  instruction  from  the 
doctor  as  to  the  correct  procedure.  This  instruction  was  received  when  Greg  was 
just  a  baby. 

Greg  was  baptized  by  Merlin  on  6  June  1981  and  was  confirmed  the  next  day, 
7  June,  also  by  Merlin.   He  was  a  very  obedient  and  gentle  boy,  easy  to  get  along 
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with.  He  forgave  easily  and  showed  much  gratitude.  Greg  enjoyed  a  lot  going 
with  Merlin  to  the  seminary  building  after  hours  or  on  Saturday.  He  liked  to  pray 
and  said  some  really  special  prayers. 

Greg  entertained  our  family  by  saying  silly  things  or  by  making  up  fun  games 
and  stories.  He  liked  to  tease  his  family.  We  never  quite  knew  what  to  expect. 
He  loved  papers,  pencils,  and  everything  it  took  to  play  "bank."  When  he  was 
given  money,  he  didn't  usually  spend  it,  but  would  pay  his  tithing,  then  save  the 
rest.  The  desk  in  his  room  was  always  organized  and  everything  in  his  room  was 
always  in  its  proper  place.  He  loved  collections:  stamps,  coins,  hats,  trophies  he 
had  earned  in  BMX  racing,  etc.  When  he  organized  his  room  to  go  to  college  and 
on  a  mission,  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  take  and  how  he  wanted  to  store 
the  rest. 

Family  relationships  have  always  meant  a  lot  to  Greg.  He  remembers  his 
Grandfather  Andrus  though  only  three  years  old  when  Grandpa  passed  away. 
And  his  Grandmother  Andrus's  funeral  program  hung  above  his  bed  for  at  least 
two  years  after  her  passing. 

He  enjoyed  going  places  with  the  family.  After  both  Grandpas  passed  away, 
Grandma  Andrus  and  Grandma  Frei  were  often  invited  over  for  a  meal  at  our 
home,  or  we  took  them  places  with  us  in  the  car.  We  enjoyed  many  outings 
together.  For  example:  going  to  Rigby  Lake  for  a  cookout;  driving  to  Boise  for  a 
special  program  honoring  Grandpa  Andrus's  service  as  a  Senator  and 
Representative;  going  to  Vernal,  Utah  to  the  dinosaur  museum;  going  to  San 
Diego  to  Sea  World;  going  to  Great  Falls,  Montana;  driving  to  Jackson  Hole;  or 
to  Salt  Lake  City  Temple  Square;  Yellowstone  Park;  or  to  Idaho  Falls  for  a 
hamburger  or  pizza  or  a  movie. 

Christmas  caroling  with  all  of  the  Andrus  family  was  a  special  event,  and  also 
Andrus  family  reunions  overnight  in  the  mountains  in  July.  Going  to  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Frei's  was  a  common  occurrence  each  Sunday,  and  especially  after 
Grandpa  died. 

Greg  has  a  very  creative  mind,  so  enjoys  art  and  has  done  well  with  it.  He 
also  enjoys  photography  and  limousines.  He  bought  his  first  camera  with  money 
earned  painting  for  Sister  Hester  Devenport  —  our  dear  friend  and  neighbor.  He 
has  loved  limousines  from  the  time  he  was  young.  After  he  was  married,  he 
owned  his  own  successful  limousine  and  photography  business  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area  for  several  years. 

Some  of  his  accomplishments  include  attending  Especially  for  Youth  at  BYU 
in  Provo,  along  with  his  cousin,  Brad  Minty,  in  July  1990;  enjoying  scouting  and 
serving  on  staff;  attending  Karl  Malone's  basketball  camp;  winning  the  440  in  the 
District  high  school  track  meet,  and  went  on  to  State  in  Boise. 
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Greg  was  ordained  a  Deacon  on  12  May  1985,  a  Teacher  on  10  May  1987, 
and  a  Priest  on  21  May  1989.  He  graduated  from  Bonneville  LDS  Seminary  on 
29  May  1991,  and  from  Bonneville  High  School  on  Thursday,  6  June  1991.  He 
was  ordained  an  Elder  on  27  October  1991  and  attended  Ricks  College  during  the 
year  of  1991-92;  he  received  his  Temple  Endowment  on  20  May  1992  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  Temple;  he  received  a  mission  call  to  the  Houston  East  Texas  Mission, 
serving  from  June  1992-June  1994.  Greg  was  called  as  an  assistant  to  the  Mission 
President  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  mission. 

After  Greg's  mission,  he  immediately  had  knee  surgery  in  Idaho  Falls.  He 
returned  to  his  schooling  at  Ricks  and  his  work  there  while  still  on  crutches.  He 
graduated  from  Ricks  in  1994.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1994  that  he  dated 
Tamara  Hansen  from  Alvin,  Texas.  They  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
on  7  January  1995. 

Greg  works  for  the  Church  full-time  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  does  photography 
on  the  side.  He  and  Tammy  are  the  parents  of  three  wonderful  children:  Kyle 
Merlin,  age  10  on  25  November  2006;  Madison  Nicole,  age  7  on  1  April  2007; 
and  Tyler  Jordan,  age  4  on  29  September  2006.  A  fourth  child  will  join  their 
family  in  late  August  2007.  They  recently  built  a  lovely  new  home  in  Syracuse, 
Utah.   TAF 

Reed  Eldon  Andrus 

I  was  born  on  July  28,  1968  in  Provo,  Utah,  the  oldest  child  of  Rich  Andrus 
and  Mildred  "Millie"  Hart.  After  living  in  Provo  and  then  in  Eugene,  Oregon 
while  Dad  completed  law  school,  I  moved  with  my  parents  and  younger  sister, 
Cristine,  to  Rexburg,  Idaho.  While  in  Rexburg,  I  experienced:  (1)  the  arrival  of 
siblings  Teresa,  LaDawn,  Bryce,  Richard,  Jeff,  Shawn  and  Jason;  (2)  the 
destruction  and  rebuilding  of  Rexburg  as  a  result  of  the  1976  Teton  Dam  break; 
(3)  the  deaths  of  my  grandparents;  (4)  construction  of  our  family  home  in 
Hibbard;  and  (5)  an  opportunity  to  work  as  a  paperboy,  an  irrigation  pipe  mover, 
a  referee  and  a  lifeguard. 

I  attended  Hibbard  Elementary,  Washington  Elementary,  Madison  Junior 
High,  and  Madison  High.  While  in  high  school,  I  played  forward  on  the  varsity 
basketball  team  and  won  state  medals  in  track  and  cross  country.  I  also  played 
trombone  in  the  band.  There  I  met  my  future  wife,  Angela  Jenkins,  our  first  date 
being  a  Christmas  dance  in  December  of  1984.  Angela  and  I  both  graduated  with 
honors  from  Madison  High  in  June  1986. 

I  attended  Ricks  College  for  a  year  before  serving  a  two-year  LDS  Church 
mission  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  from  August  1987  through  August  L989. 
Though  it  required  significant  effort,  my  mission  was  an  enjoyable  one.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  under  President  Charles  Goo,  a  gentle,  soft-spoken  college 
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professor  from  Hawaii.  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  learn  Cantonese  Chinese  and 
help  several  individuals  join  the  Church. 

After  my  return  from  Hong  Kong,  I  completed  my  studies  at  Ricks  and  then 
transferred  to  BYU  in  January  1990.  I  completed  my  undergraduate  studies  at 
BYU  in  April  1991.  I  then  attended  the  BYU  Law  School,  graduating  with 
honors  in  April  1994. 

While  attending  BYU,  Angela  and  I  were  married.  Angela  is  the  second 
child  and  oldest  daughter  of  Vaughn  Jenkins  and  Linda  Ricks  Jenkins.  Our  oldest 
child,  Collin,  arrived  on  December  20,  1992,  a  couple  of  hours  after  my  final 
exam  in  a  Business  Associations  course.  Though  initially  an  average  sized  baby, 
Collin  showed  a  strong  affinity  for  food  and  quickly  grew. 

After  graduating  from  BYU,  our  little  family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  I  worked 
for  the  law  firm  of  Hopkins,  Roden,  Crockett,  Hansen  &  Hoopes,  PLLC,  while 
Angela  pursued  a  graduate  degree  from  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello.  Our 
second  son,  Brayden,  arrived  on  April  26,  1996,  a  few  hours  after  Angela 
defended  her  master's  thesis.  After  graduation,  Angela  began  work  as  a  therapist 
at  Ellis  Physical  Therapy  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  thereafter  began  to  work  as  the 
physical  therapist  for  the  Bonneville  School  District.  Our  third  child,  a  daughter 
named  Camille,  arrived  on  July  27,  1999. 

After  serving  as  the  leader  of  the  Idaho  State  Bar's  labor  and  employment 
section,  I  decided  in  2000  that  I  wanted  to  be  licensed  as  a  patent  lawyer,  so 
returned  to  night  school  at  Idaho  State  University.  I  completed  my  studies  and 
passed  the  patent  bar  exam  in  June  2002.  While  I  enjoyed  a  productive  and 
sometimes  intellectually  rewarding  law  practice  with  the  Hopkins  firm,  I  elected 
to  leave  the  firm  in  2004  and  moved  to  join  Dad  in  his  Rexburg  law  practice. 

Angela  and  I  enjoy  our  children.  As  of  March  2007,  Collin  is  a  6'2"  228- 
pound  blue-eyed,  eighth  grader  with  long  curly  blond  hair.  He  plays  the  piano  and 
excels  in  sports.  He  led  his  junior  high  basketball  team  and  helped  his  youth 
football  teams  to  a  43-2  record  and  four  league  championships  during  his  5  years 
of  youth  football.  His  favorite  subject  in  school  is  biology.  A  lanky,  brown-haired 
fifth  grader,  Brayden  also  plays  the  piano,  football  and  basketball.  His  favorite 
pastime  is  reading.  A  slender  strawberry  blond  second  grader,  Camille  enjoys 
playing  the  piano,  painting,  gymnastics  and  swimming.  Her  favorite  pastime  is 
art. 

We  have  also  enjoyed  our  opportunities  for  service  in  the  Church.  I  have 
served  as  a  Scoutmaster,  Young  Mens'  President,  Elders  Quorum  President,  and 
a  member  of  the  High  Priest  Group  leadership.  My  favorite  callings  have  always 
involved  working  with  the  youth.  Angela  is  a  Primary  President  and  has 
previously  served  in  both  the  Young  Womens'  program  and  Relief  Society.  Her 
favorite  place  to  serve  is  in  the  nursery.  Collin  and  I  have  additionally  enjoyed  her 
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service  in  the  nursery  as  it  has  enabled  us  easier  access  to  treats  and  other 
foodstuffs  during  lengthy  Church  meetings. 

While  I  feel  satisfaction  from  my  own  past  professional,  academic  and 
athletic  successes,  my  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  my  family  relationships  and 
in  watching  members  of  my  family  succeed.  I'm  most  appreciative  to  Angela,  my 
children,  parents  and  siblings  for  the  rich  life  I  have  thus  far  experienced  as  a 
result  of  my  associations  with  them. 

Cristine  Andrus  Walters 

I  was  born  in  Eugene,  Oregon  August  29,  1970  to  G.  Rich  and  Mildred 
(Millie)  Andrus.  My  dad  was  in  law  school  at  the  time,  and  when  he  graduated, 
my  parents  moved  to  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

My  earliest  memory  was  a  little  rental  home  on  South  3rd  East  in  Rexburg 
where  we  lived  until  I  was  about  3  years  old.  I  remember  several  things  about  this 
house,  including  a  clown  birthday  cake,  standing  outside  with  the  2  neighbor  boys, 
and  jumping  on  the  bed  with  my  older  brother,  Reed.  I  vaguely  remember  riding 
a  tricycle  down  the  sidewalk  with  the  boys. 

When  I  was  three,  my  parents  bought  a  small  trailer  in  Hibbard  on  8  acres 
with  the  hopes  of  building  a  home  some  day.  We  lived  there  until  I  was  almost 
8  years  old,  and  I  have  many  good  memories  of  that  place.  By  the  time  we  moved 
into  the  house,  there  were  5  of  us  kids  sharing  one  little  bedroom.  I  don't  ever 
remember  feeling  cramped  for  space  or  neglected,  but  do  remember  the  floor  heat 
vents  that  we  loved  to  sit  over  in  the  mornings  to  warm  up  and  fill  our  pajamas 
with  the  blowing  air. 

I  remember  the  Teton  Dam  Flood  of  1976  and  going  to  stay  with  different 
relatives  in  Ucon  and  Wyoming  while  Mom  and  Dad  helped  with  the  cleanup. 
When  we  moved  from  the  trailer  to  the  "new"  house,  Mom  tells  me  that  I  was 
crying  the  day  they  came  to  take  the  trailer  away  because  I  thought  "we  had  so 
much  fun  in  the  trailer." 

I  did  love  growing  up  in  Hibbard.  We  had  a  large  garden  and  yard,  so  during 
the  summer  there  was  always  a  lot  of  weeding  and  other  not-so-fun  jobs  to  do. 
However,  there  was  also  plenty  of  time  to  be  creative  and  build  forts  and  other 
things  outside.  As  a  teenager,  the  only  thing  I  remember  not  liking  was  living  so 
far  away  from  my  friends.  I  think  I've  always  been  a  country  girl,  though,  because 
I  love  my  space  and  live  in  the  country  now.  Having  a  big  yard  and  quiet  space 
especially  becomes  more  important  to  me  the  older  I  get. 

I  went  to  Kindergarten  in  the  old  school  off  Main  Street  in  Rexburg  that  I 
think  was  later  torn  down  due  to  structural  problems.     First  grade  through    V 
grades   were  at  Hibbard  Elementary  School,   then  4     and   5      grades  were   at 
Kennedy  School  in  Rexburg;  6th  grade  was  at  the  old  Washington  school  that  was 
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also  later  torn  down  and  where  Broulims'  grocery  store  now  sits.  I  went  to  7lh 
through  91  grades  in  the  OLD  Madison  Junior  High  building  on  Main  Street. 
(The  same  building  my  Mom  went  to  junior  high  school  in  which  will  finally  be 
retired  in  the  next  few  years.)  Finally,  I  attended  Madison  High  School.  I  was 
lucky  to  almost  always  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  good  influences  on  me. 

Although  I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  I  probably  led  a  fairly  sheltered  life, 
but  it  has  enabled  me  as  an  adult  to  trust  people  and  be  open  to  relationships  that 
I  may  otherwise  be  skeptical  of.  I  am  glad  my  parents  had  some  thoughts  that 
were  different  from  the  norm  in  this  small  town  full  of  "Mormon  culture." 

I  always  had  a  desire  to  get  a  college  education  and  spend  some  time  away 
from  Rexburg.  I  went  to  college  many  places  including  Ricks  College,  small  stints 
at  University  of  Utah  and  Utah  State  University,  then  finished  my  graduate  degree 
at  Northern  Arizona  University  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  I  obtained  a  Master's  degree 
in  Physical  Therapy  from  N.A.U.  in  May  1994.  College  was  full  of  wonderful 
memories  and  many  more  great  friends.  I  still  stay  in  touch  with  many  of  the 
people  I  met  during  my  years  in  these  various  locations.  Graduate  school  was  a 
growing  experience  and  very  rewarding.  I  had  a  small  class  of  40  students  that  I 
spent  three  years  with  studying  hard,  exploring  the  mountains  around  Flagstaff, 
socializing  (though  not  much),  and  making  yet  more  lasting  relationships. 

After  college,  I  accepted  my  first  job  in  Provo,  Utah  in  a  private  outpatient 
clinic.  I  was  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Ghana,  Africa  with  a 
medical  humanitarian  aid  team  in  January  1996  and  had  an  amazing  experience. 
1  will  forever  be  changed  by  my  experiences  there  and  will  never  take  for  granted 
the  comforts  of  life  I  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  After  several  years,  I  changed 
jobs,  bought  my  first  house  and  continued  living  in  Provo. 

A  few  years  after  moving  to  Provo,  1  met  the  man  who  would  later  become 
my  husband,  Christopher  Walters.  We  were  friends  for  four  years,  dated  for  one 
year,  and  were  married  in  the  Mount  Timpanogos  Temple  on  December  4,  1999. 

During  my  time  living  and  working  in  Utah,  I  began  running  marathons  and 
participating  in  triathlons.  I  thought  the  first  marathon  would  also  be  the  last,  but 
I  was  addicted.  Running  has  been  an  important  part  of  my  life  and  I  have  formed 
lasting  friendships  with  the  people  I've  been  able  to  run  with  over  the  years. 

In  March  2001,  a  wonderful  job  opportunity  arose  in  Ashton,  Idaho,  so  we 
sold  our  home  in  Provo  and  moved  within  two  weeks.  We  bought  a  home  several 
months  later  in  the  Burton  area  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

After  trying  unsuccessfully  for  several  years  to  start  our  family,  Chris  and  1 
underwent  fertility  treatment  and  were  eventually  able  to  have  our  son,  Alexander 
Jerome,  born  November  3,  2005.  He  is  the  love  of  our  lives  and  has  been  such  a 
cute,  joyful  little  boy.    In  January  2007,  we  underwent  a  second  cycle  of  in  vitro 
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fertilization  and  are  now  expecting  twins  in  October  of  this  year.   (Britta  and  Cole 
Christopher  arrived  on  September  25.) 

Chris  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful  life  together  this  far,  have  been  able  to 
travel,  hike,  mountain  bike,  work,  and  play  together.  We  look  forward  to  raising 
our  family  for  the  next  many  years. 

Teresa  Andrus  Cochran 

I  was  born  June  6,  1972  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  to  G.  Rich  and  Millie  Hart 
Andrus.  I  was  the  3r  of  9  children,  and  I  lived  my  first  18  years  in  Rexburg.  I 
started  playing  the  piano  in  the  1st  grade  and  started  playing  the  cello  in  4th  grade. 
I  was  much  more  gifted  at  the  cello,  but  I  preferred  the  piano,  even  though  I 
would  never  be  that  good.  I  also  took  some  ballet  lessons  from  6th  grade  through 
my  junior  year  of  high  school,  which  I  think  helped  me  develop  some  grace  and 
poise.  In  7"  grade,  I  started  running  track,  initially  400s,  and  when  I  was  a 
sophomore,  I  added  cross  country.  I  was  never  a  very  fast  runner,  always  middle- 
of'the'pack,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  In  cross  country,  I  was  usually  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th 
runner  from  our  team,  and  I  enjoyed  trying  to  be  the  5l  one  as  much  as  possible. 
In  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  I  dropped  track,  cross  country  and  ballet  because 
I  was  working  part-time  and  I  also  was  one  of  the  yearbook  editors  and  a  Senior 
Class  Officer.  I  was  very  busy  and  really  enjoyed  high  school,  although  I  was  very 
happy  to  move  on  once  it  was  over.  My  parents  sacrificed  much  for  their  children, 
and  I  didn't  fully  appreciate  those  sacrifices  until  I  became  an  adult.  I  respect  the 
things  they  taught  me  and  the  comforts  they  gave  up  so  their  children  could  have 
music  lessons  and  other  cultural  opportunities. 

After  graduating  from  Madison  High  School,  I  left  on  a  scholarship  to  Utah 
State  University,  where  I  started  out  with  a  Journalism  major  and  a  Political 
Science  minor.  I  liked  the  PoliSci  classes  so  much  that  after  my  freshman  year, 
I  switched  majors.  While  at  USU,  I  played  the  cello  in  the  Utah  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  I  studied  with  Dr.  Jim  McWhorter,  who 
was  very  intimidating  (which  encouraged  me  to  practice  often).  My  sophomore 
year  (1991),  I  had  an  acquaintance  who  had  spent  time  in  Taiwan  teaching 
English.  His  stories  got  me  thinking  about  how  much  I  would  like  to  do 
something  similar.  At  the  time  I  had  been  studying  French  as  part  of  the 
certificate  program  in  International  Relations.  I  knew  I  didn't  want  to  focus  a 
career  on  Africa  or  France,  so  I  was  looking  to  learn  another  language.  My  older 
brother,  Reed,  was  a  law  student  at  BYU  at  the  time,  and  he  nosed  around  the 
language  department  there  for  me  and  got  some  information  about  a  program  in 
Russia  that  had  just  started  where  BYU  students  were  teaching  English  to  students 
in  nursery  schools  (daycares).  I  contacted  the  professor,  and  before  I  knew  it,  I 
was  on  the  way  to  Russia  to  teach  English.    I  knew  about   10  words  in  Russian 
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before  I  went.  Dr.  McKee,  the  professor  who  organized  the  program,  asked  me 
if  I  had  a  friend  who  might  like  to  teach  as  well,  and,  of  course,  my  little  sister, 
LaDawn,  came  to  mind.  She  was  a  student  at  Ricks  College  and  had  actually 
studied  some  Russian.  It  was  a  life-changing  experience.  I  could  write  chapters 
on  all  the  experiences  we  had  and  things  I  learned  there.  We  were  there  shortly 
after  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed,  and  it  was  an  incredible  piece  of  history  that  we 
witnessed. 

After  returning  to  U  SU  in  January  1 993 , 1  was  a  fish  out  of  water  and  trying 
to  figure  out  what  my  next  steps  should  be.  That's  when  I  felt  I  should  submit 
mission  papers,  something  I  had  never  before  considered.  I  left  for  the  MTC  in 
June  1993,  and  in  September  I  headed  for  the  Ukraine  Donetsk  Mission.  My 
mission  was  a  wonderful  experience  that  shaped  my  life  and  character.  I  dream 
of  the  day  when  I  can  go  back  to  Dnipropetrovsk  and  Donetsk  and  visit  old 
friends.  After  my  mission,  I  returned  to  USU  and  finished  out  my  last  5  quarters, 
graduating  in  June  2006  with  a  BA  in  Political  Science,  with  a  certificate  in 
International  Relations  and  minors  in  Russian  and  Journalism.  I  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.  later  that  summer  to  start  a  graduate  program  in  International 
Affairs  at  George  Washington  University.  I  loved  Washington,  D.C.  from  the 
moment  I  first  visited  it  prior  to  coming  to  school.  I  had  adored  Logan,  but 
Washington  felt  like  home  to  me,  much  like  the  cities  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  had. 
I  graduated  with  my  master's  degree  in  May  1998  with  the  graduation  ceremony 
on  the  Ellipse  in  the  shadow  of  the  White  House  and  the  Washington  Monument. 
D.C.  will  always  feel  like  home  to  me,  possibly  more  than  any  other  place  I  have 
lived. 

While  in  grad  school,  I  met  Andrew  Phillip  Cochran  in  the  Colonial  Ward, 
a  singles'  branch  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  was  my  home 
teacher;  otherwise,  we  may  never  have  met.  We  were  married  August  9,  1997  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  He  is  the  oldest  of  8  children  and  his  father  was  a  naval 
officer,  so  he  moved  quite  a  bit  as  a  child.  Most  of  his  formative  years  were  spent 
in  California  and  Hawaii,  but  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  Kent,  a  suburb  of 
Seattle.  He  went  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  university  in  Troy,  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Materials  Engineering.  He 
was  a  yong  naval  officer  when  we  met,  working  for  the  Department  of 
Defense/Department  of  Energy's  Naval  Reactors  program.  We  lived  in  Arlington, 
Virginia  for  the  first  3-1/2  years  of  our  marriage.  Andy  worked  for  Naval 
Reactors  the  entire  time,  and  I  worked  in  international  development,  first  with  a 
nonprofit  agency  and  later  with  the  Department  of  Treasury.  I  enjoyed  using  mv 
education  and  traveling  back  to  Ukraine,  to  Croatia,  and  to  Armenia  with  my  job 
at  Treasury.   Those  were  experiences  I  wouldn't  trade. 
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In  January  2001,  we  moved  to  Washington  State,  where  Andy  had 
transferred  with  his  job  to  the  Naval  Reactor  Representative  Office  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  While  there,  I  worked  for  the  local  government,  and  our 
son,  Kolya  Andrew,  was  born  on  January  25,  2002.  He  has  been  an  energetic  and 
sweet  boy  since  the  day  he  was  born.  At  this  writing,  he  is  five  and  amazes  us 
with  his  inquisitive  mind  and  kind  acts.  To  our  great  surprise,  Andy  was 
transferred  to  the  Idaho  Branch  Office  of  Naval  Reactors  in  April  2003.  We  lived 
in  Idaho  Falls  for  just  over  2-1/2  years,  and  we  loved  our  time  there,  particularly 
because  we  were  able  to  be  close  to  family.  Our  daughter,  Kalina  Bree,  was  born 
September  7,  2005  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  we  put  our  house  on  the  market  2  weeks 
later  in  preparation  for  our  move  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  We  left  Idaho  two 
days  after  Christmas  2005.  We  are  currently  living  in  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
I  anticipate  we  will  be  here  for  a  while.  Kalina  is  a  busy  little  toddler  now,  and  she 
and  Kolya  are  best  play  buddies.  We  look  forward  to  whatever  adventures  life 
brings  us  next. 

LaDawn  Andrus  Cook 

Over  thirty-three  years  ago  (September  4,  1973),  my  earth  life  began  when 
I  was  born  to  Rich  and  Millie  Andrus  at  a  small  town  hospital  in  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
a  wind-swept  town  on  the  Snake  River  Plain.  In  this  small  town  I  spent  my 
childhood  and  youth.  I  felt  loved  and  never  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  a  great,  big, 
wonderful  family.  I  was  the  fourth  child  and  last  girl  in  a  family  that  eventually 
included  nine  children  and  numerous  cousins  on  both  Mom's  side  and  Dad's. 
Being  part  of  a  big  family  was  wonderful  and  difficult.  There  was  always  someone 
around  to  play  with  or  work  with,  but  I  remember  being  teased  and  bossed  plenty, 
and  there  was  always  someone  who  could  outdo  me  in  any  given  activity. 

As  a  little  girl  I  had  strawberry  blonde  hair  and  extremely  fair  skin.  Mom 
made  many  clothes  for  me  and  my  siblings.  My  sisters  had  many  matching 
nightgowns  and  dresses  over  the  years.  In  later  childhood,  I  learned  to  sew  and 
made  some  clothing  for  myself  as  a  teenager.  Sewing  is  something  I  do  rarely  now, 
but  when  needed  it  is  a  wonderful  skill  to  have.  My  timidity  during  childhood 
(and  even  into  adulthood)  was  debilitating.  I  was  so  shy,  school  was  especially 
difficult.  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  in  front  of  the  class.  One  day  when  I  was  in 
kindergarten  or  first  grade,  I  fell  on  the  playground  and  scraped  my  knee.  I  hid  in 
a  closet  and  wouldn't  let  anyone  help  me,  but  my  sister,  Teresa,  who  was  just  one 
year  ahead  of  me  in  school,  but  who  was  very  independent.  On  another  occasion, 
I  didn't  know  which  bus  line  lead  to  my  bus,  so  I  started  crying  and  tried  to  ask 
Teresa,  she  helped  me  but  later  confessed  she  was  very  embarrassed  bv  her 
crybaby  sister.  Even  in  high  school  Teresa  was  a  huge  support  to  me  at  school.  As 
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a  sophomore  in  high  school,  she  included  me  in  her  group  of  junior  friends.  This 
year  may  have  been  my  favorite  year  of  high  school. 

In  first  grade  I  performed  in  a  school  musical  as  a  dancing  snowflake.  My 
mom  had  made  me  a  beautiful  white  dress  (which  I  spilled  grape  juice  on  later, 
but  that  is  another  story.)  My  dad  saw  something  in  me  during  that  performance 
and  suggested  that  I  take  dance  lessons.  This  was  unusual,  because  my  three  older 
siblings  all  started  to  learn  piano  at  this  age.  I  danced  all  the  way  through  high 
school  and  regret  that  I  didn't  have  confidence  to  do  more  with  it  in  college. 
Because  of  my  involvement  in  ballet  and  tap,  I  didn't  start  piano  lessons  until 
fourth  grade,  but  I  still  must  have  enjoyed  playing.  I  learned  to  play  well  enough 
that  I  tried  out  for  a  piano  scholarship  at  Ricks  College,  but  they  told  me  they 
wouldn't  give  scholarship  to  a  local  student,  so  I  decided  not  to  do  much  with 
piano  in  college  either.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  a 
music  geek  anyway.  To  this  day  piano  is  a  delightful  piece  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  teaching  many  students  of  my  own  over  the  years. 

More  of  my  childhood  memories  include  the  trampoline,  garden,  paper  route, 
and  family  hikes.  We  didn't  get  the  trampoline  until  I  was  ten  or  so,  but  I  loved 
it.  I  learned  to  do  flips,  which  I  can  still  do  to  this  day,  but  my  older  body  feels  it 
a  little  more.  In  fifth  grade  I  got  a  paper  route  and  was  responsible  to  deliver 
papers  six  days  a  week.  I  also  got  braces  this  year.  By  sixth  grade  I  really  felt  like 
an  ugly  child,  as  many  kids  do  at  this  age,  I  remember  cutting  off  my  beautiful 
long  eyelashes,  because  they  looked  like  spider  legs  with  no  makeup  on.  My 
mother  was  horrified  and  told  me  they  would  never  grow  back.  Luckily  they  did 
grow  back  and  I  have  two  sons  now  with  lovely  long  eyelashes  as  well.  Summer 
mornings  were  spent  mowing  the  lawn,  podding  peas,  or  snapping  beans.  In  the 
afternoon  I  would  pedal  my  bike  to  town,  usually  with  Teresa  or  Bruie,  to  do  our 
paper  routes.  On  hot  summer  days,  it  was  always  a  treat  to  stop  at  Food  Center 
for  an  ice  cream  bar,  dip  our  feet  in  the  canal  on  the  way  home,  or  both.  Summers 
also  included  hikes  and  camping.  I  always  loved  to  find  interesting  trees  or  rocks 
where  I  could  pose  and  Dad  could  get  a  picture.  There  was  plenty  of  teasing  that 
went  along  with  my  fetish. 

By  sixth  grade  I  started  going  to  school  in  town  at  Washington  elementary 
school.  I  also  switched  from  violin  to  viola  and  started  studying  with  a  private 
viola  teacher:  Mrs.  Romney.  After  school  each  day,  I  would  walk  to  Grandma 
Hart's  house  and  do  homework,  paper  route,  and  practicing.  Some  days  I  had 
after-school  activities  like  track  or  dance.  Most  days  I  waited  at  Grandma's  house 
until  my  dad  picked  me  up  on  his  way  home  from  work.  By  high  school  I  would 
drive  with  Teresa  or  Bruie  to  the  school  and  usually  travel  home  together  after  all 
our  activities.  I  learned  to  work  hard  as  a  child  and  this  is  something  I  appreciate 
to  this  day. 
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In  1991,  I  graduated  from  Madison  High  School  in  Rexburg.  I  didn't  have 
grand  expectations  for  myself  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this  was  because  of  a  lack  of 
confidence.  I  immediately  started  college.  After  my  freshman  year  of  college  I 
went  to  Russia  to  teach  English  to  preschoolers  with  a  group  from  BYU.  This  was 
a  great  time.  I  was  finally  exposed  to  a  very  new  culture  and  experience.  Teresa 
was  also  in  the  group,  so  once  again  my  older  sister  was  my  support.  After 
returning  from  Russia,  1  continued  to  sing  in  the  Concert  Choir  at  Ricks  and  then 
transferred  to  BYU  in  the  fall  of  1993.  The  summer  of  1994,  1  traveled  to  Kiev, 
Ukraine  alone  where  I  lived  with  a  native  family.  This  was  an  incredibly  fun 
summer  for  many  reasons.  1  was  really  lucky  to  get  to  travel  to  Donetsk  and  spend 
a  few  days  with  Teresa  as  a  missionary.  1  fell  in  love  with  Russia  and  continued 
my  studies  of  history,  graduating  from  BYU  in  1995.  College  was  life-changing 
for  me  having  traveled  abroad  several  times  during  those  years.  If  I  had  one  regret, 
I  wish  I  had  played  just  a  bit  more.  I  stressed  about  grades  and  life  in  general  and 
this  detracted  somewhat  from  the  total  college  experience. 

After  graduating  from  college,  I  served  a  mission  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
This  was  a  very  hard,  but  very  rewarding,  opportunity.  Upon  returning  I  was  met 
at  the  SLC  airport  by  a  darling  boy  (Zach  Cook)  from  Alaska  who  had 
corresponded  with  me  on  and  off  for  several  years.  We  were  engaged  seven 
months  later  and  married  August  21,  1997  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

Over  the  next  eight  months,  Zach  completed  his  MBA  degree  at  BYU  and 
I  completed  my  student  teaching.  In  June  of  1998  we  moved  to  Wichita,  Kansas, 
where  Zach  started  work  at  Koch  Industries,  and  I  taught  at  Derby  High  School 
and  started  grad  school  at  Wichita  State.  Unfortunately,  our  time  in  Wichita  was 
short,  and  we  soon  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  Zach  took  a  job  with 
Procter  &  Gamble.  Our  first  child,  Joshua  Fielding,  was  born  in  Ohio.  Three  years 
later,  wanting  to  move  west,  we  moved  to  California.  Zach  currently  works  for 
Amgen  Inc.  and  I  am  mom  and  teacher.  Jeremy  Andrus  was  born  in  California 
during  November  2002. 

The  life  given  to  me  is  beautiful  and  I  hope  to  give  back  as  much. 

Bryce  Robert  Andrus 

Born  to  Rich  and  Millie  Andrus  on  January  9,  1976  at  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  I  was  the  5,h  child  in  a  family  o(  nine.  Growing  up 
in  a  little  town  in  Idaho  had  a  large  impact  on  who  I  have  become.  My  childhood 
was  a  time  of  freedom  and  exploration.  Having  four  little  brothers  and  a  horde  of 
|neighbors  that  were  around  our  ages  made  for  some  fun  times  building  bike 
jumps,  catching  frogs  and  fish  in  the  local  ditches  and  canals,  building  snow  forts, 
Isledding,  and  a  variety  of  other  outdoor  activities.  In  second  grade  our  elementary 
|school  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  heavy  winter  snow,  and  for  some  reason  this 
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event  intrigued  me.  I  became  fascinated  with  building  and  bridge  design  and  spent 
a  lot  of  time  reading  about  the  famous  bridges  of  the  world  and  the  skyscrapers  of 
far  flung  cities  across  the  world.  However,  my  best  memories  of  childhood  were 
of  time  spent  camping  and  hiking  in  the  Teton  Range,  greater  Yellowstone,  and 
the  central  Idaho  mountains. 

I  attended  school  in  the  Madison  School  District  through  high  school 
graduation  in  1994.  Starting  in  6l  grade  I  had  an  after  school  paper  route  that  I 
did  until  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school.  I  also  worked  summers  moving  pipe 
in  fields  of  local  farmers,  and  eventually  spent  my  summers  life-guarding  and 
teaching  swimming  lessons.  During  my  junior  high  and  high  school  years,  I 
developed  a  love  for  running.  I  ran  track  and  cross  country  every  year  until  I  left 
for  college.  During  my  freshman  year  of  high  school  I  was  part  of  the  seven- 
member  State  championship  x-country  team  for  the  largest  school  in  Idaho.  I 
played  the  piano  from  2n  grade  through  12'  grade,  and  had  the  chance  to  perform 
with  my  brother  Richard  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Piano  teachers  would  go 
crazy  when  two  high  school  boys  would  get  up  on  stage  and  rip  out  a  duet 
together. 

In  1994,  I  enrolled  at  Ricks  College  as  a  civil  engineering  major.  The 
following  spring  I  left  to  serve  an  LDS  mission  in  the  Arkansas  Little  Rock 
Mission.  I  developed  a  love  for  springtime  in  the  southern  U.S.  while  serving  in 
the  grater  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  areas.  I  returned  to  Ricks  in  the  spring  of 
1997  and  graduated  the  following  spring  with  an  associate's  degree  in  chemistry. 
I  mostly  tolerated  my  time  at  Ricks,  eager  to  get  to  a  university  to  pursue  my 
education  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  fall  of  1998,  after  evaluating  colleges  in 
Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  I  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Idaho  in 
Moscow.  I  LOVED  my  time  in  Moscow.  UI  was  a  great  school  to  be  a  part  of 
despite  the  lack  of  support  for  education  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  I  graduated  from 
UI  with  bachelor  degrees  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  in  2000.  While 
at  UI,  I  spent  my  summer  breaks  doing  research  at  the  National  Eye  Institute  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Researching  at  the  NIH 
was  a  premier  experience,  and  I  worked  with  several  renowned,  cutting-edge 
biotech  researchers  in  Bethesda,  and  at  sister  labs  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  August  of  2000  I  moved  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Reno,  Nevada  to 
begin  Medical  School  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  I  spent  two  grueling  years  in 
Reno  before  moving  to  Las  Vegas  to  complete  my  last  two  clinical  years  of  medical 
school.  While  in  Reno,  I  fell  in  love  with  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  northern  Sierras. 
The  heat  and  chaos  of  Vegas  grew  on  me  and  I  sometimes  miss  those  sunny  warm 
days  in  January  at  Red  Rock  Canyon  that  I  got  to  enjoy  every  once  in  a  while. 
Despite  working  100-plus  hour  weeks  during  my  clinical  rotations,  I  saw  a  huge 
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amount  of  pathology  that  students  at  many  other  medical  schools  never  see.    I 
graduated  from  medical  school  in  May  of  2004. 

Following  my  time  in  Las  Vegas,  I  moved  to  Spokane,  Washington,  and  spent 
a  year  working  as  a  resident  intern  at  Sacred  Heart  Medical  Center.  Internship 
was  a  year  filled  with  long  hours  and  frequent  calls,  but  I  really  enjoyed  my  time 
in  Spokane.  The  medical  community  in  Spokane  was  more  laid  back  and  less 
toxic  than  that  of  Las  Vegas.  While  in  Spokane  I  decided  that  rather  than 
continue  residency  in  ophthalmology  I  would  pursue  a  career  as  an 
anesthesiologist.  This  required  me  to  take  a  year  outside  the  hospital  until  I  could 
start  my  anesthesia  training.  I  took  a  job  as  a  medical  editor/website  developer  for 
a  medical  information  technology  company  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  time  I 
spent  in  Denver  was  incredible.  What  a  great  city!  The  Front  Range  of  the 
Rockies  is  beautiful  and  Colorado  is  full  of  educated,  healthy  people.  I  was  able 
to  enjoy  all  that  outdoor  Colorado  has  to  offer.  Everyone  should  experience  a 
sunset  over  the  Rockies  in  Colorado. 

In  June  2006  I  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York  to  complete  my  anesthesia 
residency  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  I  am  currently  working  long,  stressful 
hours  in  Rochester,  and  hope  to  move  back  to  the  West  when  I  complete  my 
residency. 

Despite  my  vagabond  lifestyle  for  the  last  several  years,  I  tried  not  to  stray 
from  those  core  ideals  my  parents  have  done  such  a  great  job  of  demonstrating  for 
me  since  I  was  a  child.  I  have  an  incredible  family.  My  parents  are  rock  solid, 
honest,  and  generous  people  who  always  taught  us  to  respect  all  people  and  to 
reverence  the  beauty  of  nature.  My  siblings  are  bright,  talented,  and  loving 
people.  I  continue  to  love  the  outdoors,  I  love  learning,  and  I  am  still  fascinated 
with  bridges.  During  the  past  decade  I  have  traveled  many  roads,  made  many 
friends,  and  have  gained  a  huge  appreciation  for  those  quiet,  simple  days  from 
childhood  back  in  small  town  Idaho. 

Richard  Hyrum  Andrus 

I  was  born  in  the  old  Madison  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  on  July 
28,  1978.  As  a  kid  growing  up  in  Hibbard,  we  never  had  a  shortage  o( 
entertainment.  We  played  in  the  sandbox,  swam  in  the  irrigation  ditch,  played  in 
the  neighbor's  barn,  made  mud  pies,  went  golf  ball  hunting  at  Teton  Lakes  Golf 
Course,  rode  our  bikes  three  miles  each  way  to  "Mother  Hibbard's"  to  spend  an\ 
change  we  managed  to  save  for  a  "penny  candy  run,"  shot  sling  shots  at  the 
neighbor's  cows  (until  we  would  get  caught),  caught  fish  in  the  ditch,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

In  1983,  I  began  my  formal  education  at  Hibbard  Elementary  School.    For 
some  reason,  whenever  my  older  brother,  Bryce,  and  I  attended  the  same  school 
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at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  school  would  collapse  from  the  weight  of  too 
much  snow.  The  first  collapse  occurred  at  the  old  Hibbard  School.  The  second 
occurred  at  Madison  High  School.  After  elementary  school,  I  attended  sixth  grade 
in  the  Washington  School  on  Main  Street  in  Rexburg.  Sixth  grade  was  supposed 
to  serve  as  a  transition  of  sorts.  For  the  first  time,  I  had  separate  "periods"  in 
different  classrooms  with  different  teachers,  and  I  had  my  own  locker.  I  spent 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  Madison  Junior  High. 

While  growing  up,  Mom  and  Dad  taught  us  many  things,  but  most 
importantly,  they  taught  us  to  love  music,  value  education  and  hard  work,  and  the 
need  to  have  a  functioning  substantive  testimony  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  My 
first  paying  job  entailed  delivering  newspapers  for  the  Post  Register  in  Rexburg. 
Each  day  after  I  finished  my  paper  route  I  would  return  to  my  Grandma  Hart's 
house  and  wait  until  my  dad  finished  work  and  could  take  me  home.  During  the 
wait,  I  would  read  every  article  in  the  paper,  which  I  believe  served  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  desire  to  know  about  the  world  outside  of  Rexburg  and  understand  other 
cultures  and  perspectives.  My  paper  route  also  had  a  downside  -  it  taught  me  how 
many  different  ways  a  bike  could  lose  traction  on  ice  and  snow  when  it  was  laden 
with  a  heavy  newspaper  bag.  My  other  teenage  jobs  included  moving  irrigation 
pipe,  lifeguarding  and  teaching  swimming  lessons  at  the  old  city  pool  at  Porter 
Park,  working  at  Little  Caesars  Pizza,  making  and  installing  custom  cabinets,  and 
any  other  odd  job  that  came  along.  I  am  indebted  to  my  parents  for  the  many 
years  of  music  lessons  they  provided,  including  piano,  viola  (even  though  my  viola 
career  came  to  a  crashing  halt  when  I  sat  on  my  instrument  in  the  eighth  grade), 
organ,  voice,  and  guitar. 

My  extremely  shy  and  awkward  junior  high  years  segued  into  my  extremely 
loud  and  obnoxious  high  school  years.  I  kept  busy  running  cross  country  and 
track.  I  performed  above  average,  but  never  excelled.  Those  early  running  years, 
however,  gave  me  the  love  of  outdoor  activity.  Since  high  school,  I  have 
completed  several  Olympic  length  triathlons,  a  marathon,  and  an  adventure  race 
somewhere  in  Wyoming  (the  term  "adventure  race'  is  something  of  a  misnomer 
because  it  was  the  closest  thing  to  a  death  march  I  have  ever  experienced).  I  have 
also  loved  getting  into  the  outdoors  and  climbing  mountains.  Mom  and  Dad 
would  always  take  us  hiking  during  the  summer.  (It  was  probably  an  inexpensive 
way  for  them  to  entertain  nine  kids.)  I  still  love  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
peak  and  look  around. 

During  my  Freshman  year  of  high  school,  my  brother  Jeff,  and  sister  Cristine, 
and  I  decided  to  go  to  Kelly  Canyon  and  teach  ourselves  to  snowboard,  which  the 
mainstream  really  had  not  yet  accepted  as  a  sport.  We  thought  it  could  not  be 
that  hard  to  learn.  Cris  and  Jeff  already  knew  how  to  ski,  and  we  had  seen  other 
people  snowboard.  It  was  a  lot  harder  than  it  looked,  though.  After  experiencing 
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near  whiplash  thirty  or  forty  times  that  first  day,  one  would  think  that  I  would 
have  given  it  up,  but  I  didn't  and  I  haven't.  During  my  undergrad  years  at  Utah 
State,  I  tried  to  go  at  least  twice  a  week.  When  I  was  in  law  school,  and  Erika  and 
I  were  living  on  a  tight  budget,  rather  than  use  the  money  we  received  when 
someone  hit  our  car  to  actually  fix  the  car,  we  bought  season  passes  at  Snowbird 
instead. 

High  school  was  filled  with  many  other  activities.  (Should  I  admit  that  I 
performed  in  the  school  musical  Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers7.)  Dad  also 
cultivated  an  interest  in  civics  and  politics  around  the  dinner  table,  so  I  attended 
Gem  Boys'  State  in  Boise.  By  the  time  I  became  a  Junior  in  high  school,  I  had 
overcome  my  junior  high  insecurities  enough  to  run  for  student  government.  I 
ended  up  serving  as  the  senior  class  secretary.  I  also  served  as  one  of  two 
delegates  from  Idaho  at  the  Hearst  Foundation  United  States  Senate  Scholarship 
program.  The  scholarship  provided  a  little  money  for  college,  but  it  also  allowed 
me  to  spend  a  week  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  a  trip  with  delegates  from  all  fifty 
states.  It  was  a  trip  of  firsts  for  me  —  the  first  time  I  had  ever  flown  (and  by 
myself,  too),  the  first  time  I  had  stayed  in  a  five-star  hotel  (and  the  last?),  the  first 
time  I  had  eaten  on  crystal  (who  knew  that  it  hummed?).  The  entire  capital  city 
and  everyone  working  there  seemed  larger  than  life.  My  perspective,  however, 
came  back  to  earth  (and  a  little  more  cynical)  when  I  returned  to  D.C.  as  a  college 
undergraduate  to  work  as  an  intern  in  the  Senate,  and  later  when  Erika  and  I 
returned  the  summer  after  my  first  year  of  law  school  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Federal  Claims.  I  love  the  city  and  loved  living  and  working  there,  but  the 
mysticism  and  wide-eyed  perspective  no  longer  exist. 

After  high  school,  I  went  to  Utah  State  for  undergraduate  work.  I  probably 
initially  made  the  decision  for  three  reasons  —  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  a  Church 
school,  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  I  wanted  to  be  an  aerospace  engineer 
(even  if  I  did  not  know  what  they  did),  but  I  developed  many  other  reasons  for 
staying,  and  I  love  returning  to  Cache  Valley  to  visit  Erika's  parents.  During 
college,  I  sang  in  the  university's  audition  choir.  When  my  schedule  became  too 
tight,  I  sang  in  the  institute  choir  (I  never  cared  much  for  the  other  institute 
classes).  I  also  took  blues  and  jazz  guitar  lessons  for  three  years.  After  my  first 
year  of  school,  engineering  no  longer  appealed  to  me,  but  I  did  not  know  what  else 
to  study.    I  had  switched  majors  to  political  science,  but  I  did  not  really  love  my 
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Between  1997  and  1999, 1  served  a  mission  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  (actually, 
our  mission  included  half  of  Louisiana  and  parts  of  Texas  and  Arkansas) .  My  c\  efl 
were  again  opened  to  the  world  outside  of  the  intermountain  west.  I  must  admit 
that  sometimes  I  miss  spring  in  the  south  and  eating  good  soul  food. 
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When  I  returned  to  Utah  State,  I  had  more  direction  for  my  studies.  I  added 
economics  as  a  major.  I  like  to  say  I  graduated  with  a  degree  in  political  science 
because  it  was  familiar  and  a  degree  in  economics  because  I  enjoyed  it. 

I  applied  to  law  schools  during  my  senior  year  at  Utah  State  and  decided  to 
attend  BYU  (even  though  six  years  before  I  could  not  convince  myself  to  go 
there).  The  summer  before  law  school,  I  planned  to  work  as  a  manager  at  the 
Logan  Aquatics  Center,  play  hard,  and  get  ready  for  law  school.  I  had  not  planned 
to  date,  but  I  met  Erika  Miller  from  Hyrum,  Utah,  and  we  were  engaged  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  We  married  after  my  first  semester  of  law  school  on 
December  26,  2002.  Erika's  dad  described  her  best  with  three  words  —  "Erika 
is  fun."  She  really  makes  life  more  enjoyable.  During  our  engagement,  she 
attended  Utah  State  to  finish  her  last  year  of  studying  elementary  education.  1 
have  fond  memories  of  driving  every  couple  of  weeks  from  Provo  to  Logan  to  see 
Erika. 

After  Erika  and  I  married,  we  moved  to  Spanish  Fork,  so  Erika  could  do  her 
student  teaching  through  the  USU  extension  program.  Erika  eventually  taught 
fourth  grade  for  two  years  in  the  Nebo  School  district.  We  spent  the  first  law 
school  summer  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  where  I  clerked  for  a  federal  judge  and 
Erika  taught  summer  school  in  the  Arlington  public  schools.  We  spent  the  second 
law  school  summer  in  Logan,  where  Erika  took  a  break  and  I  worked  at  Olson  & 
Hoggan,  P.C. 

During  my  last  year  of  law  school,  I  applied  for  judicial  clerkships  in  the 
Boise  area.  Idaho  District  Judge  Cherie  Copsey  offered  me  a  job,  and  we  moved 
to  Boise.  Erika  found  a  job  as  a  fourth  grade  teacher  at  Star  Elementary  School. 
After  a  year  clerking,  I  took  a  job  with  Spink  Butler,  LLP,  a  land  use  and  real 
estate  law  firm,  in  Boise.  Last  summer  (2006)  was  a  busy  time.  In  one  month, 
we  bought  and  remodeled  a  house,  we  moved,  I  started  a  new  job,  and  we  had  our 
first  baby  —    Sophie. 

Jeffrey  Alyn  Andrus 

I  was  born  September  14,  1980  at  Madison  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho.  As  the  seventh  of  nine  children  born  to  Rich  and  Millie  Andrus,  I  grew  up 
learning  from  older  siblings  as  well  as  from  good  parents.  My  life  is  an 
accumulation  of  good  experiences  as  a  result  of  fine  parenting  and  good  examples 
in  my  siblings. 

From  a  young  age  my  parents  taught  me  the  value  of  hard  work.  While 
attending  Hibbard  Elementary  School,  my  first  employment  consisted  of  helping 
older  siblings  perform  janitorial  services  at  my  Grandpa  Hart's  business  at  the 
Rexburg  airport.  In  third  grade,  I  started  piano  lessons  and  the  following  year  I 
Started  playing  violin  in  the  orchestra. 
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I  attended  Washington  Middle  School  on  Main  Street  in  Rexburg  my  sixth 
grade  year.  That  same  year  I  started  a  newspaper  delivery  route  and  also  got  to 
go  to  ski  school  at  Kelly  Canyon.  Of  course,  these  two  went  hand-in-hand  —  the 
paper  route  provided  money  to  go  skiing.  For  the  three  years  I  had  it,  the  paper 
route  allowed  me  to  spend  time  with  my  Grandma  Hart  (Julina)  because  I  waited 
for  a  ride  home  at  her  house  each  evening  after  deliveries.  At  the  same  time  I 
developed  a  love  of  reading  as  I  read  her  newspapers  front  page  to  back  page 
almost  every  day  while  I  waited.  Sixth  grade  was  also  when  I  started  private  violin 
lessons  which  continued  until  graduation  from  high  school. 

I  attended  Madison  Junior  High  School  on  Main  Street  in  Rexburg  for  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  years.  I  started  running  distance  events  in  Track 
&  Field  in  seventh  grade.  The  summer  between  my  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
years,  I  started  working  for  Withers  Land  &  Livestock,  Inc.,  as  an  irrigation  pipe 
mover.  I  worked  for  Ralph  Withers  for  four  summers.  Besides  sprinkler 
irrigating,  I  also  helped  in  harvesting  hay,  grain,  and  potatoes  each  year.  I  spent 
thousands  of  hours  swathing  hay  and  unloading  grain  trucks;  it  was  during  those 
summers  that  I  learned  the  meaning  of  hard  work. 

My  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  were  spent  at  Madison  High  School. 
I  was  able  to  participate  in  Cross  Country  and  Track  &.  Field  for  all  four  high 
school  years,  including  ninth  grade.  Some  of  my  fondest  high  school  memories 
and  close  friends  came  from  participating  in  those  sporting  events.  Participation 
in  the  school  orchestra  through  all  those  years  was  also  a  highlight.  Each 
Christmas  season,  our  high  school  orchestra  performed  on  Temple  Square  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Other  fun  trips  with  the  orchestra  included  two  trips  to  perform  at 
Disneyland. 

It  seemed  as  though  my  high  school  years  were  incredibly  busy,  and  of  course 
my  senior  year  was  the  busiest.  The  summer  before  my  senior  year,  I  attended 
Gem  Boys  State,  a  week-long  tutorial  on  government  at  the  state  capitol.  My 
senior  year,  I  participated  in  student  government  as  the  Special  Events  Manager 
for  the  student  body.  I  also  worked  for  a  couple  of  months  that  spring  at 
Yellowstone  Log  Homes  in  Rigby,  Idaho  building  custom  log  homes.  I  graduated 
from  high  school  in  May  1998. 

The  summer  following  high  school  graduation,  I  worked  part  time  for  the 
grounds  construction  department  at  Ricks  College,  where  later  that  fall  1  started 
classes  full  time.  In  September,  just  after  starting  my  freshman  year  at  Ricks,  I 
started  working  part  time  at  Advanced  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technologies 
just  outside  of  Rexburg.  I  worked  for  AMET  my  freshman  year  and  through  the 
next  summer  until  I  left  on  my  mission  in  September  1  999.  During  mv  freshman 
year  I  was  able  to  play  in  the  Ricks  College  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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I  served  in  the  Cali  Colombia  LDS  Mission  from  September  1999  until 
August  2001.  Perhaps  no  other  event  in  my  life  prior  to  service  as  a  missionary 
has  had  such  a  profound  influence  in  my  life.  I  returned  home  and  immediately 
started  back  into  studies  in  what  had  become  BYU-Idaho.  I  graduated  with  my 
associate  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  April  2002. 

The  week  prior  to  graduation  from  BYU-Idaho,  I  met  Erin  Wall,  a  freshman 
from  Oakley,  Utah;  my  focus  was  obviously  not  on  final  examinations  that  week. 
Erin  and  I  began  dating  as  summer  started.  I  was  in  the  process  of  deciding  which 
university  I  would  transfer  to,  and  she  was  making  plans  to  finish  her  associate 
degree  that  fall  and  then  to  teach  English  in  China.  We  were  engaged  to  be 
married  in  August  that  summer,  shortly  after  which  I  moved  to  Moscow,  Idaho 
to  continue  studying  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  I  spent  a  lonely  first  semester 
there  while  Erin  finished  her  studies  at  BYU-Idaho.  She  was  able  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  my  parents  which  helped  develop  a  close  familiar  relationship  that 
she  and  I  have  always  been  grateful  for.  We  were  married  December  27,  2002  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Following  my  first  year  at  University  of  Idaho,  I  took  summer  employment 
in  Oakley,  Utah  with  a  construction  company.  Erin  worked  in  Salt  Lake  City  that 
summer,  after  which  we  returned  to  Moscow  for  school.  She  had  been  accepted 
into  the  nursing  program  at  Walla  Walla  Community  College,  in  Clarkston, 
Washington,  in  which  she  began  courses  that  September.  I  started  my  senior  year, 
continuing  to  tutor  math  courses  for  employment  like  I  had  done  the  previous 
year.  Erin  worked  at  the  hospital  in  Moscow  to  help  support  us.  I  graduated  in 
May  2004  with  a  Bachelors  of  Science  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  We 
stayed  the  summer  in  Moscow  so  I  would  finish  some  courses,  and  so  Erin  could 
finish  the  courses  required  to  become  a  licensed  practical  nurse. 

In  August  2004  we  moved  to  Ridgecrest,  California  where  I  had  taken  a  job 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  China  Lake  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center. 
We  were  able  to  buy  a  home  in  December,  four  months  after  moving  to 
Ridgecrest.  Erin  had  multiple  surgeries  on  her  feet  during  the  first  nine  months 
here,  while  I  had  shoulder  surgery  in  February  2005.  Later  that  summer,  I  was 
able  to  run  my  first  marathon,  the  San  Francisco  Marathon,  followed  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Marathon  later  that  year.  We  have  enjoyed  the  desert  and  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  that  we  live  by,  with  many  trips  to  some  of  California's  high  peaks.  In 
January  2006  I  was  able  to  take  a  trip  to  Mexico  where  I  climbed  two  peaks: 
Iztaccihuatl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba  (Citlaltepetl). 

Erin  finished  the  Registered  Nursing  program  in  May  2006  from  Bakerstield 
College  and  has  worked  at  Ridgecrest  Regional  Hospital  since,  on  the  maternal 
child  care  ward.  We  were  blessed  with  the  birth  of  our  son,  Samuel  James,  on 
September  1 ,  2006  in  Ridgecrest.  He  is  an  energetic  little  boy  who  has  introduced 
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us  to  a  whole  new  understanding  of  family.    We  live  currently  in  our  home  in 
Ridgecrest. 

Shawn  Michael  Andrus 

I,  Shawn,  was  born  June  16,  1983  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  to  G.  Rich  and  Millie 
Hart  Andrus  as  the  eighth  child  of  nine.  I  spent  my  childhood  and  adolescence 
in  Rexburg.  Some  of  my  earliest  memories  as  a  child  were  associated  with 
learning  musical  instruments.  In  the  second  grade,  I  began  piano  lessons  with 
LaDawn  as  my  instructor.  I  learned  from  a  number  of  other  teachers  and 
continued  learning  the  piano  through  high  school.  In  the  fifth  grade,  I  followed 
the  lead  of  several  siblings  and  started  taking  cello  lessons.  I  pursued  the  cello 
through  high  school  through  private  lessons  as  well  as  school  classes.  I  continued 
with  the  cello  into  college  classes  as  well  as  community  orchestras.  In  addition  to 
the  piano  and  cello,  I  have  also  learned  to  play  the  bass  guitar  and  harmonica. 
Music  has  been  an  integral  part  of  my  life. 

In  addition  to  my  lessons  in  music,  I  have  several  other  fond  memories  as  a 
youth  in  Rexburg.  I  had  the  opportunity  as  a  fourth  grader  to  manage  a  paper 
delivery  route.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  number  of  other  areas  such 
as  farm  labor,  lawn  sprinkler  installation  and  landscape.  Aside  from  my 
employment  as  a  young  person,  I  also  allotted  time  to  enjoy  other  facets  of  life. 
In  the  seventh  grade,  I  started  track,  during  which  I  participated  in  the  800m  and 
1600m.  I  later  participated  in  track  and  cross  country  through  high  school.  My 
love  for  running  and  physical  activity  motivated  me  to  learn  other  sports  such  as 
mountain  biking,  nordic  skiing,  camping,  and  backpacking. 

After  I  graduated  from  Madison  High  School  in  2001,  I  decided  to  pursue 
further  education  at  BYU'Idaho  (formerly  Ricks  College) .  My  first  year  at  college 
gave  me  a  slight  taste  of  adult  life  and  an  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
my  parents.  After  two  semesters  at  school,  I  received  my  mission  call  to  the 
Michigan  Lansing  Mission.  I  left  the  end  of  the  following  summer,  July  3  1 ,  2002 
for  the  mission  field.  My  experience  in  Michigan  afforded  many  unique 
relationships  with  people  as  well  as  many  spiritual  experiences.  In  addition,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  further  as  an  adult.  In  early  August  2004,  I  returned 
from  my  mission  and  resumed  my  college  education  at  BYU'Idaho  that  same 
month. 

My  second  year  of  college  was  a  time  of  adjustment  in  which  I  translated  my 
ife  from  a  full  time  mission  to  school.  At  this  point  I  decided  to  pursue  my 
education  in  engineering.  My  love  of  sciences  led  me  to  take  a  part-time  position 
as  a  chemistry  tutor  while  I  attended  school.  One  of  the  first  students  I  had  was 
<imberly  Stringham.  She  was  a  third  child  of  five  from  Fielding,  Utah,  attending 
3YU-Idaho  as  a  sophomore.   As  a  tutor  I  agreed  not  to  date  any  oi  mv  students. 
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After  the  semester  came  to  a  close  and  the  terms  of  the  tutor  agreement  expired, 
Kim  and  I  began  dating.  We  were  married  on  August  13,  2005  in  the  Logan 
Temple. 

After  our  marriage  we  decided  to  continue  our  undergraduate  education  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  I  am  currently  studying  bio-engineering  and  Kim  is 
studying  biology.  She  plans  to  graduate  this  spring,  2007,  and  I  will  graduate  this 
December.  Kim  was  recently  accepted  into  a  graduate  program  at  U.  of  U.  We 
enjoy  life  together  and  look  forward  to  the  experiences  life  has  yet  to  offer. 

Jason  Milo  Andrus 

Coming  into  this  world  with  red  hair,  covered  with  blood  and  weighing  9  lbs. 
14  oz.  just  a  few  days  before  Halloween,  made  my  family  think  I  was  the 
Halloween  pumpkin.  After  a  few  days,  however,  my  family  decided  to  name  me 
Jason  Milo  (not  knowing  there  was  already  a  Jason  Milo  Andrus).  My  birth  took 
place  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  on  October  28,  1986.  I  am  the  ninth  and  final  child  in 
my  parents'  (Rich  and  Millie)  family.  I  always  wanted  a  younger  sibling,  but  never 
got  one. 

I  attended  Hibbard  Elementary,  Madison  Middle,  Jr.  High  and  High  Schools, 
graduating  in  2005. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  eight  older  siblings  who  set  a  good  example  for  me. 
I  became  interested  in  many  of  the  same  things  they  had  been  interested  in.  I  took 
piano  lessons  through  high  school  and  took  up  cello  in  fifth  grade.  As  a 
sophomore  in  high  school,  I  broke  my  wrist  as  a  result  of  a  fall  during  cross- 
country  practice.  This  put  an  end  to  my  cello  playing  for  several  months,  so  my 
mother  begged  the  choir  teacher  to  let  me  into  choir.  At  the  urging  of  the  school 
councilor,  he  agreed  to  let  me  try  it  if  I  would  not  cause  any  trouble.  I  discovered 
that  I  really  loved  to  sing.  Musically,  singing  is  my  true  love.  I  had  a  number  of 
special  experiences  with  the  Bel  Cantos  choir  and  Vocal  Spectrum  while  in  high 
school.    I  also  learned  to  play  the  guitar. 

I  ran  cross-country  in  high  school,  but  have  enjoyed  more  the  backpacking, 
hiking,  cross-country  skiing,  snowboarding,  mountain  biking  and  other  such 
outdoor  activities  with  my  family,  especially  Shawn.  Even  though  there  are  nearly 
three  and  a  half  years  between  Shawn  and  me,  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  We 
had  so  much  fun  together  building  things,  playing,  doing  outdoor  activities  and 
eventually  making  music  together. 

At  some  point  I  developed  a  keen  interest  in  cars.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
on  a  number  of  these  machines  and  have  fixed  up  a  few  old  ones  and  sold  them. 

Following  high  school  graduation,  I  decided  to  attend  Utah  State  University. 
Having  grown  up  with  five  sweet  brothers  (and  three  sweet  sisters),  living  with 
five  roommates  should  have  been  a  breeze.    It  was  a  real  learning  experience. 
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In  May  2006,  I  entered  the  MTC  preceding  my  service  in  the  Massachusetts 
Boston  Mission  where  I  am  currently  serving  as  a  full-time  missionary  for  the 
Church.  I  am  having  a  good  experience  and  look  forward  to  all  the  future  has  to 
hold. 

Kelli  Strom  Eddy 

Kelli  Strom  Eddy  is  the  daughter  of  Mary  Jean  Andrus  and  Bradley  Strom. 
She  was  born  January  25,  1971  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho.  She 
married  John  Doherty  on  February  27,  1988.  To  this  marriage  were  born  3 
children  —  Joselyn  Chavaun,  Jonathan  Ray,  and  Jacob  Bradley.  Kelli  and  John 
were  divorced,  after  which  Kelli  married  David  Eddy  on  October  5,  2001. 

Kelli,  David,  and  children  live  in  Idaho  Falls.  Presently,  Kelli  works  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Kelli  submitted  memories  of  her  grandparents  for  this  family  history,  but  this 
summary  of  her  life  was  written  by  her  uncle,  ABA. 

Cori  Strom  Lawson 

Cori  Strom  Lawson  is  the  daughter  of  Mary  Jean  Andrus  and  Bradley  Strom. 
She  was  born  May  29,  1972  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho.  She 
married  Clayton  Roy  Steen  on  December  22,  1997.  Two  children  were  born  in 
this  marriage  —  Clayton  Alexander  and  Chandler  Bradley.  Cori  and  Clayton 
were  divorced  after  which  Cori  married  Craig  Lawson  on  June  16,  2006.  Cori 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  named  Hailee  Jean  on  June  8,  2006. 

Cori,  Craig,  and  Hailee  live  in  Idaho  Falls;  Cori  has  custody  of  Alex  and 
Chandler  during  the  months  of  the  school  year.  Presently,  Cori  works  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cori  submitted  memories  of  her  grandparents  for  this  family  history,  but  this 
summary  of  her  life  was  written  by  her  uncle,  ABA. 

Shaunie  Strom 


Shaunie  Strom  is  the  daughter  of  Mary  Jean  Andrus  and  Bradley  Strom.  She 
was  born  December  18,  1975  in  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho.  She 
married  Brandon  Kirouac  on  May  11,  1997.  No  children  were  born  in  this 
marriage.    Shaunie  and  Brandon  are  now  divorced. 

Shaunie  lives  in  Idaho  Falls  where  she  has  worked  for  Albertson  Grocery. 
Dresently,  she  cleans  houses  for  a  living. 

Shaunie  submitted  memories  of  her  grandparents  for  this  family  history,  but 
his  summary  was  written  by  her  uncle,  ABA. 
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Alyn/Gloria's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Alyn  T.,  Emmie  and  Fa'aleaga  (1997) 
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Anisa  and  Daniel  in  front.    Behind  them,  from  left  to  right  are  Loni, 
Tiana,  Scott  (Tiana's  husband),  and  Tuna.    Insert:  Aaron 
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Geniece/David's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Robert/Jean's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Kerry  and  his  faithful  friend,  Shocka 
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675 


Louis  holding  JaMarcus,  and  Jamie 
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Kendall/Linda's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Top:  Kevin  in  back;  Ashley,  Stacy,  Kaili,  Shelby    (1994) 
Bottom:  Kevin  and  Stacy  in  back;  Shelby,  Kaili,  Ashley    (1997) 
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John  and  Shalae  Kuffel  (2005) 
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Clay  holding  Tysen,  Shalise,  Tate,  Jennifer,  Sydnee 

(2007) 
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Portia/Ron's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Back:  Tonya  and  Kortland;  Front:  Keaton,  Calli,  Gary 
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Cindie  and  Haydcn 
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A.J.,  and  Cami  holding  Ethan 
In  front  are  Dallin  and  Mia 
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Therel/Merlin's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Left:  Doug  (2007) 

Below:  Maggie,  Doug,  Danielle, 
and  Megan  (2005) 
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695 


Rich/Millie's 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Top:  Collin  and  Reed 
Bottom:  Angela,  Camille,  and  Brayden  (2007) 
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Chris,  Cris,    Alex,  Cole,  and  Britta   Walters  (2006  -  2007) 
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699 


LaDawn,  Josh,  Zach,  Jeremy  Cook  (2006) 
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Bryce     (2004) 
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Richard,  Erika,  Sophia  Kae  (2006) 
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Jeff,  Erin,  and  Samuel    (2006) 
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Kim  and  Shawn  (2007) 
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Jason  (2005) 
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JEANIE'S 


Children  and  Grandchildren 
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Top:  David  and 
Kelli  Eddy 

Below:  Top  (left 
to  right)  Jonny 
and  Jake  Doherty; 
Bottom:  Josalyn 
Doherty  and 
Danny  Eddy 
(2005) 
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Craig  Lawson  behind  Cori  holding  Hailee; 
left  of  Cori  is  Chandler  Steen;  right  of  Cori  is  Alex  Steen     (2006) 
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Pretty  and  playful  Shaunie  (about  1992) 
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Chapter  13 

Conclusion 

Dad  and  Mother's  Marriage;  Dealing  with  Mortal  Realities 

Under  Heaven's  Blessing 

Marriage  and  Mortal  Realities 

In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  when  young  people  marry,  theoretically,  they  are  so 

keenly  focused  upon  themselves  and  dreams  for  future  years,  they  may  tend  to 

overlook    life's    realities   and   how    these   could   impinge    upon   their   marriage 

relationship.    Undoubtedly,  a  valid  assumption  is  that  both  materially  rich  and 

poor  will  undergo  severe  marital  tests  before  life  has  run  its  course.  For  those  who 

are  rich,  money  and  wealth  may  have  insidiously  eaten  away  and  weakened  what 

nitially  was  considered  to  be  a  strong,  even  an  ideal,  husband/wife  relationship. 

Neighbors  and  friends  may  have  thought,  "Certainly  nothing  can  go  wrong  with 

hat  marriage  —  they  are  so  in  love;  they  have  everything  needed  to  be  happy  and 

make  their  marriage  a  success."  But  money  corrupts  and  feeds  selfishness.  Before 

ong,  selflessness  flees  the  scene  and  is  replaced  by  avarice  and  self-centeredness, 

•esulting   in   accusations,   bitter  rebuttals,   character  defamation,   threats,   and 

ermination  of  the   marriage   contract   through   divorce.     In   extreme  cases,   a 

narriage  gone  sour  may  result  in  spouse  abuse,  or  the  taking  of  life. 

For  those  who  are  poor,  the  same  pattern  may  apply,  except  a  lack  of  money, 

lot  an  abundance  of  it,  may  constitute  the  primary  cause.   Furthermore,  in  both 

ases  (rich  and  poor)   wandering  eyes  followed  by  a  consummation  of  lustful 

ppetite    may    sunder   what   once    had    been    declared    to   be   a    profound    and 

inwavering  devotion  for  each  other.  Children,  of  course,  are  caught  in  the  middle 

)f    marital    turmoil    and    unhappiness    —    helpless    victims    in    a    harsh    and 

emoralizing  family  environment. 

Devotion  to  religion  or  membership  in  a  church  is  no  guarantee  of  marital 
tappiness  or  permanence.  Separation  and  divorce  can  occur  as  surely  and  readily 
o  those  who,  seemingly,  are  devoted  to  the  Gospel  as  any  who  claim  atheism  to 
e  their  foundation  belief.  Even  Latter-day  Saints  who  marry  under  covenant- 
inding  Priesthood  authority  in  a  temple  sealing  room  enjoy  DO  guarantees. 

Successful  marriages,  especially  today  when  evil  runs  unbridled  and  rampant 
hroughout   world    communities,   are    those    in    which    marital    partners    totally 
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commit  themselves  to  honor  the  marriage  contract  —  to  remain  devoted  to  each 
other  —  regardless  of  cost.  Remaining  faithful  in  marriage,  then,  is  rooted  in  the 
very  core  of  one's  value  system.  It  is  learned,  perhaps,  from  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  whose  values  are  similar  and  whose  commitment  to  those  values  is  equally 
profound.  Without  such  total  commitment,  modern  family  life  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  substance  and  the  promise  of  longevity. 

I  once  knew  a  couple  who,  though  traversing  life's  marriage  path  together  for 
half  a  century,  were  not  happily  married.  They  did  not  fit  well  together.  She 
tended  to  be  ambitious,  aspiring,  a  "social  climber"  and  title-seeker.  He  was  less 
that  way  than  she.  Besides,  his  income  was  not  sufficient  according  to  her  needs. 
This  man  and  wife  were  different  not  only  in  personality,  but  in  personal  values 
as  well.  However,  they  raised  good,  honorable  children,  lived  in  the  same  house 
while  the  children  matured,  were  active  in  the  Church,  and  died  still  married  to 
each  other.  When  asked  why  they  had  not  divorced,  the  husband  replied  they  had 
taken  sacred  temple  covenants.  They  were  bound  by  those.  They  did  not  feel  free 
to  break  those  covenants  at  will,  even  when  the  going  got  rough.  Perhaps  if  more 
marriage  partners  felt  this  way,  the  world  would  be  a  better,  safer,  more  secure 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  (Dad  and  Mother)  were 
dissimilar  only  in  personality.  Their  values  aligned  well  with  each  other.  In  fact, 
except  for  personality,  they  seemed  to  be  compatible  in  every  way.  They  truly 
loved  each  other,  right  to  the  very  end  of  their  obstacle-strewn  mortal  lives.  They 
learned  to  forgive  each  other  of  failings  and  faults,  to  work  together  as  a  well- 
matched  team  of  horses  in  moving  life's  load  over  dikes  and  cross-ditches  —  a 
well-matched  team  can  move  heavy  loads  when  required  to  do  so. 

Dad  and  Mother  also  loved  their  children.  They  loved  them  sufficiently  to 
give  their  lives  for  them  through  sacrifice  and  consecration.  Likewise,  their 
children  reciprocated  and  loved  them.  Surely,  if  their  marriage  was  not  made  in 
Heaven,  it  was  blessed  by  Heaven. 

Evidence  of  Dad  and  Mother's  Love  for  Each  Other 

and  Their  Children 

Describing  Dad  and  Mother's  love  for  their  children,  Dad  wrote  Mother 
from  Boise  on  January  6,  1935  (he  was  beginning  his  career  in  the  Idaho 
Legislature):  "How  are  the  kiddies?  I  hope  fine  —  bless  their  hearts.  Take  good 
care  of  them  dear  and  don't  get  discouraged,  and  trust  me,  some  day  soon  we  will 
all  be  happy."  The  very  next  day  (January  7),  he  revealed  his  homesickness  and 
loneliness  when  he  wrote:  "I  feel  sometimes  as  though  I  would  go  nuts  to  see  you 
and  the  kiddies.     I  didn't  know  kids  meant  so  much  in  life."    Two  years  later 
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(January  24,  1937),  Dad  wrote:  "I  know  beyond  a  doubt  .  .  .  that  I  shall  never 
enter  any  work  willingly  which  would  separate  me  from  the  family  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Life  is  too  short  to  miss  the  beauties  of  association  and 
companionship."  Six  years  after  that  (January  2,  1943),  while  Dad  served  his  last 
year  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives,  he  wrote  Mother:  "Melba,  I  hope  you 
realize  how  I  love  you  and  the  kids.  Nothing  else  seems  to  matter  much.  Take 
good  care  of  the  kids  Dear  whether  anything  else  gets  done  or  not."  And  finally, 
during  Dad's  final  year  as  a  State  Senator  he  wrote  to  "Mother  and  the  family" 
from  Boise  on  February  14,  1950:  "I  feel  unusually  close  to  you  all  tonight.  You 
are  my  unerring  and  glorious  guiding  star.  Without  all  of  you  my  life  would  not 
be  full  and  complete.  .  .  .  God  bless,  I  pray.  Love,  Reed  —  Dad"  (The  Quotable 
Mom  and  Dad). 

This  last  letter  quoted  was  written  after  Gordon's  death,  following  which 
Dad's  writing  appeared  to  be  more  contemplative  and  melancholy  than  before.  In 
his  expressions,  surely  he  must  have  felt  frustrated  by  inability  to  break  verbal 
barriers  in  declaring  profound  feelings  for  loved  ones,  dreams  for  better  times,  and 
personal  improvement.  On  January  28,  1949,  as  he  commenced  his  first  year  in 
the  Idaho  Senate,  he  wrote  Mother: 

I  hope  the  winter's  responsibilities  aren't  proving  too  great  a  strain 
on  you.  I  love  you,  Melba.  My  heart  almost  reaches  the  breaking  point 
at  times  in  trying  to  reach  out  and  tell  you  that,  along  with  the  Gospel, 
you  are  the  most  sacred  thing  in  this  life  to  me.  You  represent  the  good, 
the  willing,  the  faithful,  the  clean,  patient,  virtuous,  cooperative  and 
lovable  wife  I  have  always  dreamed  of  .  .  .  God  has  been  wonderful  to 
me  or  shall  I  say  to  us.  I  have  some  wonderful  dreams,  Melba,  in  store 
for  us  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Our  departed  Sonny  (Gordon)  will 
be  proud  of  us.  Like  you,  he  goes  with  me  everywhere  and  always. 
Maybe  he  is  a  special  guardian  angel  in  promoting  me  to  better  works. 
It  seems  easier  to  stand  up  and  defend  right  besides  just  living  it.  I 
know,  Melba,  you  would  be  proud  of  me  could  you  have  followed  me 
through  this  session  so  far.  I  came  down  with  the  feeling  I  would  fight 
hard  for  truth  and  right  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  understand  it  (The 
Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

A  year  after  this  letter  was  written,  Dad  would  achieve,  perhaps,  his  greatest 
loquence  in  expressing  personal  feelings  and  philosophy  through  letters  written 
o  his  son,  Alyn,  who  served  as  a  Southwest  Indian  proselyting  missionary 
etween  January  1951  and  February  1953.  These  philosophical  treasures  m.iv  be 
ead  in  another  place  within  the  pages  of  this  history. 
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Mother  loved  all  her  children,  but  she  expressed  her  love  for  Robert  in  a 
special  way.  This  is  evident  in  her  letters  to  him  while  he  served  a  proselyting 
mission  in  the  Netherlands.  She  particularly  loved  his  beautiful  singing  voice. 
Mother  loved  good  music,  soul-elevating  music.  Naturally  that  love  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  singer  as  well  as  the  song.  On  December  16,  1957,  Mother 
wrote  Robert:  "Keep  on  using  your  singing  talent  every  time  you  are  asked.  I  love 
to  hear  you  sing.  I  thrill  each  time  I  hear  you.  We  love  you  dearly  and  are  proud 
and  happy  you  are  ours."  Again,  on  August  27,  1958,  she  wrote:  "I've  always 
loved  you,  my  dear.  Your  sweet  voice  has  always  thrilled  me."  And  on  September 
8,  1959,  she  wrote:  "Tammy,  do  you  remember  the  song?  It  just  got  through 
playing  over  the  radio.  It  really  made  me  homesick  for  you.  Remember  how 
much  you  sang  it  before  you  left"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

But  Mother  loved  Robert  for  another  reason,  a  deeper  reason.  During  the 
trauma  of  childhood,  Robert  faced  ominous  emotional  obstacles  needing  to  be 
surmounted.  His  birth  according  to  the  family  sequence  placed  him  in  the  middle. 
He  was  the  third  boy  and  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  9  children  (5  boys  and  4 
girls).  Frequently,  children  in  the  middle  tend  to  be  forgotten.  During  the  stress 
of  living,  whatever  affection  and  love  they  need  for  survival  frequently  must  come 
from  older  siblings  who  are  given,  or  who  take  upon  themselves,  responsibility  for 
younger  siblings.  A  severe  blow  to  Robert's  feeling  of  security  and  well-being  was 
administered  when  Gordon  (2  years  older  than  Robert)  was  killed  in  a  farm 
accident  at  age  10.  How  deeply  Robert  was  affected  by  Gordon's  death  no  one 
will  ever  know,  not  even  Robert  himself.  But  Mother,  I  think,  perhaps  more  than 
other  family  members  was  aware  of  this  life-altering  situation  and  throughout  her 
life  attempted  to  correct  and  give  balance  to  a  young  life  that  could  have  turned 
sour,  especially  given  a  friend  of  Robert's  who  eventually  was  incarcerated  in  the 
penitentiary.  Mother  recognized  that  Robert  needed  motherly  expressions  of  love 
if  he  were  to  overcome  his  emotional  challenges.  She  committed  to  give  those 
expressions  to  a  child,  and  later  to  a  young  man,  in  whom  she  saw  promising 
potential.  Her  letters  to  Robert  while  he  served  his  mission  contain  sweet  and 
tender  expressions  of  motherly  love.  Mother's  perception  of  the  situation  and 
determination  to  correct  it,  within  her  power  to  do  so,  makes  her  not  only  a  good 
woman,  but  a  godly  woman  —  not  perfect,  but  godly.  The  Savior  said,  in  effect, 
if  one  gives  one's  life  and  saves  but  1  soul,  great  shall  be  her/his  reward  in  God's 
heavenly  kingdom  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:15). 

If  Mother  was  a  godly  woman,  then  Dad,  having  lived  with  her  for  48  years, 
was  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  a  godly  man  himself.  One  does  not  live  with  a  godly 
woman  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  without  being  profoundly  affected  by  her 
godliness.  Dad  was  always  open  and  ready  in  acknowledging  failings,  faults,  and 
weaknesses.     Frequently  he  expressed  to  his  children  disappointment  in  himself 
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and  a  concern  for  his  Eternal  well-being.  While  Alyn  served  his  mission,  Dad 
wrote:  "I  am  far  from  being  what  I  should  be,  but  if  I  could  help  you  children  to 
rise  above  the  insignificant,  trivial  and  insidious  things  of  life  to  a  position 
warranting  celestial  realms  and  joys,  I  feel  my  chances  would  be  strengthened." 
On  June  20,  1962,  Dad  wrote  Kendall  who  served  a  mission  in  Canada:  "I  am 
very  happy.  I  feel  I  have  raised,  with  Mom's  wonderful  help,  a  much  better  family 
than  I  am  myself."  And  again,  on  November  2,  1964,  Dad  wrote  Rich  who  served 
a  mission  in  Finland:  "With  all  my  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  which  are 
many,  I  have  had  enough  experiences  in  life  of  a  miraculous  nature  to  more  than 
convert  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  thing  that  you  now 
represent  as  an  authorized  servant"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

Surely,  such  acknowledgments,  such  expressions,  constitute  a  godly  path 
leading  to  exaltation.  Before  we  can  expiate  failings,  overcome  faults,  and  rise 
above  weaknesses,  we  must  know  they  are  a  burdening,  debilitating  part  of  us  and 
confess  them,  not  just  to  ourselves,  but  to  others  who  care  for  and  love  us.  As 
stated,  Dad  was  aware  of  his  failings,  faults,  and  weaknesses.  Moreover,  he 
wanted,  sincerely,  to  do  better.  A  theme,  either  expressed  or  implied,  which  was 
evident  in  much  of  his  correspondence,  constituted  a  need  for  family  acceptance 
and  forgiveness.  Now,  how  many  times  did  the  Savior  say  we  must  forgive  one 
another?  Certainly,  the  number  was  70  times  7,  meaning,  I  suppose,  we  are 
expected  to  forgive  each  other,  unconditionally,  ceaselessly,  until  perfection  is 
achieved.  The  process  seems  to  suggest  that  forgiveness  is  based  on  genuine 
attempts  to  change.  As  long  as  we  try,  sincerely,  we  merit  forgiveness  regardless 
}f  how  many  times  we  fail.  Try,  try,  try!  That  is  the  key.  Mother  forgave  Dad, 
and  Dad  forgave  Mother  throughout  their  lives.  Moreover,  both  forgave  their 
:hildren  whether  the  children  indicated  a  willingness,  on  their  part,  to  forgive 
Darental  mistakes  or  not. 

Mother  expressed  a  need  for  more  harmony  in  her  marital  relationship  and 
mplied  a  need  for  mutual  forgiveness.  She  and  Dad  must  have  quarreled  with 
>ach  other  during  early  years  of  marriage.  On  February  3,  1935,  Mother  wrote 
)ad  while  he  served  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives:  "Yes,  1  think  you  and 
should  try  to  always  be  a  little  more  considerate  and  be  more  careful  of  our 
ongues  in  the  future  than  we  have  been."  Again,  14  years  later  (February  22, 
949)  after  family  demands  had  extracted  their  toll,  Mother  wrote  Dad,  while  he 
erved  in  the  Idaho  Senate:  "1  think  that  in  the  future  if  we  would  try  putting  our 
rms  around  each  other  times  when  we're  all  out  of  sorts  and  disgruntled  that 
erhaps  we  could  work  out  of  some  difficulties  because  no  matter  what  we  say,  we 
>oth  feel  the  same  toward  each  other"  (The  Quotable  Mom  and  Dad). 

I  remember,  more  than  once,  vehement  arguments  between  Dad  and  Mother. 
A  true  argument  could  hardly  be  less  than  vehement  when  Dad  was  involved.) 
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At  such  times  to  me  the  world  seemed  turned  upside  down.  Family  security  fled 
in  a  moment,  with  the  first  angry  words.  Anxiety,  fear,  and  uncertainty  prevailed 
where  before  all  had  seemed  peaceful  with  promise.  Usually,  these  confrontations 
ended  when  Mother  would  leave  the  house  (they  always  seemed  to  happen  in  the 
house).  She  left,  I  suppose,  before  saying  or  doing  anything  that  might  have 
permanently  damaged  young  hearts  and  minds.  Significantly  Dad  would, 
apparently,  take  inventory  of  the  situation  then  leave  himself,  not  to  pursue  the 
argument  in  another  place,  but  to  ask  forgiveness  and  reiterate  his  love  for  the 
woman  he  loved  so  dearly.  I  fail  to  recall  even  once  when,  after  30  minutes  to  an 
hour,  they  returned  exhibiting  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  argument  was  over 
and  good  feelings  (Right  feelings)  toward  each  other  had  been  restored.  That  was 
Mother's  way  —  to  end  confrontation  by  exiting  the  room.  And  that  was  Dad's 
way  —  to  make  immediate  restitution  insofar  as  that  might  be  personally  possible. 
I  remember,  as  a  little  fellow,  how  I  resented  Dad's  anger,  especially  when  it  was 
directed  toward  Mother.  But  I  also  remember  how  ecstatic  (I  use  the  word 
deliberately)  and  relieved  I  was  when  I  felt  that  Dad  had  conquered  anger  and 
made  Right  an  abusive  and  degrading  situation.  Dad  demonstrated  to  me, 
eloquently,  that  life  is  about  overcoming  one's  weaknesses,  not  in  one  dramatic 
conquest,  but  in  consistent  and  constant  trying,  never  giving  up,  never  yielding  in 
a  sense  of  hopelessness  to  the  ever-present  lure  of  one's  baser  instincts.  I  love  my 
mother  for  her  innate  goodness.  I  love  my  father  for  his  superb  example  in 
traveling  life's  boulder-strewn  and  thorny  path  with  unswerving  determination  and 
faith.  I  only  hope  I  can  do  well  enough  to  merit  a  place  with  them  in  God's 
Eternity. 

Having  had  an  example  lived  before  them,  Dad  and  Mother's  children  (my 
siblings)  have  pretty  well  followed  the  example.  For  me  to  write  that  we  have 
always  been  a  family  void  of  argument,  fault-finding,  and  gossip  would  be  an  act 
of  literary  perfidy.  Through  the  years,  we  have  argued,  degraded,  demeaned,  and 
verbally  abused  each  other  until  one  might  suppose  Hell  would  not  have  us.  But 
the  manufacture  of  all  this  pungent  sibling  verbal  waste,  nevertheless,  has  helped 
produce  good  fruit.  Repentance,  accompanied  by  sincere  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
and  a  request  for  forgiveness,  was  difficult  to  master,  especially  with  one's  pride 
at  stake.  But  repentance  and  requests  for  forgiveness  have  come,  and  have  been 
genuine.  My  brothers  and  I  have  forgiven  each  other  so  many  times  they  could 
hardly  be  numbered.  And  we  will  go  right  on  forgiving  each  other  until  there  is 
no  pride  left  to  defend.  I  love  my  brothers.  I  love  my  sisters.  I  love  them 
regardless  of  failings,  faults,  and  weaknesses.  And  I  know  they  love  me,  even  as 
I  wallow  in  personal  failings,  faults,  and  weaknesses.  We  love  each  other 
sufficiently  to  gather,  from  time  to  time,  eat  dinner,  and  engage  in  pleasant 
conversation.    And  when  money  or  work  is  needed  to  shore  up  sagging  siblings, 
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both  are  given  unstintingly.  We  are  a  family.  We  are  a  caring,  cohesive  family. 
We  take  upon  us  each  others'  burdens,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  we  do  we  plant 
our  values  in  Eternal  concrete.  We  will  prevail  in  God's  Eternity  simply  because 
we  continue  to  forgive  each  other  as  we  struggle,  fall,  and  struggle  again  along  the 
Gospel's  narrow  path,  as  Dad  taught  us  to  do.  That  is  the  way  life  is  lived  among 
God's  people.  There  is  a  scripture  that  expresses  what  I  am  attempting  to  address. 
It  is  found  in  II  Nephi  2:29.  In  II  Nephi,  Chapter  2,  Lehi  discoursed  on  man's 
reedom  to  choose.  In  doing  so,  he  said  we  can  choose  Eternal  Life  through  Christ 
or  captivity  and  death  through  Satan.  In  verse  28,  Lehi  encouraged  his  sons  to 
"choose  eternal  life,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  then  in  verse  29,  he 
said  we  should  not  "choose  death  according  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  and  the  evil 
which  is  therein,  which  giveth  the  spirit  of  the  devil  power  to  captivate,  to  bring 
(us)  down  to  hell,  that  he  may  reign  over  (us)  in  his  own  kingdom." 

According  to  Lehi,  the  flesh  has  a  "will."  That  will  is  to  do  evil.  The  will  of 
he  flesh  to  do  evil  gives  Satan  power  to  "captivate"  and  bring  us  "down  to  hell." 
f  to  do  evil  is  the  will  of  the  flesh,  that  means  we  must  constantly  resist  the  will 
)f  the  flesh.  There  is  no  time  when  we  can  relax  our  vigilance.  We  must  "awake 
ind  arise"  —  awake  from  complacency  (our  lethargy)  and  be  about  the  business 
)f  being  alert  and  on  guard  constantly,  disciplining  ourselves  that  we  might  rise 
ibove  the  will  of  the  flesh.  We  are  never  free  from  temptation.  The  world 
urrounds  us.  And  Satan  is  the  "god  of  this  world."  The  will  of  the  flesh,  then, 
s  what  provides  us  our  mortal  test.  Can  we  rise  above  it,  or  will  we  succumb  to 
t?  That  is  the  question.  That  is  our  test.  And  keeping  focused  on  Christ  (with 
in  eye  "single"  to  Him)  is  the  way  we  can  pass  the  test. 

We  may  go  through  life  thinking  thoughts  and  experiencing  feelings  that  are 
)ad  or  evil.  And  because  we  do,  we  may  think  we  are  bad  or  evil.  Such  thoughts 
nd  feelings,  however,  do  not  make  us  bad  or  evil  if,  through  repentance,  we 
ttempt  to  get  back  on  track.  They  are  simply  manifestations  of  the  "will  of  the 
lesh"  which  is  covered  by  the  atonement.  The  "will  of  the  flesh"  is  what 
lecessitated  Christ's  suffering  in  "both  body  and  spirit"  and  His  pleading  to  the 
'ather  in  agony  of  soul,  asking  to  be  spared  the  terrible  ordeal  in  Gethsemane. 
Nevertheless,  He  followed  His  Father's  will,  "partook  and  finished  (His) 
reparations  unto  the  children  of  men"  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  19:18-19).  We 
re,  therefore,  free  from  the  "will  of  the  flesh,"  through  the  atonement,  based  on 
ur  desire  to  be  free  and  our  sincere  efforts  to  repent. 

The  "will  of  the  flesh"  certainly  has  been  evident  in  Dad  and  Mother's  family, 
ut  so  has  the  desire  to  repent.  Significantly,  Gordon's  death  may  have  enhanced 
lat  desire  and  helped  bring  about  a  substantial  resolve  to  try  harder  and  live  more 
^hrist'like. 
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Gordon's  death,  in  this  family's  history,  constitutes  a  great  divide,  a 
watershed,  a  significant  turning  point  for  the  family.  It  thrust  onto  family 
members  an  opportunity  —  almost  a  felt-obligation  —  for  rededication  to  Gospel- 
living.  Such  a  rededication  would  mean  that  good  souls,  with  resolve,  could  now 
become  better.  It  inspired,  generally,  a  more  determined  effort  to  live  for 
exaltation  in  God's  Kingdom.  Family  members  now  had  a  close,  powerful, 
personal  motive  to  live  for  family  cohesiveness,  and  to  serve  each  other  out  of 
genuine,  unfeigned  love. 

Though  we  have  experienced  moments  of  family  fracture  since  Gordon's 
death,  we  have,  through  devotion  to  family  and  love  for  each  other,  mended  the 
fractures  and  continued  to  press  forward  on  our  Eternal  journey  in  the  expectation 
that  at  some  future  time  we  will  be  a  whole  family.  Dad,  especially,  exemplified 
this  process  and  expectation.  In  summary,  he  loved  his  family  fiercely  and  lived 
life  fearlessly. 

Lessons  of  Life  Learned  in  Dad  and  Mother's  Household 

Numerous  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  life  in  Dad  and  Mother's  household 
—  lessons  of  life.  Some  of  these,  perhaps,  are  worthy  of  comment  in  this 
concluding  chapter,  though  the  order  in  which  they  are  identified  is  not 
necessarily  meant  to  reflect  their  importance  or  vitality. 

Family  Security  and  Happiness 
Not  Related  to  Money  and  Wealth 

An  obvious  lesson  in  life,  at  least  one  obvious  to  me,  is  that  money  and 
wealth  are  not  necessarily  required  for  a  happy  home-life,  and  lasting,  pleasant 
memories.  The  testimony  of  all  that  may  be  read  in  this  book  declares  that  Dad 
and  Mother's  children  were  born  and  matured  under  temporally  humble 
circumstances.  The  means  of  acquiring  material  goods  were  meager.  Money  was 
scarce.  The  family  was  not  indigent,  but  poor.  Dad  once  said,  "Hell!  We  can't 
even  afford  a  toothpick  for  a  nat."  He  was  more  right  than  wrong.  Even  buying 
fuel  for  farm  machinery  was  a  concern.  Repairs  were  made  on  credit.  Each  crop 
was  financed  by  the  Production  Credit  Association,  which  meant  each  crop 
belonged  to  that  loaning  institution  until  all  bills  associated  with  planting, 
maturing,  and  harvesting  crops  were  paid.  Besides  these  financial  yokes,  there 
were  clothing  and  food  to  buy,  doctor  bills  to  meet,  and  last  year's  Christmas  to 
pay  for.  I  do  not  recall  a  time,  while  their  children  lived  at  home,  when  Dad  and 
Mother  were  debt-free. 

Mother  said  very  little  about  family  indebtedness.  Dad,  however,  was  open 
and  eloquent  about  the  whole  miserable  business.     His  children  understood, 
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clearly,  the  family's  financial  circumstances  at  any  given  point  in  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  occasionally,  Dad  would  have  children  assist  him  in  listing  bills  and 
calculating  future  income  to  cover  expenses.  Significantly,  income  never  quite 
covered  costs  —  some  costs  went  wanting.  Yet,  none  ever  went  not  paid.  Paying 
bills  and  debts  just  took  time. 

I  often  wondered  why  Dad  used  his  children  to  help  in  listing  bills  and 
calculating  income.  He  could  have  done  that  quietly,  by  himself.  I  think  he 
deliberately  involved  the  children  because  he  wanted  to  teach  them,  not  only  that 
the  family  had  no  money  to  spare,  but  how  to  undertake  family  bookkeeping  — 
keeping  track  of  indebtedness,  calculating  income,  and  developing  a  budget  to 
assist  in  spending  money.  Personally,  I  have  benefitted  from  Dad's  teaching 
technique  throughout  my  life. 

While  Dad  and  Mother's  children  remember  clearly  how  temporally  poor  the 
family  was,  they  also  remember  how  happy  and  secure  those  days  were.  Though 
ihey  may  have  felt  insecure  by  inadequate  funds,  they  felt  loved  by  parents  and 
iblings.  We  must  never  forget  that  love  underwrites  feelings  of  personal  security, 
ind  secures  happiness,  regardless  of  income.  Love  certainly  was  manifest  in  Dad 
ind  Mother's  family  —  genuine  love,  love  born  of  sacrifice  and  demonstrated 
irough  consecration. 

A  multitude  of  memories,  rooted  in  those  struggling  years  of  childhood, 
ommemorate  happy,  joyful,  pleasant  experiences  involving  nighttime 
eighborhood  games,  tiny  treats  (magnified  by  a  happy  child's  mind)  at  the  Idaho 
alls  A&W  Root  Beer  stand,  an  afternoon  swim  with  Dad  in  a  nearby  canal,  or 
inging  around  the  family  piano.  Such  experiences  not  only  satisfied  childhood 
eeds,  but  forged  healthy  life  patterns  for  children  who  matured,  married,  and 
aised  families  of  their  own. 

Personally,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  remember  a  kitchen  floor 
vith  linoleum  so  worn  that  chalk  would  show  clearly  against  the  linoleum's  black 
nderside.  Nevertheless,  that  did  not  matter  to  me  then  and  it  does  not  matter  to 
le  now.  Otherwise,  I  would  not  write  about  it.  What  did  matter  to  me  then  and 
/hat  I  remember  with  fondness  now  was  the  ring  of  chalk  marking  a  circle  and 
)ad's  teaching  me  how  to  shoot  marbles.  Neither  did  I  care  about  worn  furniture 
uite  like  I  remember  Dad's  wrestling  with  his  children,  even  in  the  living  room, 
le  taught  us  that  living  rooms  are  for  living. 

I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  our  unpainted  house  and  outbuildings  that 
ad  never  been  painted.  But,  knowing  Dad  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  that 
tuation,  I  accommodated  myself  to  its  reality  until  1  could  undertake  a  personal 
ulution  to  the  problem.  I  bought  paint  and  applied  it  to  house,  outbuildings,  and 
mces.  As  I  recall,  Dad  never  said  anything  to  me  about  the  project.  He  must 
ave  understood.  I  am  sure  he  experienced  mixed  feelings.  Undoubtedly,  he  \\  as 
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grateful  for  the  paint,  but  he  must  also  have  felt  sad  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  that  himself.  I  think  my  siblings  had  similar  experiences  with  Dad's  feeling 
about  their  contributions  as  he  must  have  felt  about  mine.  As  family  members, 
though  initial  motives  may  have  been  personal,  whatever  contributions  marked 
family  life,  the  whole  family  benefitted  from  those  contributions,  and  that 
identifies  another  important  consideration  to  be  discussed. 

Personal  Contributions  Benefitting  the  Whole 

Another  lesson  in  life  taught  while  living  in  Dad  and  Mother's  home  was  that 
each  member  worked  for  the  whole  family.  At  the  time,  whatever  was  done  may 
not  have  been  perceived  that  way,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  personal  endeavors 
translated  into  family  benefits.  As  a  result,  family  members  were  able  to 
accomplish  together  what  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  alone.  That 
is  the  way  life  should  be  lived  in  families,  communities  of  citizens,  and  God's 
Kingdom.  When  lived  that  way,  blessings  come.  Noteworthy  accomplishments 
occur. 

When  the  United  States  Constitution  was  drafted  and  ratified  (1787-1788), 
its  design  favored  people  as  a  whole,  not  people  as  individuals.  Not  until  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  added  (1791),  was  the  Constitution  perceived  as  a  document 
written  to  promote  and  protect  individual  rights.  Members  of  the  Church 
proclaim  the  Constitution  to  have  been  God-inspired.  It  was  because  it  blessed 
the  whole. 

In  the  Church,  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  attempted  to  teach  the 
Saints  the  law  of  consecration,  as  practiced  in  the  United  Order.  They  did  not 
succeed  because  what  they  expected  was  more  than  Saints  were  willing  to  give 
(some  cannot  pay  a  full  tithing) .  However,  today  the  law  of  consecration  as  taught 
in  the  temple  endowment  ceremony,  may  fulfill,  in  large  measure,  what  was 
expected  as  that  applies  to  families.  In  the  Gospel,  families  matter.  Without  a 
family,  one  cannot  be  exalted.  We  are  exalted  as  families,  not  as  individuals. 
Furthermore,  in  God's  world,  mortal  families  become  one  Eternal  Family  (God's 
Family).  We  work  for  family  welfare,  not  exclusively  for  personal  welfare.  I 
cannot  remember  one  instance  in  which  Dad  or  Mother  sought  to  promote 
personal  interests,  independent  of  family  interests.  All  they  did  was  done  for  their 
family,  not  just  for  family  members  independent  of  other  family  members. 

Writing  about  the  family  in  relationship  to  individual  family  members 
reminds  me  of  discussions  involving  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Understanding  these 
principles  and  their  relationship  to  each  other,  to  us,  and  to  God  can  best  be 
achieved  by  enclosing  them  in  a  circle  —  they  must  be  discussed  and  understood 
as  a  whole.  For  instance,  they  start  out  as  a  tiny  seed.  They  are  all  present 
together  in  embryo  form.    As  the  seed  grows,  they  all  grow  together  until  they 
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flower.  They  cannot  be  separated  at  any  point  in  their  growth.  In  God's 
perception,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them  —  in  perfect  perception, 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing  to  Him.  To  us  with  finite  understanding,  they  must 
be  discussed  as  separate  ideas.  For  us,  the  problem  is  one  of  semantics.  But  the 
nearer  we  get  to  understanding  the  Eternal  nature  of  things,  the  easier  we  can 
understand  them  as  a  whole.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  its  Eternal 
nature,  we  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  wholes.  When  we  are  able  to  do  this, 
then  we  become  amenable  to  instruction  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  enables 
us  to  become  one  with  God.   Circles  may  help  remind  us  of  this  idea. 

In  God's  world,  I  think  the  circle  represents  Eternity.  It  represents  a  whole 
thing.  It  represents  perfection.  It  represents  oneness  with  God.  The  prayer  circle 
in  the  temple  symbolizes  this  wholeness,  this  oneness.  Earth  on  which  we  live 
symbolizes  the  same  idea,  as  do  other  planets  in  the  solar  system.  They  are  all 
spheres.  They  represent  wholes,  completeness,  Eternal  creation,  Eternal 
processes,  God  and  His  work. 

Basically,  what  I  have  written,  when  applied  to  family  wholeness,  is  what  I 
learned  from  Dad  and  Mother  as  I  grew  up  in  their  home.  I  did  not  understand 
it  at  the  time.  Understanding  it,  as  described  above,  has  taken  a  lifetime,  but  the 
foundation  for  that  understanding  was  put  in  place  by  Dad  and  Mother  as  they 
nurtured  family  development. 

ilusbands/Wives  Moving  in  Separate  Orbits 
n  Accomplishing  Life's  Mission 

The  idea  that  Dad  and  Mother  worked  like  a  team  of  well-matched  horses 
:o  carry  a  heavy  load  of  family  burdens  has  already  been  mentioned.  An 
implification  of  that  idea  concerns  each  one  moving  in  a  separate,  understood, 
md  well-defined  orbit  of  responsibilities  to  achieve  their  joint  mission  in  this  life. 
This,  too,  was  a  lesson  taught  by  them  and  learned  by  their  children,  probably  at 
he  subconscious  level.  To  elaborate,  I  submit  the  following  essay,  which,  after 
ts  writing,  made  personal  sense  as  its  ideas  relate  to  Dad,  Mother,  and  family. 
3ad  and  Mother  exemplify  what  is  written  very  well. 

This  morning,  Gloria  and  I  enjoyed  a  rewarding  study  hour 
together.  We  read  the  Book  of  Abraham,  Chapter  3  and  discussed  it. 
This  chapter  discusses  God's  commentary  to  Abraham  on  planets,  the 
universe,  and  the  order  that  applies  to  it.  The  chapter  also  discusses  the 
spirit  world  and  the  intelligences  among  whom  God  stood  before  He 
created  Earth  on  which  they  might  dwell  as  mortals.  I  had  always 
sensed  a  connection  between  the  two  commentaries,  assuming  that  one 
planet   superceded    another   in    size,    orbit,    and    length    (number)    oi 
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revolutions,  so  among  the  intelligences  and  spirits,  one  would  supercede 
another  in  being  like  God.  This  morning,  however,  the  whole  picture 
suddenly  became  much  clearer  to  me. 

Kolob  is  a  planet  near  unto  the  place  where  God  (Elohim)  dwells. 
So  Jehovah  (of  whom  Kolob  is  representative)  is  near  the  likeness  of 
Elohim.  Kolob  is  the  great  governing  planet.  Jehovah,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  great  governing  being  in  relation  to  Elohim's  creations. 

Other  great  planets  are  in  descending  order  among  all  the  stars  and 
planets  that  comprise  the  heavens,  so  in  descending  order  of  energy, 
light,  knowledge,  truth,  power,  and  the  right  to  govern  are  the 
intelligences  and  spirits.  Some  of  these,  the  greatest,  God  has  made  His 
rulers  (Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Lehi  and 
all  the  noteworthy  Book  of  Mormon  prophets,  and  Joseph  Smith). 
These  "great"  and  "noble"  rulers  were  heads  of  earthly  dispensations  of 
time.  They  are  the  ones  through  whom  God  governed  with  respect  to 
dispensations  of  time.  Under  them,  of  course,  were  other  lesser 
intelligences/spirits  who  were  also  God's  rulers,  just  as  there  are  lesser 
planets  and  stars  among  all  of  God's  heavenly  creations.  The  lesser 
intelligences/spirits  would  be  church  officers  and  members,  each 
performing  assigned  priesthood  duties  and  all  working  for  the  benefit 
and  glory  of  the  whole.  Paul  the  Apostle  presented  this  same  idea,  but 
used  different  examples,  such  as  body  parts  (I  Corinthians  12:12-22). 

God's  church,  then,  should  portray  the  same  order  as  prevails  in 
God's  planetary  creations.  Each  planet  has  its  orbit,  as  each  Church 
officer  has  his/her  priesthood  assignment.  There  should  be  no  clashes. 
And  just  as  each  planet  and  planetary  system  are  governed  by  a  greater 
planet  or  planetary  system,  so  each  church  officer  is  governed  by  church 
officers  in  ascending  order.  Within  the  Church,  then,  the 
representative  of  Jehovah  is  the  presiding  high  priest,  the  president  of 
the  Church  (represented  by  Kolob).  Under  him  are  other  "noble"  and 
"great"  ones,  such  as  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Quorums  of 
Seventy  (represented  by  other  great  governing  planets).  Then  other 
leaders  of  God  (represented  by  lesser  governing  planets)  would  be  stake 
presidents  and  bishops.  These  represent  God's  leaders  among  people  of 
the  world  who  would  be  represented  by  the  Kokaubeam,  or  the  mass 
of  stars  and  planets  in  the  heavens.  But  there  is  order  in  the  heavens 
and  there  must  be  order  in  Christ's  Church. 

The  same  order  should  prevail  in  God's  families.  The  husband, 
who  holds  the  priesthood,  presides.  He  has  his  orbit  (his  heavenly  or 
priesthood  assignments).    His  wife  takes  her  place  near  unto  him  and 
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has  her  orbit  (her  heavenly  or  priesthood  assignments).  His  orbit  and 
her  orbit  are  different.  They  must  never  collide.  They  must  stay  in 
orbit  as  Earth  and  moon  rotate  around  the  sun  in  their  orbits.  As  long 
as  this  order  maintains,  the  family  goes  along  its  eternal  path  toward 
God.  And  as  there  must  be  perfect  order  in  the  family,  so  each 
individual  must  achieve  order  in  his/her  life  to  be  in  harmony  with  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  key  to  understanding  The  Book  of 
Abraham  Chapter  3,  is  the  concept  of  eternal  progress  based  on  perfect 
order  according  to  God's  plan  as  exemplified  in  the  heavenly  planets 
and  stars. 

We  learn  all  this  in  the  temple.  For  example,  Eve  agrees  to  obey 
the  "law  of  the  Lord,"  as  Adam  agrees  to  obey  the  "law  of  Elohim." 
The  law  of  Elohim  is  the  priesthood  with  its  covenants,  principles,  and 
powers.  Adam  holds  the  priesthood.  Eve,  in  agreeing  to  obey  the  "law 
of  the  Lord,"  agrees  to  obey  not  Adam,  but  the  priesthood,  as  Jehovah 
obeys  Elohim.  The  two  working  together  (Elohim  and  Jehovah,  Adam 
and  Eve,  husband  and  wife)  exalt  the  family.  But  they  can  do  it  only  as 
they  work  together  in  the  priesthood  and  through  the  priesthood.  They 
must  move  in  harmony  just  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do.  This 
togetherness  contributes  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the  whole  (ABA, 
February  2001). 

)o  Not  Preach  One  Thing  and  Live  Another 

Certainly,  a  lesson  all  children  should  have  learned  well  while  living  in  Dad 

ind  Mother's  home  was  not  to  preach  one  thing  and  live  another.    Neither  Dad 

lor  Mother  did  that.    Dad  never  taught  his  children  not  to  lose  their  tempers.  He 

lever  taught  them  not  to  swear.   He  did  both.   He  did  not  expect  his  children  to 

lo  what  he  did  not  do,  or  to  be  what  he  was  not.   But  Dad  did  teach  his  children 

o  look  at  others  and  treat  them  as  equals,  regardless  of  economic  circumstances 

r  social  status.    To  Dad  a  wealthy  person  was  no  better  (did  not  deserve  more 

onsideration  or  protocol)  than  one  who  was  indigent.  We  are  all  God's  children 

nd  should  be  treated  as  such.    Mother  taught  the  same.    Except  with  Mother, 

here  seemed  to  be  no  need  to  exercise  caution  in  what  she  did  not  preach  because 

he  seemed  to  be  free  from  fault.    At  least  that  is  the  way  she  was  perceived. 

Dad  was  absolutely  adamant  in  promoting  fair  play  and  defending  justice, 
individuals  seeking  entitlements  at  the  expense  of  others,  especially  the  helpless, 
'ere  his  certain  enemies  and  he  went  after  them  with  a  vengeance,  whether  In 
rivate  or  public.  I  have  noticed  this  marked  trait  in  his  children.  They  all 
ortray  it  in  lives  they  live. 
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Dad  loathed  hypocrisy,  pretense  and  sham.  He  was  what  he  presented 
himself  to  be.  To  know  him  readily  and  well  was  not  difficult.  He  was  honest, 
open,  and  spoke  his  mind.  If  one  agreed  with  him,  one  felt  comfortable.  If  one 
did  not  agree  with  him,  one  felt  uncomfortable,  even  miserable,  especially  while 
absorbing  his  eloquent  reprimands. 

Devotion  to  the  Church  and  Gospel 

Dad  and  Mother's  devotion  to  Church  and  Gospel  was  never  in  question. 
However,  among  his  children,  Dad  was  noted  for  declaring  that  church  members, 
including  lower  echelon  leaders  (bishoprics  and  stake  presidencies),  did  not 
always  live  in  harmony  with  Gospel  principles  and  were,  therefore,  not  truly 
representative  of  the  Church.  He  taught  his  children  to  ground  their  testimonies 
in  counsel  and  teachings  of  the  Lord's  prophets,  in  Gospel  principles,  and  in  the 
Church's  canon  of  scripture.  Examples  of  church  members  should  not, 
necessarily,  be  followed.  Dad  discharged  priesthood  assignments  faithfully  and 
attended  church  meetings  regularly,  as  his  health  allowed. 

Mother  was  dedicated  to  the  Church  and  lived  her  life  in  conformity  with 
Gospel  principles.  She,  too,  discharged  priesthood  assignments  faithfully  and 
served  others'  needs  in  various  ways,  though  she  had  not  been  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Mother  was  no  teacher  of  church  doctrine  as  Dad  was.  Rather,  she  taught  the 
Gospel  by  example,  the  most  powerful  teaching  method  available  to  mankind. 

Together,  Dad  and  Mother  taught  their  children  to  obey  the  Lord's  counsel, 
develop  their  own  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  and  never  waver  from  that  which  is 
true.  That  is  how  they  lived  their  lives,  and  that  is  how  they  expected  their 
children  to  live  theirs. 

Love  of  Learning  and  Music 

Dad  was  committed  to  learning.  He  loved  to  read,  and  read  substantial 
literature.  I  do  not  recall,  since  I  was  old  enough  to  perceive  and  understand,  that 
I  ever  saw  Dad  read  a  novel.  He  did  not  care  to  read  at  that  level.  He  felt  to  do 
so  was  a  waste  of  time.  I  remember  a  conversation  between  him  and  Aunt  Beulah 
when  I  was  only  a  boy  —  a  conversation  in  which  Aunt  Beulah,  a  literature 
teacher  in  high  school,  defended  the  reading  of  novels  while  Dad  dismissed  it  as 
a  waste  of  time.  After  their  discussion,  I  felt  Dad  may  have  been  somewhat 
extreme  in  his  argument  against  wasting  time  reading  novels.  Aunt  Beulah,  I  felt, 
defended,  well,  the  reading  of  novels  such  as  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  he  Miserables, 
Moby  Dick,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  A  Christmas  Carol,  and  many  others  written  at  this 
level  of  teaching  endeavor.  But  I  also  understood  Dad's  position,  clearly.  He  had 
no  time  to  waste  in  reading  anything  which  he  felt  did  not  contribute  directly  and 
substantially  to  his  qualifications  as  one  who  served  his  family,  the  Church,  and 
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citizens  of  his  nation  and  state.  Consequently,  I  saw  him  as  one  who  was  not  only 
literate  in  various  fields  of  knowledge,  but  a  step  above  the  average  citizen  and 
Church  member  in  terms  of  general  knowledge.  In  the  world  of  government  and 
politics,  he  was  "head  and  shoulders"  above  others  in  terms  of  what  he  knew  and 
bow  he  expressed  what  he  knew.  His  verbal  expression  was  erudite  and 
convincing. 

Mother,  in  her  reading  preferences,  favored  material  that  enhanced  her 
background  as  a  teacher  of  children.  She  loved  poetry,  particularly  children's 
poetry.  I  remember,  as  a  young  child,  lying  in  bed  with  Mother  (I  think  Geniece 
was  there,  too)  listening  to  her  read  from  Mother  Goose  (a  book  of  children's 
poems  and  stories),  and  teaching  us  children's  poetry.  I  still  remember,  barely,  a 
joem  about  the  wind,  and  another  about  a  little  train  that  could  pull  heavy  loads 
up  a  hill.  She  loved  to  teach  children  in  that  manner,  and  we  loved  to  learn  from 
ler. 

Both  Dad  and  Mother  loved  music  and  encouraged  their  children  to  play 
nusical  instruments,  sing  in  community,  high  school,  and  ward  choirs,  accept 
>pportunities  to  sing  solos,  and  participate  in  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  groups  of 
arger  numbers.  Family  gatherings  around  the  piano  were  frequent  and  fun. 
"amily  members,  under  Dad's  leadership,  would  sing  even  when  traveling.  The 
:ar  virtually  rocked  with  Andrus  harmony  involving  a  whole  coterie  of  family 
avorites  from  Sing  a  Little  Love  Song  and  Spring  Time  in  the  Rockies  to  Here  We 
iave  Idaho. 

As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  music,  family  members  have  manifested  its 

nfluence  throughout  their  lives  in  a  multitude  of  ways.   Music  is  an  integral  part 

>f  living  among  Dad  and  Mother's  children.    Its  importance  easily  equates  with 

nything  else  that  might  be  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  family  members  (for  greater 

etail  consult,  Chapter  11). 

lard  Work 

Dad  and  Mother  taught  their  children  to  work  hard.  That  was  expected 
ecause  it  was  necessary.  Dad  and  his  boys  handled  outside  work.  Mother  and 
er  girls  cared  for  babies,  the  house,  and  helped  outside.  As  mentioned,  none 
scaped  work  —  hard  work. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  time  when  Dad  had  contracted  to  unload  coal  from  a 
ailroad  car  parked  on  tracks  west  of  Midland  Elevators  in  Ucon.  I  do  not  recall, 
learly,  where  the  coal  was  delivered,  but  memory  suggests  it  was  taken  to  Ucon 
ligh  School.  I  remember  shoveling  coal  from  the  truck  into  a  coal  bin  located 
elow  the  gymnasium's  south  end.  Dad  and  I  shoveled  every  ton  of  that  Hell's 
lei  from  railroad  car  onto  the  truck,  then  every  ton  from  truck  into  the  school's 
oal  bin.    The  car  carried  about  40  tons.   The  truck  carried  6  tons.    That  meant 
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7  trips  between  Ucon  and  the  high  school.  That  many  trips  required  about  2  and 
Vi  days  of  work  during  summertime  when  temperatures  were  hot.  Sweat  rolled 
down  our  faces  and  soaked  upper  clothing.  Coal  dust  adhered  to  the  sweat.  We 
looked  filthy.  We  felt  filthy.  We  were  filthy,  but  only  on  the  outside.  Hell  can  go 
begging;  we  have  had  our  turn  at  it. 

I  remember  thinking,  as  Dad  and  I  shoveled  coal,  that  I  did  not  mind 
working  hard  as  long  as  I  could  work  with  him.  I  was  young.  I  wanted  to  please 
him.  And  I  did.  I  know  he  appreciated  my  company  and  help.  He  had  a  way  of 
showing  that  very  clearly.  And  what  I  write  about  myself,  I  am  confident  I  could 
write  about  my  brothers  and  sisters  if  I  only  knew  their  stories.  They  worked  as 
hard  as  I,  and  probably  experienced  the  same  feelings  for  the  same  reasons. 

Tackling  Problems  Head-on 

Dad  taught  his  children  to  tackle  problems  head-on.  You  did  not  run  back. 
You  did  not  run  around  the  end.  You  did  not  start  one  way  then  reverse  your 
field  and  run  another.  You  ran  straight  "up  the  gut."  If  you  got  knocked  down, 
you  got  up  and  ran  again,  "straight  up  the  gut."  I  know  my  persistence  in  facing 
problems,  seemingly  insurmountable  problems,  was  learned  from  Dad.  God  has 
given  me  the  gift  of  faith,  but  Dad,  changing  the  metaphor,  taught  me  to  face  the 
steer  head-on  and  wrestle  it  to  the  ground.  And  I  have  noticed  the  same  tendency 
in  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Sometimes,  some  of  them  would  as  soon  tell  an 
opponent  to  "Go  to  hell,"  as  they  would  to  invite  cooperation  in  solving  a  problem 
by  using  kinder  language.  Their  way  is  not  always  effective,  but  it  surely  lets 
others  know  where  they  stand  in  the  relationship. 

Mother,  too,  tackled  problems  head-on,  but  did  so  in  a  more  gentle,  nicer, 
and  less  aggressive  way.  She  was  pleasantly  persistent.  On  occasion  her  ire  could 
be  raised  sufficiently  that  she,  too,  could  indicate  where  one  might  belong,  but 
never  in  language  used  by  Dad. 

Exercising  Patience 

Mother,  characteristically,  taught  her  children  the  value  of  patience,  though 
some  failed  to  learn  it.  The  easier  way  was  to  condemn  someone  or  something  to 
that  well-known  place  and  be  done  with  the  problem.  Except,  the  problem 
persisted  even  after  it  had  been  damned  and  sent  to  Hell.  In  these  cases,  Mother's 
way  proved  to  be,  by  far,  more  effective. 

Her  greatest  test  of  patience  was  raising  9  children,  8  of  whom  lived  to 
adulthood.  The  boys,  especially,  tried  her.  They  walked  over  freshly  mopped 
floors  with  muddy  feet.  They  sawed  holes  in  her  expensive  and  necessary  copper 
boiler.  They  banged  basketballs  against  kitchen  walls.  They  quarreled  with  and 
shouted  at  each  other,  even  in  adulthood,  while  she  listened  frustrated,  helplesSi 
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pain-stricken,  but  silent.    Remarkably,  she  never  judged  her  children,  severely. 
If  she  did,  they  never  knew  it. 

Mother's  patience  also  extended  to  bearing  illness  and  pain  without 
complaint.  In  fact,  until  she  passed  into  her  70's,  one  would  never  have  supposed 
she  experienced  illness  and  pain  —  she  never  manifest  evidence  of  that.  Only 
during  afflictions  of  older  age  did  her  children  walk  into  the  house,  unexpectedly, 
to  find  her  resting  on  the  sofa,  suffering  from  inflammation  of  body  joints  — 
arthritis  which  she  felt  in  hands,  hips,  knees,  and  shoulders.  But  even  then,  after 
indicating  how  she  felt,  generally,  she  never  complained.  So  much  did  she  hurt 
at  times,  cortisone  shots  to  affected  areas  were  needed  to  help  relieve  distress.  She 
lived  with  cortisone  and  pain  until  death  mercifully  exonerated  her  spirit  from  the 
orison  of  a  tired  and  worn  out  mortal  body. 

Love  of  Country  and  its  Political  Process 

Dad  taught  his  children  to  love  the  country  in  which  they  lived  and  to  honor 
he  political  process  defined  by  its  Constitution.  He  taught  this  by  setting  an 
example.  He  spent  24  years  serving  Idaho  citizens  in  various  political  positions, 
rle  was  absolutely  committed  to  justice  under  Constitutional  law.  If  he 
entertained  a  genuine  and  sincere  complaint  concerning  how  life's  problems  were 
)eing  managed  by  those  in  political  power,  he  undertook  to  solve  the  problem 
either  by  running  for  public  office  or  by  registering  his  complaint  through  the 
>ublic  press  and  legal  process.  Seldom  did  he  voice  opposition  during  an  extended 
>eriod  of  time  before  taking  action.  He  knew,  generally,  Idaho  and  United  States 
listory.  He  understood  the  legal  and  political  processes  well.  When  he  discussed 
listory  and  political  problems,  he  indicated  erudition  in  these  subjects  and 
xpressed  himself  eloquently.  His  children  never  tired  of  hearing  his  discourses, 
nsights,  and  recommendations  for  improvement.  His  enemies  did  not  care  to 
tear  them,  and  despised  him  sufficiently  to  inflict  punishment  through  a  failed 
ttempt  at  excommunication  from  the  church  in  which  he  had  claimed  a  lifetime 
nembership. 

His  boys,  and  some  of  his  girls,  were  sufficiently  influenced  by  him  to  attend 
Joy's/Girl's  State  while  in  high  school;  others  majored  in  history /political  science 
uring  college  preparation  for  post-college  work;  his  son,  Robert,  ran  for  political 
ffice  (the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives).  Another  son,  Rich,  prepared  for  and 
ecame  a  successful  practicing   attorney  (for  details,  consult  Chapter  1  1). 

During  family  gatherings  (past  and  present)  politics  have  always  surfaced  for 
iscussion  (vigorous  discussion)  and  politicians  perceived  to  be  enemies  of  a 
able,  strong  nation,  have  been  identified  and  verbally  damned,  including 
overnors  and  presidents.  None  have  ever  escaped  these  withering  family 
astigations  and  condemnations.    Most  visitors  who  may  have  been  present  in 
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such  family  gatherings,  sat  in  awe,  intimidated,  and  overwhelmed  with 
wonderment  as  they  listened  to  verbal  dissections  performed  in  the  laboratory  of 
critical  thought. 

Thinking  "Outside  the  Box" 

Dad  was  a  resourceful  person.  On  and  off  the  farm,  he  was  an  effective 
problem-solver.  The  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  was  his  tendency  to  think  "outside 
the  box"  —  to  use  creative,  imaginative,  unorthodox  ways  of  dealing  with 
problems  or  overcoming  obstacles.  An  example  involving  a  practical  frame  of 
mind  was  fastening  a  chain  to  the  wheel  of  a  tractor  which  had  high-centered  or 
was  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  was  then  fastened  to  a  post,  or 
stake  driven  into  the  ground.  When  the  tractor  wheel  was  slowly  put  in  motion, 
it  served  as  a  winch  pulling  the  tractor  free.  This  is  only  an  example  out  of  many 
which  served  farming  operations  regularly  and  well. 

In  the  world  of  ideas,  Dad  was  just  as  resourceful  with  abstract  thinking  as 
with  practical  solutions  to  recurring  farm  problems.  His  analyses  of  Gospel 
principles  and  interpretation  of  scriptural  passages  went  well  beyond  ordinary, 
orthodox,  superficial  meanings.  Sometimes,  after  listening  to  religion  teachers 
explain  a  facet  of  the  Gospel,  I  found  Dad's  explanation  far  more  satisfying.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  I  wrote: 

Frequently,  I  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  explanations  given  by 
religion  teachers  and  college  professors  in  response  to  questions  about 
God,  gospel  doctrine,  and  the  affairs  of  men.  Usually,  I  have  gone 
home  and  discussed  these  questions  with  Dad.  Seldom  has  he  failed  to 
give  answers  that  satisfied.  He  has  always  impressed  me  with  his  wide 
range  of  knowledge  and  capacity  to  think  in  broad,  sensible  terms  (as 
quoted  in  Thomas  E.  Andrus,  We  Thank  Thee  For  Light,  page  161). 

The  words  "capacity  to  think  in  broad,  sensible  terms"  implies  an  ability  to 
think  "outside  the  box."  I  learned  to  think  this  way  from  Dad.  When  he  assigned 
me  a  task  and  I  asked  how  he  wanted  it  done,  frequently  he  would  say,  "Think 
about  it,  then  do  it  the  way  you  think  it  should  be  done."  Dad's  other  children 
have  also  learned  to  do  what  he  taught  me  to  do.  To  develop  and  refine  this 
tendency  can  turn  the  tendency  into  a  true  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  serving  those 
who  use  it  in  a  multitude  of  useful  ways.  Thinking  "outside  the  box"  is  exactly 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  wants  us  to  do.  He  cannot  help  much  unless  we  allow  His 
intervention  by  transcending  the  mundane,  orthodox,  regular,  superficial 
assumptions,  interpretations,  explanations,  and  conclusions.  Our  thinking  must 
become  as  deep  as  space  and  broad  as  Eternity. 
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Conclusion 

With  regard  to  Mother,  the  following  statements  seem  to  apply.  She  was  the 
:onstant  in  our  family.  Dad's  perception  of  her  and  perceptions  of  the  children 
*vere  that  she  was  as  good  in  the  beginning  as  she  was  at  the  end.  She  exemplified 
:he  law  of  physics  which  allows  accurate  predictions  to  be  made.  Her  devotion  to 
:amily,  love  of  children,  and  faithful  adherence  to  high  Gospel  standards  never 
"altered.  She  was  predictable.  God  bless  you,  Mother,  for  your  innate  and 
jnfaltering  goodness. 

With  regard  to  Dad,  the  following  is  the  best  I  can  offer.  Writing  of  the 
Idaho  House  and  Senate  memorial  proceedings  in  which  Dad  was  honored  for  his 
ervice  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  I  wrote: 

I  felt  honored  to  be  a  part  of  these  memorial  proceedings.  I  was 
proud  of  Dad,  but  not  any  more  proud  of  him  then  than  I  had  been 
before  as  he  served  his  public  trust.  I  never  doubted  his  integrity.  I 
always  admired  his  wisdom  and  ability  of  verbal  expression.  I  respected 
his  dedication  to  service.  I  felt  that  I  could  never  have  measured  up  to 
his  performance  of  excellence  in  public  service.  After  my  service  on  the 
Idaho  Centennial  Commission  from  1985  to  1990,  having  received 
congratulations  from  Governor  Cecil  Andrus  and  Chairman  Harry 
Magnuson,  I  felt  that  Dad  would  have  done  better  than  I.  And  that  is 
as  the  situation  should  be.  His  standard  should  always  be  one  to  which 
I  can  aspire.  It  must  be  high  enough  that  I  must  look  up  to  it,  not  down 
upon  it.    Thanks,  Dad. 
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Andrus  reunion  hike  to  the  monument  in  Darby  Canyon  (1996) 

Teton  Valley  Overlook  (note  Teton  River  in  the  background). 
Front  row:    Robert,  Geniece,  Linda,  Millie,  Gloria,  Alyn; 
Back  row:  Rich,  Merlin,  Therel,  Kendall  (2006) 
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Shawn  Andrus  on  a  1 -bottom,  horse-drawn  plow. 
Taken  at  Milo  Andrus  reunion  (Grantsville,  Utah,  June  2007) 

Therel  at  the  organ,  doing  what  she  does  best  (mid-1990's) 
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Left:  Brad  Strom  with 
his  girls  getting  a  ride 
—  (front  to  back) 
Shaunie,  Kelli  and  Cori 
(about  1977) 

Below:  Jeanie  and 
Shaunie  (about  1987) 
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Above:  Filial  love   —  Kevin  and  Shelby  (2007) 

Below:  Married  love  —  Daniel's  daughter,  Tiana,  and  her 
husband,  Scott  Clements  (2005) 
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Left  to  right:  Kaili,  Ashley,  Shelby  (2005) 
—  Kendall  and  Lin's  granddaughters 
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Above:  Jean  and  Robert 
with  Kerry  and 
CharDawn  (Pocatello, 
about  1964) 

Left:  Ricks  College  in 
the  1950's.  This  was 
the  campus  when 
Robert  and  siblings 
attended  their  first  2 
years  of  college 
education  —  the  Spori, 
the  Gymn  Building, 
and  the  "lambing 
sheds." 


Geniece,  Portia,  Therel,  and  Jeanie 


Alyn,  Kim,  Alyn,  Gloria,  Emmie,  Fa'aleaga,  Daniel  (2006) 
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"Three  for  One,  and  One  for  all." 
Alyn  and  his  grandsons,  Chad  and  Keala  Danielson  (2007) 
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Pedigree  Chart 


Chart  no.  1 


2  Robert  Andrus 


B:  12  Sep  1873 

P:  Draper.Salt  Lake,  Utah 

M:  6  Nov  1895 

P:  Salt  Lake  City, Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:9Jun1936 

P:  Ucon, Bonneville,  Idaho 


1  Samuel  Reed  Andrus 


B:8 Mar  1904 

P:  Ucon.Bormeville.ldaho 

M:29  May  1929 

P:  Salt  Lake  City, Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:  16  Jul  1976 

P:  Idaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho 


Melba  Phyllis  Brown 

(Spouse  of  no.  1) 


3  Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden 


B: 19  Mar  1872 

P:  Mill  Creek.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:  22  Apr  1956 

P:  Ucon.Bonneville.ldaho 


4  Milo  Andrus 


B:6  Mar  1814 

P :  Wilmington, Essex, New  York 

M:  22  Nov  1855 

P :  Salt  Lake  Cfty.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:19Jun1893 

P :  Oxford,  Franklin,  Idaho 


Jane  Lancaster  Munday 


B:4  Oct  1832 

P :  Coventry,  Warwick,  England 

D:2Oct1900 

P :  Willow  Creek.Bing  ham, Idaho 


6  Henry  Bawden 


B:3Aug  1820 

P :  North  Moiton, Devon, England 

M:  18  Mar  1857 

P:  Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D.  22  Jun  1891 

P  Mill  Creek.Salt  Lake.Utah 


7  i Sarah  Freelove  Howard 
B:  30  Aug  1838 
P:St.  Paul.Bedford, England 
D:11  Dec  1926 
P :  Granger.Salt  Lake.Utah 


8  Ruluf  Andrus 


B:  12  Mar  1773 

P:  ..Connecticut 

M:Abt1794 

P:  Burmingham„Ohio 

D:29Jun1849 

P:  Henrietta, Lorain, Ohio 


Azuba  Smith 


B:Abt  1777 

P:  Ruttland„Vermont 

D:1  Jan  1830 

P.East  Norwalk, Huron, Ohio 


10  Thomas  Jones  Munday 


B:7Dec1806 

P :  Shilton,  Warwick,  England 

M:1  Apr  1839 

P:  Holy  Trinity  Cov.Warwick, England 

D:  28  May  1843 

P:  Far  Gosford  St..Warwick,England 


1 1  Harriet  Lancaster 

B:20Jun1811 

P :  Coventry.Warwick.England 

B:27  Jun  1854 

P:  Holy  Trinity  Cov.Warwick, England 


1 2  William  Bawden 


B:24  Dec  1795 

P:  North  Moiton, Devon, England 

M:28  Mar  1824 

P:  North  Moiton, Devon, England 

D:  15  Apr  1849 

P:  North  Moiton, Devon, England 


13  Rebecca  Watts 

B:8  Jul  1792 

P:  North  Motton, Devon, England 

D:  30  May  1855 

P:St.  Louis, St.  Louis, Missouri 


14  Samuel  Lane  Howard 

B:9Dec1812 

P:  Bedford.Bedford, England 

lM:7Apr  1833 

jP:St.  Paul, Bedford. England 
D:  14  Sep  1853 

P:St.  Louis. St.  Louis, Missouri 


15  Betsy  or  Elizabeth  Pack 

B:4  Jun  1812 


PSt.  Paul, Bedford. England 

D:9May  1849 

P:St  Louis, St.  Louis. Missouri 
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Pedigree  Chart 


2  Charles  Willliam  Brown 


B:4  Nov  1874 

P:  Draper, Sail  Lake.Utah 

M:  20  Dec  1900 

P :  Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:  18  May  1960 

P:  Parker.Fremont,  Idaho 


1  Melba  Phyllis  Brown 


B:4  Jan  1906 

P:  Parker.Fremont.ldaho 

M:29  May  1929 

P:  Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:9May  1985 

P:  Idaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho 


Samuel  Reed  Andrus 


(Spouse  of  no.  1 ) 


3  Martha  Letitia  Orgill 


B:9Jun  1878 

P:  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 

D:12Jun  1958 

P :  Parker,  Fremont,  Idaho 


Chart  no.  1 


8  Ebenezer  Brown 


4  Norman  Brown 


B:16Nov1830 

P :  CC, Pennsylvania 

M:1  Dec  1858 

P: 

D:25  Mar  1921 

P :  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 


B:6Dec1801 

P :  SaRsbtry.Herkkner, New  York 

M  20  Jul  1823 

P: 

D:  26  Jan  1878 

P:  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 


9  Ann  Weaver 


B:5Aug1806 

P:  Saratoga. Saratoga. New  York 

D:24Jun1842 

P :  Pleasant  Vale,  Pike,  I  linois 


10  John  Sh/il  Smith 


5  Annie  (Anna)  Smith 


B:6Jan  1839 

P:  Much  Marcte.H, England 

D:2May  1921 

P:  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 


B:10  Mar  1809 

P:Red  Maney,  Worcester,  England 

M:  13  Feb  1838 

P:  St  Mary  De  Lode.G, England 

D:  12  Feb  1905 

P:  KaysviBe, Davis, Utah 


1 1  Jane  Wadley 


B:2Jan  1814 

P:  Weston  Under, Hereford, England 

D:22May  1888 

P :  Kaysville,  Davis ,  Utah 


12  Joseph  Orgill 


6  Joseph  Orgill 


B:30Sep1837 

P :  Hartshom.Derby  .England 

M:  Aug  1858 

P:  Castle  Gresley.  Derby,  England 

D:  27  Jan  1916 

P:  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 


B:22Jan  1814 

P:  Packington, Leicester,  England 

M: 

P: 

D:24Jun  1895 

P :  Woodenbox,  Derby,  England 


13  Elizabeth  Lowe 


B:9Jun  1813 

P:  NewhaH. Derby, England 

D:22  Nov  1895 

P:  Paradise,  Cache.  Utah 


14  Samuel  Croxall 


7  Phebe  (Phoebe)  Croxall 

B:30Nov  1837 

P :  Castle  Gresley. Derby, England 

D:  16  Aug  1893 

P :  Draper.Salt  Lake.Utah 


B:4  0ct  1799 

P:  Castle  Gresley. Derby, England 

M12Jun1821 

P:  Mea  sham, Derby, England 

D:  15  Aug  1868 

P: 


15  Ann  Bettridge 


B:1802 

P :  Castle  Gresley  .Derby  .England 

D:  15  Aug  1868 

P. 
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Family  Group  Record 


Husband    Samuel  Reed  Andrus 


Bom 


8  Mar  1904 


Died 


16  Jul  1976 


Married 


29  May  1929 


Place 


Place 


Place 


Ucon.  Bonneville.  Idaho 
Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 


Husband's  father 


Salt  Lake  City.  Salt  Lake.  Utah 


Robert  Andrus 


Husband's  mother 


Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden 


Wife 


Bom 


Melba  Phyllis  Brown 


4  Jan  1906 


Died 


9  May  1985 


Place 


Parker.  Fremont,  Idaho 


Place 


Wife's  father 


Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 


Charles  Willliam  Brown 


Wife's  mother 


Martha  Letitia  Oroill 


Children     List  each  child  in  order  of  birth. 


M 


Alyn  Brown  Andrus 


Bom 


15  Dec  1931 


Place 


Spouse 


Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 


Gloria  Ruth  Goodman 


Married 


8Jun  1955 


Place 


Mesa.  Maricopa.  Arizona 


F   Geniece  Andrus 


Page  1  of  2 


Bom 

17  Apr  1934 

Place 

Ucon.  Bonneville,  Idaho 

Spouse 

David  William  Smith 

Married              ._  .        +——— 

17  Apr  1953 

Place 

Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

M  Gordon  Reed  Andrus 

8  Feb  1936 

Place 

Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville,  Idaho 

17Aua1946 

Place 

Ucon.  Bonneville,  Idaho 

M 

Charles  Robert  Andrus 

Bom 

1  Sep  1937 

Place 

Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville,  Idaho 

Spouse 

Jean  Caroline  McBride 

Married 

1  Sep  1961 

Place 

Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

M 

Kendall 

Wayne  Andrus 

Bom 

i  Place 

21  Nov  1939              Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

Spouse 

Linda  Rae  Biomstad 

Married 

21  Sep  1962 

Place 

Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

F 

Portia  Andrus 

Bom 

I  Place 

23  Mar  1941               Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville.  Idaho 

Spouse 

Ronald  Stanley  Morgan 

Married 

21  Nov  1964 

Place 

Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

F 

Therel  Andrus 

Bom 

!  Place 
3  Aua  1942               Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

Spouse 

Alfred  Merlin  Frei 

Married 

1  Place 
21  Apr  1961               Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

A 

Gaylon 

Rich  Andrus 

Bom 

17  Aug.  1944         m  Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville,  Idaho 

Spouse 

Mildred  Hart 

Married 

29  May  1967 

Ptece  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Salt  Lake,  Ufth 
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Family  Group  Record 

Page  2 


9 


Husband    Samuel  Reed  And rus 

Wlfe          Melba  Phyllis  Brown 

Children     List  each  child  in  order  of  birth. 

F 

Mary  Jean  Andrus 

Bo"1              2  Oct  1 946    i^0*  Idaho  Falls.  Bonneville.  Idaho 

^ouse                Bradley  Strom 

M8rried22  Feb  1969  (Div)     PU>ce  Ucon.  Bonneville,  Idaho 

5  Oct  2007 
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Descendants  of  Alyn  Brown  Andrus 

5  Oct  2007 Pagel 

1.  Alyn  Brown  Andrus  (b.15  Dec  1931 -Idaho  Falls, Bonneville,  Idaho) 
sp:  Gloria  Ruth  Goodman  (b.25  Jun  1936-Plenty Apache Arizona;m.8  Jun  1955) 
-  2.  Steve  Pu'ela  Danielson  (b.22  Jun  1956-Siumu,Upolu,Westem  Samoa) 

sp:  Eleena  Keiko  Ching  (b.7  Nov  1960-Honolulu,Oahu,Hawati;m.25  Jul  1981) 
-  3.  Tiara  Keiko  Healani  Salamasina  Danielson  (b.15  Jun  1983-HoncHuluAHawaii;d.19  Oct  2005) 
sp:  Ramon  Lopez  (m.14  Feb  2005) 

—  4.  Issac  Kavika  Danielson  (b.19  Aug  2002-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 

—  4.  Achilles  Lopez  (b.18  Jun  2005-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Chad  Nu'ualitia  Kealiimoewai  Danielson  (b.22  May  1985-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Keala  lakopo  Danielson  (b.5  Dec  1988-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Ty  Vaitaloa  Danielson  (b.12  May  1994-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 

2.  Daniel  Pue'ata  Andnjs  (b.16  Dec  1958-Moto'otua,Upolu,Westem  Samoa) 
sp:  Elizabeth  Evelyn  Hams  (b.17  Aug  1960-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho;m.30  Dec  1981(Div)) 
3.  Aaron  Daniel  Andrus  (b.10  Feb  1982-Payson.Utah.Utah) 
3.  Tiana  Marie  Andrus  (b.25  Jul  1984-Payson,Utah,Utah) 

sp:  Scott  Russell  Clements  (b.29  Apr  1981-Rexburg,Madison,ldaho;m.18  Dec  2004) 
3.  Loni  Elizabeth  Andrus  (b.29  Jan  1987-Provo,Utah,Utah) 
3.  Anisa  Ruth  Andrus  (b.3  Mar  1990-Provo, Utah, Utah) 
-  3.  Turia  Evelyn  Andrus  (b.6  Apr  1993-Provo.Utah.Utah) 
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Descendants  of  Emeline  Matua 

5  Oct  2007  Page  1 

1.  Emeline  Matua  (b.16  Jul  1943-Fagamalo,Savai1, Western  Samoa) 

sp:  Fa'aleaga  Taito  To'alepai  (b.9  Dec  1948-Aunu,u,Tutuila .American  Samoa;m.8  Sep  1974) 
2.  Alyn  Taviuni  To'alepai  (b.18  Sep  1978-Long  Beach.Los  Angeles.Califomia) 
sp:  Kimberlee  Nelson  (b.7  Aug  1975-Orem,Utah,Utah;m.8  Dec  2006) 
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Descendants  of  Geniece  Andrus 


5  Oct  2007 


Pagel 


1.  Geniece  Andrus  (b.17  Apr  1934-Ucon, Bonneville,  Idaho) 

sp:  David  William  Smith  (b.30  May  1932-Belfrey,Cart)on,Montana;m.17  Apr  1953) 

-  2.  LaVaun  Smith  (b.17  Mar  1954-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  David  Malin  Ball  (b.14  Nov  1950-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.2  May  1974) 
-  3.  Bradley  David  Ball  (b.14  Sep  1976-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

sp:  Laura  Creer  (b.6  Apr  1979-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah;m.5  Jun  2004) 

-  4.  Abigail  Joan  Ball  (b.22  Apr  2005) 

-  4.  David  Creer  Ball  (b.2  Nov  2006) 
3.  Melanie  Ball  (b.13  Sep  1978-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

sp:  Stephen  McKay  Pendrey  (b.31  Oct  1978-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.14  Jun  2000) 

-  4.  Bri  Lyn  Pendrey  (b.6  Jun  2001  -Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  4.  Paul  David  McKay  Pendrey  (b.24  Feb  2005) 
3.  Kristy  Ball  (b.1 2  Apr  1982-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

sp:  Robert  Jacob  Cefalo  (b.20  Dec  1984-Brigham  City.Box  Elder,Utah;m.1 1  Aug  2007) 
3.  Monty  Reed  Ball  (b.9  Oct  1984-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
3.  Courtney  Ball  (b.30  Dec  1986-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
2.  Kellan  David  Smith  (b.1  Dec  1955-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Linda  Birch  (b.27  Sep  1956-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho,m.12  Aug  1977) 
3.  Janell  Smith  (b.23  Mar  1979-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Matthew  Kellan  Smith  (b.3  Nov  1982-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  Ashlie  Dawn  Jacobson  (b.17  Apr  1986;m.29  Jan  2005) 
3.  Jordan  Kellan  Smith  (b.1 1  Mar  1989-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Logan  Kellan  Smith  (b.21  Apr  1 993-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
2.  LeAnn  Smith  (b.8  Mar  1961 -Idaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Steven  Dale  Jensen  (b.27  Feb  1961-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho;m.6  Nov  1980) 
3.  Brittany  Jensen  (b.6  Dec  1981-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

i 

sp:  Jacob  Jamieson  Mcintosh  (b.20  Nov  1980-Nampa,Canyon,ldaho;m.10  Apr  2003) 
L  4.  Teegan  Jacob  Mcintosh  (b.3  May  2006-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Ryan  Steven  Jensen  (b.3  Nov  1983-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

l 

sp:  Rebecca  Jean  Spinder  (b.24  Oct  1984-Orem.Utah,Utah;m.19  Nov  2005) 
*—  4.  Kayden  Ryan  Jensen  (b.4  Dec  2006-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Morgan  Dale  Jensen  (b.1 3  Nov  1986-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
2.  Curtis  Reed  Smith  (b.13  Dec  1965-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Kristine  Clark  (b.10  Nov  1965-Pocatello.Bannock,ldaho;m.19  Dec  1986) 

-  3.  Chandler  David  Smith  (b.4  Oct  1990-Moscow.Latah. Idaho) 

-  3.  Payton  Clark  Smith  (b.23  Sep  1992-Moscow.Latah.ldaho) 

-  3.  Alexander  Curtis  Smith  (b.5  Mar  1999-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
*—  3.  Addison  Kristine  Smith  (b.31  Dec  2002-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
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Descendants  of  Charles  Robert  Andrus 

5  Oct  2007 Pagel 

1.  Charles  Robert  Andrus  (b  1  Sep  19  37- Ida  ho  Falls,  Bonneville,  Idaho) 
sp:  Jean  Caroline  McBride  (b.9  Dec  1941-Burtey,Cassia,ldaho;m.1  Sep  1961) 
2.  Kerry  Robert  Andrus  (b.20  Jun  1962-ldabo  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

sp:  Wendee  Whitmore  (m.1  Nov  1985(Dlv)) 
2.  CharDawn  Andrus  (b.22  Jan  1964-PocateHo.Bannock.ldaho) 
sp:  Blair  Joseph  Willis  (b.4  Jul  1962-Arco,Butte,ldaho;m.4  Jun  1993) 

3.  Matasia  Dawn  Willis  (b.15  Jun  1994-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
-  3.  Curtis  Robert  Willis  (b.15  Jun  1995-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
3.  Keysha  Blair  Willis  (b.3  Jul  1996-ldaho  Falls.Bormeville.ldaho) 
3.  Pearce  Andrus  Willis  (b.5  Mar  1998-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

-  3.  Alyssa  LeJeana  Willis  (b.29  May  1999-ldaho  FaHs.Bonneville.ldaho) 
2.  Charles  Thayne  Andrus  (b.31  Dec  1965-ldaho  Fails.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  Tammy  Renee  Guillary  (b.15  Nov  1969-San  Fernando.Los  Angeles,Califomia;m.30  Jun  1989) 
3.  Kayla  Jean  Andnjs  (b.27  Jun  1990-Lewiston.Nez  Perce, Idaho) 

-  3.  Natalie  Renee  Andrus  (b.2  Aug  1992-Lewiston.Nez  Perce, Idaho) 
3.  Samuel  Louis  Andrus  (b.4  Aug  1998-Kennewick,Benton,Washington) 

-  2.  Stephanie  Andrus  (b.21  Feb  1968-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

sp:  Damn  Kenneth  Baldwin  (b.9  Jul  1968-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho;m.21  May  1993) 

-  3.  Kyle  Robert  Baldwin  (b.19  Feb  1995-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

-  3.  Nathan  Kenneth  Baldwin  (b.13  Sep  1996-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

-  3.  Tyson  Joseph  Baldwin  (b.22  May  1998-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
L-  3.  Jackryn  Kalauni  Baldwin  (b.22  Oct  2002-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 

2.  Patrick  Shaun  Andrus  (b.30  Nov  1971-ldaho  FaHs.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Stephanie  Jo  Ritchie  (b.22  May  1977-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville,ldaho;m.23  Nov  1996) 
3.  Sullivan  Shaun  Andrus  (b.13  Mar  2000-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
3.  Duncan  Jo  Andrus  (b.1  Aug  2001-ldaho  FaHs.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Sophie  Erin  Andrus  (b.3  Nov  2004-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
3.  Daphnie  Marie  Andrus  (b.7  Feb  2007-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
2.  Kate  Andrus  (b.5  Oct  1973-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
sp:  Joshua  Mark  Hanks  (b.23  Sep  1974-Sart  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.10  Apr  2003) 
3.  Ashton  Mark  Hanks  (b.8  Jul  1995-TiHamook.Tillamook.Oregon) 
3.  Gavriella  Maree  Hanks  (b.22  Jun  1997-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
2.  Jamie  Andnjs  (b.16  Oct  1978-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
sp:  Louis  Jamar  Sheppard  (b.13  Mar  1974-Brooklyn, Kings, New  York,m.31  Dec  2005} 
3.  JaMarcus  Louis  Sheppard  (b.5  Jul  2007-Boise.Ada, Idaho) 
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Descendants  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus 

5  Oct  2007 

1.  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus  (b.21  Nov  1939-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 

sp:  Linda  Rae  Biornstad  (b.22  Feb  1942-Portiand,Muttnomah,Oregon;m.21  Sep  1962) 
-  2.  Kevin  Reed  Andrus  (b.11  Aug  1964-ldaho  Falls.BonnevHIe.ldaho) 

sp:  Stacy  Lynn  Merkley  (b.18  Mar  1967-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.28  Feb  1986(Div)) 

-  3.  Ashley  Dawn  Andrus  (b.12  Oct  1986-Rexburg,Madison,ldaho) 

-  3.  Shelby  Lynn  Andrus  (b.5  Jun  1988-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 
L  3.  Kaili  Nicole  Andrus  (b.4  May  1991 -Idaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

2.  Devry  Lm  Andrus  (b.21  Aug  1965-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Myron  Douglas  Nield  (b.16  Feb  1964-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho;m.1  Jun  1985) 

-  3.  Kendal  Myron  Nield  (b.15  Sep  1986-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 

-  3.  Kahler  Douglas  Nield  (b.28  Nov  1987-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 

-  3.  McKay  Gordon  Nield  (b.29  Sep  1989-Twin  Falls.Twin  Falls.ldaho) 

-  3.  Braeden  Andrus  Nield  (b.10  Jan  1991 -Twin  Falls.Twin  Falls.ldaho) 

-  3.  Kambrie  Lin  Nield  (b.29  Aug  1993-Twin  Falls.Twin  Falls.ldaho) 
3.  Aubrie  Devry  Nield  (b.19  Sep  1996-Twin  Falls.Twin  Falls.ldaho) 

-  2.  Drae  Kendall  Andrus  (b.4  Nov  1966-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Jill  Rkjby  (b.31  Jul  1970-Ogden,Weber,Utah;m.20  Jul  1995) 

-  3.  Benjamin  Rigby  Andrus  (b.4  Nov  1998-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

-  3.  EmmaLee  Rae  Andrus  (b.18  Jun  2000-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

-  3.  Tyler  Drae  Andrus  (b.25  Mar  2003-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
L  3.  Joshua  John  Andrus  (b.21  Sep  2004-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

2.  Alesa  Gaye  Andrus  (b.21  Jul  1968-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

l 

sp:  Robert  Earl  Gulley  II  (b.3  Nov  1963-Connersville,Fayette,lndiana;m.16  Sep  1995) 

-  3.  Kinley  Elizabeth  Gulley  (b.2  Dec  1991 -Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  3.  McKenzie  Jo  Gulley  (b.30  Dec  1996-lndianapolis.Marion, Indiana) 

-  3.  Katherine  Rae  Gulley  (b.27  Nov  1998-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

-  3.  Korryn  Alese  Gulley  (b.16  Apr  2000-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Kassia  Lyn  Gulley  (b.6  Mar  2002-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  Scott  Clinton  Hunt  (m.28  Nov  1990(Div)) 
2.  Shalae  Andrus  (b.30  Mar  1970-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  John  Brian  Kuffel  (b.6  Aug  1964-Lynn,Essex,Massachusetts;m.9  Apr  2005) 
2.  Trent  Alyn  Andnjs  (b.27  Jul  1973-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

i 

sp:  Darla  Grover  (b.6  Jun  1973-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho;m.17  Dec  1994) 

-  3.  Keegan  Michael  Andrus  (b.15  Feb  2000-Rexburg, Madison. Idaho) 

-  3.  Alyn  Jerry  "AJ"  Andrus  (b.6  Oct  2002-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 
L  3.  Spencer  Reed  Andrus  (b.24  Sep  2004-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 

-  2.  Troy  Kenneth  Andrus  (b.18  Oct  1975-ldaho  Falls.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  Jennifer  RaNae  Hoopes  (b.4  Sep  1977-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho;m.2  Jul  1994) 

-  3.  Kyrel  Edward  Andrus  (b.22  Dec  1994-Rexburg.Madison. Idaho) 

-  3.  Wyatt  Troy  Andrus  (b.23  May  1996-Rexburg. Madison, Idaho) 

-  3.  Porter  Reed  Andrus  (b.9  Jul  1997-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Case  Kendall  Andrus  (b.2  Nov  1998-Rexburg, Madison. Idaho) 
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Descendants  of  Kendall  Wayne  Andrus 

5  Oct  2007  Page  2 

3.  Grade  Jennifer  Andrus  (b.15  Dec  2004-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
2.  Clay  Biomstad  Andrus  (b.21  Aug  1977-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
sp:  Jennifer  Ann  King  (b.19  Apr  1977-Rexburg,Madison,ldaho;m.10  May  1997) 
3.  Shalise  Jennifer  Andms  (b.26  Apr  2001 -Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Tate  Clay  Andrus  (b.17  Jun  2004-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Sydnee  Kay  Andrus  (b.  17  Jun  2004-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Tyson  Dune  Andrus  (b.27  Jun  2007-Rexburg,Madison,ldaho) 
2.  Caleb  Michael  Andrus  (b.1 5  Dec  1979-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 

i 

sp:  Karen  Watts  (b.27  Oct  1980-ldaho  Falls,Bonneville,ldaho;m.25  Aug  2001) 
-  3.  Conner  Caleb  Andrus  (b.16  Dec  2004-Rexburg,MadisonJdaho) 
3.  Morgan  Elise  Andrus  (b.2  Feb  2006-ldaho  Falls.BonneviHe.ldaho) 
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Descendants  of  Portia  Andrus 

5  Oct  2007  Pagel 

1.  Portia  Andrus  (b.23  Mar  1941-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 
sp:  Ronald  Stanley  Morgan  (b.4  Nov  1938-Liberty.Bear  Lake,ldaho;m.21  Nov  1964) 
2.  Tonya  Morgan  (b.2  Nov  1965-Logan,Cache,Utah) 
sp:  Gary  Jay  Hatch  (b.1  Aug  1964-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.28  Jun  1985) 
3.  Keaton  Jay  Hatch  (b.24  Feb  1992-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
3.  Kortland  Bryant  Hatch  (b.28  Oct  1994-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
3.  Carii  Hatch  (b.3  May  2000-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
2.  Cindie  Morgan  (b.6  Mar  1969-Las  Vegas, Clark, Nevada) 
sp:  Richard  Robinson  Baird  (b.3  Apr  1966-Preston,Franklin,ldaho;m.15  Jun  2007) 

-  3.  Hayden  Jake  Morgan  Skinner  (b.11  Oct  1996-Bountiful,Davis,Utah) 

-  3.  Matthew  Richard  Baird  (b.22  Jul  1991) 
■-  3.  Kollin  James  Baird  (b.10  Oct  1997) 

2.  Jaren  Ronald  Morgan  (b.24  Apr  1972-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
sp:  Tamara  Jensen  (b.20  Sep  1975-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake,Utah;m.28  Sep  1996) 

-  3.  Jace  Jaren  Morgan  (b.1  Aug  2000-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  3.  Jaxon  Cole  Morgan  (b.7  Jul  2002-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  3.  Madison  Kambrie  Morgan  (b.7  Sep  2005-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
2.  Lori  Morgan  (b.1 4  Nov  1973-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

i 

sp:  Michael  John  Hale  (b.18  Dec  1970-Logan,Cache,Utah;m.10  Mar  1995) 
3.  Tristan  John  Hale  (b.28  Oct  1996-Logan,Cache,Utah) 
3.  Corban  Michael  Hale  (b.26  May  2000-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
3.  Daxtan  Morgan  Hale  (b.25  May  2002-Logan. Cache. Utah) 
3.  Shaytyn  Hale  (b.7  Feb  2004-Logan.Cache.Utah) 
2.  Cami  Morgan  (b.9  Sep  1977-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
sp:  A.  Joseph  Sano  (b.1 8  Jul  1978-Provo.Utah.Utah;m.26  Jul  1996) 

-  3.  Dallin  Joseph  Sano  (b.23  Oct  1998-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  3.  Mia  Sano  (b.1 2  Nov  2002-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 

-  3.  Ethan  A  Sano  (b.5  Mar  2005-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah) 
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Descendants  of  Therel  Andrus 
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1.  Therel  Andrus  (b.3  Aug  1942- Idaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 

sp:  Alfred  Merlin  Frei  (b.16  May  1938-ldaho  FaUs,Bonneville,ldaho;m.21  Apr  1961) 
2.  Douglas  William  Frei  (b.5  Apr  1971-Boise,Ada,ldaho) 
sp:  Margaret  Thelma  Stratton  (b.12  Jul  1973-Granfs  Pass,Josephine,Oregon;m.6  Jun  1992) 

-  3.  Danielle  Katherine  Frei  (b.7  Nov  1993-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 
3.  Megan  Kimberfy  Frei  (b.9  Mar  1995-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 

2.  Greg  Meriin  Frei  (b.8  May  1973-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 
sp:  Tamara  Lee  Hansen  (b.16  Dec  1974-Casper,Natrona,Wyoming;m.7  Jan  1995) 
3.  Kyle  Meriin  Frei  (b.25  Nov  1996-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 

-  3.  Madison  Nicole  Frei  (b.1  Apr  2000-Ogden,Weber,Utah) 

-  3.  Tyler  Jordan  Frei  (b.29  Sep  2002-Ogden, Weber, Utah) 
L-  3.  Ryan  Douglas  Frei  (b.18  Aug  2007-Ogden,Weber,Utah) 
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Descendants  of  Gaylon  Rich  Andrus 

30  Oct  2007 Pagel 

1.  Gaylon  Rich  Andrus  (b.  17  Aug  1944-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 

sp:  Mildred  Hart  (b.31  Dec  1944-Rexburg,Madison,ldaho;m.29  May  1967) 
2.  Reed  Eldon  Andrus  (b.28  Jul  1968-Provo,Utah,Utah) 

i 

sp:  Angela  Dawn  Jenkins  (b.28  Sep  1968-Rexburg,Madison.ldaho;m.19  May  1990) 

3.  Collin  James  Andrus  (b.20  Dec  1992-Provo,Utah,Utah) 

3.  Brayden  Parker  Andrus  (b.26  Apr  1996-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 

3.  Camille  Morgan  Andrus  (b.27  Jul  1999-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 
2.  Cristine  Andrus  (b.29  Aug  1970-Eugene,Lane,Oregon) 
sp:  Christopher  Paul  Walters  (b.30  Oct  1973-Phoenix,Maricopa,Arizona;m.4  Dec  1999) 

—  3.  Alexander  Jerome  Walters  (b.3  Nov  2005-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 

-  3.  Britta  Aimory  Walters  (b.25  Sep  2007-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 
L  3.  Cole  Christopher  Walters  (b.25  Sep  2007-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 

2.  Teresa  Andrus  (b.6  Jun  1972-Rexburg, Madison, Idaho) 
sp:  Andrew  Phillip  Cochran  (b.30  Jul  1970-Fort  Ord,Monterey,Califomia;m.9  Aug  1997) 
3.  Kolya  Andrew  Cochran  (b.25  Jan  2002-Silverdale, Kitsap, Washington) 
3.  Kalina  Bree  Cochran  (b.7  Sep  2005-ldaho  Falls.BonnevilleJdaho) 
2.  LaDawn  Andrus  (b.4  Sep  1973-Rexburg.Madison, Idaho) 
sp:  Zachary  Blair  Cook  (b.15  Jun  1 972-Fairbanks, North  Star  Borough ,Alaska;m.21  Aug  1997) 
3.  Joshua  Fielding  Cook  (b.30  Jul  1999-Cincinnati.Hamilton.Ohio) 
3.  Jeremy  Andrus  Cook  (b.24  Nov  2002-Thousand  Oaks.Ventura.Calrfomia) 
3.  Phoebe  Grace  Cook  (b.23  Sep  2006-Thousand  Oaks.Ventura.California;d.23  Sep  2006) 
2.  Bryce  Robert  Andrus  (b.9  Jan  1976-Rexburg. Madison, Idaho) 
2.  Richard  Hyrum  Andnjs  (b.28  Jul  1978-Rexburg.MadisonJdaho) 
sp:  Erika  Miller  (b.21  May  1980-Logan.Cache.Utah;m.26  Dec  2002) 
■-  3.  Sophia  Kae  Andrus  (b.22  Jun  2006-Boise.Ada.ldaho) 

-  2.  Jeffrey  Alyn  Andrus  (b.14  Sep  1980-Rexburg, Madison. Idaho) 
sp:  Erin  Wall  (b.14  May  1983-Salt  Lake  City.Salt  Lake.Utah;m.27  Dec  2002) 
L-  3.  Samuel  James  Andrus  (b.1  Sep  2006-Ridgecrest.Kem.Califomia) 

-  2.  Shawn  Michael  Andrus  (b.16  Jun  1983-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 
sp:  Kimberly  Stringham  (b.29  Jul  1985-Bountiful.Davis,Utah;m.13  Aug  2005) 

2.  Jason  Milo  Andrus  (b.28  Oct  1986-Rexburg.Madison.ldaho) 
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Descendants  of  Mary  Jean  Andrus 
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1.  Mary  Jean  Andrus  (b.2  Oct  1946-ldaho  Falls, Bonneville, Idaho) 

sp:  Bradley  Strom  (b.25  Jan  1948-ldaho  Falls,BonnevilleJdaho;m.22  Feb  1969(Div)) 
2.  Kelli  Strom  (b.25  Jan  1971 -Idaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  John  Doherty  (m.27  Feb  1988(Div)) 

3.  Josalyn  Chavaun  Doherty  (b.8  Jul  1991 -Idaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
-  3.  Jonathan  Ray  Doherty  (b.22  Apr  1996-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Jacob  Bradley  Doherty  (b.15  Nov  1997-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  David  Eddy  (m.5  Oct  2001 ) 
2.  Con  Strom  (b.29  May  1972-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Clayton  Roy  Steen  (m.(Div)) 

-  3.  Clayton  Alexander  Steen  (b.20  May  1997-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 

-  3.  Chandler  Bradley  Steen  (b.12  Aug  2000-Waho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
3.  Hailee  Jean  Lawson  (b.8  Jun  2006-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 

sp:  Michael  Craig  Lawson  (b.18  Jul  1977-ldaho  FaHs,Bonneville,ldaho;m.16  Jun  2006) 
2.  Shaunie  Strom  (b.18  Dec  1975-ldaho  Falis.Bonneville.ldaho) 
sp:  Jerry  L.  Brink  (b.5  Sep  1952-Hillsboro,Washington,Oregon;m.15  Jul  1999) 
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Property  Descriptions  Pertaining  to 
C.W.  Brown,  Robert  Andrus  and  S.  Reed  Andrus 


From:         Andrew  Amandson  (160  acres) 
To:  Charles  William  Brown 

The  North  1/2  of  the  Southeast  1/4;  the  Southwest  1/4  of  the 
Southeast  1/4,  Section  29,  Township  8  North,  Range  40,  East  Boise 
Meridian,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  containing  160  acres.  Together 
with  all  water  rights  thereto  belonging,  particularly  four  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Last  Chance  Canal  Company. 


From:         Joseph  Gurnsey  Brown  (40  acres) 
To:  Charles  William  Brown 

The  Northwest  1/4  of  the  Southwest  1/4,  Section  28,  Township  8 
North,  Range  40,  East  Boise  Meridian,  Fremont  County,  Idaho, 
containing  40  acres. 


To:  Charles  William  Brown 

The  South  1/2  of  Lot  3,  and  all  of  Lot  6,  Block  32,  Parker,  Idaho,  as 
per  the  recorded  plat  thereof. 


From:         The  United  States  of  America 
To:  Heber  Andrus 

Date:  June  8,  1901 

The  NW  1/4  of  Section  14,  Township  3  North,  Range  38,  East  Boise 
Meridian,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho,  containing  1 60  acres. 


(Note:  William  McKinlay  was  the  President  when  this  patent  was 
signed.) 
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From:         Heber  Andrus  and  Ann  I.  Andrus 
To:  Robert  Andrus 

Date:         April  27,  1903 

The  North  1/2  of  the  NW  1/4  of  Section  14,  Township  3  North, 
Range  38,  East  Boise  Meridian,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho,  containing 
80  acres. 


From:         Amos  Robinson  and  Margaret  A.  Robinson,  his  wife 
To:  Heber  Andrus  and  Robert  Andrus 

Date:         October  31,  1903 

Commencing  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  the  Southwest  1/4  of  Section 
14,  Township  3  North,  Range  38,  East  Boise  Meridian,  Bonneville 
County,  Idaho,  and  running  thence  East  160  rods;  thence  due  South 
60  rods;  thence  due  West  160  rods;  thence  due  North  60  rods  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  5' 1/2  acres  in  square  form  in  the  Northeast 
corner  of  said  tract  heretofore  conveyed  for  Cemetery  purposes. 

The  tract  hereby  conveyed  being  54  acres,  more  or  less. 


From:         Joseph  Starkey 
To:  S.  Reed  Andrus 

Date:  March  23,  1929 

The  South  1/2  of  Lot  1,  Block  2  of  the  Townsite  of  Elva,  as  per  Plat 
and  dedication  now  on  file  in  the  Recorder's  Office  of  Bonneville 
County,  Idaho.  And  the  benefit  of  the  following  agreement  copied 
from  an  agreement  between  Percy  Groom  and  Thos.  A.  Baylis  Viz: 

Febr.  16  -  1906.  It  further  understood  that  one  day  per  week  five 
inches  water  shall  be  furnished  by  said  Percy  Groom  and  his  assigns 
forever. 
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This  [above]  Conveyance  is  made  subject  to  taxes  and  assessments  of 
1927,  1928  and  1929. 


From:         Robert  Andrus  and  Lovenia  Bawden  Andrus,  his  wife 
To:  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Brown  Andrus,  his  wife 

Date:  November  8,  1935 

Northeast  1/4  of  the  NW  1/4,  Section  14,  Township  3  North,  Range 
38,  East  Boise  Meridian,  Bonneville  County,  Idaho,  containing  40 
acres.  Subject  to  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgage  of  Spokane,  recorded 
in  Book  of  Mortgages,  number  . .  .  and  page  .  . . 


From:  R*  Howard  Andrus,  Grant  M-  Andrus,  Lovenia  Minnie  Andrus 
Phillips,  Sarah  Andrus  Simmons,  Beulah  Andrus  Beutler, 
Thomas  E.  Andrus,  Vera  Andrus  Barker  and  Inez  Andrus  Tracy 

To:  S.  Reed  Andrus 

Date:         January  2,  1957 

Note:  This  is  a  Quit  Claim  Deed 

The  East  1/2  of  the  North  5 1  acres  of  the  Southeast  1/4  of  Section  14, 
Township  3  North,  Range  38,  East  Boise  Meridian,  Bonneville 
County,  Idaho,  excepting  therefrom:  Beginning  at  the  Northeast 
corner  of  the  Southeast  1/4  of  said  section,  then  West  595  feet,  thence 
South  229  feet,  thence  East  595  feet,  thence  North  229  feet,  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Together  with  75  shares  of  stock  in  the  Farmer's  friend  Canal 
Company. 
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Political  Election  Results  and  Appointments 
Involving  S.  Reed  Andrus 

State  Representative.  District  31  —  1 934 


(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     Charles  W.  Hansen 

State  Representative,  District  31- 

-1936 

3765 

2488 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     Arthur  Lundblade 

State  Representative,  District  31  - 

-1938 

4738 
3090 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     Jesse  Anderson 

State  Representative,  District  31- 

-1940 

3161 
3670 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     A.  H.  Beasley 

State  Representative,  District  31  — 

-1942 

5973 
3791 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     Russell  Everett 

Countv  Commissioner,  District  3  - 

-1944 

3033 
2665 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus 
(R)     P.  H.  Jensen 

4,510 
4,426 

!')=> 


County  Commissioner.  District  3  —  1946 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus  3,805 

(R)     Thomas  M  Weeks  4,552 

State  Senator.  Bonneville  County  —  1948 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus  5,332 

(R)     Robert  St.  Clair  4,580 

Bonneville  County  Weed  Supervisor  (appointed) 

Appointed:  January  31,  1949 
Effective:      March  15,  1949 

State  Senator.  Bonneville  County  —  1950 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus  4,346 

(R)     K.  P.  Slusser  5,724 

Lieutenant  Governor  —  1954 

(Bonneville  County  votes  only) 

(D)     Glenn  E.  Bandelin  5, 142 

(R)     J.  Berkeley  Larsen  1,761 

(Note:  Statewide,  Smylie  and  Larsen  won) 

State  Legislator  (District  31)  —  Seat  A 

(D)     S.  Reed  Andrus  2,568 

(R)     Clifford  N.  Scoresby  3,942 
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S.  Reed  Andrus  Job  Schedule 


Work  (Jobs) 

Years 

When 
Elected/Hired 

Served 

Legislature 

House  of 
Representatives 

1934- 
1936 

Nov  1934 

Jan/Feb/Mar  (1935) 
Jan/Feb/Mar  (1936) 

23rd 

House  of 
Representatives 

1936- 
1938 

Nov  1936 

Jan/Feb/Mar  (1937) 
Jan/Feb/Mar  (1938) 

24th 

Ran  for  House  of 
Representatives 

1938- 
1940 

Defeated  in  the 

Primary 

Election 

Did  not  serve 

25th 

House  of 
Representatives 

1940- 
1942 

Nov  1936 

Jan/Feb/Mar  (1941) 
Jan/Feb/Mar  (1942) 

26th 

House  of 
Representatives 

1942- 
1944 

Nov  1936 

Jan/Feb/Mar  (1943) 
Jan/Feb/Mar  (1944) 

27th 

Bonneville  County 
Commissioner 

1944- 
1946 

Nov  1944 

Served  1945 
through  1946 

Bonneville  County 
Weed  Supervisor 

1949- 
1950 

Appointed  1949 

Served  1949 
through  1950 

Idaho  State  Senate 

1948- 
1950 

Nov  1948 

Jan/Feb/Mar  (1949) 
Jan/Feb/Mar  (1950) 

30th 

Boiler  Man:  Idaho 
Potato  Growers 

1951- 
1958 

Hired  1951 

Served  through  7 
years,  until  1958 

Water  Master 
Harrison  Canal 

1953- 
1959 

Hired  1953 

Served  through  6 
years,  until  1959 

Ran  for  Lieutenant 
Governor 

1954 

Defeated  in  the 

Primary 

Election 

Robert  Smylie  and 
J.  Berkley  Larsen 
won  as  Governor 
and  Lieutenant 
Governor 

32nd 

US  mail/ 
newspapers: 
Idaho  Falls 

1956- 
1959 

Hired  1956 

Served  through  3 
years  until  Spring 
1959 

State  Land  Agent 

1959 
1969 

Appointed  1959 

Served  through  10 
years  until  1969 

Ran  for  House  of 
Representatives 

1970 

Defeated  in  the 

Primary 

Election 

40th  or 
41st 

7l>7 


Trie  Posf-Regfsfen-TdaHblpans,"  Idaho 


Friday,  April  3, 1959,  pag*  24 


■?** 


Land  M :" 

*S.  Reed  Andms.  Ucon,  canal 
watcrmastnv.  the  last  seven  years 
and   a   former   Bonneville   County' 
official,    has   been    appointed  ■  dis- 
trict  land   BRent   to  .  replace  ■  Ray 
Crystal,   according  to.  word   re- 
ceived here  Friday.         .  • 
Andrus  was  ijamed  to  the  posi- 
tion   after    Eph- 
ralm     Willraore» 
-Rexburfj^-  Madi- 
son   County    as- 
sessor,   first  *ac- 
.ccpted  and  then 
.turned  down  the 
.Dost. 

-^.Willmore    said 
he    reconsidered 
j.  alter  rrranyMad- 
"  "S.   Kie3   And  row   ti  o  n     Co  u  n  ^ 
groups    has    asked  •,  him     to    con- 
tinue serving  as  ass^pi^.  He  ten- 
dered   his    resignation    as  .district 
land  tfgent  to  retain  his  assessor 
position,   he  said.  Wlllmore  hasg 
served   l^yegjxas  assessor  and 
six   years_Jjffore    that    as   deputy 
assessor.  Tte  was  recently  re-elect- 
^ed  for  a  two  year  term  without  op- 
position. 
"•      Former    rublle~~X>!flclar 
Andrus  *  has    bee^    watermaster 
of  the  Harrison?  Canal  Co.  for  the 
last  seven  years.  A  native  of  Ron- 
4j>eviHe  County,    Andrus,   a   Demo- 
crat,   has   served  ,four   terms   as 
state  representative  and  one  term 
each  as  senator  and  county  com- 
missioner.   He   also'  was   aj  weed 
coMjpl  supervisor  fop^a  little  more 
than  a  year.      ^"^ 

Andrus  said  he  llkelv  will  begin 
his  'new  studies  on  a  full  time 
basis  next  MAnri^f.  He  will  retain 
Ifls  office  "at .  Pie   Dennis  'ixriidingr 


576  N.  Capital  Ave.,  where  Crystal 
has  been  the  last  few  years. 
—  Crystal, -  a  ~- Republican,  -  said-  he 
is  considering  several  offers.- 

The  district  land  agent's  duties 
consist-of  handllng-sale-and- ap- 
praisal of  state  land  In  East  Ida- 
ho counties.  The  Job  has  paid  $400 
a  month. 

It  Is  the  only  political  Job  the 
Doroocrata— eouM— change'-by  gctj 
ling  control  of^  the  state  land 
board. 
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Department  of  State. 


(^ERTIFKLVl'l-!    OF   ELECTION 


Co  all  to  JJPljomCtheec  presents  §lmll(£omc,(Srcetinri: 

5JLU)CX*Crt0,///"  ,  7(dA  ,  Voardoi  TpanvaUe+o  </  de!J/a/(  </■  rdaAc.in  ebditntt  U 
//tf/iroitjfon;  0/  C/ec/u ■  n  33  '  21  '>  ol  (ne  ■ / '</«/«■  wodeS&nnt  fated,  A** found,  certified 
4 'declared '//tat  a  canvaM  y  tie.  a/Jrar/ of  "  te\  catf  ui  tmt  aenerui efadien  Acta 

/tie     //a/e  0/  ,/f/a/ir.  on  /L  SniU dau  0/  .    Vovem/er, 

j/ut/j  ma/ 


(7*1/4 


in 

one  fnoitiand  rune  fian(/*,€(/  a na 

S.    REED  ANPRl'S 


.THIRTY -WQB 


'/ 


IDAHO  FAU£ 


/idi  received  ih  areateit  numb*  cf  uaaivofa  ray//(.r  Mr  (//(a  </ 


llcuu,  ^Therefore,   / 


FRANKLIN   .URART 


.  (-  ■■ 


y  I  DAB  J  FALLS 


S.    HELD  A* PROS 


. 


ST*  NTAilVT-.,    bONNKVILLr  \HU 

December  1st T4 


fln  JTf»timonP   U>lif rt o(.  /  /iaw   /irrfun/o  tet  my  hand 
and  affixed  the   Great   Seal  of   the  State.        Done  at 

Bone  City,  the  Capitol  of  Idaho,  thii  ''  >U" 

,/„  v  r.f     N0V-:mbt;r  ,  fa    the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 

(houtand  nine  hundred  and       thirty- I'd  UT  , 

and   nf    the    Independence   of    the    United    States   of 
Imrr.cu   the  one   hundred  an  J       rir\^  H.trth 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho] 


[First  Regular  Session 
[Forty-fourth  Legislature 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


A  HOUSE  MEMORIAL 


WHEREAS,  Representative  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  has 
passed  on  since  the  close  of  the  Second  Regular 
Session  of  the  Forty- third  Legislature;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  late  Representative  Andrus  served 
in  this  House  in  the  interest  of  Bonneville  County 
during  the  Twenty- third,  Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Legislatures 
covering  the  years  1935  through  1938  and  1941 
through  1944. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho 
Legislature  draw  public  attention  by  this  Memorial 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Samuel  Reed  Andrus. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legis- 
lature extend  to  the  bereaved  family  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  this  entire  body;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
instructed  to  spread  this  Memorial  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  House,  and  to  forward  copies  to  the 
members  of  the  Andrus  family. 
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S.    REED    ANDRUS 

RepreacntatWe,     Bonneville    County 

Home   Add  re**: 
Idaho   Falls 


&Uti  of  Bat?n 


COMMITTEES: 

Charitable   and    Penal    Institutions 
Livestock 
Public   Health 
Corpora  tion* 


4&L 


;<^z^> 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

TWENTY-THIRD    SESSION 

BOISE 


f.j 


CZ^Zrr^^ 
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:d  andrus 

re»entative,    Bonneville    County 

iddrcM : 

i*  Falls 


^tatp  of  Joafjn 


COMMITTEES: 

Charitable    and    Penal    Institutions 

Livestock 

Public   Health 

Corporations 


HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

TWENTY-THIRD    SESSION 

BOISE 
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Ucon,  Idaho 
October  1970 


Dear  Friend  and  Fellow-Citizen: 

I  am  deeply  aware  that  in  this  day  and  age  lack  of  proper 
understanding  through  various  media  of  communication  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  confusion  and  misdirected  energy 
and  activity.   For  this  reason  I  have  chosen,  to  write  you 
personally,  with  sobriety  and  in  humility,  announcing  ray  can- 
didacy for  the  State  Legislature  this  November  4fcfc .  on  the 
Democratic  ballot. 

Most  of  you  who  will  receive  a  letter  from  me  perhaps  know 
something  about  me  either  directly  or  indirectly  unless  you  are 
relatively  new  in  this  area. 

I  have  served  eight  years  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  two  years  in  the  Senate  during  which  time  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which  has  to  do  with  the 
appropriating  of  all  money  to  all  of  the  various  State  agencies, 
institutions  and  departments.   I  have  served  as  Commissioner  of 
Bonneville  County  for  two  years.   I  have  also  been  privileged  to 
represent  the  State  of  Idaho  for  ten  years  as  Land  Agent  over  12 
counties  in  Southeast  Idaho.   In  this  position  I  was  one  of  three 
agents  in  the  State  who  had  the  responsibility  of  administering 
State  lands  approximating  2,500,000  acres. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  people  of  Idaho  are  not  getting 
full  value  for  tax  dollars  spent.   In  Idaho  State  Government 
there  are  tendencies  of  inequality  bordering  on  partiality  and 
unfairness.   Currently  we  are  experiencing  certain  trends  and 
changes  in  State  Government  which  cause  me  ever-increasing  con- 
cern.  Often  we  base  our  doings  upon  the  advice  of  a  few  men  who 
are  thought  to  be  experts  in  a  particular  field;  or,  we  make 
changes  or  gravitate  in  a  certain  direction  having  learned  that 
Dther  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  employed  a  new, 
jntried  idea  with  little  thought  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences. 

Today  I  question  such  proposed  changes  as  the  massive  central- 
.zation  of  the  voter's  rights  and  powers  in  the  Governor  and  the 
..egislature  through  the  proposed  revised  Constitution.   I  also 
[uestion  a  greatly-expanded  taxing  structure  to  support  and  retire 
i  fast-growing  bureaucracy  in  Idaho  Government.   Finally,  I 
[uestion  the  future  stability  of  an  economy  where  interest  rates 
loar  to  such  unreasonable  proportions  as  is  now  happening.   It 
ippears  to  me  that  we  are  favoring  the  "haves"  over  the  "have-nots" 
.n  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Idaho  Constitution. 


SOS 


-2- 

A  Constitution  safe-guarding  the  people  of  Idaho  and  their 
rights  was  never  intended  to  be  easy  to  change  or  fast  to  dispose 
of,  nor  was  it  the  intention  to  place  constitutional  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor.   I  feel  that,  as  the 
States  under  the  Federal  Constitution  reserve  all  powers  not 
specifically   delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  likewise,  in 
our  own  State  of  Idaho,  the  people  reserve  all  powers  not 
specifically  delegated  to  the  Governor  or  State  Legislature.   Are 
we  ready  to  sell  our  birthright  as  a  people  to  a  designated  few? 

I  stand  for  partiality  to  none,  and  impartiality  to  all 
people.   Furthermore,  I  still  believe  this  is  to  be  a  "government 
by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

I  invite  you  to  look  into  my  record  of  the  past  and  to 
contact  me  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  my  position  on  questions 
pertaining  to  State  Government.   My  activities  with  the  State  are 
easily  documented,  and  stand  as  an  open  challenge  to  any  and  all 
within  the  State.   I  have  learned  to  love  Idaho,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  mindful  of  the  many  abuses  it  is  being  subjected  to 
which,  with  the  passing  of  time,  could  become  devastating  if  not 
held  in  check. 

I  have  no  axes  to  grind.   You  people  have  been  good  to  me  in 
past  years.   Now  I  wish  to  partially  repay  you  for  this  goodness 
by  offering  the  experience  and  knowledge  you  have  permitted  me  to 
acquire  through  past  service. 

Thank  you  most  kindly.   I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  polls  in 
November. 


Sincerely , 


S.  Reed  Andrus 


Vote  -S.  REED  ANDRUS 

for 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
DISTRICT  #31 

EXPERIENCE: 

*  2  years  Idaho  State  Senate 

*  8  years  House  of  Representatives 

*  2  years  Commissioner  -  Bonneville 
County 

*  10  years  State  Land  Agent  -  Southeast 
Idaho 

PLEDGE: 
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Interview  with  Vera  Valeria  Andrus  Barker  and  Lynn  Barker 

March  16,  2005,  in  Shelley,  Idaho 

Conducted  by  Alyn  B.  Andrus 


Aunt  Vera  was  talking  about  her  siblings  when  she  said: 

V:  I  remember  a  little  bit  more  about  Reed,  because  he  was  my  Sunday 
School  teacher;  he  and  Ida  Wolf  were  the  best  Sunday  School 
teachers  I  had  in  all  my  growing^up  years. 

A:  You've  introduced  Dad  into  the  interview,  will  you  go  ahead  and  talk 
about  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

V:  I  can  remember  Reed  singing  in  a  male  quartet  with  Ray  [Andrus] 
and  Dan  Simmons  and  Walt  Cramer.  I  can  remember  them  coming 
to  our  home  practicing  because  they  did  a  lot  of  singing  together.  I 
can  also  remember  working  in  the  field  with  Reed  and  Tom.  I  can 
remember  when  Reed  went  on  a  mission  to  Holland.  I  do  remember 
Howard,  just  barely,  going  on  his  mission.  But  I  remember  very  well 
Reed  leaving  and  how  hard  it  was.  I  remember  that  Reed  got  sick 
before  his  mission,  but  he  gradually  got  better.  I  can  remember  of  his 
coming  home,  our  meeting  the  train.  He  and  Dan  Simmons  came 
home  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  remember  when  Reed  and  Melba  were  married.  They  got 
married  in  May,  I  think  the  29th.  One  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
though  is  when  Reed  came  home  from  his  mission,  Grant  said, 
"There's  a  young  lady  you  need  to  meet,  a  teacher  here  in  the 
schools.  It's  Melba  Brown."  And  your  mother  had  a  beautiful  voice; 
she  sang  solos.  I  can  remember  they  went  to  Utah  and  were  married. 
Then  they  came  back,  and  they  came  and  stayed  at  home,  when  my 
father  and  mother  and  Rula  and  Sarah  went  to  Utah  to  an  Andrus 
reunion.  They  slept  in  my  parents'  bedroom,  and  I  can  remember 
them  being  there  when  my  father  and  mother  were  brought  back 
because  they  had  a  car  accident  at  Downey.  I  was  so  glad  Reed  and 
Melba  were  there  because  when  they  came  in,  I  can't  remember  how 
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old  I  was,  but  I  think  I  was  14  when  Rula  was  killed.  But  I  didn't 
quite  know  what  was  going  on,  and  my  mother  was  having  a  bad 
time,  and  I  was  so  glad  Reed  and  Melba  were  there  to  kind  of  help 
calm  things  down.  They  got  my  mother  onto  the  bed.  Finally,  after 
things  quieted  down,  Father  left  Reed  and  Melba  with  my  mother, 
and  took  Inez  and  me  into  the  front  room  and  told  us  what  had 
happened  —  that  Rula  had  been  killed.  I  really  don't  remember  how 
they  came  back.  I  can  remember  Rula's  hat  being  placed  on  the 
dining  room  table,  and  I  wondered  where  she  was,  since  Sarah  was 
also  with  them.  That  was  an  introduction  to  death  in  my  life.  My 
father  was  bishop,  and  people  would  die,  and  Mother  and  Father 
would  go.  Mother  would  help  make  temple  clothes  and  they  would 
help  get  the  funerals  taken  care  of,  and  I  just  thought  our  family  was 
immune  to  anything  like  that,  then  all  of  a  sudden,  wham,  it 
happened. 

A:  Dad  developed  an  interest  in  politics,  and  pursued  that  interest 
through  the  years.  Did  Grandpa  Andrus  have  an  interest  in  politics 
that  you  remember? 

V:  Yes,  I  think  he  did,  but  there's  only  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  my 
memory  about  politics  that  I  asked  him.  I  said,  "How  do  you  vote; 
how  do  you  know  who  to  vote  for?"  And  he  said,  "I  don't  vote  for 
the  party,  Vera,  I  vote  for  the  man."  And  I  asked,  "Well,  are  you 
going  to  vote  for  William  E.  Borah?"  He  replied,  "Yes,  I  am."  It 
runs  in  my  mind  that  Borah  was  a  Republican,  so  that  stuck  in  my 
mind  and  always  helped  me  in  voting. 

A:       Was  my  mother  accepted  well  by  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

V:  Oh,  very  well.  I  loved  Melba  before  Reed  even  went  with  her 
because  I  knew  her.  She  would  sing,  and  I'd  think  "I  hope  some  day 
I  can  sing  like  that."  And  I  was  able  to  sing  solos,  and  I  sang  a  lead 
part  in  an  opera  at  Ricks  College,  and  sang  a  log  of  solos  after  Lynn 
and  I  got  married.  I  sang  quite  a  bit  here  at  weddings  and  funerals. 
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But,  we  all  loved  Melba;  we  were  so  happy  that  Reed  had  found  such 
a  wonderful  wife. 

A:       What  did  you  think  of  my  folks,  Reed  and  Melba,  Uncle  Lynn? 

L:  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them,  both  of  them.  I  didn't  have  too 
much  contact  with  them.  I  knew  where  they  lived,  but  while  I  was 
living  there,  there  was  a  lot  of  transferring,  a  lot  of  going  back  and 
forth  between  the  houses,  but  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  personal  contact. 
My  contact  with  Reed  was  basically  of  the  play  situation.  I  don't 
know  if  he  was  involved  in  politics  while  I  lived  there  or  whether  that 
came  after  that.  I  don't  remember. 

V:  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  Reed  when  he  died.  The  family  was 
always  together,  what  I  mean  is  they  always  came  together  to  help 
each  other.  When  my  father  died,  Mother  had  us  take  turns  in 
sitting  up  with  Father,  because  for  a  few  weeks  someone  always  sat 
up  with  him  because  he  was  really  quite  sick.  The  night  he  died  was 
my  turn  to  be  with  Mother  and  Aunt  Dot.  When  Mother  thought 
Father  was  leaving  ,  she  said,  "Vera,  run  through  the  lot  and  get 
Reed."  This  was  about  4:30  or  5  in  the  morning.  I  ran  through  the 
lot  and  got  your  father.  Reed  came,  and  they  awakened  Tom 
because  he  had  just  barely  got  home  from  his  mission  the  day  before. 
I  didn't  think  I  could  ever  stand  to  have  my  parents  leave  me,  but 
you  know,  I  was  only  21  when  my  father  died.  I  was  glad  when  he 
breathed  his  last  breath  because  I  had  seen  him  struggle  and  suffer  so 
much,  and  he  had  told  Dr.  Hatch,  "Don't  you  begin  cutting  me;  bury 
me  whole."  Dr.  Hatch  said  he  would  abide  by  Father's  wishes.  So 
he  had  to  live  on  morphine  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  as  he  was  in 
so  much  pain.  But,  you  know,  Father  was  a  smart  man,  because 
after  I  moved  to  Shelley,  I  watched  a  man  having  his  feet  cut  off, 
then  on  up  until  he  had  just  two  stumps.  It  was  hard  to  see  my 
father  go,  but,  like  I  say,  the  Lord  prepares  you.  And  that  night  that 
1  sat  up  was  the  first  time  I  had  witnessed  someone  dying,  and  I  was 
glad  for  him  to  breathe  his  last. 
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L:  Reed  was  very  kind  and  concerned  about  others.  When  we  were 
married,  we  moved  from  Inkom  up  to  Ammon.  Reed  gave  us  his 
truck  until  we  got  our  stuff  moved. 

V:       And  then,  he  moved  us  from  Ammon  to  Shelley. 

A:       How  long  did  you  live  in  Ammon? 

L:        Three  years. 

A:  What  impressed  you  most  about  Dad,  and  then  what  impressed  you 
most  about  Mother? 

V:  I  baby  sat  you,  Alyn,  I  baby  sat  a  lot  of  the  grandkids.  But  your 
mother  was  always  so  patient  with  all  she  had  to  do.  I  remember  her 
most  when  she  had  three  or  four  little  kids,  but  I  remember  her  one 
day  walking  through  the  yard,  coming  over  and  said,  "Oh,  Grandma 
Andrus,  I  just  don't  know  if  I  can  keep  going."  Mother  said,  "Sit 
down,  Melba,  you  need  a  little  rest,"  and  so  they  sat  down  there  by 
the  kitchen  table  and  Mother  talked  to  her,  and  she  said,  "Melba,  it 
isn't  easy,  but  it  will  be  worth  it."  And  I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  do 
what  Melba  was  doing;  you  know,  but  your  mother  was  a  very 
immaculate  housekeeper,  very  neat  and  clean.  But  she  very  often  did 
come  through  the  lot  and  say,  "Grandma  Andrus,  I  just  need  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  you  for  a  minute."  And  then  she'd  go  back 
home. 

One  thing  about  your  dad  is  that  I  could  always  trust  him.  I 
felt  about  your  dad  like  I  feel  about  Lynn.  He's  a  very  honest  man, 
full  of  integrity.  Sometimes  I  felt  like  my  brothers  had  a  little  bit  of 
a  temper. 

A:       They  did;  I  think  that  was  characteristic  of  the  family. 

V:       Well,  my  dad  would  get  upset  a  little  bit,  you  know. 
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V:  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  night  your  dad  died.  We  were  either 
going  some  place  or  just  getting  home  from  some  place.  Anyway,  we 
were  all  dressed  up  in  our  Sunday  clothes,  when  we  got  the  call.  I 
remember  that  Lynn  and  I  were  one  of  the  first  couples  there  at  the 
hospital.  We  were  there  before  you  got  there,  Aryn.  Dr.  Staker  was 
there,  and  Lynn  and  I  were  there,  then  Beulah  and  Ed  came  in,  and 
I  can't  remember  if  Tom  and  Garda  were  there  or  not,  but  some  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  got  there  before  the  children.  And  I  just 
thought  we  were  there  when  Dr.  Staker  said,  "Sister  Andrus,  I  think 
we  need  to  remove  the  tube  (whatever  tube  it  was,  I  don't 
remember).  But  1  remember  him  taking  something  off  from  your 
father,  and  your  father  didn't  know  us  when  we  got  there,  but  we 
were  there  when  he  died.  I  was  with  Minnie  when  she  died.  I  wasn't 
with  Howard,  but  I  was  there  to  take  Dot  in  to  see  Howard  before  we 
called  Wood's.  We  were  on  our  mission  when  Sarah  died.  Of 
course,  Lynn  and  I  almost  lived  with  Beulah  the  last  year  of  her  life. 
We  were  there  every  day. 
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Former  state  legislator. 
Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  dies 


Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  72,  of 
Ucon,  formpr  state  legislator, 
died  at  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital 
Friday  evening  followine  an  ex- 
tended illness. 

Born  March  8,  1904;  at  Ucon, 
he  was  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Lovenia  Evelyn  Bawden 
Andrus. 

Mr.  Andrus  attended  schools 
at  Ucon  and  the  Ricks  Co!' 
Academv  and  was  married  to 
Melba  Phyllis  Brown  May  29. 
1929.  at  the  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Utah.  LDS  Temple. 

A  life-time  farmer.  Mr. 
Andrus  was  a  mem  her  of  the 
Idaho  House  of  Representatives 
for  eight  years,  was  a  member 
of  the  Idaho  Senate  for  two 
years,  served  on  the  Bonneville 
County  Commission  for  two 
years,  was  the  Bonneville 
County  Weed  Supervisor  for  two 
years  and  the  Idaho  State  Land 
Agent  for  12  years. 

He  was  also  an  insurance 
agent  for  42  years;  was  water- 
master  of  the  Harrison  Canal 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  Andrus  was  a  life-time 
member  of  the  LDS  Church,  a 
stake  mission  president  ■ 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  high  priest. 

Survivors  include  his  widow 
of  Ucon:  four  sons,  Alyn  Brown 
Andrus  of  Rexburg,  Charles 
Robert  Andrus  of  Ucon,  Kendall 
Wayne  Andrus  of  Milo  and 
Gaylon  Rich  Andrus  of  Hib- 
bard;  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Genice  Smith  of  Idaho  Falls, 
Mrs.  Portia  Morgan  of  Boun- 
tiful. Utah.  Mrs.  Therel  Frei  of 
Ucon  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jean 
Strom  of  Idaho  Falls:  three 


brothers,  Robert  Howard 
Andrus  of  Idaho  Falls.  Grant  M. 
Andrus  of  Ucon  and  Thomas  E. 
Andrus.  also  of  Ucon:  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Rulon  (Sarah 
Jane)  Simmons  of  Ucon,  Mrs. 
Edward  (Beaulah  Leona  * 
Beutler  of  Idaho  Falls  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  (Vera  Valerie )  Barker  of 
Shelley;  and  34  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son,  Gordon  Reed  Andrus. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  Ucon  LDS  Ward 
Chapel  with  Bishop  Ray  H.  Lot: 
officiating. 

Rurial  will  follow  in  the  J'con 
Cemetery. 

The  family  will  meet  friends 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Monday  at 
the  Wood  Funeral  Home  and 
again  Tuesday  at  the  church 
onp  hour  prior  to  (he  services 
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Obituaries 

Melba  Andrus 

Melba  Phillis  Andrus,  79,  Ucon 
'resident,  died  May  9, 1985,  at  a  local 
hospital  of  heart  failure. 

She  was  born  Jan.  4,  1906,  at 
Parker,  daughter 
of  Charles  Wil- 
liam and  Martha 
Letitia  Orgill 
Brown.  He  r 
schooling  was  at 
Parker,  Ricks 
Academy  and  the 
University  of 
Utah. — Mrs: 
Andrus  taught 
the  first  and  sec- 
ond grade  for  six 
years  and  kinder- 
garten for  12  years.    Melba  Andrus 

She  married  S.  Reed  Andrus  May 
29,  1929,  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS 
Temple.  Following  their  marriage 
they  made  their  home  at  Ucon.  She 
was  ah  active  member  of  the  LDS 
Church  and  served  as  Relief  Society 
and  Primary  president. 

Survivors  are  four  sons,  Alyn 
Brown  Andrus  of  Rexburg,  Charles 
Robert  Andrus  of  Ucon,  Kendall 
Wayne  Andrus  of  Milo,  Gay  Ion  Rich 
Andrus  of  Rexbure;  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  David  W.  (Geneice)  Smith  of 
Idaho  Falls,  Mrs.  Ronald  (Portia) 
Morgan  of  Bountiful,  Utah;  Mrs. 
Merlin  (Therel)  Frei  of  Ucon,  and 
Jean  Strom  of  Ucon;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Rulon  (Therel)  Ricks,  and  Mrs. 
Ray  (Wilma)  Quayle.  both  of  Parker; 
40  grandchildren  and  1 2  great-grand- 
chilren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  husband  and  a  son,  Gordon 
Reed  Andrus. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at 
1  p.m.  in  the  Ucon  LDS  2nd  Ward 
Chapel  with  Bishop  C.  Boyd  Wiese 
officiating.  The  family  will  meet  with 
friends  Sunday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  at 
Woojd  Funeral  Home  and  at  the 
church  Monday  for  one  hour  prior  to 
services.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Ucon 
Cemetery. 
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S.  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus  Time  Line 


Year 

Reed 

Melba 

Reed/Melba 

1904 

Born  in  March 

1906 

Born  in  January 

1910 

Started  school 

1912 

Baptized  in  April 

Started  school 

1914 

Baptized  in  August 

1915 

Patriarchal  blessing, 
January 

1916 

Ordained  a  Deacon, 
March 

1919 

Graduated  from  Grade 
8  and  entered  Ricks 
Academy  (high 
school) 

1920 

Ordained  a  Teacher, 
May 

Graduated  from 
Grade  8;  attended 

1921 

Ordained  a  Priest, 
December 

High  School  in 
Parker 

1922 

Entered  Ricks 
Academy  (high 
school) 

Met  at  Ricks  Academy 

1924 

Ordained  an  Elder, 
October 

Graduated  from  Ricks 
Academy  (high 
school) 
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1925 

Left  Ricks  Academy, 
March;  contracted 
Spotted  Fever,  April; 
left  for  the  mission 
field,  September 

Patriarchal  blessing, 
March;  left  Ricks 
Academy  (college), 
June;  taught  in  Egin, 
Fall/Winter 

1926 

Attended  University 
of  Utah;  began 
teaching  in  Ucon 

1928 

Returned  from 
mission  field,  Spring 

1929 

Married  in  May 

1931 

Finished  teaching  in 
Ucon  in  May 

Alyn  was  born  in 
December 

1934 

Elected  Idaho  House 
of  Representatives, 

Nov. 

Geniece  was  bom  in 
April 

1936 

Ordained  a  Seventy, 
March;  elected  Idaho 
House  of 
Representatives,  Nov. 

Gordon  was  born  in 
February 

1937 

Robert  was  bom  in 
September 

1938 

Ran  for  Idaho  House 
of  Representatives, 
but  not  elected,  Nov. 

1939 

Kendall  was  bom  in 
November 

1940 

Elected  Idaho  House 
of  Representatives, 
Nov. 

1941 

Portia  was  bom  in 
March 
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1942 

Elected  Idaho  House 
of  Representatives, 
Nov. 

Therel  was  born  in 
August 

1944 

Elected  Bonneville 
County 
Commissioner,  Nov. 

Rich  was  born  in 
August 

1946 

Ran  for  Bonneville 
County 

Commissioner,  but 
not  elected,  Nov. 

Gordon  died  in  August 

Mary  Jean  was  born  in 
October 

1948 

Ordained  a  High 
Priest,  April;  elected 
Idaho  Senate,  Nov. 

1949 

Appointed  Bonneville 
County  Weed 
Supervisor,  Spring 

1950 

Ran  for  Idaho  Senate, 
but  not  elected,  Nov. 

1951 

Idaho  Potato  Growers 

Alyn  to  the  mission 
field,  February 

1952 

Idaho  Potato  Growers 

1953 

Idaho  Potato  Growers 

Alyn  returned  from 
mission  field, 
February;  Geniece  and 
David  married,  April 

1954 

Ran  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  but  not 
elected;    Idaho  Potato 
Growers 

1955 

Idaho  Potato  Growers 

Alyn  and  Gloria 
married,  June 
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1956 

Idaho  Potato  Growers; 
Harrison  Canal  water 
master;  hauling  mail 

1957 

Idaho  Potato  Growers; 
Harrison  Canal  water 
master;  hauling  mail 

Robert  to  the  mission 
field,  October 

1958 

Quit  Idaho  Potato 
Growers;  hauling  mail 

1959 

Appointed  Idaho 
State  Land  Agent, 
Spring;  quit  water 
master;  gave  mail 
contract  to  Kendall 

1960 

State  Land  Agent 

Robert  returned  from 
mission  field,  May; 
Kendall  to  the  mission 
field,  August 

1961 

State  Land  Agent 

Therel  and  Merlin 
married,  April; 
Robert  and  Jean 
married,  September 

1962 

State  Land  Agent 

Kendall  returned  from 
mission  field,  Sep.; 
Kendall  and  Linda 
married,  September 

1963 

State  Land  Agent 

1964 

State  Land  Agent 

Rich  to  the  mission 
field,  Aug.;  Portia  and 
Ron  married,  Nov. 

1965 

State  Land  Agent 
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1966 

State  Land  Agent 

Hired  to  teach  at 
Little  People's 
Academy 

1967 

State  Land  Agent 

Little  People's 
Academy 

Rich  returned  from 
mission  field,  March 

1968 

State  Land  Agent 

Little  People's 
Academy 

1969 

Retired  as  State  Land 
Agent,  Spring 

Little  People's 
Academy 

Mary  Jean  and  Brad 
married,  February 

1970 

Ran  for  House  of 
Representatives,  but 
not  elected,  Nov. 

Little  People's 
Academy 

1971 

Little  People's 
Academy 

1972 

Little  People's 
Academy 

1973 

Little  People's 
Academy 

1974 

Quit  teaching  at  Little 
People's  Academy 

1976 

Died  in  July 

1985 

Died  in  May 
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Church  developments  during  the  second  half  of 

the  Twentieth  Century    39-42 

A  frontier  church    10 

Church  history  and  national  history  constitute  a  whole    43 

An  international  church    31 

Church  meeting  schedules     42 

Church  presidents  during  the  second  half 

of  the  Twentieth  Century    39 

Church  service  (Dad) 279-280 

Church  service  (Mother)     280-281 

Clark,  Metta  (Egin  school  teacher) 208 

Clark,  William  (Lewis/Clark  Expedition)    2 

Classification  of  personalities    170-172 

Clay,  Henry 4 

Cleveland,  President  Grover 16 

Clinton,  President  "Bill"  Clinton    37 

Coal  h  auling 725 

Colter,  John    51-52 

Commitment  in  marriage    712 

Concluding  letter  from  Dad    340-341 

Consecration  and  family 720 

Consolidation  issue  (School  District  Number  93)     339-340 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 1,7 

Cooking    277-278,  351 

Coolidge,  President  Calvin  (and  business  in  America)    26 

Correlation  (Priesthood) 41 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 103 

Courtship  and  marriage  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus 

and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown) 250-255 

Cowdery,  Warren  (economic  depression  1837)     9 

Cows  (milking) 348-349 

Crash  (market  1929)     26 

Crawford,  William     4 

Creation  of  Heaven  and  Earth     47-48 

Croxall,  Phoebe  (wife  of  Joseph  Orgill  III)    150 
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Cumming,  Alfred    12 

D 

Dad  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus)    167 

Described    167-168 

Sick  with  Wycon  Fever 167 

Physical  decline  during  older  age 168 

Non-physical  characteristics  described    168-170 

Personality  classified 170-173,  183 

Expressions  of  love  for  family  members 173-174 

Expressions  of  love  for  nature  and  fun     174 

Philosophical  expressions    175-179 

Expressions  concerning  Divine  intervention 179-180 

Examples  of  Gospel  integrity 180-181 

Expressions  of  feelings  about  Church  leaders    180-182 

Worldliness  denounced 182-183 

Dad  and  Mother 261 

Where  they  lived  following  marriage 261-262 

Death  of  Rula  (Dad's  sister)    261 

Their  house 262 

Severity  of  the  Great  Economic  Depression     263 

Children,  income,  and  public  service     263 

Dad  and  Mother's  love  for  each  other 263 

Frugality  and  want 263 

Money's  value  during  depression  years    263-264 

Dad  and  Mother's  children    264 

Pre-birth  blessings  Mother  received  from 

Grandma  Lovenia  Andrus 264-265 

Gordon's  death    265-268 

Dad's  work  following  Gordon's  death 268 

Hauling  mail 268-269 

Dad's  public  service 270,  273 

Idaho  Potato  Growers 271 

Dad's  boys  covering  for  each  other  on  the  farm 271-274 

Watermaster  (Harrison  Canal)    271-272 

List  of  jobs  involving  Dad  and  his  boys  (1951-1959)     272 

Kendall's  accident 273 

State  Land  Agent  for  Eastern  Idaho     273 

Dad  taught  his  boys  responsibility 275-276 
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Earning  an  income  (a  family  endeavor) 276 

Mother's  children  (her  priority)     276-277 

Mother,  Geniece,  and  household  chores 277-278 

Mother  and  her  girls  (dividing  responsibilities) 279 

Dad's  church  service  and  Priesthood  ordinations    279-280 

Mother's  church  service    280-281 

Dad's  last  years,  death,  funeral,  and  burial    281-282 

Mother's  last  years,  death,  funeral,  and  burial 283-284 

Dad's  patriarchal  blessing    284 

Mother's  patriarchal  blessing 285-286 

Dad's  testimony 286 

Mother's  testimony 286 

Dividing  Dad  and  Mother's  property 287-288 

Administering  the  estate 288-289 

Selling  the  farm  and  creating  a  trust    289-292 

Selling  the  house 292-293 

Passing  the  test  (Dad  and  Mother's  children)    294 

Daley,  Abigail  Jane  (Milo's  first  wife) 5 

Milo's  wife 101 

Marital  problems  involving  Milo 103-104 

Remarries  Milo 106 

Democratic-Republicans 2 

Depression  (economic  1837)     8-9 

Depression  (Great  Economic  1930)    26,  263 

Desert  Storm  (war  in  Iraq  1990-1991) 38 

DeSmet,  Father  Pierre  J 55 

Developments  in  The  Church  during  the  second  half 

of  the  Twentieth  Century 39-41 

Dewey,  Thomas    32 

E 

Eagle  Rock 

First  settlement  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 57-58 

Settlement  and  development 67-71 

Early  settlers  (Egin  Bench)    57 

Earning  an  income  (a  family  endeavor) 276 

Eastern  Idaho  Land  Agent  (interview  with  Dad) 330-338 

Echo  Canyon     13 

Economic  Depression  (the  Great),  its  severity     263 
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Edmunds-Tucker  Act  (1887)    15,  147 

Egin  Bench 

Agricultural  potential    48-49 

First  settlers 57-58 

Egin  Branch  (organization) 61-62 

Eisenhower,  President  Dwight  D 32 

Election  (1824) 4 

Election  (1844),  involving  Joseph  Smith's  campaign     10 

Election  (failed  attempts  by  Dad)    322-323 

Elementary  school  (Reed,  as  a  student)     208 

England  (Milo  Andrus,  as  a  missionary) 104,  105 

Era  of  Good  Feelings 3 

Estate  (Dad  and  Mother's,  administered  by  their  children) 288-289 

F 

Failed  election  bids  (Dad) 322-323 

Farm  (selling  the  farm) 289-290 

Far  West,  Missouri 103,  129 

Fayette,  New  York  (The  Church  organized) 6 

Federalists  (a  political  party) 2 

Fillmore,  President  Millard 9 

First  settlers  of  South  Fork  Country 78 

Flathead  Indians 55 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan  (Camp  Floyd)    13 

Flu  following  World  War  I 117 

Ford  (Eagle  Rock),  its  name's  origin 68 

Ford,  President  Gerald    36 

Fort  Bridger    13 

Fort  Henry    53 

Fort  Leavenworth 16 

Founders  (Constitutional  Convention) 7 

Frontier 

American  Frontier  and  frontiersmen 2,  10 

American  Frontier  and  The  Church 10 

FLDS  (Fundamentalist  Latter-day  Saints) 16 

Funeral  service  (Dad)    2^1 

Funeral  service  (Mother)     283 
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Girls  (divided  responsibilities  between  them  and  Mother)     279 

Gold  discovered  in  Idaho  Territory 68 

Gold  mines 

Idaho  (Bayhorse,  Yankee  Fork)     68-69 

Montana  (Bannack  City,  Virginia  City)    68 

Gold-seekers 20,  68-69 

Good  Feelings  (the  Era  of)    3 

Gorbachev,  Mikhail  (collapse  of  the  USSR) 36-37 

Gordon's  death 265-268 

Gore,  Al    38 

Grain  harvest    358-360 

Granite  Hot  Springs  (Wycon  Fever) 167 

Grant,  President  Ulysses  S 18,  19 

Great  Feeder  project 72-74 

Green  River,  Utah     105 

H 

Halfway  House  (Jane  Munday) 109 

Hamilton,  Alexander    2 

Hanna,  Mark  (and  Theodore  Roosevelt)     21 

Harding,  President  Warren  G 23 

Harmony  in  marriage 715 

Harrison  Canal  (Dad,  as  watermaster)    271-272 

Harrison,  President  William  Henry     8,  9 

Harrowing  soil  for  planting 353 

Harvesting  peas,  grain,  potatoes,  sugar  beets     358-362 

Hauling  mail 268-269 

Hay  mowing,  raking,  hauling    354-357 

Hays,  President  Rutherford  B 19 

Heating  the  house 351 

Henry,  Andrew 52-53 

Hill,  James  J 20 

Hippocrate's  concept  of  temperaments 1  70 

Holladay,  Utah  (Cottonwood  and  Dry  Creek)     Ill 

Homestead  Act  (1862) 112 

Homestead  described  (Dad  and  Mother's)     262,  347 

Hoover,  President  Herbert  (and  the  economy) 26 

Horseheads,  New  York 127 
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House  (selling  the  house)    292-293 

Household  chores  (Mother's)    277-278 

Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company 54 

Hunt,  Wilson  Price 54 

Hussein,  Saddam     37-38 

Hyde,  Orson 101 


Idaho 

Gold  mines    68 

State  Land  Agent  (an  interview  with  Dad)    330-338 

Legislature  (an  interview  with  Dad)    31 1-321 

Legislature  memorials  concerning  Dad 323-326 

Statehood  (1890)    20 

Territory 68 

Idaho  Falls  (Eagle  Rock) 68 

Idaho  Potato  Growers  and  Dad 271 

Income  (source  of) 

Dad 263 

A  family  endeavor 276 

International  Church  (LDS) 42 

Irrigating  grain,  hay,  potatoes 357 

Irrigation 

In  Eagle  Rock's  environs 71-74 

Problems  associated  with  on  Egin  Bench 58-59 

J 

Jackson,  President  Andrew 5,  6,  7 

Jackson,  Andrew  and  Joseph  Smith     6 

Jeanie  and  the  house 292-293 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas 2,3 

Jensen,  Hans  (Dad's  school  teacher) 208 

Jobs  (a  list  of  Dad's  jobs) 272 

Johnson,  President  Lydon  B 33 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney    12 
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K 

Kearny,  Stephen  W 16 

Kendall's  accident 273 

Kennedy,  President  John  F.  (his  assassination) 33 

Kirtland,  Ohio     6 

Kirtland  and  economic  depression  (1837)     9 

Ku  Klux  Klan    24 


Land  Agent  for  eastern  Idaho 

An  interview  with  Dad    330-338 

Dad's  appointment    273 

Land  of  Promise  (sanctification  of) 11 

Latter-day  Saint  presidents  during  the  second  half 

of  the  Twentieth  Century    39 

League  of  Nations 23 

Leavenworth  (Fort) 16 

Lee,  Robert  E 18 

Legislature  (Idaho) 

Dad's  election  to  it    27 

Interview  with  Dad  concerning  it    311-321 

Leigh,  Richard  (Beaver  Dick) 55-57 

Leveling  soil  for  planting 353 

Lewis,  Meriwether  (Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition) 2 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition    53 

Lewisville,  Idaho  (settlement  of) 78 

Letter  (Dad's  concluding  letter)     340-341 

Lincoln,  President  Abraham      7,  15,  17 

Assassinated    18 

Lincoln's  treatment  of  the  Latter-day  Saints    147 

Love  (Dad  and  Mother's  love  for  each  other)    263 

Love  (Basis  for  happiness)     719 

Love  (Mother's  love  for  Robert) 714 

Lowe,  Elizabeth  (Joseph  Orgill's  wife) 150 

M 

Madison,  President  James 2 

Mail  contract  involving  David  Smith,  Dad,  and  his  boys 268-269 

Manifest  Destiny 2,  10 
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Manifesto  (issued  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff  in  1890)    16 

Manure  hauling 352 

Marriage  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown)     253-255 

Marshall  Plan    32 

Master's  Thesis  (Alyn's  honoring  Dad) 329-330 

Maxwell,  Neal  A.  (His  definition  of  "meekness") 188-189 

Meek,  Joe  (fur  trapper) 55 

Meek  (as  defined  by  Elder  Maxwell) 188-189 

Memorials  honoring  Dad  by  the  Idaho  Legislature 323-326 

Memory  (its  role  in  writing  history)    347 

Memories  of  Dad  and  Mother  (Children) 379-446 

Alyn  Brown  Andrus    379-386 

Gloria  Goodman  Andrus 387-388 

Geniece  Andrus  Smith    388-398 

William  David  Smith    398-400 

Charles  Robert  Andrus 401-402 

Jean  McBride  Andrus    402-404 

Kendall  Wayne  Andrus 404-409 

Linda  Biornstad  Andrus    409-415 

Portia  Andrus  Morgan     416-423 

Ronald  Stanley  Morgan 424-425 

Therel  Andrus  Frei 425-435 

Gaylon  Rich  Andrus 435-441 

Mildred  Hart  Andrus    441-442 

Mary  Jean  Andrus  Strom  Brink 442-446 

Memories  of  Dad  and  Mother  (Grandchildren)     446-457 

Emeline  Matua  To'alepai     446-447 

Steve  Pu'ela  Danielson    447-448 

Daniel  Pu'eata  Andrus    448 

LaVaun  Smith  Ball 448-450 

Kellan  David  Smith 450-45  1 

LeAnn  Smith  Jensen 451 

Devry  Andrus  Nield    45  1  -453 

Lori  Morgan  Hale    453-454 

Greg  Merlin  Frei 454-455 

Kelli  Strom  Doherty  Eddy 455-456 

Cori  Strom  Sheen  Lawson 456 

Shaunie  Strom     456-457 

Menan,  Idaho  (its  meaning  and  settlement)    78 

Milking  cows 348^349 
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Milo,  Idaho 112 

Mining  camps  and  vigilance  committees 20 

Miraculous  recoveries  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus)     21 1-223 

Mischieviousness  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus,  as  a  student) 208-210 

Mission  experiences  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus) 223-232 

Missionary  activity  in  the  Church 42 

Money's  value  during  the  Great  Economic  Depression 263-264 

Monroe,  President  James     2 

Mormon  Battalion     10,  11,16 

Mormon  Battalion  (Ebenezer  and  Phebe  Brown's 

participation  as  members) 131-134 

Mormon  Grove  (Atchison,  Kansas)    104 

Morrill  Act  (1862)    14 

Morrill  Anti-Bigamy  Act  (1862) 147 

Mother  (Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus)     183 

Described    183-184 

Non-physical  characteristics  described    184-187 

Personality  classified 190 

Munday,  Jane    18,  21,  104,  107 

Birth 108 

Training    108,  109 

Baptism 108 

From  England  to  Saint  Louis 108 

Loss  of  family  to  cholera 108 

Crossing  the  Plains    108 

Marriage  to  Milo  Andrus 109 

Church  work  and  service  to  others 109 

Following  her  children  into 

Idaho's  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 110 

Death    110 

Described    112 

Mc 

MacArthur,  Douglas 32 

McKinley,  President  William    21 

McMinn,  Tom/Bill  (Early  Egin  settlers)    58 
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N 

Nationalism     4,  16 

National  forests  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 22 

Nauvoo,  Illinois    103 

Netherlands  Mission  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus)     223-232 

New  Orleans  (Battle  of)    5 

Newspaper  announcement  concerning  Dad's  retirement 

as  Idaho  State  Land  Agent    338-339 

Nixon,  President  Richard 33,  34 

Nueces  River     16 

o 

Obituary  (Norman  Brown)      144 

Oneida  Stake  (Milo,  as  patriarch) 106 

Ordinations  (Priesthood)  involving  Dad 280 

Orgill,  Joseph  Junior  and  Elizabeth  Lowe,  his  wife    150 

Orgill,  Joseph  III  (oldest  son  of  Joseph  Junior  and  Elizabeth  Lowe)     150 

Marriage  to  Phoebe  Croxall 150 

First  children 150-151 

From  England  to  America 150-15  1 

Crossing  the  Plains    151 

Entire  family 151 

Vocation 151 

Phoebe's  death    151 

Death    152 

Orgill,  Martha  Letitia  (wife  of  Charles  William  Brown) 19 

Ancestry    150-151 

Siblings 151 

Birth  and  early  years 152 

She,  her  father  and  brother,  Andrew 152 

Marriage  to  Charles  William  Brown 153 

Oxford,  Idaho 106 

P 

Pacific  Fur  Company     54 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell  (the  Red  Scare) 24 

Palmer,  Phebe  Draper  Brown  and  brothers  — 
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William  and  Zemira  Draper    129 

Parker,  Idaho 

Settlement 60-61 

Ward  organized 61 

Development  of  the  community    61-64 

Church  houses    64 

School  houses 66 

Coming  of  the  Browns     66 

Parker,  Samuel  (early  Protestant  missionary) 55 

Parker,  Wyman  (early  settler  on  Egin  Bench) 58,  59,  60,  61 

Parker's  (Wyman)  "dry  well" 59 

Passing  the  test  (Dad  and  Mother's  children)    294 

Patriarch  (Milo,  the  Oneida  Stake) 107 

Patriarchal  Blessings 

Dad  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus)     284 

Mother  (Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus) 285-286 

Ebenezer  Brown    129 

Ann  Weaver  Brown    129-130 

Phebe  Draper  Palmer  Brown 131 

Pea  harvest 358 

Pend  d'  Orielle  (Indians)     55 

Perot,  Ross    39 

Personality  classifications 170-172 

Pets  claimed  by  family  members 364-366 

Phebe  Brown     11,  17 

Pickups  owned  by  the  family 364 

Pierre's  Hole 54 

Planting  grain  and  potatoes 353-354 

Pleasant  Vale,  Illinois 11 

Plowing 352 

Plural  marriage  (a  Priesthood  calling) 14 

Politics  (American)  during  the  Twentieth  Century     39 

Polk,  President  James  K 9 

Polygamy 

Plural  Marriage 14 

And  the  Church    147 

Popular  (Squatter)  Sovereignty 12 

Post-mission  and  pre-marriage  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus) 232-234 

Potato  harvest 361-362 

Powell,  John  and  Jane  (early  settlers  on  the  Egin  Bench)    58 
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Pratt,  Orson    14 

Prehistoric  inhabitants  (Upper  Snake  River  Valley) 50 

Presidents,  American  (1850-1900) 21 

Presidents,  LDS  (during  the  Twentieth  Century's 

second  half) 39 

Priesthood  correlation 41 

Priesthood  ordinations  (Dad)    280 

Prohibition  of  intoxicating  beverages    25 

Property  (dividing  after  Dad  and  Mother's  death) 287-288 

Public  service  (Dad) 

1935-1950 263 

1935-1969 273 

Number  of  years    311 

Pulsipher,  Samantha  (Ebenezer  Brown's  plural  wife)    135 

R 

Railheads 

Abilene,  Kansas     20 

Ogallala,  Nebraska    20 

Railroads 20 

Roundhouse  (from  Eagle  Rock  to  Pocatello)     70-71 

Coming  to  Parker 243-244 

Range  Wars     20 

Rawson,  William  (early  settler  on  Egin  Bench)     58 

Reagan,  President  Ronald 36 

Reconstruction  (Southern  political)    18 

Recreation  during  winter  months 350 

Red  Scare  and  A.  Mitchell  Palmer    24 

Relief  Society  president  (Grandma  Lovenia  Andrus)    117 

Remembering  Dad  (Samuel  Reed  Andrus) 167 

Responsibilities 

Learned  by  Dad's  boys 275-276 

Divided  between  Mother  and  her  girls 279 

Retirement  (Dad)  announced  as  Idaho  State  Land  Agent 338-339 

Rio  Grande 16 

Ricks  Academy 

Attended  by  Samuel  Reed  Andrus  and 

Melba  Phyllis  Brown  who  met  there)     27 

Reed  as  a  student    209-2 1  1 
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Ricks  College  (an  attempted  transfer) 321 

Rockefeller,  John  D 20 

Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  Delano  and  the 

Great  Economic  Depression    27,  28 

Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  Delano  (death)     28 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore 20,  21-22 

Route  of  gold-seekers  past  Eagle  Rock    68  -69 

Rula  (daughter  of  Robert  and  Lovenia  Andrus)  death  of    261 

Rhythm  Band  (started  by  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  in  Ucon) 249-250 

S 

Saint  George,  Utah  (Milo  Andrus) 105 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri  Stake  (Milo,  as  stake  president)    104 

Sanctifying  the  Land  of  Promise 11 

School  consolidation  issue  (District  Number  93)    339-340 

School  of  the  Prophets  (Milo  Andrus)    102 

Sectionalism    4,  16 

Selling  the  farm 289-291 

Selling  the  house 292-293 

Service 

Dad's  service  in  The  Church 279-280 

Mother's  service  in  The  Church 280-281 

Dad's  public  service  in  number  of  years  spent 263,  311 

Settlements  (in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley)     78 

Sheep  herding 

(Samuel  Reed  Andrus  following  his  mission)    232-234 

Skating  (on  canal  ice) 350 

Skiing  (a  limited  winter  sport)     350 

Slavery  (American  Civil  War)     17 

Sleds  (homemade  for  snowy  roads) 350 

Smith,  Annie  (wife  of  Norman  Brown) 

Birth  and  young  life 143,  144-145 

Described    145 

Smith,  Azuba  (mother  of  Milo  Andrus)    101 

Smith,  Harry  (early  settler  on  Egin  Bench) 58 

Smith,  Hyrum 7 

Smith,  Joseph    2,  3,  5 

Joseph  (Nauvoo) 7 

Joseph  and  President  Martin  Van  Buren 8 
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Joseph  and  economic  depression  (1837) 9 

Joseph's  martyrdom,  Manifest  Destiny, 

and  the  Democratic  National  Convention  (1844) 10 

Smith,  Joseph  III  (debated  Milo  Andrus)    106 

Smith,  Lot  (and  his  Mormon  Raiders)     13 

Snake  River  (its  name  and  description)     67  '68 

Snow 

In  Parker  on  July  4    241 

Shoveling     349 

Soviet  Union 

(USSR,  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)    32,  36,  37 

Spencer,  George  (early  settler  on  Egin  Bench)    58 

Spring  work  and  activities 352 

Stalin,  Joseph    33 

Standard  Oil 20 

Starkey,  Joseph  (Dad  bought  his  house) 262 

States'  Rights    5 

Sub-irrigation  on  the  Egin  Bench    49,  59 

Sugar  Diabetes  (Robert  Andrus's  affliction)    118 

Sullivan,  Major-General  John  (Horseheads,  New  York) 127 

Summer  work  and  activities    354 

T 

Taft,  President  William  Howard 22 

Taylor,  James  Madison  "Matt" 69 

Taylor,  President  John  (LDS  Church)     147 

Taylor,  President  Zachary 9 

(Taylor's  Bridge  (across  Black  Rock  Canyon)    69-70 

Teapot  Dome  Scandal  (1920's) 25 

Temple  dedication  (Kirtland)    102 

Test  (passing  the  test,  Dad  and  Mother's  children) 294 

[Testimony 

Dad's 286 

Mother's    286 

est  Oath  (1885)    15 

eton  Dam  (breach  and  flood)    36 

eton  Valley  (Teton  Basin)    54,  55 

[Thesis,  (Alyn's  Master's  Thesis  honoring  Dad)     329 

ITractors  owned  and  operated  by  Dad  and  brothers 352-353 
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Transfer  (attempted  transfer  of  Ricks  College  to  Idaho  Falls) 321-322 

Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848)    16 

Trucks  owned  by  Dad  and  Mother 364 

Truman,  President  Harry  S 32 

Trust  created  by  Dad  and  Mother's  children 290-292 

Trust  Buster  (Theodore  Roosevelt)     22 

Tyler,  President  John    9 

U 

Ucon 

Home  of  Dad  and  Mother 

(Samuel  Reed  and  Melba  Phyllis  Brown  Andrus)    67 

A  community  of  2  parts     78 

A  community  of  4  names    80 

Settlement  and  development 81-85 

Ward  bishops  (1888-1952) 87 

Church  house  (1952)    87 

School  houses 88-89 

Business  district    89-92 

Ucon  School  and  Ward  described  by  Mother    249 

Ucon's  pioneers     82-85 

Upper  Snake  River  Valley 20,  21 

Utah  Expedition  (Johnston's  Army)    12 

Utah  Militia 

Activated  by  Brigham  Young  during  Utah  War     12 

Activity  involving  Milo  Andrus  during  Utah  War 104-105 

Activity  involving  Norman  Brown  during  Utah  War    141'  143 

Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  through  eastern  Idaho 70 

Utah  War 
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Yard  (a  description  of  Dad  and  Mother's  homestead  and  yard) 347 

Young,  Governor/President  Brigham 

(perceived  as  a  power-hungry  tyrant)     11,  12,  13,  14,  16 
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Zion's  Camp 

(involving  Joseph  Smith  and  early  Latter-day  Saint 

male  converts,  including  Milo  Andrus) 102 
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